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THE  BEAR  OF  CARNIOLA. 

BT  T.  K.  RKBVET,  £Sq. 
IProm  **  Tk»  Forgt  Mk  Not,"  for  I8H.3 


The  incidents  of  the  following  tale,  romantic  as  they  may  appear,  are  attested 
hy  the  chroniclers  of  the  country,  and  verified  by  the  existing  monuments  of  the 
times  in  which  they  are  laid. 

One  evening,  in  winter,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  seated  at  table, 
surrounded  by  the  principal  lords  of  his  court.  The  night  was  far  advanced, 
and  many  a  brimming  goblet  had  given  birth  to  many  a  lively' sally.  One 
by  one  had  been  toasted  the  noted  beauties  of  the  day,  each  toast  being 
seasoned  with  the  scandal  of  the  times,  and  each  anecdote  heightening  the 
hilaritv  of  the  quests.  The  Empress  herself,  it  was  said,  had  not  been 
spared!,  so  much  boldness  had  the  generous  wine  of  Hungary  given  to  the 
drinkers,  and  tolerance  to  the  monarch.  Carelessly  reclining  in  his  chair, 
lined  with  embroidered  skins,  one  hand  of  the  prince  played  with  the  fair 
ringlets  of  a  page,  who  stood  by  his  side,  whilst  he  listened  with  a  smile  to 
the  story  of  a  beautiful  Baroness  of  Ebersdorfil  A  sudden  noise  atose  at  the 
door  01  the  chamber.  The  two  men-at-arms  who  guarded  the  entrance 
reeled,  as  if  flung  aside  by  a  powerful  eflbrt ;  and  a  knight  of  lofly  slatiire, 
wearing  over  his  hauberk  a  nuge  bear-skin,  strode  boldly  up  the  hall,  and 
paused  witliin  three  steps  of  tlie  filmperor. 

"  Who  is  this  insolent  intruder,"  cried  the  enraged  monarch, "  who  dares 
thus  to  penetrate  into  my  presence,  and  beat  down  my  guards  ?  —  Does  ho 
know  before  whom  he  stands  ?  " 

"  He  does,"  replied  the  stranger,  bluntly.  "  You  are  the  Emperor ;  and 
if  it  be.my  duty  to  obey  your  commands  as  supreme  head  of  the  empire,  and 
to  serve  you  in  your  wars,  it  is  yours  to  do  me  justice  when  I  need  it.  And 
can  I  6nd  for  my  demand  a  time  more  fitting  than  when  you  are  embarrass- 
ed by  no  business,  by  no  cares,  and  engaged  in  nn  more  pressing  occupa- 
tion than  that  of  drinking,  and  taking  your  pleasure?" 

Maximilian  darted  around  the  assembly  glances  flashinsf  with  astonish- 
ment and  anger.  "  Will  none  of  you,"  he  cried, "  tell  me  who  is  this  strange 
petitioner ;  who  appears  here  as  if  he  had  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  speaks  as 
naughtily — God  pardon  me ! — as  if  he  were  an  elector  of  the  Holy  Em- 
pire ?  " 

An  aged  knight,  who,  in  spite  of  copious  libations,  still  retained  some 
presence  of  mind,  at  length  broke  silence.    **  Sire,"  saidhe,  ^^  \{  \\v&«otcv<b- 
what  sava^ore  dress  which  distinguishes  this  bold  knight  did  wol  o^  T|»%\1 
tdenafyhim,  his  h&uing  and  his  /a/jguage  would  proclaim  \i\vi\  \o  ViC  We 
ocAJeHerrmsan,LordofLuQg,  commonly  called  The  Beai  ot  Caiti\o\aL-^ 
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**  I  heern  to  understand,"  said  the  Emperor ;  "  the  Bear  has  quitted  hw 
forests,  allured  by  the  scent  of  our  impenal  kitchen.  Lord  of  Lueg,  your 
little  castle  is  far  from  Vienna ;  what  pressing  motiye  has  driven  you  to 
this  journey  ? — Is  it  hunger  or  cM  ?  —  Or  have  a  few  robbers  taken  your 
domain  by  assault,  and  have  you  come  to  apply  for  some  dozen  of  our  men 
to  aid  yon  in  reeonquenn^  your  heritage  7^ 

''In  my  castle,"  replieotne  indignant  Herrmann,  **  we  suffer  neither  from 
hunger  nor  from  cold.  If  it  should  please  your  majesty  to  honour  it  with  a 
visit,  I  take  upon  myself  to  feast  you  and  your  retinue  with  fresh  meats, 
green  vegetables,  and  juicy  fruits,  in  ^at  rigorous  season  when,  as  I  here 
perceive,  your  majesty's  table  is  covered  only  with  confectionary  and  dried 
fruits.  As  for  an  attack  on  my  castle  by  a  few  robbers,  so  far  from  needing 
your  majesty's  aid  in  such  a  peril,  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  undertake  its  de- 
fence against  your  majesty's  self,  in  case  you  should  take  it  into  your  head 
to  besiege  it  with  your  entire  army." 

A  long  and  unanimous  burst  of  laughter  replied  to  this  declaration  of  the 
ktii^ht's.  Maximilian  himself,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  was  compelled  to  join 
in  the  general  ilferriment.  Herrmann's  eyes  flashed  fire  upon  the  assem* 
bly ;  and  when  they  fell  upon  the  emperor  it  was  evident  that  respect  for 
his  authority  alone  restrained  the  uttemnce  of  his  indignation.  The  mo- 
narch at  length  perceived  that  the  dignity  of  his  rank  was  suffering  from 
tkis  scene,  and  he  assumed  a  tone  more  befitting  himself,  as  he  agam  ad- 
dressed the  knight 

"  High  and  puissant  Lord  of  Lueg,"  he  ssdd, "  who  possess  such  mighty 
riches,  and  a  fortress  of  such  strength,  what  can  you  have  to  ask  at  handfs 
weak  as  ours  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  it,  sire  —  Justice !  — justice  on  one  of  your  vassals,  who  has 
deeply  wronged  me ! " 

The  Emperor  frowned.  "  Justice,"  he  murmured ;  "  that  eternal  word, 
justice,  is  ever  in  all  Uieir  mouths.  One  would  think,  to  hear  them,  that  a 
sovereign  once  seated  on  the  throne  of  theCsesarshadno  future  occupation 
save  that  of  listening  to  complaints.  Herrmann !  could  not  }[ou,  after  the 
practice  of  so  many  of  your  class,  do  yourself  justice  ?  —  and,  if  not,  think 
you  that  you  have  chosen  a  place  and  an  hour  the  most  fitting  to  put  the 
wisdom  of  our  judgment  to  the  proof?  " 

"  The  rank  of  the  offender,"  gravely  replied  the  knight,  "  did  not  permit 
me  to  take  justice  into  my  own  hands,  nntil  I  had  first  tried  the  eff*ect  of  an 
appeal  to  your  sovereign  decision.  Ab  for  the  time  and  place  which  I  have 
chosen,  they  seem  to  me  fitting,  since  your  majesty  can  at  once  hear  the 
parties,  and  form  your  opinion,  my  adversary  being  now  in  your  pre- 
sence." 

"  Here !"  cried  the  Emperor ;  "  your  foe  here !  — who,  then,  is  he  ?  " 
'   "  Behold  him  f"  cried  Herrmann,  pointing  to  the  noble  who  sat  on  the 
monarch's  right  hand  ;  "  I  demand  justice  against  the  grand  marshal,  the 
Count  Pappenheim !" 

"  Pappenheim,"  exclaim^  the  emperor, "  thou  hearest  f  What  dealings 
can  there  be  between  the  Bear  of  Carniola  and  thee? — How  hast  ihoa 
wronged  him  ?  " 

The  grand  marshal  accor^ng  to  his  custom,  was  the  least  sober  of  the 
company.  He  had  arrived  at  that  middle  stat^a,  between  sleeping  and 
wakmg,  in  which  it  is  alike  fatiguing  to  hear,  to  speak,  or  to  think.  At  his 
master'j  question,  however,  hennised  his  eyes  heavily,  gazed  stupidly  on 
Herrmann  for  a  moment,  then  let  them  fall  again,  and  replied,  in  a  voice 
hmken  by  hiccough,  *'  I  never  saw  the  man  in  my  life  —  I  have  no  dealings 


"More  than  you  think,  Count  Pappenheim,"  saidHenrnvntu   **  \\  xaKj 
^^  tb^jrov  knowmenot;  but  yout^venotforgoUeiitihe 
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yoa  earned  off  Ust  summw  from  the  monastofy  of  Inspmck,  and  foully 

)     ibtndoned  at  Salzbur^.v 

I        "  A  young  ourl  carried  off!  Is  this  true  Pappenhcim  7"  said  the  Emperor 

I      mildly  to  his  favourite    **By  my  faith  anothur  of  thy  wild  tricks  thial 

'      Wilt  thou  be  for  ever  iocorrigible  7" 

t        The  g^rand  marshal  made  a  prodisjious  eflbrt  at  attention,  and  sought 

f  horn  amid  the  chaos  which  the  wine  nad  produced  in  liis  brain  to  muster  a 
few  recollections.  At  length  he  appeared  to  have  succeeded,  for  he  made 
£0  attempt  at  a  smile,  and  murmured,  in  an  under- voice,  "  At  SaJzburg ! 
Oh,  Ida !  the  charm)  '^  girl !  —  Ay,  by  my  faith,  she  was  handsome !" 

"  That  Ida,"  cried  Herrmann,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  as  if  it  issued 
from  a  tomb  —  **that  Ida  whom  her  beauty  has  plunged  into  the  ruin 
which  you  prepared  for  her  —  that  Ida  was  my  own  blood —  my  only  child 
—the  last  scion  of  the  house  ot  Lueg!" 

I  At  these  words,  a  deep  silence  fell  upon  the  assembly,  and  its  gaiety 
went  out,  as  by  a  sudden  chilL  The  face  of  the  Elmperor  became  grave, 
and  his  voice  was  solemn  and  kind  when  he  a^ain  spoke  to  Herrmann. 

"Knight  of  Lueg,"  he  said,  ''the  charge  which  you  p||fer  against  our 
grand  marshal  is  a  heavy  one.  This  matter  shall  be  mvcstigated  with 
scrupulous  care ;  but,  at  this  moment,  Pappenheim  is,  as  you  see,  in  no 
conaitioB  to  reply.  Return  to-morrow,  and  wo  will  take  counsel  on  the 
means  of  healmg  this  grievous  wound."  « 

"  And  how,  then,  does  your  maicsty  ima^ne  that  a  quarrel  like  this  can 
be  reconciled  7^  vehemently  asked  the  knight  of  Camiola. 

"  Only  by  proportioning  the  reparation  to  uie  greatness  of  the  outrage,  and 
to  the  rank  ana  fortune  of  the  offender,**  replied  the  Emperor. 

"  One  only  reparation  is  possible !"  vociferated  Herrmann,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  fiom  the  concentration  of  many  feelings.  "  And,  oh !  that  I  should 
ke  driven  to  receive  that  from  a  man  degraded  by  debauch,  like  him  whom 
I  now  see  before  me !  But  honour  sways  all  other  feelings.  Your  majesty 
has  heard  from  that  drunkard's  mouth  the  avowal  of  his  crime  and  the  proof 
of  my  vrrong.  There  needs  no  cuunscl,  and  can  be  no  delay.  Here,  on 
this  spot,  and  at  this  moment,  your  majesty  will  order  the  Count  Pappen 
heim  to  espouse  my  daught^,  whom  he  has  seduced  and  dishonoured." 

There  was  a  moments*  silence,  during  which  the  guests  whispered  with 
each  other.  The  grand  marshal  gaiea  by  turns  on  the  Emperor  and  tho 
imight,  and  seemed  suddenly  to  comprehend  what  was  passing :  for,  burst- 
ingmto  a  drunken  lauoh,  he  eidaimed,  *' I !  —  I  marry  Ida  ]  —  Ha !  ha !** 
The  Emperor  darted  on  him  an  indicant  look,  and  for  an  instant  seem- 
ed uncertain  how  to  act.  At  length  he  turned  towards  the  knight,  with 
that  air  of  princely  dignity  which  he  could  assume  upon  occasion,  and  thus 
addressed  nim :  "  Lord  of  Lueg  —  were  it  even  fully  demonstrated  that 
your  complaint  is  well-founded — that  all  the  blame  is  on  the  side  of  the 
j^nd  marshal  alone — that  your  daughter  is,  in  truth,  tho  victim  of  seduc- 
tion, carried  on  by  artifice  and  crowned  by  perfidy  —  and  were  I  —  over- 
looking all  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  uneoual  union  — 
to  employ  all  my  authority  in  compelling  him  to  contract  it — ne  could  not 
obey  me.    Pappenheim  is  married.*' 

As  he  spoke,  a  sudden  and  deadly  paleness  overspread  tho  face  of  Herr- 
mann of  Lueg,  and  his  teeth  chattered  as  with  mortal  cold.  A  violent  spasm 
■hook  his  whole  frame :  and  a  sort  of  growl  stru^led  from  his  throat, 
which  made  the  assembly  shudder.    Even  the  intoxication  of  Pappenhdm 
seemed  to  vanish  before  the  savase  aspect  of  his  furious  accuser.    He  half 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  gas^  onwsfoe  with  a  iivid  lip  and  a  quailing  e^e. 
At  a  sign  Swm  the  Emperor,  two  of  the  guards  had  placed  themaelveavf 
i&eM/e  ofHerrmanp,  who  atrue^led  fearfully  with  the  feeymsB  thaX  fet 
mMi,jr^aad,  were  his  uncontrolled  masters.    M  length,  aaf  •ftei  tia 
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rible  efforts,  he  succeeded  \ti  regaining  articulation ;  and  his  voice  broken, 
and  interrupted  at  first  by  the  strong  contest  of  the  passions,  grew  clear  as 
he  proceeded,  and,  before  he  ceased,  was  loud, and  wild,  and  shiill,  as  when 
he  shouted  his  war-cry  in  the  rush  and  whirlwind  of  the  fight. 

"  Married !  —  monster !  —  my  poor,  poor,  Ida !  —  lost !  —  for  ever  lost ! 

—  no  more  then  of  reparation !  —  no  more  appeals  to  justice !  —  but  blood  ! 

—  vengeance  I  —  vile  seducer !  To  the  sanctuary  of  this  palace  thou  owest 
it  that  this  moment  is  not  the  last  of  thy  life !  But  I  defy  thee  ! — Count  oi 
Pappenheim,  I  defy  thee  to  mortal  combat,  afoot  or  on  horse,  with  lance, 
sword,  and  dagger!  Take  my  battle-gage — and  be  it  a  presage  of  thine 

.  overtlu-ow!" 

Wliiie  thus  speakincr,  Herrmann  had  loosed  from  his  arm  a  heavy  gaunt- 
let of  iron,  and,  as  he  finished,  he  hurled  it  with  prodigious  force  in  the  face 
of  the  grand  marshal.  The  blow  was  so  violent  that  Pappenheim,  over- 
thrown, fell  on  the  breast  of  the  Emperor,  bathing  the  royal  garments  with 
his  blood.  His  left  temple  was  beaten  in  by  the  stroke  of  the  terrible 
gauntlet  A  momentary  spasm  convulsed  him  —  his  limbs  stiffened  —  and 
mere  remained  ifr  the  arms  of  Maximilian  only  the  corpse  of  his  favourite. 

The  spectators  rushed  forward  with  cries  of  horror  and  affright,  and  the 
next  movement  was  to  seize  the  murderer.  But  he  was  gone.  One  of  the 
guards  was  rifling  slowly  from  the  floor,  on  which  he  had  been  fiung ;  and 
Mother  yet  staggered  under  a  blow  which  Herrmann  had  dealt  him  as  he 
retreated.  Some  of  the  party  hurried  into  the  hall,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking 
the  knight  before  he  could  pass  the  guards  stationed  at  the  palace  gates ; 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  entered  these  apartments  by  a  door 
communicating  with  the  exterior  of  the  palace,  which,  being  usually  kept 
closed,  was  left  unguarded,  and  that  he  had  thus  effected  his  unobstructed 
escape. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  trumpets  of  the  heralds  sounded  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna ;  and  they  proclaimed  a  reward  of  four  hundred  golden 
ducats  to  any  one  who  should  bring  in,  dead  or  alive,  the  knight  Herrmann 
of  Lueg,  murderer  of  the  grand  marshal.  Orders  were  also  despatched  to 
thegovernors  and  councils  of  the  different  towns  of  the  empire,  to  seize  him 
wherever  he  might  be  found.  The  funeral  of  the  Count  Pappenheim  was 
celebrated  with  great  pomp,  and  the  mausoleum  raised  to  his  memory  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Stephen. 

A  month  passed  awav  without  tidin  vs  of  the  knight  of  Camiola.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  following  report  irom  the  commander  of  the  district  oi 
Laybach  was  transmitted  to  the  imperial  chancery :  — 

According  to  intelligence  which  I  have  obtained,  it  appears  thai  ^e  knight 
Herrmann  of  Lueg  passed  through  this  town  about  three  weeks  ago.  In 
his  company  was  a  young  girl,  who  travelled  on  a  pillion  behind  him.  They 
were  met  by  two  inhabitants  of  Idria,  in  the  morning,  a  few  miles  from  this 
place,  on  the  mountain.  The  horse,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  had  broken 
down ;  and  Herrmann  was  in  the  act  of  abandoning  it,  carrying  in  one 
hand  his  cloak-bag,  and  with  the  other  supporting  the  young  girl,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  very  weak  and  ill,  and  whom  the  peasants  believe  to  have 
Deen  his  daughter.  They  lost  sight  of  the  travellers  amid  the  winding  paths 
which  lead  to  the  castle  of  Lueg. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  information,  I  sent  a  sergeant  and  ten  men-at-arms 
to  seize  the  murderer  in  his  den.  'The  sergeant  had  not  returned,  and  one 
only  of  his  ten  companions  has  this  morning  come  back,  bringing  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  particulars :  — 

Though  the  castle  of  Lueg  is  but  a  day's  journey  from  this  place,  the 
/aen  were  unable  to  reach  their  destination  before  the  second  evening.  The 
di^calty  ofadvancins  at  this  season  of  the  year,  by  pathabxmftdL'Ycv  %xvQi^^ 
ct  ihrougb  gloomy  tovests^  and  along  abrupt  pie<av^cea,"W*ft  ^^ix^^  ^Ooa 
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cftioe  of  thiB  delay ;  but  it  was  greativ  increased  by  the  absolute  necessity 
of  seeking  g^uides  and  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  theui.  The  peasants 
of  tJie  neighbourhood,  apprised  of  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  women  only  remained  behind,  who  as- 
sured them  that  the  castle  was  impregnable,  and  defended  by  unearthly 
powers.  In  the  end,  however,  a  young  peasant  was  forcibly  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  detachment,  and  compelled  to  show  the  way  to  the  fortress. 
Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands,  the  soldiers  be- 
gaa  to  climb  the  narrow  and  dangerous  road  which  conducts  to  its  principal 
entrance  ;  but,  before  they  had  proceeded  far,  they  were  stopped  by  a  wall 
of  suow,  of  fearful  height,  and  extending  directly  across  their  path.  Whilst 
they  were  seeking  some  means  of  passmg  this  barrier,  tlieir  attention  was 
attntcted  by  a  sound  overhead ;  and,  looking  up,  they  saw  (says  the  sol- 
dier) a  troop  of  bears,  furiously  pawing  amid  the  snow,  and  growling  defi- 
ance, as  it  were,  against  the  assailants.  While  their  attention  was  nvoted 
upon  this  strange  sight,  the  terrified  guide  fled,  and  the  surviving  soldier 
was  directed  by  his  sergeant  to  pursue.  This  order  saved  his  life ;  for.  at 
the  moment  he  overtook  the  peasant,  the  wall  of  snow  was  shaken  beBmd 
him,  and  an  avalanche,  huge  as  a  mountain,  overwhelmed  his  miserable 
companions.  He  affirms  that  at  this  moment  he  heard  the  hideous  roar  of 
the  bears  rise  up  like  a  shout  of  victor}',  and  that  he  saw  th«  animals  fly  like 
shadows  towara  the  pinnacle  of  the  rock.  The  dreadful  uid  momentary 
scene  was  succeeded  by  an  awful  silence ;  and  tlie  two  sole  survivors  re- 
turned to  make  their  report  of  it  to  me.  Every  where  on  their  route  this 
singular  catastrophe  only  served  to  confirm  the  terrified  peasants  in  their 
previous  belief — that  the  castle  of  Lueg  is  protected  by  supernatural  agents. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  report,  the  Aulic  Council  of  War  despatched  imme- 
diate orders  to  the  military  governor  of  Camiola,  to  invest  the  castle  of 
Lueg,  to  destroy  it  by  fire  and  sword,  and  to  seize  all,  without  exception, 
who  should  be  found  within  its  walls.  But,  before  this  order  reochca  him, 
circumstances  still  more  extraordinary  than  those  which  wo  have  narrated 
bad  occurred  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  the  neighbo'irhood  in  the  magic  re- 
sources of  the  castle. 

On  the  morning  which  succeeded  the  mission  of  the  former  expedition, 
the  inhabitants  of  Wipach,  a  village  in  Upper  Italy,  situate  to  the  left  of 
the  road  leading  from  Udine  to  Laybadi,  and  more  than  twelve  miles  firom 
Lueg,  discovered  on  the  entrance-steps  of  their  church,  in  the  public 
sauare,  ten  sleeping  men.  They  were  recognised  by  their  drpss  as  soldiers 
ot  the  imperial  guard ;  but,  on  awaking  them,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
learn  from  them  the  motive  of  their  entering  the  states  of  Venice,  then  in 
profound  peace  with  the  Emperor.  As  they  appeared  to  be  sufieiing  and 
exhausted,  the  local  magistrate  ordered  refreshments  to  bo  distributed  to 
them,  and  furnished  them  on  the  followin<v  day  with  a  conveyance  to  Adels- 
berg,  the  nearest  imperial  town,  where  they  were  taken  before  the  com- 
mandant of  the  castle.  To  his  unbounded  astonishment,  they  turned  out 
to  be  the  sergeant  and  the  nine  soldiers  who  were  believed  to  have  been 
lying  for  two  days  beneath  the  snow  in  the  gloomy  valley  of  Lueg. 

No  rational  or  satisfactory  account  of  their  strange  adventure  could,  how- 
ever, be  extracted  from  the  men.    They  were  separately  examined,  and 
unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which 
they  had  been  brought  to  Italy;  having  no  consciousness  of  anything 
which  had  happened  to  them  since  they  were  stricken  insensible  by  the 
falling  snow.    They  appeared  to  be  ^uite  as  much  astonished  at  the  event 
and  at  their  present  situation  as  their  interrogators.  One  of  them  leVuXed^iA 
the  confused  and  wandering  recollection  of  a.  painfiil  dream,  that  he\iiLd  beeia 
mA^/;  where  be  bad  beh^d  deaaona  dancins  round  a  h\i<re  fire,  andboeav 
&rcediojwaUowbimungbqmd3',  wd  all  urere  firmly  perluodSl  tbat  XYve^ 
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bad  been  und^  tbe  influence  of  evil  spirits,  who  bad  ultimately  earned  them 
through  the.  air,  and  laid  them  down  m  the  square  of  Wipacb. 

The  governor,  however,  despising  the  popular  rumours,  set  about  exe- 
cuting his  orders,  and,  in  person,  led  a  body  of  troops  to  the  siege  of  Lueg. 
He  took  with  him  two  very  light  pieces  of  artillery,  of  a  kind  then  recen^ 
come  into  use,  called  falconets ;  and  made  all  possible  arrangements  for 
supplying  his  camp  with  provisions  as  amply  as  the  severity  of  the  season 
and  tne  sterility  of  the  country  would  permit 

TJie  castle  of  Lueg  is  built  in  an  immense  hollow,  formed  by  nature  in 
the  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  at  about  two  thirds  of  its  height,  the  sides 
of  which  shelter  it  in  every  direction,  except  towards  the  east.  From  the 
almost  inacqessible  summit  of  the  mountain  which  overhangs  it  a  stone 
would  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  passing  in  front  of  the  castle,  but 
without  striking  it  It  caTinot  be  seen  from  the  foot  of  the  rock,  or  from 
the  valley  which  it  commands,  and  is  visible  only  from  the  surrounding 
heights,  which  are  at  too  great  a  distance  for  artillery  planted  on  them  to 
bear  upon  the  fortress.  At  tbe  time  of  which  we  speak,  a  narrow  path,  cut 
in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  windiixg  in  many  zigzags,  was  the  only  one 
which  afllbrded  access  to  the  castle ;  and  it  was  at  the  entrance  to  this  path 
that  the  soldiers  first  sent  against  Herrmann  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the 
falKng  snow. 

Having  reconnoitered  the  fortress,  and  decided  that  it  was  inaccessible  by 
any  other  way  than  the  winding  path  in  front,  the  governor  signified  his  ap- 
proach to  the  besieged  by  a  discharge  of  arquebuses  and  artillery.  The 
oalls^broke  off  some  splinters  from  the  rock ;  but  not  one  of  them  reached 
the  castle,  which,  at  tnis  point,  as  we  have  said,  was  invisible  to  the  engi- 
neers. Guards  were  placed  on  all  the  adjacent  heights ;  the  neighbour- 
ing forests  were  in  vain  explored  in  all  directions,  to  ascertain  if  no  other 
road  than  that  which  we  have  described  could  be  discovered ;  and,  as  this 
only  path  was  completely  choked  up  with  ice  and  snow,  and  a  single  man 
could,  under  such  circumstances,  nave  readily  stopped  the  advance  of  an 
entire  army  along  its  narrow  and  sinuous  demes,  the  governor  deemed  it 
advisable  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  endeavour,  by  the 
aid  of  famine,  to  conquer  those  whom  nature  had  taken  pains  to  defend  by 
so  extraordinary  a  position. 

It  was  drawing  towards  the  close  of  December ;  the  cold  was  piercing, 
and  the  tents  of  uie  besiegers  afforded  very  inadequate  shelter.  Their  pro- 
visions, brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  were  mostly  frozen  on  the 
way.  At  the  same  time,  the.  thick  smoke  which  rose  from  the  castle  over- 
head indicated  that  its  occupants  possessed  all  the  reouisites  for  defending 
themselves  against  the  severity  oi  the  season.  To  the  shouts  of  menace 
whTch  were  directed  against  them  they  had  only  repUed  by  mocking  cries. 
Elach  evening,  the  echoes  of  a  falconet,  discharged  by  tne  besiegers  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  their  outposts,  resounded  tnrough  the  valley ;  and 
it  was  invariably  replied  to  by  a  similar  discharge  from  the  castle  ;  afler 
which  the  soldiers  occasionally  fancied  they  coulahcar  the  sentinels  reliev- 
ed on  the  Alpine  platfoi^  overhead. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  till  towards  the  begmning  of  March ,  and 
the  governor  fejt  assured  that  the  besieged  could  not  possibly  hold  out 
much  longer ;  for  he  had  learned  that  the  castle  was  but  slenderly  provision- 
ed at  the  moment  of  its  investment,  and  that  Herrmann  had  not  had  time 
or  opportunity  for  collecting  stores.    His  conjectures  appeared  about  to  be 
realised,  when,  idftera  siege  of  more  than  sixty  days,  he  beheld,  one  mom- 
inff,  a  white  Q&g  pXtJiiodL  at  the  summit  of  the  path  which  led  to  the  castle, 
Mia  two  or  three  unarmed  men  waving  handkeichiefa  over  the  parapet  of 
Ae  platform.     Con rinced  that  the  besieged  were  making  B\gi«Xa  cit  ^wxteiv- 
««;  he  Bent  two  officers  to  meet  their  flag  of  txuce  wad  coiiSafiX^Q>a«w«» 
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faito  the  camp.  At  the  same  time,  he  perceived  advancing  down  the  torta- 
/  oas  path  a  superintendent  and  four  men,  bearing  large  baskql^  on  their 
I  Bboaldera,  which  they  finally  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Their  leader 
<      at  tlie  same  time  delivered  a  dispatch  for  the  governor,  and  then  with  the 

rest  of  the  envoys  immediately  began  to  reclimb  the  precipice. 
^        The  baskets  and  the  dispatch  were  carried  to  the  camp.    The  latter  con- 
'     taiiied  a  letter  from  Herrmann  to  the  governor,  counselling  him  to  abandon 
his  useless  enterprise,  and  save  himself  and  his  soldiers  from  perishing  with 
cold,  in  the  attempt  to  blockade  a  fortress  defended  by  a  power  mightier 
than  that  of  the  sovereign  who  had  sent  him.  It  condoled  with  him  on  the 
;      numberless  privations  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  in  the  discharge  of 
■      his  difficult  auty ;   and  knowing,  said  the  letter,  how  much  the  governor 
most  sufier  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  this  rude  season,  the  writer 
requested   his  cordial  acceptance  of  the  little  present  therewith  sent — 
which  present  he  undertook  to  renew,  during  the  continuance  of  the  in- 
clement weather,  as  often  as  the  governor  would  do  him  the  honour  to 
toceptit. 

Atler  the  reading  of  this  singular  epistle,  the  baskets  were  opened.  The 
first  was  filled  with  Cyprus  wines^  Italian  liqueurs,  and  choice  confections ; 
the  second,  with  fish  of  various  kinds,  which  appeared  to  have  left  its  native 
element  but  a  few  hours;  tlie  third,  with  oranges  and  lemons  of  great 
beauty  and  excellent  quality ;  and  the  fourth  enclosed  green  herbs,  salads 
fresh  gathered,  and  strawberries  and  raspberries  in  full  ripeness. 
The  surprise  which  this  extraordinary  gifl  excited  in  the  camp  soon  re- 
)  solved  itself  into  a  participation,  by  no  means  equivocal,  of  the  popular  ter- 
wn  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  who  could  not  help  attributing  to  sorcexy 
that  which  it  was  impossible  to  account  for  by  natural  means.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  governor,  having  determined  to  accept  the  challenge  of  Herr- 
mann, for  the  purpose  oi  ascertaining  how  far  it  might  be  mere  bravado, 
requested  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions  for  the  festival  of  Mid-Lent,  which, 
be  reminded  the  knight,  was  ayi«5A-day ;  and  to  this  demand  Herrmann  re* 
\  pfied  by  sending  him  the  four  quarters  of  an  ox  and  a  dozen  roasted  lambs. 
The  murmurs  of  the  soldiers  rose  louder  with  their  increased  conviction  of 
tbe  magic  defences  opposed  to  them ;  and  there  was  great  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  panic  which  had  spread  among  them  would  render  the 
rarther  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  useless.  The  governor,  however,  had 
come  to  a  difierent  conclusion ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  he  wrote  to  his  court 
the  assurance  of  a  speedy  and  successful  termination  to  the  siege,  in  conse- 
Qoence,  he  said,  of  circumstances  which  had  just  been  communicated  to 
him. 

.  The  severe  season  was  drawing  towards  its  close.  The  snow  yet  cov* 
^  eied  the  whole  of  the  Julian  Alps,  amid  which  the  castle  of  Lueg  is  situat' 
ed ;  its  streams  and  lakes  were  still  frozen.  But,  at  the  southern  foot  of 
this  chain,  Uie  soil  of  Italy  had  bemin  to  put  on  its  garb  of  greenness.  The 
wood-cutters  of  Camiola  were  still  shut  up  closely  in  their  smoky  cabins, 
while  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Isonce,  at  only  a  few  leagues'  dis- 
■  tance,  had  already  spread  themselves  abroad  over  the  fields,  and,  cheered 
by  the  earliest  bcAms  of  a  March  sun,  resumed  their  rustic  occupations. 

In  the  little  town  of  Gorice,  the  capital  of  that  happy  country,  had,  for 
many  years,  resided  an  honest  disciple  of  Esculapius,  who,  in  the  quiet 
and  benevolent  exercise  of  his  useful  art,  had  conciliated  the  respect  and 
iflectioDS  of  the  simple  people  amongst  whom  he  dwelt  And  truly  did 
&e  Doctor  Belgarbo  deserve  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  and  YfVoiG^ 
had  somehow  apread  hejrond  the  neigbboarhood  which  might  \\ave  WAvax* 
hbetbe  natural  lunit  of  its  influence.     An  exterior  BomewViat  tude,  ai 

.fSSS  "^.^  ^f°  ^^i!"  ^"®  *"^  ^<>™«  fro»»  the  mounVoMMS  ^< 
coaAmed mtbuaupn^t gpuit und  aeontle  hearU  To  lua skVU aa  «i V^^ 
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cian  he  added  the  fidelity  and  the  judgment  which  made  Iiim  a  euro  and 
fast  frieod,  and,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  a  safe  and  prudent  counsellor. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  Lent,  in  the  year  which  witnessed  the  events 
just  narrated,  that  a  servant  in  livery,  and  leading  by  the  bridle  a  ridcrleas 
horse,  richly  caparisoned,  stopped  one  morning  at  the  doctor's  ^atc.  He 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  written  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  which  intrcat- 
ed  Belgarbo  to  set  out  without  delay  for  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Idria,  in  order  to  employ  the  resources  of  his  skill  in  behalf  of  a  lady  of  rank, 
who  was  severely  indisposed.  Not  unaccustomed  to  such  summonses, 
the  doctor  at  once  took  his  doak  and  case  of  instruments^  and,  having 
delivered  a  few  instructions  to  the  assistant^  who  supplied  his  place  during 
his  short  absences,  he  mounted  the  horse  brought  for  him,  and  set  out  with 
his  guide  in  the  direction  of  Germany. 

-^er  a  few  hours*  riding,  they  passed  through  the  village  of  Wipach,  and 
about  sunset  arrived  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  leading  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  over  which  lies  the  road  into  Camiola. 

During  their  ride,  the  doctor  had  time  to  remember  tliat  the  letter  men- 
tioned neitiier  the  name  of  the  sick  lady,  nor  that  of  the  place  to  which  he 
was  thus  suddenly  summoned ;  and  he  had  more  than  once  endeavoured 
to  extract  some  information  on  these  subjects  from  his  guide.  But  tlie  man 
either  could  not  or  would  not  give  him  any  further  explanation  than  tlie  as- 
surance that  they  should  reach  the  place  of  their  destination  on  that  same 
evening. 

At  length,  at  the  entrance  of  a  very  confined  gorge,  and  on  the  brink  of  a 
stream  wnose  noisy  waters  were  crossed  by  a  rude  bridge,  his  guide  turned 
aside,  and  struck  mto  a  narrow  and  difficult  defile  to  the  right,  following 
the  edge  of  the  torrent  in  a  direction  contrary  to  its  course,  and  penetrating 
among  steep  and  abrupt  rocks  whose  bases  formed  its  rough  bed.  The 
doctor  could  not  help  feeling  some  surprise  that  such  a  path  should  lead  to 
any  habitation ;  in  fact,  after  a  few  minutes  of  travel,  the  by-road  itself  dis- 
appeared at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  cliflfj  whose  lofty  and  abrupt  front 
was  separated  by  a  kind  oi  esplanade,  only  a  few  fathoms  in  breadth,  from  a 
precipice,  at  whose  dark  foot  the  torrent  flowed  with  a  dismal  sound.  Here 
nis  guide  paused  and  dismounted,  directing  the  doctor  to  do  the  same. 
**  The  restof  our  journey,"  said  he,  "  can  be  performed  only  on  foot." 

The  doctor  threw  a  distrustful  and  uneasy  glance  around  him.  The  sun 
had  sunk  below  the  visible  horizon ;  but,  b^  me  imperfect  light  which  still 
lingered  in  the  heavens,  he  perceived,  at  a  few  paces'  distance,  the  entrance 
of  a  low  cavern.  While  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  it,  two  men  issued  from 
its  mouth,  and  began  silently  busying  themselves  about  the  horses,  the 
bridles  of  which  they  tied  to  the  hanging  shrubs  which  clun»  to  the  face 
of  the  rock.  Their  spatterdashes  of  leather,  and  caps  made  of^the  skin  of 
the  wild-boar,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  miners ;  but  they  wore,  besides, 
«ver  their  shoulders,  each  a  bear-skin  cloak,  reaching  down  to  the  waist. 

By  the  time^  however,  that  he  had  completed  his  hurried  survey,  his  guide 
had  struck  a  light ;  and,  the  men  who  had  issued  from  the  cavern  having 
kindUni  two  torches,  he  turned  to  Belgarbo,  and,  with  a  motion  of  the  fin- 
ger, directed  him  to  enter  the  subterranean  passage.  The  doctor  was  a  man 
of  resolution ;  and,*  without  ^ving  way  to  unnecessary  alarm  at  the  some- 
what extraordinary  position  m  which  he  found  himself,  he  resolved  to  break 
^  its  mystery.  Turning  to  his  conductor,  he  addressed  him  in  a  firm  tone  and 
manner. 

"  I  came  here  to  visit  a  sick  lady  in  a  knightly  castle,"  he  said,  "  and 
not  to  explore  gloomy  caverns  with  unknown  companions.    Unless  the 
object  for  which  I  have  been  brought  hither,  the  p\ace  to  -which  it  is  pro- 
^f^j^  conduct  me,  and  the  name  of  the  parties  tumngiveed  o^  ni^  «fcv 
^  z»/>  erpJained  to  me  in  cl«ar  terms,  I  rduae  Xo  ptocftc^  ^vrtXSRfti,  w»^ 
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will  at  once  endesTonr  to  retrace  the  road  by  mrhich  I  hare  been  led  into 
this  wild  place.** 

"  You  are  wrong,"  said  his  guide,  in  a  mild  tone,  "  to  distrust  us.  No 
danger  awaits  you.  The  master  whom  I  serve  has,  in  truth,  placed 
himself  m  yoitr  power,  since  I  have  conducted  you,  without  taking  any 
precautions  for  secrecy,  into  a  place,  which  it  is  of  high  importance  to  him 
that  no  stranger  should  know.  My  orders  are  to  lead  you  into  his  presence ; 
k^it  I  am  forbidden  to  employ  any  means  of  compulsion.  If  you  persist  in 
your  refusal  to  follow  us,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  conduct  you  back  to  Gorice, 
without  further  condition  on  your  port  than  your  word  of  honour  never  to 
point  out  to  living  man  the  spot  on  which  we  now  stand.  But,  trust  me 
should  you  complete  the  journey,  you  will  find  no  cause  to  repent  iL  My 
master  is  generous,  and  will  freely  requite  the  services  he  seeks  at  your 
hands — to  say  nothing  of  the  urgency  with  which  humanity  calls  on  you  to 
exert  the  power  of  your  art  for  a  beautiful  and  unhappy  lady,  whoso  real 
danger  alarms  all  who  love,  and  grieves  all  who  serve  her." 

During  this  harangue,  the  doctor  fixed  his  eyes  searchingly  on  the  open 
countenance  and  composed  features  of  the  speaker ;  and  the  deep  and 
earnest  gaze  appeared  to  satisfy  him.  As  the  man  proceeded,  his  reluc- 
tance seemed  gradually  to  vanish  ;  and  the  concluding  words  determined 
him  to  pursue  the  adventure  at  all  hazards.  Though  past  the  age  of  pas- 
sion or  enthusiasm,  the  image  of  a  young  and  suffering  woman  had  still  a 
powerful  interest  for  the  doctor;  and  the  sentiment  of  manly  pity  was,  on 
the  present  occasion,  strongly  reinforced  by  that  of  curiosity,  which,  also, 
the  doctor  had  not  outlived.  Afler  a  short  pause,  therefore,  he  expressed 
his  willin^ess  to  follow  his  conductors. 

They  then  entered  (he  cavern.  The  miners  led  the  way,  one  of  them 
carrying  a  torch,  and  the  other  a  plank,  which  served  as  a  brid^  for  pass* 
n^  over  the  saps  and  fissures,  which  in  many  places  orossea  their  path. 
The  doctor  foUowed,  and  the  order  of  march  was  closed  by  his  travelling 
companion  carr3ring  the  other  torch. 

After  a  progress  of  a  few  minutes,  the  vault  seemed  to  terminate ;  and 
the  two  leaders,  having  removed  with  great  eflR)rt  a  huge  block  of  stone, 
which  turned  on  a  secret  pivot,  discovered  a  low  and  narrow  passage,  which 
eonid  only  be  entered  singly  and  in  a  stooping  posture.  This  inconvenient 
path,  after  some  hundreds  of  paces,  opened  mto  an  immense  hall,  whose 
sides,  embdlished  with  stalactites  of  varied  and  grotesque  forms,  reflected 
in  all  directions  the  glare  of  the  flambeaux,  and  produced  the  efiect  of  a 
tiboasand  lights. 

The  floor  of  this  immense  cavern  was  traversed  in  its  centre  by  a  torrent 
which  flowed  through  a  fissure  in  the  rock.  Having  crossed  this  melancho- 
ly stream  by  means  of  the  plank,  the  path  passed  at  some  little  distance 
Romits  banks  over  a  fiarrow  ledge,  suspended,  as  it  were,  above  a  dark 
precipice,  whose  depth  could  only  be  guessed  ai;  and,  after  having  led 
them  painfully  up  a  steep  and  toilsome  ascent,  terminated,  at  length,  in  a 
■erics  of  cavemed  halls  of  different  dimensions,  whose  varied  incrustations 
and  transparent  columns,  startled  into  splendour  by  the  lights  which  they 
carried,  almost  blinded  them  with  their  sudden  and  dazzling  brilliancy. 
Tlieir  progress  continued  lon^  amid  the  windings  of  this  vast  and  splendid 
labyrinth ;  and  the  amazed  doctor  would  gladly  have  paused  more  than 
once  both  for  rest  and  that  he  might  examine  more  closely  these  natural 
wonders.  His  guides,  however,  walked  silently  and  steadily  on  j  and  the 
echoes  of  their  footsteps  died  solemnly  and  mournfully  away  amid  the  far 
recesses  and  beneath  me  vast  and  gloomy  vaults. 

The  wearied  doctor  at  length  beffan  to  t}unk  that  this  siibleTTaxieatv  mviA 
iw.  to  bare  no  end.    It  appeared  to  him,  judging  from  the  fatAQse  «tt^ 
Mui^ar  wJucb  be  began  to  feel,  that  be  mmt  bare  walked  for  maM  VtfW» 
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along  this  damp  and  dangerous  floor,  when  he  found  himself  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  corridor,  whose  sides,  hewn  and  wrought  with  care  and  regulari- 
ty, indicated,  at  length,  the  handiwork  of  man.  At  the  further  eztremitj 
of  this  artificial  passage,  a  thick  iron  door  creaked  on  its  massive  hinges, 
and  disclosed  a  night  of  thirty  or  forty  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  two 
peasants  stopped.  Up  this  staircase  his  first  guide  alone  preceded  him, 
carrying  the  light ;  and,  on  arriving  at  its  summit,  a  small  door,  invisible 
without,  was  opened  from  within  :  and  Bel^rbo  found  himself  in  a  saloon, 
magnificently  furnished  and  warmed  by  a  blazing  fire,  and  in  presence  of  a 
man  of  noble  appearance  who  advanced  to  meet  him. 

4c  ife  «  ♦  « 

''  By  my  faith,^  said  the  doctor,  setting  down  his  glass  on  the  table  at 
which  he  and  his  host  were  seated,  **  the  honest  fellow  was  right  when  he 
said  that  I  should  not  repent  following  him,  since  I  find  mysdf  once  more 
in  companionship  with  an  old  acquaintance — I  think  that  I  may  venture 
to  say  a  friend — of  my  youth.  But  why  was  I  brought  hither  with  such 
mysterious  precautions? — and  why  by  that  infernal  route? — A  word  of 
yours,  Lord  of  Lueg,  would  have  dravini  me  to  you  by  the  highway,  which 
—  unless  I  am  out  in  my  reckoning — must  pass  very  near  this  hill-fortress 
of  yours." 

"  I  could  not  be  sure,"  replied  Herrmann,  "  that  the  memory  of  our  an- 
cient ties  would  suffice  to  determine  you  upon  this  expedition ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  your  refusal,  prudence  required  that  my  name  should  not  be  dis- 
closed to  you.  As  for  the  way,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  select  a  more 
,  commodious  one,  the  troops  which  besiege  me  occupying  allthe  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  castle." 

"  You  in  a  state  of  siege !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  doctor :  "  where- 
fore ?  —  by  whom  ?"  "^ 

To  these  questions  Herrmann  replied  by  a  recital  of  the  events  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  adding  some  particulars  which  he 
has  yet  to  learn. 

''The  ten  soldiers,"  said  he, "  who  were  buried  beneath  the  avalanche, 
which  my  people  had  prepared  in  firont  of  the  cattle  terrace,  were  speedily 
extricated  from  it.  Tney  were  brought,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  into  this 
hall,  and  restored  to  life.  Scarcely  had  they  reined  the  use  of  theirfaculties 
when  we  administered  to  them  a  sleeping  potion,  which,  in  their  exhausted 
condition,  soon  reconsigned  thtoi  to  unconsciousness.  In  this  state  they 
were  carried,  by  the  same  route  which  conducted  you  hither,  till  they 
reached  the  frontier  of  Italy.  There,  a  faithful  agent,  with  two  covered 
ears,  awaited  thera,  conveyed  them  to  Wipach,  and  laid  them  down  in  the 
market-place,  while  its  inhabitants  were  buried  in  slumber.  Thus  did  I  con- 
tnve  to  get  rid  of  these  inconvenient  guests,  without  the  necessity  for  more 
bloodshed,  and  without  compromising  the  important  secret  of  my  defence. 
With  the  exception  of  you  alone  —  of  the  three  men  whom  you  have  seen, 
and  of  whose  fidelity  and  prudence  I  am  assured  —  and  of  myself —  no 
living  being  knows  tne  avenue  by  which  you  have  reached  this  castle." 

''  And  now,"  said  the  doctor,  after  a  moment's  pause, ''  what  is  your 
intention  ?  Do  you  reckon  upon  holding  out,  with  a  dozen  peasants 
against  the  forces  of  his  imperial  majesty?" 

''  It  would  be  mere  madness !"  said  the  knight  "  A  month  hence,  the  ice 
and  snow  which  render  this  castle  unassailable  will  be  dissolved,  and  the 
vi^rous  attack  of  a  few  hours  would  force  an  entrance.    My  design  is  to 
withdraw  into  the  state  of  Venice,  to  which  city  I  have  already  transmitted 
all  that  I  can  realize  of  my  property." 
"Then  the  sooner  the  better,"  said  the  doctor.    "I  marvel  that,  havmg 
^fajv  retreat  at  your  back,  you  have  not  soouei  \Aketi  th^  -wyb^  ?i\B^  «a  - 
n^oichyou  ba  ve  readred,'* 
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''Tea  days  a^"  replied  Herrmann,  "  I  shoold  have  abandoned  this 
eistle  but  for  the  illness  of  roj  child,  who  appears  to  me  too  weak  to  bear 
remoTaL  It  is  precisely  to  assist  me  in  overcoming  this  difficulty  that  I 
have  need  of  your  skilL  When  you  have  seen  my  poor  girl,"  continued  ' 
he,  ringing  a  bell  which  stood  on  the  table,  "  you  will  tell  me  if  it  be  pos- 
fdble,  without  destroying  her  life,  to  transport  her  by  the  route  which  you 
have  travelled  this  evening.  If  not,  I  must  stay  here,  and  perish  with 
Ida." 

The  large  door  of  the  saloon  opened,  and  a  servant  appeared.  "  TeR 
my  daughter,"  said  the  knight,  "  that  the  physician  whom  I  expected  is 
here,  and  ask  if  she  is  ready  to  receive  him." 

The  servant  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  the  order  which  he  had  received; 
remained  as  if  turned  into  stone,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  doctor.  The 
strangeness  of  his  demeanour  excited  the  notice  of  Belgarbo,  who  met  the 
stnpined  gaze  of  the  man,  and  in  his  turn  be^n  to  scrutinize  his  features. 

"  Well !"  cried  Herrmann,  "  why  do  you  linger  there  ?  —  Did  you  not 
here  my  commands  ?" 

The  servant  left  the  room  without  uttering  a  word ;  and  Herrmann  was 
about  to  resume  the  conversation  which  his  entrance  had  interrupted,  when 
he  was  stopped  by  Belgarbo,  who,  laying  his  hand  solemnly  on  the  arm  of 
the  knight,  inquired,  in  an  earnest  tone  o?  voice,  "  Who  is  tnat  man  7  —  is 
he  well  known  to  you  ?" 

"He  is  an  old  servant  of  our  house,"  replied  Herrmann,  "who,  since, 
the  siege,  has  discharged  in  this  castle  the  runctions  of  major-domo." 

''Beware  of  him !"  earnestly  answered  the  doctor.  *'I  have  looked 
well  upon  the  lines  of  his  physiognomy,  and  they  speak  of  no  good." 

The  smile  of  an  instant  passed  across  the  features  of  the  knishtof  Lueg. 
"  You  must  forgive  mc,"  lie  said, ''  if  I  suffer  many  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice to  outweigh  in  my  mind  the  loose  and  experimental  rules  of  a  conjec- 
tural science." 

"  Despise  not  those  rules,  though  you  know  them  not.  I  have  been 
rarely  deceived  in  their  ap^cation.  Again  I  say  beware  of  that  man  ! 
1  have  read  him  closely.  The  prominent  cheek-bones,  the  thin  lips,  the 
pointed  chin,  the  sunken  eyes,  the  triangular  forehead  —  these,  when  they 
come  toother,  are  the  unfailing  indices  of  treachery  and  crime." 

"  I  will  not  dispute  with  you,"  said  Herrmann.  "  I  have,  however, 
nothing  to  fear  from  that  man.  He  is  not  one  of  those  whom  I  intend  to 
make  the  companions  of  my  fli^t ;  and  the  secret  of  tlie  subterranean 
outlet  is  entirely  unknown  to  him.  To  this  circumstance  is  owin^  the 
grotesque  surprise  which  he  exhibited  on  seeing  you  here,  without  beinf 
able  to  divine  whence  you  could  have  sprung  :  and  the  place  which  I  shul 
B^ect  for  my  retreat  will  remain  equally  unknown  to  him." 

Belgarbo  received  these  assurances  as  an  homage  paid  to  science  by  one 
whom  he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  ;  and  the  conversation  returned  to 
the  subject  which  this  incident  had  interrupted.    "  I  have  told  you,"  said  the 
knight,  "  that  the  declining  health  of  my  unhappy  child  is  the  only  obstacle 
to  my  immediate  departure.    Since  her  arrival  in  this  castle,  my  fair  giri 
has  drooped  daily,  and  our  coming  was  too  sudden  for  me  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  her  comfort.    I  am  almost  her  sole  attendant : 
ind  that  circumstance  has  forced  tne  to  see,  more  closely  than  I  can  well 
bear  to  think  of,  the  bloom  daily  withering  on  her  cheek,  and  the  light 
&ding  in  her  eyes.    My  poor  Ida,  the  sole  remnant  of  my  house,  droops 
her  head  like  a  dying  lily.    To  all  my  representations  of  the  necessity  of 
our  immediate  removal  she  answers  witn  looks  which  seem  to  asBCtl*ite 
otter  impoBaibWty^  in  her  own  emse  ;  and  when  she  implores  me  to  lettve  \i£ff 
Jkav,  those  same  Jooka  add,  what  her  tongue  spares  me — to  die  I   DoctOT  \ 
iAe  Aifaaea  of  my  ancieataad  unataiaed  house  iMve  WUied  mtK  ^W* 
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sweet  and,  I  fear  me,  djing  girl.  But  I  cannot  leave  her  here  to  (he 
chances  of  that  which  must  ensue  upon  my  departure ;  and,  if  her  removal 
cannot  be  effected  with  safetj,  then  must  Maximilian  aven0;e  liis  minion, 
and  I  must  remain  and  perish  with  the  blossom  I  have  rcaredin  vain." 

"  It  shall  go  hard,"  said  the  doctor,  afler  a  pause,  which  did  not  redeem 
his  voice  from  faltering — **  it  shall  go  hard  but  we  will  contrive  to  remove 
her  as  far  as  my  dwelling  at  Gorice,  where  she  can  remain  in  safety  and 
secresy  till  thesofl  breath  of  our  Italian  air  has  enabled  me  to  restore  her  to 
her  father,  with  the  roses  of  the  south  upon  her  cheek.'' 

**  Could  that  be  effected,"  said  Herrmann,  straining  the  hand  of  his  old 
and  kind  friend,  "  I  should  owe  you  a  larger  debt  of  gratitude  than  I  could 
ever  pay.  But  see  my  child,  and  judge  for  yourself.  This  man  will  conduct 
you  to  my  daughter." 

The  major-domo  had  iust  entered,  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand.  The  doctor 
rose,  and,  approaching  him,  sought  to  resume  the  course  of  his  physiog- 
nomical observations  upon  the  repulsive  features  of  the  man ;  but  the 
txxjor-domo  escaped  further  examination  for  the  present,  by  turning  round 
to  lead  the  way  towards  the  apartment  of  the  Lady  Ida :  and  a  moment 
afterwards  the  doctor  found  himself  alone  with  his  young  and  beautiful 
patient. 

When  Belgarbo  returned  into  the  saloon  his  cheek  was  pale,  and  his  eye 
rose  not  to  meet  the  glance  of  the  anxious  father. 

**  What  think  you  of  my  daughter's  state?"  said  the  Lord  of  Lueg, 
earnestly.    "  May  we  prepare  to  depart  ?" 

'*  I  have  arranged  with  the  Lady  Ida,"  said  the  doctor, ''  for  our  depart- 
ure on  the  secona  day  from  hence. — Lord  of  Lueg!"  he  continued,  looking 
quickly  up,  as  he  heard  the  deep  and  long-drawn  inspiration  which  proclaim- 
ed that  a  heavy  weight  was  taken  from  the  listener's  heart — *'  Herrmann 
of  Lueg  •  1  have  no  consolation  to  offer  you.  We  will,  at  all  events,  try 
this  journey.  It  is,  on  all  accounts,  necessary,  and  may  be  so  conduct^ 
that  Ida  shall  be  no  great  sufferer  from  its  fatigue.  In  my  quiet  dwelling 
she  will  be  better  than  amid  the  anxieties  which  beset  her  here  on  your 
account ;  and  remember,  my  friend,"  he  concluded,  as  he  took  the  hand  of 
the  knight,  ''  remember  that  I  speak  of  both  hope  and  fear  when  I  say  that 
the  soil  air  of  the  plains  is  essential  to  the  Lady  Ida." 

There  was  a  long  pause :  and  the  doctor  was  relieved  from  a  silence 
which,  understanding  as  he  did  its  meaning,  was  growing  painful  to  him, 
when  it  was  at  length  broken  by  the  tolling  of  the  castle  bell.     The  knight' 
raised  his  head  at  the  sound,  and,  as  he  returned  the  grasp  of  Belgarbo'a 
band,  his  face  was  calm,  and  his  voice  clear,  but  mournful. 

"  Eleven.  It  is  the  hour  in  which  this  arm  unintentionally,  but  most  jus- 
tly, slew  that  villain.  He  perished  amid  a  debauch,  all  unprepared  for  the 
tnbunal  to  which  my  rash  hand  dismissed  him.  That  crime,  each  evening, 
at  this  hour,  I  strive  to  expiate.  Go  with  me!  let  us  pray  for  the  soul  of 
Pappenheim !  —  And,"  he  added,  afler  a  moment's  pause,  but  in  a  voice 
that  had  lost  its  clearness  and  trembled  sensibly,  '*  we  will  pray,  too,  for 
my  daughter." 

On  leaving  the  hall,  they  were  met  by  the  major-domo,  with  a  ffambeau 
in  his  hand,  who  conducted  them  to  the  door  of  the  chapel,  a  small  edifice, 
of  which  it  is  indispensable,  for  the  understanding  of  the  subsequent  events, 
that  we  should  give  some  description. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  platform,  or  forecourt,  of  the  castle  of  Lueg,  on 

the  side  fronting  its  entrance,  the  rock  is  rent  by  a  vertical  fissure,  visibleirom 

the  outside,  ana  descending  to  the  level  of  the  plain  below.     At  the  foot  of 

iA/s  chasm,  there  existed,  in  ages  prior  to  the  time  in  which  our  narrative  is 

laid,  a  reservoir,  fed  from  som^  neighbouring  spnugs*,  a,tvA,«A>Jt\%r^%xVft 

^as,  ia  Bumiaer,  Hi  supplied  with  water,  its  ancienl  poaaftttBOtftVaA  VsSkwcw 
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idTtntage  of  this  accidental  circumstance  to  remed?  that  inconvenience. 
f    Orer  the  summit  of  the  fissure,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  castle  terrace,  a  0 
little  huildinff  had  been  erected,  projecting  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 
md  famishea  with  a  windlass  and  pulley.    The  floor  iiad  in  its  centre  an 
opening  like  that  of  a  well  —  and  in  troth,  this  building  was  made  to  serve 
^    the  purpose  of  a  well,  by  the  help  of  two  buckets,  ana  a  rope  some  hun- 
w    drea  feet  in  length,  by  which  water  was  slowly  raised  from  the  reservoir 
in  the  plain,  when  the  supply  from  the  hills  was  msufficientfor  the  wants  oC 
the  castle. 
Bat  for  many  years  this  slow  and  laborious  mode  of  supply  had  been  su- 
\     pereeded  by  the  discovery  of  a  spring  in  the  side  of  the  rock  which  shelters 
*     the  fortress.      Herrmann's  father,  on  giving  up  the  well,  took  it  into  his 
I      head  to  convert  the  building  which  coverea  it  into  an  oratoir.    A  strong 
\      floor  was  laid  down  over  the  opening  of  the  former  well ;  and  on  the  spot 
WIS  erected  an  altar,  before  which  a  lamp,  suspended  from  the  roof,  was 
^    kept  burning.    Such  was  the  chapel  of  Lueg,  wotch  exists  to  this  day,  al- 
tbot]^  now  devoted  to  profane  purposes. 
Th^knight  and  Bel^bo,  having  performed  their  devotions,  quitted  the 
I      chapeL    The  brow  of  the  former,  though  sad,  had  recovered  all  its  serenity. 
\     They  spoke  together  hke  friends  of  many  years,  and  Herrmann  pointed  out 
;     to  the  doctor  the  singular  situation,  and  explained  the  peculiarities  of 
I      the  castle.    At  this  moment  they  had  reached  the  grand  terrace.    A  para- 
!     pet,  of  no  great  elevation,  separated  them  from  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
i     pice.    From  the  platfcmn  on  which  the^  stood  they  could  perceive,  at  a 
\     fearful  depth,  the  hghts  of  the  besiegers  in  the  valley,  and  tno  watch-fires 
^    of  their  outpost  on  the  distant  heights.    To  their  left  was  the  difficult  path 
which  led  upward  to  the  platform,  with  its  numerous  windin|;8.    At  their 
backs  the  buildings  of  the  dwelling,  reared  against  the  rock,  seemed  to 
form  a  portion  of  it.    The  air  was  sharp,  and  tiie  night  dark,  although  the 
sky  was  studded  with  stars. 

Suddenly  the  knight  paused,  as  if  startled  hj  an  unexpected  sound,  and 
leaned  over  the  parapet,  in  an  attitude  of  attention.  *'  who  can  it  be,"  he 
said,  **  that  disturbs  at  this  hour  the  watch  of  my  sentinels  ?  Some  one  is 
ascending  the  path.    Come — let  us  meet  him  f" 

They  approached  the  gate,  which  was  guarded,  as  usual,  by  four  soldiers, 
onder  the  orders  of  the  warden.    In  a  tew  minutes,  a  breatnless  man  pre- 
^   sented  Inmself  outside,  gave  the  pass- word,  was  admitted,  and  stood  before 
^  them. — It  was  the  major-domo ! 

**  Whence  come  you  at  this  hour  ?'  abruptly  inquired  his  master. 
"  I  was  goin^  —  I  thought  —  "  stammcrra  out  the  terrified  servant  —  **  1 
&ncied  I  heara  —  give  me  time  to  breathe,  and  I  will  explain  to  you." 
L     ** Bring  a  fight !"  exclaimed  the  doctor; ''  let  me  look  once  more  upon 
'  the  fiice  of  that  man !    His  voice  seems  parched  and  husky  to  me  —  the 
tnith  will  have  great  difficulty  in  making  its  way  out  of  his  tnroat !" 
The  doctor's  examination  was  unfavourable  to  the  major-domo.    In  vain 
.  the  latter,  having  gained  time  to  recover  from  bis  surprise,  endeavoured  to 
7  penraade  ois  hearers  that  he  had  merely  left  the  castloto  discover  the  cause 
of  some  sounds  which  he  asserted  he  had  heard.    Belgarbo  interrupted  his 
explanation.    "Thou  Hest!"  he  said.     *'  God  knows  what  has  been  the 
motive  of  thy  sally !    But  I  am  prepared  to  swear,  by  the  principles  of  the 
Kience  which  I  profess,  that  thou  art  hatching  some  treason.    Lord  Hcrr- 
\  Bnm !  —  I  faav«  said  it  before,  and  I  say  it  again— beware  of  that  man !" 
I     ^^By  my  faith,  and  I  intend  to  follow  your  counsel !"  said  the  kni^l, 
I  who  mid  been  an  attentive  spectetor  oTth»  scene,    "  His  noctUTnal  latwAe, 
I  vithout  foiypladftible  motive,  a  ifake  enough  to  eonfinn  your  Buap\c\oua, 
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the  precincts  of  the  castle ;  and  you  will  not  allow  him,  on  any  pretext,  td  paAf 
%l»eyondthem.  —  And  thou !" — to  the  major-domo, "  go  and  fulfil  Uiy  fano' 
tions  within ;  and  remember  that  thy  conduct  will  Irom  this  moment  be 
strictly  watched.  If  thou  attemptest  to  pass  the  limits  of  this  terrace,  I  will 
have  thee  thrown  over  the  precipice !" 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the  knight  and  the  doctor  seated  by 
the  fire,  oocupiea  themselves  in  arranging  for  their  departure  on  the  mor- 
row. The  three  trusty  servants  of  tSe  cavern,  admitted  secretly  into  the 
saloon,  received  orders  to  prepare  a  covered  litter,  adapted  for  passing 
easily  along  the  various  defiles  of  the  subterranean  route,  and  warmly  lined 
Mrith  skins,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  youthful  invalid.  A  darker  cloud 
than  usual  rested  upon  the  brow  of  Herrmann ;  there  was  a  look  of  deep 
melancholy  in  his  eyes,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  nation  about  the  mus^ 
cles  of  his  mouth,  which  told  of  some  gentler  feeling,  whose  influence  re- 
deemed and  controlled  his  sterner  thoughts,  and  perhaps  prevented  some 
wild  outbreak  of  his  rash  and  fiery  spint.  In  truth,  Herrmann  had  cause 
enough  for  all  these  emotions,  the  ruder  of  which  were  awakened  by  the 
thouSit  that  he  was  about  to  abandon  for  ever  the  castle  of  his  ancestors, 
and  his  place  in  the  land ;  and  the  gentler  by  fears  for  his  child,  who  seem- 
ed  altogether  unable  to  oidure  the  Tatigue  of  removal,  and  whose  farewell 
to  him  that  night  had  been  spoken  in  words  and  darkened  by  forebodings 
which  had  almost  broken  his  strong  heart. 

The  doctor  saw  and  understood  all  that  was  passing  in  the  breast  of  his 
companion,  and  strove  to  lead  him  into  the  discussion  of  projects  for  the 
future  with  some  success.  The  two  friends  sat  long  together ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  turret-clock  struck  eleven  that  Herrmann  rose  to  proceed  to  his 
accustomed  devotions ;  and,  pressing  the  hand  of  the  doctor,  intreated  him 
to  visit  the  couch  of  the  invalid  once  more  before  he  retired  to  rest 

As  he  left  the  hall,  the  knight  found  the  major-domo  waiting  at  his  ac- 
customed post  with  his  lighteatorch.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated  how  to 
act  towards  this  man,  whose  presence  had  become  odious  to  him ;  and  he 
almost  resolved  to  take  the  light  from  him  and  proceed  alone.  But,  after 
an  instant's  reflection,  he  determined  to  let  him  discharge  his  ordinary  ser- 
vice for  that  night,  and  motioned  to  him  to  lead  the  way. 

When  he  reached  the  gate  of  the  chapel,  the  Lord  of  Lueg  turned  sud- 
denly round  to  look  upon  the  face  of  his  servant.  The  sinister  expression 
of  tlie  man's  features  struck  him  more  forcibly  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 
All  the  doctor's  suspicions  flashed  strongly  through  his  mind,  and  he  came 
to  the  resolution  of  having  them  clearea  up  on  me  spot.  Whilst  he  was 
meditating  on  the  means  to  be  pursued  for  thjs  purpose,  the  major-domo 
had  left  him  as  usual ;  and,  imagming  that  his  master  would  at  once  com- 
mence  Ids  devotions,  he  proceeded  stealthily  to  place  his  flambeau  on  the 
edge  of  the  parapet.  The  knight,  having  repassed  the  door  of  the  chapel, 
followed  the  man's  steps,  and  seized  him  by  the  arm  a&  he  turned  to  leave 
the  wall  on  which  he  had  left  the  light 

"  Listen !"  said  he,  as  he  dragged  him  forcibly  back  towards  the  chapel, 
and  compelled  him  to  kneel  before  the  altar ;  'Misten !  —  I  have  somewhat 
to  say  to  thee.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  the  God  who  hears  and  sees  all 
things,  will  I  be  satisfied  frQ«n  thine  own  lips  as  to  the  designs  of  which 
thou  art  accused.  I  will  trust  thee  again  if  thou  wilt  swear  to  me  here,  by 
thy  hopes  of  eternal  salvation,  that  thou  art  not  a  traitor !" 

"  Here !  —  oh !  not  here !"  screamed  the  wretched  man,  in  a  voice  shrill 
with  terror.  **  Fly !  —  fly !  — take  me  from  this  spot,  and  you  shall  know 
aHJ" 

''All  f  villain  !'*  exclaimed  the  knight,  as  with  a  strong  ann  he  held  down 
jAeatn^gUng  wretch,  "thou  wert  then  abont  to  betray  Taft\ — Qwi  wkl^ — 
CoDfeaa  all -^ here,  beion  God,  who  is  listemngto  \bfte\« 
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The  screams  of  the  major-domo  rose  wilder  and  shriller,  and  the  hair 
Mood  straight  up  on  his  head.    **  I  am  guilty  .">  he  cried  z  **  but,  oh !  fly ! 
fly !  — or  we  are  both  lost !  —  the  abyss  is  about  to  open  beneath  us !" 

But  his  desperate  efforts  were  vain.  The  knight,  attributins  the  tenors 
of  the  writhing  villain  to  religious  honor,  hela  him  forcibly  down  on  the 
fearful  spot  in  front  of  the  altar.  At  this  moment  a  loud  explosion  arose 
from  the  foot  of  the  rock.  The  lamp  of  the  shrine  was  extinguished,  and 
A  deep  silence  succeeded  the  shrieks  of  agony  which  terrifi»l  the  warders. 
The  nearest  sentinel  on  parade  fancied  he  heard  after  some  moments  the 
sound  of  groans,  and  at  length  gave  the  alarm.  The  chapel  was  entered ; 
and  a  frightful  spectacle  presented  itself^ 

Herrmann  haid  died  instantly,  A  ball  from  a  falconet,  guided  by  a  Une 
and  lead,  descending  through  a  hole  bored  for  the  purpose  in  the  floor  to 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  nad  pa^ed  through  his  lun^  A  splinter  from  one  ot 
the  beams,  broken  ofl*by  the  murderous  projectile,  had  pierced  the  entrails 
of  the  majjor4omo,  and  mangled  them  frightfully.  Some  gold  pieces,  the 
(huts  of  his  treachery,  which  he  carried  concealed  beneath  his  garments, 
were  buried  in  tiie  dreadful  wound.  He  Ungered  for  an  hour  in  hideous 
torments ;  and  confessed,  before  he  expired,  the  horrible  means  which  he 
i»d  concerted  with  the  besiegers  for  the  destruction  of  his  master,  and  to 
which  he  had  himself  become  the  victim. 

The  Lord  of  Lueg  was  spared,  by  his  own  dreadful  fate,  the  bitter  pang 
ef  learning  that  his  daughter  was  d^.  The  young  and  beautiful  Ida  had 
expired  in  the  arras  of  the  Doctor  Belgarbo  at  the  very  same  moment  that 
her  father  was  so  suddenly  cut  oSi 

The  Lordship  of  Lueg,  on  Uie  extinction  of  the  family  of  its  ancient 
owners,  devolved  to  that  of  Cobentzel,  in  whose  possession  it  still  remains. 

The  ball  which  teRninated  the  life  of  Herrmann  of  Lueg  is  still  shown 
to  the  curious  who  visit  the  castle.  It  is  half  buried  in  the  vaulted  roof  of 
the  old  chapel ;  and  the  traces  of  its  progress  have  never  been  effiiced. 
The  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  yet  tdl  many  a  tale,  which  tradi- 
tbn  has  handed  down  to  them,  besides  this  fatal  one,  of  Tbb  Bbar  of 
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ZPrvm  "  Th9  Otm,"  for  18BS0 

^'DaiVE  on,  postillion ;  my  master  intends  to  walk — he  knows  his  way 
about  here."  Such,  one  sweet  evening  in  July,  1813,  were  the  words  utter^ 
ed  by  an  important  ^entUmain?9  gmUenum,  and  caught  eageriy  by  the  villa- 
gers ofMarsden — idlers,  who  watched  the  rapid  course  of  Sir  Arnold 
Stepney's  travelling  carriage,  with  much  eagerness  and  adnuration. 

The  scenes  around  him  were  indeed  familiar  to  Sir   Arnold's  heart. 
Years  had  passed  away,  circumstances  had  changed  with  him ;  but  for- 
tune's favoured  son  forgot  not  Ihe  friends  of  his  infancy.    It  was  to  visit  tha 
relative  who  had  watched  over  those  early  d&ya,  that  he  now  sou^lthQ  cAi- 
KBie  village  oFMandea,    Miatresa  Pbwbe  Allen  was  one  of  two  coaUfca^ 
^^*ff*  ^*  ^^'"^'^  ^  nei^bourhood :  the  beauty  of  boiCh  waa  so  le- 
zBtt^s^/^  tbatiOnng&a  were  w  the  habit  of  visiting  the  farm  on  AVffercnX 
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pretexts,  merely  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  these  rosea  in  the  desert  Sir  Hen- 
ry Stepney,  (then  a  widower,)  saw,  admired,  and  finally  proposed  for  the 
younger ;  but  Minny  Allen,  though  her  beauty  might  have  done  honour  to 
a  court,  was  not  fitted,  by  education  and  circumstances,  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
proud  baronet :  their  union  was  not  happy ;  and,  after  five  or  six  years,  she 
died  —  Sir  Henry  said,  of  a  decline — Mistress  Phfsbe  Allen  thou^t,  of  a 
broken  heart. 

Theofispring  of  this  marriage  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  aunt  when 
his  father  went  abroad ;  and  was  allowed  to  remain  there,  neglected,  if  not 
forgotten,  till  the  death  of  Sir  Henry's  son,  by  his  first  wife,  reminded  him 
he  had  still  the  risht  of  a  father  over  the  young  Arnold.  From  this  time 
Mistress  PhcBbe  Allen  saw  but  little  of  him,  and  for  the  last  eleven  years 
merely  knew  that  he  lived — was  clever  and  handsome — and  still  remember- 
ed her,  as  his  short  but  afiectionate  letters  proved.  As  Sir  Arnold  now 
strolled  through  the  well-known  fields  j  as  he  paused  at  ^e  church-yard 
gate,  and  looked  up  at  the  old  spire,  while  a  sudden  rush  of  many  feehngs, 
crowding  into  his  heart,  produced  a  sensation  almost  of  pain — he  remem- 
bered the  (juiet  piety  of  his  instructress,  the  pure  and  passionate  enthusiasm 
for  holy  things,  even  for  trivial  forms  and  ceremonies  connected  with  them, 
that  burned  in  his  soul,  when  his  home  was  with  her ;  and  thoogh,  had  he 
been  called  upon,  he  could  eloquently  have  explained  many  changes  in  hia 
feelings  and  opinions  since  that  time — though  years  had  altered  his  entire 
and  unreasoning  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  kind  relative's  views  on 
aU  subjects,  into  pity  for  some  of  her  prejudices,  and  contempt  for  others ; 
yet,  as  Sir  Arnold  Stepney  looked  on  that  spire,  and  remembered  tbut 
mental  confidence,  he  heaved  a  short  bitter  sigh« 

His  attention  was,  however,  speedily  riveted  on  another  object  As  he 
turned  to  pass  on,  ho  saw,  on  one  of  the  mounds  of  turf  which  cover  the 
^vea  of  the  poorer  classes,  a  girl  sleeping.  He  started,  advanced  cau- 
tioudy  a  few  steps,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that,  in  all  the  coun- 
tries he  had  visited,  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  incomparably  lovelv.  A 
quantity  of  pale  brown  hair  fell  back  from  her  forehead ;  and  the  sunshine, 
beaming  full  upon  a  very  brilliant  complexion,  gave  a  sort  of  glory  to  her 
features.  Confused  recollections  of  his  favourite  pictures,  groups  by  Ra- 
phael, angels  by  Guido,  flashed  across  Arnold's  imagination :  something 
else,  less  poetical,  apparently  flashed  across  it,  for  he  suddenly  knelt  and 
imprinted  a  fervent  kiss  on  the  brow  of  the  object  before  him.  *'  Don't,'* 
■aid  the  waking  beauty,  passing  her  hand  across  her  eyes;  "don't, 
Wallace !"  Arnold  Stepne^r's  sword  was  alreadv,  in  imagination,  through 
Wallace's  body,  when  the  gurl  rose^  and  turned  her  full  dark  eyes  upon 
him. 

There  is,  generally  speaking,  a  striking  difierence  in  the  expression  of 
the  same  features,  in  slumber  and  awake.  Arnold  expected  to  be  startled 
by  the  flashing  beauty  of  those  eyes,  but,  though  his  admiration  of  her  did 
not  abate,  he  was  struck  by  the  loant  of  change  in  her  face.  There  was 
Httle  timidity  —  little  animation  in  her  countenance  ,*  but,  for  an  instant,  an 
expression  of  earnest  and  intense  fimdness  beamed  from  it,  while  she  still 
expected  to  behold  the  object  of  her  dream.  She  saw  Amoid,  coloured,  and 
sat  down  again  on  the  grave.  Sir  Arnold  smiled,  and  addressed  a  few 
words  to  her,  spoken  lightly  and  m  jest ;  to  which  her  confusion  prevented 
hergiving  very  satisfactory  replies. 

He  would,  perhaps,  have  said  more ;  but,  at  this  moment,  the  expression 

of  fondness  returned  to  the  features  he  was  gazing  upon :  his  eye  foilowed 

her^B  to  the  gate  of  the  church-yard,  and  beheld  a  very  Handsome,  bold-look- 

j^ffvounff  man,  in  whose  countenance  surprise  contended  with  extreme 

di&pleasure.    As  she  advanced  a  step  to  meet  him,  Vie  camB  foTwwAYajA- 

^  tooA  off-Ms  bat  to  Sir  Arnold,  and  then,  holding\iei  YttXid»m\mi»a<^— 
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*  Jane,  do  you  know  you  arc  doinff  very  wrong  ?"  — "  Do  not  say  so,"  said 
Sir  Arnold ;  "I  have  been  asking  ner  some  questions  it  was  only  courte- 
ous to  answer;"  and  he  left  them.  When  he  had  proceeded  a  few  steps, 
an  irresistible  unpulse  prompted  him  to  pause  and  look  round.  The  young 
pair  still  stood  at  the  churchyard  gate ;  Jane's  waist  was  encircled  by 
WaHace's  arm  —  her  head  leaned  against  his  shoulder ;  but  her  eyes  — 
those  eyes  her  lover  was  watching —  followed  her  new  acquaintance  across 
the  meadow,  and  Sir  Arnold  Stepney  was  contented. 

"  And  so,**  thought  Arnold,  as  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow,  after  a  day 
of  inquiry — "this  beautiful  being,  educated  beyond  her  rank,  not  from 
charity,  but  caprice,  with  all  the  poetry  of  love  wntten  in  her  face,  is  now  a 
servant  at  the  milll  an  orphan  from  her  birth  ;  dependent  for  support  on 
the  charity  of  strangers ;  subservient  to  tlie  control  of  harsh  ana  coarse 
minds ;  and  so  unaccustomed  to  the  words  of  kindness  that"  —  and  here 
the  handsome  form  of  her  young  and  eloquent  comforter  intruded  on  his 
memory.  As  the  outward  world  closed  upon  his  drowsy  senses,  a  brisht 
world  of  his  own  opened  before  him :  — the  eternal  sunshine  gilding  that 
beiutifiil  brow ;  the  look  of  fondness  in  those  eyes,  for  ever  Eeaminc  on 
himself;  and  her  young  mind  expanded  and  improved  under  his  careful  in- 
structions, till  every  thought  and  feeling  should  be  interwoven  with  his 
image.  When  Sir  Amola  Stepney  rose  in  the  morning,  and  the  fresh 
InreCTe  \Aew  through  the  open  oasemcnt,  he  smiled  to  think  of  the  intense 
happiness  it  had  ^ven  him,  while  dreaming,  to  suppose  himself  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  Jane,  the  servant  at  the  mill.  Three  months,  however, 
passed  away,  and  Sir  Arnold  was  still  at  Marsden.  At  the  close  of  a  red 
antunm  day,  in  October,  he  steed  leaning  his  back  against  the  low  church- 
yard wall ;  and  on  the  opposite  mound  of  turf  sat  the  object  of  his  solici- 
tade,  her  hands  clasped  in  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  his,  as  he  deliver^ 
ed  his  partins  words,  in  tones  where  affection  and  command  were  strangely 
blendea :  '*  Y  ou  will  read  the  books  I  have  given  you,  Jane ;  and  you  will 
thinkof  me  whHe  you  read  them:  the  passages  I  have  marked  must  be 
read  with  the  greatest  attention  ;  and  all  that  you  do  not  comprehend,  you 
can  note  down,  and  when  1  come  a^ain,  I  will  explain  it  to  you."  Thcro 
was  a  pause,  and  the  tears  gathered  m  her  eyes.  ^*  I  shall  be  here  proba- 
bly in  April,  certainly  not  later  than  May ;  and,  b]^  that  time,  I  exp^t  my 
sweet  Jane  will  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  subjects  I  have  left  for  her 
consideration ;  and  amongst  them,  Jane,"  continued  he,  while  his  voice 
slightly  altered,  "  you  will  consider  of  your  future  situation.  Now,  good 
bye,  my  poor  girl :  mind  all  I  have  said,  and  especially  don't  allow  WaBace 
to  Uss  you  tilll  return."  A  faint  smile  answered  his  own,  as  she  looked  up 
fromtheshelter  ofhis  arms:  it  lingered  till  his  form  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  then  she  sat  down,  and  wept  bittetly. 

As  Sir  Arnold's  travelling  carriage  rolled  swiftlv  through  the  village,  he 
^u^ht  over  all  that  had  passed  since  he  came  to  Marsden :  —  the  changes 
intlungs  and  people — the  kindness  and  simplicity  of  Mistress  Phoebe  AUen 
—  and  lastly,  that  he  might  dwell  on  it  the  longer,  he  thought  of  Jane :  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  her  round  full  figure — the  unrivalled  brilliancy  of  hep 
complexion — the  intense  tenderness  of  her  large  dark  ejes — the  eager- 
ness and  aptitude  she  showed  for  instruction  —  the  punty  of  her  uncon- 
laminated  mind  —  the  fascination  of  her  gentle  manner — the  inusic  of  her 
happy  lau^h  —  the  timid  worship  she  paid  him  as  to  some  superior  being  — 
and  the  wud  charm  thrown  round  her  by  the  struggling  of  a  naturally  aear 
and  ardent  mind,  out  of  the  darkness  which  surrounded  it.    "  Yes,  my 
sweet  Jane ;  yes,  we  shall  be  very  bapp^,"  murmured  Sir  Anvo\d,  tvB  nA 
kissed  the  g)oB8y  braid  of  pale  brown  nair  he  had  drawn  fiom  Vna  ^ocVeV 
book.    He  cloaed  the  book,  and  raised  his  eyes :  the  carhaee  was  tvxmvfta 
Aecom^^f  the  street  of  low  white  houses,  which  formed  the  N\tt««e^  5l 
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Marsden :  at  the  garden  gate  of  one  of  the  neatest  of  these,  stood  a  young 
man  gazinff  intently  on  £e  travelier;  their  eyes  met:  "Wallace !"  mut- 
tered Sir  frnold,  involunta.nIy.  The  carriage  whirled  past,  and  Wallace 
turned  slowly  into  his  own  uttle  comfortable  home :  he  sate  down,  and 
looked  round  on  the  well-known  walls — the  brightly-coloured  prints,  from 
the  story  of  Ruth,  and  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  —  the  polished  spar  ornaments 
on  the  chimney-piece  —  the  old  carved  oak  chairs  ;  all  the  little  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  which  he  had  hoped  to  make  her  the  mistress.  "  God  pro- 
tect her —  God  protect  her!"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  buried  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

An  hour  had  nearly  passed  away,  and  Wallace  still  sate  in  the  same 
position  —  his  folded  arms  on  the  table,  and  his  head  bowed  upon  them. 
Suddenly  he  started  up.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  aloud  ;  **  I  will  do  it — I  will  do 
it,  thougn  my  heart  burst  in  the  efibrt.  What  a  selfish  wretch  I  have  been, 
to  shrinK  from  warning  her  for  my  own  sake !  No,  let  her  bate  me —  let 
lier  c€U3t  me  off  for  ever — let  her  refuse  to  speak  to  me  again;  but  T  vnll 
warn  her  of  the  rum,  and  misery,  and  disgrace,  she  is  bringing  on  herself." 
In  the  church  yard  where  Arnold  left  her,  Jane  still  sate  —  her  eyes  red 
and  swolen  with  weeping,  and  her  hands  hstlessly  clasped.  Wallace  drew 
his  breath  heavily  as  ne  advanced.  "  Jane,"  said  he^  "  I  am  come  to  com- 
fort you." — "You  cannot  comfort  me,  Wallace:  mdeed,  I  ought  not  to 
want  comfort ;  and  I  am  glad  some  one  coming  has  reminded  me  how 
foolish  it  is  to  sit  crying  here."  So  saying,  Jane  rose,  and  would  have  pass- 
ed on ;  but  he  seized  her  hand  with  a  tremulous  grasp :  — "  Hear  me  for 
two  minutes,  for  the  sake  of  old  days ;  for  the  sake,  of  old  days,  dear  Jane, 
do  hear  me."  She  stood  passive  beneath  his  touch,  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  while  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  utter  some  articulate  sound.  His 
cheek  blanched ;  his  lip  quivered  j  his  whole  frame  shook  with  irresistible 
emotion :  he  sate  down  on  the  mound  she  had  just  quitted,  and,  covering 
liis  face,  repeated  her  name  in  a  smothered  voice.  The  sound  seemed  to 
give  him  tranquillity :  he  rose,  and  stood  by  her  side.  "  Jane,"  said  he, 
firmly,  "  we  have  met  here  often  before  j  and  for  the  sake  of  those  happy 
days,  happier  than  I  shall  ever  spend  agam ;  for  the  sake  of  the  time  wnen 
I  knew  you  innocent,  and  believed  you  mine ;  hear  his  voice  patiently  who 
has  so  often  cheered  you  when  others  were  unkind.  You  are  preparing 
for  yourself  misery,  and  ruin,  and  horror —  you  are  drawing  down  on  your 
head  the  curse  of  God,  and  the  scorn  of  all  good  men — you  are.  O  Jane ! 
do  not  distrust  my  woids,  do  not  think  I  speak  as  a  lover.  Heaven  knows 
I  could  have  seen  you  married  to  another,  and  not  murmured,  if  you  were 
happy ;  but  you  know,  Jane,  you  cannot  look  forward  to  that — you  know 
that  when  you  renounce  the  lot  of  the  poor  man's  wife,  it  is  only  to  become 
the  rich  man's  mistress :  and,  knowing  this,  I  ask  you,  I  only  ask  you,  to 
weigh  well  ^our  fate,  before  you  fix  it  for  ever."  He  paused,  and  proceed^ 
solemnly  —  "While  you  live,  Jane,  and  while  /live,  it  is  impossible  that  I 
should  not  be  interested  about  you ;  but  it  is  for  you  to  decide,  and  that  noio, 
whether  that  interest  shall  be  beneficial  to  yourself  I  have  loved  you  fer- 
vently; I  do  love  you  fervently.  If  you  will  forsake  this  wild  and  terrible 
dream  that  has  tempted  you,  if  yon  wil]  only  promise  me  to  try  to  forget  it, 
I  will  make  you  my  wife,  in  the  face  of  God  and  man,  within  three  Sun- 
days. I  know  you  might  be  the  bride  of  richer  men  ;  I  know  I  am  not  ed- 
ucated as  you  have  been ;  I  have  lived  among  poor  people,  and  I  have  earn- 
ed my  brttid,  and  my  father's  bread,  and  have  struggled  on,  from  day  to 
day,  with  a  strong  arm  and  a  willii^  heart,  without  being  able  to  read 
any  book  but  the  Bible :  but  this  also!  know,  Jane,  that  my  arm  shall  with- 
er.  Mod  my  heart  stow  cold,  before  harm  shall  come  ni^h  you  which  human 
aktoan  avert,  or  before  you  shall  want  what  human  \sA  caxv  obloin.  And 
^^  I  know  and  feel,  thai,  w  dre  all  the  knowledge,  pov7«,v^^^%n^^^t^)^ 
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the  earth  miiie,  I  oodd  not  love  you  better  than  I  do.  One  word  more, 
Jaoe,  and  I  have  done.  If  the  lot  I  ofier  you  be  such  as  you  can  accept, 
turn  to  me ;  and,  from  the  moment  your  head  rests  on  this  bosom,  never 
shall  word  of  reproach  or  doubt  come  from  my  lips :  but  if —  "  and  his 
voice  sunk  to  a  hoarsa  whisperi  "if  you  can  not  accept  it,  say  to  mc  only, 
'  It  is  too  late,  Wallace,'  and,  from  that  time,  I  will  trouble  you  no  more ; 
unless,  indeed,  an  hour  should  come,  an  hour  of  distress,  in  which  there 
ihoold  be  none,  as  of  old,  to  comfort  you  but  me.** 

There  was  a  long,  miserable  pause.  The  chill  autunm  wind  whittled 
through  the  cypress  bouglis,  and  waved  the  long  grass  on  the  graves :  the 
ebck  chimed  eight,  and  the  song  of  returning  labourers,  or  tlio  shrill  laugh 
of  children,  minted  with  the  busy  hammering  at  the  for^e  in  the  village, 
lod  the  regular  beat  of  the  wheels  of  the  mill ;  l»ut  distinctly,  amid  all  these 
loonds,  the  gasping  breath  of  that  motionless  pair  struck  on  the  air ;  and, 
dear  as  a  churca  bell  on  a  still  evening,  the  slow  words  came  from  the  lips 
ofthe unhappy  gid:  —  "It  is  too  late,  w'allace."  A  dimness  came  over 
his  eyes ;  a  sound,  as  of  the  rushing  of  waters,  was  in  his  ears  for  a  few 
BHoients ;  and,  when  he  woke  from  his  trance,  she  was  gone. 

All  that  lone  night  Wallace  lay  in  the  church-yaql :  when  the  rain  came, 
he  felt  it  not  When  the  wind  blew  he  heeded  it  not  Day  afler  day  passed  ; 
bat  iHiat  to  him  was  day  or  night —  life  or  labour  7  It  was  too  late ;  too 
late  to  save  Jane — his  beautiml,  his  innocent  Jane.  Innocent!  how  the 
word  firose  on  his  heart ! 

Sir  Arnold  Stepney  did  not  arrive  the  following  April,  nor  even  the  April 
after  that:  two  years  passed,  and  most  of  the  village  of  Marsden  forgot 
they  had  ever  seen  him.  Jane  appeared  to  have  forgotten  it  too :  she  grew 
Mitber  paler  nor  thinner ;  she  was  always  cheerful^  sometimes  gay :  the 
only  perceptible  diflerence  was,  that  she  was,  if  possible,  more  g^tle,  and 
that,  at  the  village  dances,  where  she  had  so  often  excited  the  enVy  of  the 
miller^  daughter,  she  was  no  longer  seen. 

It  was  not  till  June,  1815,  that  Mistress  Phoebe  Allen's  nephew  once 
more  made  his  appearance  in  the  home  of  his  .boyhood.  Time  had  made 
one  other  change :  his  kind  old  aunt  was  no  more,  and  he  had  returned 
hastily  from  abroad,  in  the  vain  hope  of  giving  her  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  before  she  died.  All  she  had  to  leave  was  left  to  him ;  and  it  was  os- 
tensibly for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  her  papers,  and  ^vins  directions 
as  to  the  disposal  ofthe  house,  tliat  Sir  Arnold  now  came  to  Marsden.  It 
was  the  second  evening  after  his  arrival ;  and  he  was  walking  with  an 
eager  step  up  and  down  the  narrow  shrubbery  of  the  cottage  garden^  when  a 
tiimd  luuid  hastily  undid  the  wicket  at  the  end,  and  Jane  st^  before  him. 
"Arnold!  dear  Arnold!"— "My  own  Jane!" 

The  next  day  Sir  Arnold  Stepney's  travelling  carriage  left  Marsden  for 
the  last  time.  As  it  passed  tnrough  the  narrow  lane  which  divided  the 
meadow  by  the  river  from  the  churchyard,  the  master  of  that  splendid  equi- 
page broke  silence :  "  Look,  Jane !  there  is  the  spot  whore  I  hrst  saw  you 
—you  will  never  see  it  aga^n."  His  companion  gazed  from  beneath  the 
ihadow  ofthe  green  trees  which  guarded  the  lane,  to  the  broad,  still  sun- 
ahme  which  slept  on  mound  and  monument.  At  that  familiar  spot,  which 
Arnold  pointed  out  to  her  notice,  kndt  the  figure  of  a  man,  apparently  en- 
gaged in  earnest  prayer.  As  the  sound  of  wheels  roused  him,  he  started 
ap :  for  one  wiUl  mstant,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  to  the  carriagejit  passed 
as  he  sta^ered  back,  and  fell  with  his  face  on  the  grave.  "  Wallace !" 
exdaimedJane,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  as  she  shrunk  for  an  instant  from  her 
lover's  side:  and  then  she  turned  round :  and,  with  a  look  of  wild  vpipeai 
for  future  protection,  she  bid  her  ikce  on  his  i>o>8om  and  wepL 
7^  Dextdajrm  iittle  fiirl  Gvm  the  mill  opened  tlie  gate  of  "WaiiBctfm 
/wi^  Mn4  */ler  knocking  wee  or  twice,  ineflectually,  at  the  cottage  do«. 
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gently  stole  round  to  the  lattice  window,  and,  pushing  aside  the  honey* 
suckles  and  roses  which  grew  thickly  round  it,  called  him  by  name.  He 
did  not  answer :  pale  and  motionless,  his  clothes  soiled  with  the  damp  earth, 
his  hair  pushed  erect  from  his  forehead,  Wallace  sat  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  '*  Mr.  Wallace,''  said  the  little  messenger,  "  Jane  told  me  yes- 
terday"— "  What!  who  told  you?  Did  you  not  say  Jane  told  you  some- 
thing ?  Come  in,  Lucy,  come  in,  and  tell  me  what  she  said :  say  it  in  her 
tone,  if  you  can ;  —  her  tone ! — O  God !  when  shall  I  hear  a  voice  like 
her^  apain  ?"  —  "  She  only  said,"  (and,  as  if  to  comply  with  his  request, 
the  cfaild  tlurew  a  melancholy  sweetness  into  her  voice,)  "  she  only  said, . 
When  I  rnn  gone,  go  to  WaUace^s  cottage,  and  give  km  this  letter,  and  tett  Mm 
to  read  it  for  my  aakeJ'^ — "  The  letter,  the  letter !"  said  Wallace ;  and,  as 
he  spoke,  he  snatched  the  paper  from  her,  and  devoured  the  contents.  The 
child  watched  him  till  he  apparently  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  then  said, 
timidly, ''  O  sir,  is  it  true  that  Jane  is  gone  away  for  ever  ?**  Wallace 
looked  wildly  up :  then  taking  her  hands  and  gazing  in  her  face,  he  said 
slowly, "  For  ever,  Lucy,  for  ever  and  ever.  She  is  jgone  from  you,  from 
me,  from  all  good  friends,  from  Heaven  — for  «>«r."  Terrified  at  the  wild- 
ness  of  his  manner,  the  little  girl  stole  timidly  away  the  moment  he  had 
released  her,  and  fled  from  the  cottage,  while  Wallace  again  and  again 
perused  the  few  tines,  which  were  all  that  remained  to  him  of  one  very  dear 
to  his  heart 

It  was  a  short,  melancholy  farewell  There  was  no  attempt  at  justifica- 
tion, no  description  of  the  steps  that  led  on  to  her  ruin.  She  neither  ap- 
pealed to  his  feelings,  nor  entreated  him  to  forget  her.  It  was  written  in  a 
subdued  and  heart-broken  spirit ;  and  there  was  a  consciousness  of  the  loss 
of  his  esteem,  and  a  fearful  shrinking  from  the  future,  which  Wallace  felt 
bitterly.  He  thought  of  his  own  manly,  honest  love,  and  the  many  little 
offices  of  kindness  which  she  had  repaid  by  forsaking  him ;  and,  m  the 
growing  conviction  of  her  worthlessness,  he  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
and  flung  it  from  him.  But  with  the  scenes  which  he  recalled,  came  back 
the  ima^  of  Jane  as  she  totu : — Jane,  with  all  her  smiles  and  tears,  stood 
before  him :  with  all  the  purity  and  simpticity  of  old  days,  shining  like  a 
slory  round  her  brow.  His  arm  dropped,  his  eyes  grew  dim ;  and'he  sate 
down,  and  wept  like  a  little  child. 

Peihaps  no  human  heart  is  a  competent  judge  of  the  strength  of  those 
temptations  allotted  to  others.  In  endeavouring  to  place  ourselves  in  their 
siUiation,  we  involuntarily  mingle  our  own  motives  and  feelings  with  those 
which  are  supposed  to  actuate  them,  and  throw  our  own  colouring  over  the 
circumstances  which  surround  them.  To  Wallace,  vanity  appeared  the 
chief  motive  of  Jane's  desertion.  He  saw  her,  dazzled  by  the  situation  — 
intoxicated  with  the  attentions  of  her  noble  lover,  bartering  her  peace  on 
earth  and  her  hopes  of  Heaven,  for  the  enjoyment  of  guilty  splendour :  and 
no  wonder  if  he  thought  the  temptation  inadequate. 

But  other  and  far  stronger  motives  bore  the  unhappy  girl  onwards  to 
destruction.  Taken  from  the  workhouse,  to  be  the  spoilt  plaything  of  a 
childless  old  lady,  her  education  had  been  such  as  to  place  an  insuperable 
bar  between  herand  those  with  whom  it  was  her  destiny  to  be  associated  in 
after  years.  Her  protectress  was  what  is  technically  termed  a  thoroughly 
fooridi^  woman ;  and  while  she  alternately  caressed  and  scolded  her  orphan 
favourite^  she  forgot  ail  but  her  own  amusement  in  the  possession  of  such  a 
novel  object  of  attraction. 

That  fearful  responsibility,  the  training  of  a  human  soul,  entered  not  into 

her  thoughts ;  andf  she  shrank,  with  an  engrossing  selfishness,  from  the  con- 

eJderatJoB  of  that  period,  which,  while  it  left  Jane  desolate,  would  terminate 

^or  o^n  existence  in  tHis  world.    She  died  without  a.  Vdl^and  without 

'OMkuig  any  provision  for  her  unhappy  pToteg|be.    TlwWNvYiO\TA«;fv\«\\vfc\ 
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property,  and  who  had  watched  with  jealousy  those  schemes  for  Jane's  tem« 
porary  benefit  which,  they  thought,  would  surely  end  in  her  usurping  their 
rights,  treated  her  with  the  utmost  harshness :  they  denied  the  claim  to  any 
pari,  of  one  to  whom  they  expected  all  would  be  given ;  and,  at  the  aee 
uf  seventeen,  Jane  found  herself  without  a  home,  without  a  friend  in  the 
world. 

A*,  this  period  the  miller  (a  man  of  substance  in  the  little  village  of  Mars- 
den,)  touched  by  her  forlorn  situation,  took  Jane  in.  But  his  Hife  resented 
this  burden  npon  their  establishment,  and  his  daue^hter  looked  with  an  en- 
vious eye  on  the  beauty  of  the  new  inmate  of  the  mill.  From  a  humble  com- 
paniwi,  Jane  gradually  sunk  to  a  neglected  dependant,  and,  finally,  to  tlie 
eondition  of  a  servant ;  while  the  severity  and  bitter  taunts  sho  had  to  en- 
dure from  her  self-constituted  mistresses,  rendered  hor  situation  still  more 
painful.  Of  the  tears  which  these  scenes  occasionally  wrung  from  her, 
there  was  one  pilgnng  witness ;  and,  though  Jane's  native  and  acquired  re- 
finement but  ill  prepared  her  for  the  homdy  caresses  and  professions  of  at- 
tachment of  the  idllager  Wallace,  still  his  constant  kindness,  and 


-^  the  stronc 


Necessity  of  lovinif'- 


wfaich  exists  in  the  human  heart,  prompted  her  to  devote  to  him  afl^tions 
which  were  trampled  on  by  those  to  whom  she  owed  gratitude;  and 
she  looked  calmly  forward  to  the  time  when  Wallace  should  make  her  lus 
wife. 

The  spdl  was,  however,  soon  broken.  Sir  Arnold  Stepney  came,  and 
recalled  all  the  dreams  of  perfection  which  had  employed  her  youthful  im- 
agination. She  was  with  a  o^n<v  as  much  superior  to  those  she  had  lon^  lived 
amongst,  as  she  herself  was  to  those  who  now  surrounded  her.  She  was  with 
one  whose  tastes  and  sympathies  were  like  her  own,  who  understood  her 
feelings  and  felt  with  her ;  and  her  sensations  were  such  as  his  may  be  sup- 
posed,  who,  after  long  and  weary  wandering  in  the  desert,  suddenly  hears 
the  sound  of  a  hunian  voice.  For  three  months  she  saw  Arnold  almost 
daily :  for  two  years  she  regularly  received  and  answered  his  letters,  and 
felt  a  woman's  pride,  as  she  wept  over  their  passionate  eloquence,  in  that 
affection  which  absence,  and  the  jarring  of  other  and  more  immediate  inter- 
ests, had  no  power  to  destroy. 

He  returned  to  claim  the  young  heart  he  had  won.  And  happy  are  thoso 
who,  in  recurring  to  their  own  temptations,  can  feel  their  right  to  scorn  the 
WBakness  of  his  victim.  Her's  was  not  a  vicious  mind.  Froperly  trained 
and  regulated,  her  lot  in  life  might  have  been  happier  or  more  glorious.  She 
might,  iiy  a  difierent  direction  of  the  same  feelings,  have  been  a  heroine,  a 
martyr,  or  a  saint :  for  what  is  love,  after  all,  but  a  strong  superstition  ? 
»  *  «  ■»  *  * 

"  My  own  love,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  the  solitary  evening  you  will 
spend,"  said  the  master  of  Stepney  Castle,  as  he  looked  back  into  the  room  he 
was  leavingj  crowded  with  every  article  of  comfort  and  luxury  that  ingenui- 
ty could  devise.  "  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  after  all,''  added  he,  closing  the 
door,  and  walking  back  to  has  beautiful  companion.  "  Now,  Arnold,  for 
shame ;  has  it  not  been  all  settled  ?  and  you  say  you  have  not  seen  Mrs. 
Stepney  for  eight  yeara ;  you  must  not  be  so  undutiful  to  your  rich  Indian 

aunt:  and  besides,  you  have  never  left  me  since  we  were since  we 

have  been  together —  nearly  a  year !  Why,  you  will  grow  weary  of  me  at 
this  rate."  And  Jane  shook  back  the  long  ringlets  from  her  face,  and  fix- 
ed her  fond  dark  eyes  on  his.  "  Weary !  my  Jane,"  said  hor  lover ;  and  so 
deeply  was  the  impossibility  impressed  on  his  own  mind,  that  he  did  not 
even  Attempt  to  pemude  her  or  it  Bu^  thou^  this  was  the  fiTQl  everivc^g 
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Sir  Arnold  spent  from  home,  it  was  not  the  last  Society  regained  its 
claim  upon  him — a  claim  he  was  most  willing  to  allow ;  and  before  three 
years  had  passed  away,  Jane  had  learned  to  (head  the  hour  of  her  lover's 
departure  as  the  eve  of  a  long  separation,  and  faintly  to  prefer  a  prayer 
impatiently  listened  to,  that  he  would  return  as  soon  as  he  could. 

For  a  length  of  time,  however,  Jane  was  contented.  Naturally  humble 
and  confiding,  she  neither  expected  that  he  would  devote  his  whole  time  to 
her,  nor  did  she  imagine  diat,  by  being  less  in  his  company,  she  should  lose 
her  place  in  his  heart.  Alas !  she  forgot  that  while  she  sate  alone,  dream- 
ing of  the  hours  she  had  spent,  or  hop^  to  spend,  with  her  idol,  other  hopes 
other  pursuits,  animated  him :  other  voices  engaged  his  attention,  and  the 
solituae  of  Stepney  Castle  was  exchanged  for  3ie  society  of  the  ffliy,  the 
witty,  and  the  noble.  It  was  one  bright  summer's  morning,  when  Sir  Ar- 
nold was  expected  home,  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks,  (the  longest  she 
could  remember,)  that  the  first  flash  of  that  light  broke  up^  her,  to  which 
she  might  never  close  her  eyes  again:  She  was  conclumng  her  toilette, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  with  more  care  than  usual ;  and,  as  &e  sate  before 
the  large  mirror,  twining  those  long  bright  curls  round  her  fingers,  she 
thought  over  all  the  days,  weeks,  and  months,  that  had  rolled  so  rapidly 
away  since  she  came  to  Stepney  Castle: — the  mornings  of  study,  the 
beautiful  twilights,  the  red  sunsets  on  the  waters,  gilding  the  sails  of  the 
little  boat  in  which  she  and  Arnold  used  to  glide  along ;  and,  as  she  invo- 
luntarily compared  his  unremitting  attention  then,  with  the  gradual  change 
of  habits  which  had  stolen  upon  hmi,  the  sudden  conviction  of  his  belong- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  another  world,  (a  world  from  which  a  strong  fascination 
had  lured  him  lor  a  time,  but  to  which  he  must  return,)  struck  on  her  heart. 
The  long  mass  of  hair  she  had  begun  to  braid  fell  on  her  shoulders ;  and 

■  ^  V  her  eyes  encotmttfed  her  own  image  in  the  glass,  she  smiled  bitterly  at 
"the  pale,  fixed  horror  which,  for  a  moment,  overspread  her  features.  A 
circiunstance  occurred  soon  afterwards,  unimportant  in  itself,  but  increased 
in  magnitude  by  the  disturbance  of  her  mina.  Sir  Arnold  had  returned ; 
and  in  the  evening,  while  he  lay  stretched  on  a  sofii  near  the  long  windows 
that  opened  on  the  lawn,  she  sate  on  a  low  stool  by  his  side,  endeavouring 
to  amuse  and  interest  hixn.  Perhaps  her  efibrts  were  the  more  unsuccess- 
ful, because  she  was  inwaidly  dispirited :  be  that  as  it  may,  Sir  Arnold  sud- 
denly raised  his  head,  and,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  sweet  bursts  of  low 
laughter  which  he  had  so  often  sworn  were  piusic  to  his  soul,  exclaimed, — 
^  £k>nt,  Jane ;  you  weary  me."  Had  a  thunder-bolt  fallen,  it  could  not 
have  had  a  more  startling  effect  on  her  mind.  For  a  moment  she  sate  mute 
and  motionless  ;  then,  wildly  rising  and  flinging  herself  on  her  knees  by 
him,  while  the  long  curls  of  her  bowed  head  floated  over  his  breast,  she 
said,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  "  Arnold,  O  Arnold,  do  not  forsake  me !"  —  '*  Poh ! 
Jane,  you  are  growing  peevish,"  said  her«lover,  as  he  rose  angrily,  and  left 
the  apartment  Jane  passed  her  fingers  hurriedly  across  her  brow,  as  if 
she  sought  to  persuade  herself  it  was  only  a  dream ;  but  in  vain — it  was 
all  over:  the  fearful  consciousness  was  in  her  heart,  that  she  depended  not 
on  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  object  of  her  aflection,  but  on  a  feeling 
that  circumstances  might  alter,  caprice  lessen,  and  time  annihilate,  the  con- 
sciousness that  bound  ner  by  no  tie  but  that  of  love — Arnold  was  weaiy  of 
her!  From  that  time  a  restless  anxiety  took  the  place  of  that  confidence 
m  his  attachment  which  had  made  her  so  happy.  Could  she  have  read  Ar- 
nold's thoughts  better,  she  might  have  retained  her  influence,  at  least  for  a 
time;  but  even  her  love  injured  her.  Timid  in  expressing  her  feelings  and 
ideas  to  oqe  whose  mighty  mind  seemed  to  her  to  have  the  power  of  com- 
prehending  all  things,  Sie  always  felt,  and  forced  her  lover  to  remember, 
thattbey  were  not  equals;  and  often  did  Arnold  dfic\de,'w\l\i  «l  feeling  of 

^^^PpoiDtmeat,  that  she  was  cold  or  dull,  when,  coviVd  a>aft\iwX\iw^  ^N«a 
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otterance  to  all  that  died  upon  her  tongue,  his  heart  and  imagination  would 
eqoallj  hare  decided  in  her  favour.  His  va^e  hopei  of  cducatins  her  a« 
me  being  he  could  love,  of  imbuing  her  with  his  own  principles,  «na  teach- 
ing her  to  seize  with  readiness  iiis  favourite  theories,  were  crushed,  from 
the  belief  that  he  had  over-rated  the  powers  of  her  mind.  Perhaps,  had  she 
lesmed  instead  to  play  the  harp,  and  sing  his  favourite  Italian  airs,  lie 
might  have  felt  lyore  satisfied ;  but,  as  it  was,  Sir  Arnold  Stepney  was 
weary  of  his  choice. 

During  the  three  years  last  passed,  Jane  had  seen  few  strangers,  and 
those  few  were  such  of  Arnold's  companions  as  chose  to  prefer  a  ^ood  din- 
ner at  Stepney  Castlo,  after  a  hard  day's  hunting,  to  riding  back  to  their 
bachelor  homes.  From  these  scenes  of  riotous  merriment  Jane  shrunk 
with  native  delicacy,  and  some  bitterness :  it  was  on  such  occasions  that 
she  felt  most  deeply  the  false  position  she  held  in  Arnold's  home ;  and  the 
fesliDg  increased  her  dislike  to  those  who  occupied  his  mind,  though  only 
for  a  few  hours,  in  a  manner  which  appeared  to  her  so  unworthy  of  him. 

To  these  casual  acouaintances  must  be  added  one  of  a  different  class,  and 
residing  near  them.  The  venerable  clergyman  of  Stepney  had  frequently, 
daring  Arnold's  long  absences  (at  first  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  oi 
the  latter,  and  afterwards  from  real  interest  in  Jane's  character,)  taken  pity 
upon  her  loneliness,  repeating  to  his  unwilling  heart  the  words  of  his  Divine 
Master,  that  he  was  ''not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Is- 
imd."  Often,  with  earnest  zeal  and  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  wean  that  naturally  pure  mind  from  the  trammels  of  sin: 
oflien  had  he  pressed  on  her  acceptance  tracts,  and  histories  of  persons 
who  had  ended  a  long  course  of  sin  and  temptation  in  a  life  of  holiness. 
But,  though  Jane's  deep  gratitude  and  sweetness  of  temper  led  her  alwavs 
to  listen  with  respect  and  patience,  his  was  not  a  tongue,  in  spite  of  tne 
doctrines  it  upheld,  to  cope  with  the  fearless  energy  of  that  eloquence 
with  which  Arnold  was  gifted  ;  and  Jane's  clear  understanding  revolted 
at  the  strained  and  afiected  sentimentality  which  gave,  as  objects  of  imita- 
tion, heroes  and  heroines  who  obtained  a  negative  happiness,  by  turning 
to  heaven  after  all  the  excitements  of  earth  were  over ;  seeking  God  only 
when  forsaken  of  men,  and  discovering  the  principles  on  which  they 
diould  have  acted,  when  the  unresisted  temptation  had  passed  away. 

Her  earthly  punishment  was,  however,  at  hand ;  and  a  heavy  one  it 
was.  Sir  Arnold  Stepney  entered  the  librarv  at  the  Castle  one  morning, 
and  paused  for  a  few  minutes  when  he  had  closed  the  door.  He  looked  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  long  room,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  the  object  of 
his  search  was  there,  and  then  advanced.  There  was  a  hesitation  in  his 
naturally  firm  and  proud  step,of  which  he  himself  was  perhaps  unconscious, 
hot  which  caught  tne  quick  ear  of  his  companion  instantly ;  and,  as  she 
tamed  and  rose  from  the  little  reading  table,  there  was  an  ill-concealed  ex- 
pression of  fear  on  her  countenance.  Sir  Arnold's  manner  had,  for  some 
thne  past,  been  so  cold,  that  it  had  increased  her  natural  timidity  and  re- 
serve ;  and  she  allowed  him  to  sit  down  by  her  without  daring  to  ask  wha^ 
had  vexed  or  agitated  him.  The  long  silence  which  followed  alarmed  her: 
she  raised  her  eyes,  and  encountered  those  of  her  lover  fixed  sadly  upon  her. 
He  turned  away,  and  opened  tiie  book  she  had  been  reading.  It  was  one 
of  those  he  had  given  her  at  Marsden  ;  and  the  sudden  recollection  neariy 
unmanned  him.  With  a  strong  efibrt  he  broke  silence :  ^  Jane,  2  have 
■ometihing  to  communicate  which,  I  fear,  will  ^ve  you  pain —  something  I 
thou^t  it  wiser,  kinder,  to  tell  you  than  to  wnte ;  will  you  hear  it  patient- 
ly?" She  did  not  answer:  her  gaze  was  riveted  on  his  face  vriuv  «xi  «il- 
presaioA  ofwildinqmy,  and ber  parted  lipa  stifi^ned  and  grew  paXe.  "  To 
iSffj^f*/^^  ;'^Aea/readfy  image  to  himself  our  etfim«V«c^ 
foon^  Go^elpme!  GWi&r^iTOmef"  Sir  Arnold pau»ed,wid  ■*- 
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from  the  expression  of  her  eyes :  she  saw  this,  and,  suddenly  flmging  herself 
on  his  neck  and  burying  her  face  on  his  shoulders,  she  murmured,  *'  JSToto, 
Arnold  —  now,  iear  Arnold,  tell  me  —  I  will  bear  it,  whatever  it  is.**  With 
a  grasp  that  trembled  even  in  its  strength.  Sir  Arnold  unclasped  the  hands 
that  clung  around  him,  and  stood  up.  "  Jane,  I  —  I  am  going,  to  be  mar- 
ried. I  am  goin^  to  be  m&rried,  and  we  must  part  I  have  provided  for 
you  to  the  best  ofmy  ability ;  and,  I  trust,  if  ever  vou  want  Uid,  of  any 
sort,  you  will  write  to  me.  I  will  always  befnend  yoti,  Jane ;  I  will  al- 
ways—  Jane — Jane!'*  interrupted  he,  in  a  tone  half  soothing,  half  re- 
proachful, as  the  unhappy  girl  sunk  at  his  feet,  and  kneeling,  with  her 
clasped  hands  pressed  hard  upon  her  bosom,  vainly  endeavoured  to  utter 
some  words  of  entreaty.  Could  she  have  poured  fortli  the  wild  appeal  that 
rose  and  swelled  in  her  heart,  its  passionate  eloquence  might  have  made 
Sir  Arnold  pause  before  he  for  ever  relinquished  his  claim  on  her  love ;  but 
even  theuy  even  in  that  moment  of  overwhelming  agony,  Wie  felt  the  spell 
that  bound  her  in  his  presence,  and  remained  mutely  Kneeling,  till  her 
limbs  slackened,  and  her  pulse  grew  cold,  and  Sir  Arnold  lifted  her  uncon- 
scious form  and  placed  it  on  the  sofa. 

It  was  from  the  old  clergyman  whom  we  have^  already  mentioned,  that 
Sir  Arnold  Stepney  receivra  the  last  farewell  of  his  once  oeloved  Jane.  It 
was  very  short. 

"  In  refusing  the  provision  you  h^e  generously  assigned  me,  I  am  ac- 
tuated by  no  motive  of  priae;  bu^by  the  conviction,  that,  while  I  am 
young,  I  should  seek  to  support  myself,  rather  than  depend  on  one  to 
whom  I  no  longer  belong.  I  am  now  glad  that  I  could  not  say  all  I  wished 
the  day  you  told  me  of  your  marriage :  it  would  have  given  pain,  without 
altering  a  resolution  wmch  must  have  been  formed  long  before  you  broke 
it  to  me. 

"  Farewell,  dear  Arnold !  I  am  sensible  that,  in  all  the  past,  I  have  only 
myself  to  blame ;  and  that  God  may  bless  you  for  ever,  and  that  she  you 
nave  chosen  may  love  you  as  I  have  loved  you,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of 
your  unhappy  Jane.'* 

For  more  than  six  weeks  Jane  remained  at  Stepney,  in  the  house  of  the 
kind  old  rector,  confined  to  her  bed  with  a  low  fever.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  feelins  herself  gradually  getting  better,  she  renewed  her  solicitations 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  procure  for  her  the  situation  of  governess,  or 
bonne,  in  some  respectable  family.  This  he  promised  to  do ;  and  after  some 
trouble,  and  many  inquiries  after  situations,  for  which  Jane  was  peculiarly 
disqualified,  from  her  ignorance  of  the  usual  accomplishments,  it  was  de- 
cided that  she  should  accept  the  charge  of  two  little  boys,  from  four  to  six 
J  rears  old,  who  had  just  returned  with  their  father  from  the  Continent  The 
ast  evening  she  was  to  spend  at  Stepney  arrived,  and  she  was  walking  in 
the  rectory  garden,  listening  to  kind  words  of  admonition  from  her  aged 
fiiend.  He  paused ;  and,  leaning  wearily  against  the  gate,  she  looked 
down  the  quiet  village :  a  party  on  horseback  were  coming  through  it,  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  foremost  of  these.  **  Heavens,  how  beautiful  !*' 
exclaimed  Jane,  as  the  object  of  her  attention,  a  young  and  lovely  female, 
suddenly  curbed  the  spirited  animal  she  rode,  and  laughingly  looked  back 
at  her  companions.  The  horse,  startled  at  the  severity  of  the  correction, 
reared  almost  perpendicularly ;  Jane  uttered  a  faint  scream :  but  the  grace- 
ful rider  firmly  kept  her  seat,  and  proudly  put  up  her  lip,  and  raised  her 
haughty  black  eyes,  as  herstceid  descended  into  his  natural  position.  ''  Bra- 
vo !  my  Laura.**  The  words  were  uttered  by  another  of  the  party,  and 
well  Jane  knew  the  voice.  She  shrank  back  out  of  sight ;  she  would  have 
ahrank  into  the  earth,  hadit  been  possible:  and  it  was  some  months  before 
tbate proud  eyea,  and  the  sound  of  those  borae»'boofe,eea»eAXo\»MSDX\«i 


Years  passed  away,  and  Jane  still  remained  in  the  house  to  which  tlie 
\  old  clergyman  of  Stepney  had  recommended  her :  her  younsest  charge 
f  WIS,  however,  about  to  leave  her,  and  she  sat  ruminating  on  the  necessity 
'  of  another  change  in  her  prospects,  when  the  door  of  the  study  opened, 
ind  the  master  ot  the  house  entered.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  widower  between 
forty  and  fifty,  and  had  treated  Jane  with  the  most  uniform  kindness.  ''  I 
am  so  sorry  you  are  to  leave  my  boys,'*  said  he  with  a  half  sigh,  as,  after  a 
gentle  smue  of  greeting,  she  resumed  her  seat  "  And  I,  sir,  am  very 
sorry;"  and  her  voice  faltered  over  the  words.  '*  I  know,  I  feel  that  you 
are,  Jane ;  but  why  should  you  leave  them  ?  Come,  you  have  known  tneir 
father  long  enough  to  judge  whether  he  could  make  you  happy  ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  you."  Jane  drew  awa^  the  hand  he  had 
taken,  and  covered  her  face,  while  the  scalding  tears  trickled  through  her 
finsers.  For  a  few  moments  she  gave  way  to  her  emotion  ;  and  then,  with 
a  face  afi  pale  as  death,  but  in  a  calm  voice,  she  replied,  *^  Mr.  Morris,  I 
will  not  deceive  you ;  I  am  not  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  any  man."  Alarm, 
horror,  and  incredulity,  showed  themselves  alternately  on  the  face  of  the 
person  she  addressed :  he  sat  motionless,  till  she  attempted  to  leave  the 
room ;  then  he  rose,  and  detained  her  with  a  firm,  though  gentle  hold. 
"Jane,  I  have  known  you  for  seven  years,"  said  he ;  "  for  seven  years  I 
have  seen  you  idmost  daily,  and  never  in  tliAt  dme  have  I  seen  an3rthing  but 
what  excited  my  respect  and  admiration :  you  may  have  been  unfortunate; 
but,  BO  ponvioced  am  I  that  you  are  not  naturally  vicious,  that  I  will  marry 
yoQ — yesj  will  marry  you  in  spite  of  all."  Never,  perhaps,  had  Jane  felt  her 
degradation  so  deeply  as  at  that  moment.  The  conscious  tone  of  generosi- 
^  tjf  the  security  of  her  consent,  passed  bitterly  through  her  mind ;  and  then, 
I  for  ooe  wild  instant,  she  figured  nerself  his  wife.  It  would  not  do:  she  remem- 
bered Arnold,  and  shrank  from  the  idea  of  enduring  the  love  of  another. 
It  was  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  Jane  was  endeavouring*,  for  the  for- 
tieth time,  to  read,  through  her  tears,  the  advertisements  for  situations  in  the 
Morning  Post,  when  her  eye  suddenly  caught  the  words  "  Stepney  Castle." 
She  read  the  paragraph,  and  felt  a  cAd  chill  fail  on  her  heart. 

**  Elopement  in  High  Life. —  The  beautiful  and  accomplished  mistress 
of  Stepney  Castle  has,  we  understand,  quitted  home  with  Captain  B.,  of  the 
Guards,  leaving  her  three  infant  children  without  the  protection  of  a  parent, 
Sir  Arnold  Stepney  being  absent." 

Within  six  weeks  from  this  time  Jane  was  on  her  road  to  Stepney,  to  be- 
come governess  of  those  three  forsaken  children,  while  Sir  Arnold  went  to 
noover  his  healthand  spirits  on  the  Continent  *'No,  said  she,"  itis  impossible 
he  should  know  ine  agnin  even  if  we  do  meet ;"  and  she  looked  intently  at  her 
own  form  in  the  glass.  An  adventure  which  took  place  on  the  road,  served 
to  encourage  her  in  the  certainty  that  even  those  who  had  known  her  best, 
\  would  not  recognize  the  bright,  graceful  Jane,  in  the  thin,  pale  melancholy- 
looking  person,  whosa small  trunk  was  directed,  "Mrs.  Farrell,  Stepney 
Castle. "  At  one  of  the  stages  of  her  journey  she  could  not  obtain  an  inside 
place  in  the  coach,  and  was  endeavouring  to  ascend  the  heavy  vehicle, 
when  some  one  respectfully  proflcrcd  his  arm,  saying,  *^  You  are  faint,  let 
me  help  you."  Though  Jane  had  not  heard  that  kind,  cheerful  voice,  for 
.  more  than  ten  years,  she  knew  it  immediately ;  and  the  word  "  Wallace" 
rose  to  her  lips  and  died  away  again.  He  assisted  her  up,  and  then  turn- 
ed to  a  sweet-temper^-looking  young  woman,  with  these  words,  "  Now, 
Mary."  —  "  Put  Jane  up  first,"  answered  she ;  and  a  little  rosy,  smiling  girl, 
three  years,  of  age,  took  her  place  by  the  traveller  to  Stepney.  *'He  nas 
eaUed  her  Jane,  out  of  love  for  my  memorvy"  thought  the  latter,  and  vVie 
thought  touched  her.    For  eleven  miles  of  that  weary  journey,  tVioseVvapp^ 

/^nceg  blended ia  her  ear;  and  little  did  TV^aJiace  dream,  while  lie  \a\VLeA  ol 
tkatrhomeatMareden  to  Ms  young  wife,  t9A$B9Lte  beside  lam. 
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'^  This,  Sir  Arnold,  is  the  person  I  have  selected  to  take  charge  of  your 
little  ones,  during  your  absence,"  said  the  Rector  of  Stepney,  as  he  drop- 
ped  Jane's  hand.  She  felt  faint  at  the  thought  of  his  turning  to  gaze  at  her, 
but  she  had  time  to  recollect  herself.  '^  Send  for  the  children,  Mr.  6.,"  said 
Arnold,  without  lifting  his  heavy  eyes  from  the  distant  trees  of  the  long 
avenue.  Then,  as  they  stole  quietly  into  the  library,  he  rose.  *'  Mrs. 
Farrell,"  said  he,  as  his  glance  wandered  from  one  to  another,  '*  these  are 
to  be  the  objects  of  your  care — you  will  find  them  very  docile ;  and  look 
well  to  Gerard,  for  he  is  a  sickly  child,  and  he  was  his  mother's  favourite,'* 
Not  till  these  words,  pronounced  with  some  difficulty,  did  An^old  turn  to  look 
at  Jane.  It  was  with  inexpressible  bitterness  that  she  felt  he  did  not  recoff- 
nise  her ;  her,  who  had  so  earnestly  persuaded  herself  it  was  impossible  with 
her  hair  tucked  away  under  her  close  cap,  and  the  lines  which  sorrow  had 
drawn  on  her  features. 

For  two  years  Sir  Arnold  remained  abroad.  During  that  time  Jane  en- 
joyed  comparative  happiness  in  the  afiection  of  those  dear  litde  ones.  But 
often  in  the  long  lonely  evenings,  after  they  were  consigned  to  sleep,  she 
would  walk  restlessly  up  and  down  the  library,  weeping  over  the  past,  or 
dreaming  of  the  future.  Sometimes  she  wished  to  die  before  Arnold  re- 
turned ;  feeling  that,  though  he  might  not  recognize  her  at  once  with  a 
casual  glance,  }ret  it  was  impossible  they  should  see  one  another  constantly 
without  her  being  discovered.  Her  voice,  surely  — Oh !  surely,  he  would 
remember  the  sound  of  her  voice.  And  then  she  thought  oi  the  conse- 
quences. Would  he  thrust  her  from  his  home,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
loving  deceit  she  had  practised  ?  She  shuddered  at  tne  possibihty  which 
presented  itselfl  Sometimes  a  vague  hope  faintly  crossea  her  heart,  that 
when  Sir  Arnold,  humbled  as  he  was  by  the  desertion  of  his  noble  bride, 
remembered  the  much-enduring  affection  which  had  prompted  her  to  this 
step,  he  might — he  might  even  marry  her.  If  she  hao  erred,  it  was  for  his 
sake ;  and  ten  years  had  passed,  and  found  her  firm  and  faitMul  as  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  could  have  been.  But  all  these  fears  and  hopes  gave  way  be- 
fore the  one  unreasoning  desire  qf  passionate  love ;  to  see  him,  to  hear  him 
once  more.  She  would  brave  all  perils — she  would  run  all  risks  —  so  that 
she  might  stand  once  more  in  his  presence,  known  and  acknowledged  as 
the  love  of  his  youth.  Oflcn  and  often,  in  the  silence  of  the  ni^ht,  as  she 
gazed  round  on  those  familiar  walls,  she  would  start  up,  and,  smking  on 
her  knees,  while  her  appealing  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven,  exclaim,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  agony,  **  JLet  me — only  let  me  hear  him  say,  *  Jane !  my  Jane  /' 
as  of  old,  and  I  will  die  contented." 

One  inmate  of  Stepney  had  already  recognised  Jane :  this  was  the  old 
steward  of  the  Castle,  who,  for  three  generations,  had  served  his  master's 
family.  Accident  convinced  him  he  was  right  in  his  conjectures.  As  he 
passed  the  open  door  of  the  library  one  day,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  rector 
of  Stepney  reply  to  some  weeping  doubt  expressed  by  Mrs.  Farrell,  "  God 
forbid,  Jane,  that  it  should  happen  so ;  and  God  forbid  that  you  should 
wish  it:  if  Sir  Arnold  knows  you,  you  must  depart  instantly.** 

In  the  answer  to  his  steward's  letter  informing  him  of  this  fact,  which 
appeared  to  the  old  man  calculated  to  touch  his  master's  heart,  Sir  Arnold, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  his  communication,  expressed  his  intention  of 
returning  home  immediately.  Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  consequence ; 
and,  on  the  night  he  was  expected,  the  village  bells  were  rung  and  bonfires 
lighted.  •  It  was  very  late  when  Jane  sunk  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which 
she  was  roused  by  thn  most  piercing  shrieks.  '*  In  Heaven's  name,  what 
is  the  matter?"  said  she,  as  three  or  four  terrified  servant-girls  burst  into 
the  room,  "  Oh,  the  Castle,  ma'am,  the  Castle  is  on  fire — save  yourself! " 
Jane  ruabed  to  the  children's  apartment :  it  was  attc^Ld^  \tv  flaxtvca  •.  she 
ef&zed  two  of  the  little  helpleaa  beings,  and,  bid^xigWie  iixxt^^  ioWov*  Oiq»^ 
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with  the  other,  made  her  way  through  the  safibcating  clouds  of  smoke  down 
stairs.  They  stood  safe  in  the  open  air ;  and  for  a  few  seconds,  Jane  re- 
mamed,  palpitating  and  breathless,  gazing  upwards.  Columns  of  red  flame 
ascended  from  the  roof,  and  burst  from  the  high  gothic  windows.  The 
moaning,  weeping,  and  screams  of  terror,  from  the  female  servants,  were 
mterrupted  by  the  heavy  crash,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  roof,  timbers,  and 
floors,  of  the  difierent  rooms  :  the  iefl  wing  of  the  house,  where  the  library 
stood,  was  one  sheet  of  fire.  At  this  moment  the  rattling  of  a  chaise  was 
heard  in  the  front  avenue :  it  was  unheeded  by  the  servants,  who  were  stu- 
pifiedbyfcar^  but  Jane  caught  the  sound.  *'Oh!  God  be  praised, "*  said 
she,  bursting  mto  tears,  "that  I  can,  at  least,  present  you  all  safe  to  Mm." 
She  turned  to  the  children :  the  tears  froze  beneath  her  eyelids :  one  of  those 
children,  one  of  ^  children  was  missing !  With  a  wild  shriek  she  rushed 
back  towards  the  flames,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  those  near  her. 

Lighted  b^  the  g^Iare  of  his  burning  home,  Sir  Arnold  sprang  from  the 
chaise,  and,  in  an  instant,  pale  as  death,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  them. 
"Are  they  safe — are  they  safe  7"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  folded  those  little  ones 
to  his  bosom.  "  Safe,  all  but  one,"  was  the  answer.  "*4tt  but  one  /"  mur- 
mured Sir  Arnold,  as  his  iwimmins  eyes  strove  to  ascertain  which  was  lost ; 
and,  for  one  wild  instant,  a  sort  of  comparison  as  to  which  he  could  best 
spare,  passed  through  the  father^s  heart.  His  prim,  quiet  Agnes  —  his 
merry,  dark-eyed  Arnold,  were  there ;  it  was  the  little  sickly  Gerard  who 
was  missing —  Gerard — his  mother's  fav6uritc !  —  "  There !  there !  there !" 
shouted  the  crowd,  as  Arnold  turned,  with  a  groan,  to  gaze  on  the  pile  of 
flame  which  had  been  the  home  of  his  fathers.  The  form  of  a  woman  ad- 
vanced ;  she  was  unscathed  by  the  fire ;  she  held  his  child  in  her  arms. 
While  Sir  Arnold  darted  forward,  she  made  a  sudden  pause,  as  if  too  faint 
to  proceed :  a  heavy  beam  fell  crashing  from  the  window  on  Uie  lawn ;  and, 
as  she  laid  the  child  on  the  grass,  it  struck  on  her  bosom,  and  she  fell  back. 
Amid  the  deep  and  dread  silence  which  succeeded.  Sir  Arnold  advanced  to 
her  side :  he  aid  not  attempt  to  spedk  —  he  felt  that  she  was  dead.  She  lay 
nearly  in  the  position  in  which  he  had  first  beheld  her,  in  the  churchyard 
at  Marsden :  her  hair^  no  longer  confined  by  the  close  cap  she  had  worn  for 
some  years,  fell  back  m  masses  fi^om  her  upturned  forehead :  the  red  glow 
of  the  fire  restored^  to  that  pallid  face,  as  if  m  mockery,  the  almost  superna- 
tnnl  brilliancy  which  had  first  charmed  him :  and  the  expression  of  intense 
ibodness  still  lingered  on  her  features.  Sir  Arnold  stooped,  and,  Mrith  the 
strength  given  by  agony,  raised  the  ponderous  wood  from  oflT  the  heart  whi^ 
had  beat  tor  him  alone.  '*  Merciful  God,"  groaned  he,  as  he  knelt  and  lifted 
the  corpse  in  his  arms  —  "  Jane !  my  Jane !"  • 

They  were  the  words  she  had  so  ardently  wished  to  hear. 
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In  the  East,  the  love  of  story-telling  is  not  confined  to  the  splendid  co 
houses  of  Damascus,  on  the  very  bosom  of  its  many  streams,  or  to 
kiosQues  on  the  Bosphorus,  where  the  Turk  listlessly  reclines,  and  gaze 
the  snores  of  A^ia,  where  the  bones  of  his  fathers  are  laid.  In  the  dc 
a  tale  is  yet  more  welcpme.  Often  when  the  heats  of  the  day  are  past, 
its  journeys  over,  some  wanderer  will  begin  a  wild  nariative.  This  oc 
red  to  us  once  in  the  way  between  Montfalut  and  Sioiit,  in  Upper  E^ 
we  rested  at  evening  beside  a  well,  the  onW  one  in  the  way :  a  small  o 
pitcher,  fastened  to  a  chain,  hung  beside,  for  the  traveller's  use,  and  al 
was  a  wooden  canopy  to  screen  the  water  from  the  burning  heat.  I 
by,  was  the  tomb  of'^a  Santon,  with  its  wonted  group  of  sycamore : 
more  zealous  paused  here  and  prayed — we  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  tn 
andj  while  our  simple  meal  ^as  preparing,  one  of  the  Arabs  told  the 
lowing  tale.  Perhaps  we  fancied  it  more  amusing  than  it  really  was  ; 
moment  being  one  when  the  senses  were  wholly  at  fault,  and  the  fancv 
compiled  to  seek  a  worM  of  its  own.  The  waste  of  sand  spread  mi 
front,  in  which  was  no  shadow  save  that  of  the  sycamore  beside  the  toi 
our  camels  lay  down  silently,  and  stretched  their  long  necks  on  the 
soil.  An  Italian  improvisatore  would  have  shrunk  from  the  scene ;  bi 
was  the  Arab's  home,  where  his  fathers  had  lived  and  died*  His  v 
was  clear,  and  his  gestures  graceful,  as  he  began :  — 

Amidst  the  hills  of  Syria  there  is  a  small  and  lonely  plain,  and  m 
flocks  fed  on  its  pastures.  A  rich  man  lived  there,  whom  Alia  love 
bless ;  for  the  flocks  were  his,  and  the  shepherds  were  his  servants, 
the  midst  of  many  trees  and  a  spacious  garden  stood  a  noble  dwelli 
this  was  his  also.  But  flowers  and  the  shade  of  trees  do  not  make  i 
liappy :  hath  not  the  Prophet  said  *'  What  is  man  without  woman  ?  < 
as  tne  lonely  well  without  the  palm-tree ;  it  hath  no  shelter  from  the  ' 
and  blast."  Achmed  had  a  wife  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  was 
youhg.  Unto  Almia  the  love  of  Achmed  was  enough :  she  desired 
other  blessing.  But  her  husband  was  dissatisfied :  even  when  her  1 
lay  on  his  bosom,  and  her  face,  like  that  of  an  angel,  was  fixed  on  h 
cloud  would  gather  on  his  Ih'ow,  and  he  would  turn  sadly  from  her.  0 
in  the  slumbers  of  the  night,  broken  murmurs  fell  from  his  lips,  as  of 
who  would  not  be  comforted.  This  rich  man  was  passionately  fond  oi 
diase ;  he  went  forth  to  the  mountainous  region  around,  where  the  ei 
the  fox,  and  the  antelope  dwell. 

Even  then,  when  the  plain  beneath  caught  his  eye  for  a  moment,  he  w 

pause  and  gaze  fixedly  on  his  home.    Was  it  not  enough  that  his  lo 

wife  dwelt  there,  and  watched  for  his  return,  as  the  mother  watchetl 

her  child  ?     ''  Oh !  when,"  as  the  Prophet  saith,  **  is  the  heart  of  man 

isfied,  that  for  ever  longeth  for  what  it  hath  not  ?"    Achmed  mou: 

over  the  home  of  his  fathers,  and  saidj  "A  stranger  shall  possess  it :  a  st 

^r  ebalJ  enter  ita  gate,  and  sit  beside  the  hearth,  with  his  wives  anr 

children,  when  the  name  oi[  Achmed  shall  have  pa&Bedi  ^waj^  \^ft  «^  df 

AJIaS  why  hast  thou  written  me  childless?" 
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This  was  his  &nt  sin :  for  bis  murmuring  and  discontents  were  heard 

,  on  high.  One  evening  he  returned,  wearied  in  body,  but  exulting  in  heart : 
for  he  was  a  proud  and  boastful  hunter.  In  the  desert,  beyond  Sie  moun- 
tains, he  had  chased  all  day  some  of  the  swiftest  antelopes :  his  arrow  had 
brought  down  a  number  of  birds,  some  for  their  beautiful  plumage,  others 
for  their  rare  flavour;  while  his  companions  had  little  success.    Almia 

I  met  him  at  the  gate,  by  the  mountain  side,  and  saw  that  his  heart  was  glad  : 
he  pressed  her  tondl^r  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  again  and  again  her  crimson 
lips,  and  then  bade  his  spoils  be  spread  before  her :  and  she  praised  his  ex- 
quisite  skill,  and  said  that  "in  all  Syria  there  was  no  hunter  so  mighty," 
aod  he  believed  the  words.  A  stranger  would  have  behoved  them,  as  well 
as  Achmed ;  for  the  words  of  Almia  were  resistless,  as  she  stood  in  her 
beauty,  and  stretched  her  little  hand  over  the  trophies  of  the  day,  that  lav 
on  the  wild  grass.  The  sun  was  setting  on  the  plain,  and  its  red  light  feu 
oQ  her  slender  form  and  rich  tresses :  her  raised  arm,  that  was  bare  to  the 
dhow,  was  as  if  it  had  shared  in  the  slaughter ;  and  a  light  was  in  her  eye 
— tiiose  who  saw  it  looked  fixedly;  but  Achmed  oflen  said  afleiwards,  it 
was  a  warning  light, 

There  was  joy  in  his  home  that  night    They  feasted,  and  listened  to 
the  sound  of  music ;  for  the  wandering  musicians  from  the  hills  were  there, 

I  and  the  wines  of  Lebanon  were  drunk  freely ;  the  precept  of  the  Koran 
was  forgotten  in  the  wantonness  of  the  hour.  The  guests  praised  the 
beauty  of  Almia,  and  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  their  host;  for  their 
eyes  sparkled,  and  their  tongues  were  Uke  the  rushing  of  waters.  And 
there  arose  one  from  amon^  them  who  was  famous  as  a  tale-teller,  and  there 

\  was  silence  in  the  hall.  His  welcome  from  Achmed,  who  despised  his  art, 
had  been  cool,  and  a  vindictive  pleasure  was  in  his  eve.  He  extolled  the 
condition  of  those  who  live  far  from  cities,  who,  amidst  their  pastures,  and 
flocks,  and  herds,  have  no  will  but  their  own ;  but,  like  Abraham  and  his 
sons  of  old,  can  call  the  hills  and  the  valleys  their  own  in  the  fulness  of 
their  hearts.  "  But  what  were  all  these  to  the  patriarch,"  he  said,  "  while 
he  had  no  son  ?  they  were  covered  with  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  but, 
when  Isaac  was  bom,  every  field  laughed  for  joy."  Then  he  praised  the 
unrivalled  skill  of  Achmed  in  the  chase,  before  which  no  bird  of^  the  air,  or 
beast  of  the  desert,  was  safe.  He  dwelt  on  the  proud  spoils  of  the  day : 
pity  that  such  skill  could  never  be  transmitted  —  that  no  son  could  inherit 
It!    "  O  beasts  of  the  forests,  and  fowls  of  the  air,  rejoice  ye  when  Azrael 

f    shall  summon  your  destroyer !" 

He  sat  down,  and  left  a  serpent  in  the  breast  of  Achmed,  who  looked 
fiercely  for  a  moment  on  the  man,  and  then  mournfully  on  Almia :  a  gloom 
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spread  over  the  halls,  the  lights  tliemselves  grew  dim  to  his  eye ;  and  he 
drew  his  robe  over  his  face  to  hide  the  anguish  that  was  ^thering  there.  Still 
tiiere  was  silence  in  the  hall,  for  they  saw  that  his  ^nef  was  exceedingly 
great,  when  he  slowly  lifted  his  face  to  heaven,  and  said:  "Alia!  have 
|nty !  Grant  unto  me  a  son,  and  take,  if  thou  wilt,  all  other  things 
away.  Even  the  delights  of  the  chase  I  will  abandon  for  ever."  And 
the  man  wept  bitterly.  But  his  prayer  was  heard  in  heaven,  and  his  vow 
was  registered.  Alia,  to  whom  every  secret  of  the  heart  is  known,  was 
willing  to  prove  that  of  Achmed.  The  guests  departed :  all  the  night  he 
walked  to  and  fro  with  restless  steps  ;  and,  when  the  morning  rose,  hope 
came  with  it  to  the  soul,  and  a  presentiment  that  its  desire  would  be  grant- 
ed. Ere  another  year  had  rolled  by,  he  pressed  a  son  to  his  bosom.  O 
Prophet  of  God,  the  twelve  hours  thou  kaat  given  to  each  believer  in  para- 
dise, are  not  equal  in  bliss  to  one  child  of  our  bosom !  It  waa  bea.\i\i£x]\ 
to  see  the  jof  of  the  father.    What  was  the  chase  to  him  now  1    TVift 

I  antdope  and  the  wolf  were  quiet  in  their  lairs  —  the  eagle  looked  down  Vn. 

/  scorn  from  bi8  eyrie;  for  the  matchless  hunter  paseed  all  Itts  days  by  l3ki^ 
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side  of  Almia  and  his  infant :  he  was  never  wearied  with  gazing  on  them. 
*1ie  boy  grew  like  unto  his  mother,  with  much  of  her  lovehness ;  but 
the  eye  and  the  spirit  were  those  of  the  father.  He  seldom  went  where 
the  shepherds  tended  their  flocks  on  the  plain,  or  loved,  af\er  he  had  passed 
his  fiflh  year,  to  remain  long  in  the  harem  with  the  women.  He  went 
with  his  father  to  the  mountains,  and  his  little  foot  strove  to  scale  their 
declivities :  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the  former,  he  was  borne  over  the  more 

{>eriious  places.  And  he,  too,  loved  to  scare  the  eagle  from  his  nest,  and 
ook  on  the  gazelle's  mournful  eye,  as  it  boimded  bv  like  the  wind. 

i^chmed  had  taught  him  to  love  these  things ;  and,  wJien  he  saw  little 
£elim's  cheek  burn,  and  his  heart  throb  quick  at  the  sight,  he  knew 
ihat  his  son  would  be  a  hunter  also.  Now  it  was  that  his  vow  was  heavy 
«n  his  soul.  Never  did  the  sun  rise  in  its  glory  on  the  hills,  but  he  thought 
even  unto  agony,  of  past  days.  Where  they  never  to  come  again?  — 
ATever  /    It  was  more  than  he  could  bear ;  for  he  knew  that  his  vow  was 

?e^istered  above,  when  his  prayer  was  heard  in  mercy.  He  kissed  his 
jhild's  brow  and  lips :  "  Can  I  desire  any  tlung  beyond  this  ?"  he  mur- 
oiured.  Then  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  bow  and  arrow  of  Selim :  a  few 
moments  after,  the  latter  drew  the  arrow  to  its  head,  at  a  bird  of  the  forest, 
and  gave  a  shrill  cry  of  delight  as  he  saw  it  fall  fluttering  at  his  feet  The 
father  turned  miserably  away !  It  was  in  vain  that  Almia  sought  to  com- 
fort him :  her  smiles,  her  sweetest  blandishments,  could  not  bid  Achmed 
smile  again.  ^*  Alia!  Alia!"  he  would  exclaim,  "my  burden  is  more 
than  I  can  bear."  Who  can  fathom  the  nnystery  of  man's  heart  ? —  was 
he  not  blessed  abundantly  ?  —  did  not  his  flocks  cover  the  plain  ? —  such  a 
wife  and  child  also,  as  Alinia  and  Selim.  '^  O  happy  Achmed !"  said  the 

Seople  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet,  as  they  passed  his  gate.    Within,  (me 
esire,  one  poor  desire,  devoured  his  peace  night  and  day,  as  the  moth 
doth  a  garment 

This  could  not  last.  His  will,  that  struggled  with  every  tie  of  gratitude 
and  piety — his  rebellious  will  broke  loose  at  last  One  day  he  issued 
madly  from  his  house,  sprang  on  his  favourite  horse,  and  rode,  like  the 
Mfinds,  into  the  desert  He  revelled  all  day  in  the  slaughter — his  cry 
came  on  the  breeze  louder  than  ever :  his  beautiful  courser  staggered  fee- 
bly back  at  ni^^ht,  and  fell  dead  at  the  gate.  Achmed  stood  Seside  him, 
and  looked  sadly  on  his  favourite :  those  who  were  near  said  that  the  eye 
of  Heidel,  such  was  the  courser's  name,  was  strangely  bright  and  menac- 
ing, and  was  never  turned  away  from  his  master  :  ttiat  there  arose  wild 
sounds  in  the  air,  as  of  great  sorrow.  Perhaps  the)^  were  a  warning  from 
God !  Had  Achmed  stopped  here,  his  cup  might  still  have  been  full,  even 
running  over !  But  his  passion,  so  long  stifle^  was  like  a  furious  stream : 
in  its  indulgences  his  heart  grew  seared,  till  his  solemn  vow  became  at  last 
like  a  dream  of  the  night.  He  paid  that  he  sought  only  to  train  SeUm  to 
the  chase.    Alas !  what  delusions  will  men  gather  round  tliem ! 

One  evening  he  came  home,  wearv  and  hungry  ;  yet  he  refused  to  taste 
the  wine,  and  sat  thoughtfully  at  the  board.  Again  and  again  Almia 
inquired  the  cause,  and  his  face  was  flushed  as  he  lold  it :  that  in  one  of 
the  highest  precipices  of  the  mountain  Gibel  wa?  a  bird  of  the  rarest  plu- 
mage ;  of  the  size  of  the  eagle,  but  of  more  rapid  flight:  its  cry  was  like 
the  wild  cry  of  the  human  voice,  when  death  is  near.  The  most  skilful 
sportsmen  of  the  country  had  been  baffled  by  the  bird :  they  had  taunted 
Achmed  to  the  trial :  he  had  watched  from  day  to  day,  till  his  skill  became 
a  mockery ;  and  a  bitter  smile  was  on  his  lip  as  he  told  it. 

"  Harm  it  not,"  exclaimed  Almia  wildly,  "  Oh  !  harm  not  a  feather  of 
Its  wing.    Achmed,  it  is  no  bird  of  the  mountain,  or  of  the  forest.     Thrice, 
when  I  walked  with  SeJira  in  the  plain,  it  lighled  on  a  rock  beside  us^ 
a/jif  uttered  a  cry  so  unearthly,  so  full  of  woe,  thai  m^  \iewX  skc^  -wflMsi 
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me;  then  it  spread  its  beautiful  wings  fondly  round  Selim's  head  ;  and,  as 
it  flew  slowly  away,  its  cry  came  a^^ulIy  back.  Achmed,  it  is  the  bird  of 
AUa !  you  dare  not  slay  it." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  spoke  sadly  and  sternly:  baf- 
fled pride,  jealousy,  and  impatience,  were  in  his  words.  If  the  noble  bird 
ofGibel  should  be  the  prey  of  another,  where,  then,  would  be  the  matchless 
and  unerring  aim  of  Achmed  ?  '*  Oh  Almia,  let  me  see  the  blood  of  that 
bird  on  my  arrow!"  and  he  clenched  his  hands,  and  bit  his  lip  fiercely. 

"  My  husband,"  said  the  agitated  woman,  "  God  gave  ua  Selim.  Then 
you  broke  your  solemn  vow :  yet  he  did  not  punish  you.  Are  not  the 
beasts  of  toe  desert  and  the  plain  enough  to  satisfy  you,  but  you  must 
seek  the  life  of  that  fated  bird  that  dwells  alone  ?" 

He  was  stung  to  the  soul  at  her  words,  and  then  he  gave  way  to  wild 
an^r. 

Several  days  passed. Christian,  is  it  not  written  in  thy  holy  books,  that 

a  king  in  Israel  refused  to  be  at  rest,  because  the  little  field  oi  a  poor  man 
was  withheld  from  him  7  Was  not  the  Caliph  Asrou,  of  Bagdad,  wretched, 
because  he  could  not  turn  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  into  his  gardens,  though 
they  had  innumerable  fountains  ? 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day,  the  sun  was  going  down  on  the 
mountain  Gibcl,  at  whose  foot  was  seen  a  lonely,  and  baffled  hunter,  re- 
clining against  the  rock,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand.  Already  the  shep- 
herd's cry  was  heard,  as  he  called  his  flocks  from  the  hills  ;  and  the  camel- 
bell  came  faintly  from  afar,  as  the  lonely  caravan  passed  on  its  way.  The 
hunter  heard  the  sounds  ;  but  he  did  not  turn  away :  his  eye  was  fixed  in- 
tensely on  a  noble  bird  that  Muled  majestically  on  high.  As  his  glorious 
{homage  caught  the  purple  hght,  it  seemed,  as  Almia  said,  the  bird  of  Al- 
ia. "  Oh !  yet  nearer,"  murmured  Achmed,  as  the  bi^  drops  burst  from 
his  forehead.  He  had  watched  here  all  day  ;  and  now  nis  frame  trembled, 
and  his  heart  beat  fast,  with  a  burning  yet  miserable  hope.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  bird  swept  nearer — the  arrow  was  drawn  to  its  very  head,  and 
transfixed  his  breast :  the  outspread  wings  sustained  it  in  mid  air  a  few 
moments :  then  its  proud  head  sank,  its  eye  of  fire  was  closed,  and  it  fell, 
at  the  very  feet  of  the  hunter.  Achmed  looked  down  upon  it  with  a  look 
of  unutterable  pleasure,  that  quickly  passed.  Still,  when  he  spumed  it 
with  his  foot,  in  scorn,  and  drew  his  bloody  arrow  away,  there  came  another 
ciy,  a  voice  from  above,  from  the  very  summit  of  the  rock  —  "  Woe,  woe 
mito  Achmed :  the  hand  of  the  Highest  spared  and  blessed  thee,  and  thou 
wouldst  not  spare !" 

He  stood  still  for  a  while,  and  listened  ;  but  the  voice  had  passed  away  : 
then  he  stooped  and  grasped  the  bird  ;  for  he  knew  not  what  he  did,  his 
heart  was  so  stricken.  And  he  went  to  his  home,  and  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber ;  but  sleep  went  from  him :  and,  in  the  morning,  he  turned  to  Almia, 
and  told  her ;  and  she  trembled  greatly.  Then  stie  went  secretly,  and 
wept  over  the  bird,  as  it  lay  by  the  fountain  side  ;  and  no  corruption  came 
on  it  The  friends  of  Achmed  came  also  with  the  mom,  to  prais^  his 
matchless  skill,  and  look  on  the  prey  of  Gibe!,  that  they  had  often  sought 
soeamestly. 

So  it  was,  that  in  a  few  days  the  spirit  of  Achmed  came  again,  and  he 
went  forth  to  the  hills,  and  his  son  was  by  his  side ;  and  the  father  stood  on 
a  precipice,  and  lookcnl  down  on  the  plain,  the  flocks,  the  dwelling,  and  the 
groves,  and  said,  "  They  shall  never  pass  from  me  and  mine."  When  the 
sun  was  at  its  height,  they  were  parched  with  a  cmel  thirst,  and  sought  9n 
every  side  for  water  in  vain  ;  and  then  sought  the  shadow  of  the  rock  for 
shelter.  They  sat  here  some  hours,  till  Selim's  lips  were  parched.  His 
&ther  could  hear  the  beating  of  his  heart,  as  he  turned  his  beautiful  dark 
eye  on  thebomiiig  heaven,  m  which  was  no  cloud.    "Oh !  for  the  foun- 
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tain  that  falls  in  my  mother's  chamber,"  he  murmured.  Achmed  n 
forth  hi  the  search  again,  and  climbed  the  mountain's  side  —  if  some 
rivulet  might  not  be  there.  At  last,  near  tlie  summit,  he  found  a  so! 
pool  of  the  clearest  water,  in  a  clefl  of  the  rock,  but  would  not  cool 
nis  lips  till  Selim  drank ;  and  he  cried  aloud  on  his  name,  and  was  ans 
ed  by  a  wilder  cry  from  below.  He  bent  over  the  precipice's  edge,  anc 
the  boy  flying  fast,  pursued  by  a  hungry  wolf,  whose  jaws  were  cloJ 
^s  prey.  His  hand  trembled,  and  his  brain  burned :  his  arrow  flew 
tbe  wind ;  in  the  next  moment  they  were  lost  from  his  view  hy  a  proje 
rook.  He  bounded  from  cra^  to  crag,  and  soon  stood  beside  the  spot 
beside  his  djring  son  ;  the  wolf  had  fled  unharmed,  scared  by  his  si 
and  the  arrow  was  in  Selim's  side.  The  boy  uttered  no  murmur,  n 
proach  on  the  hands  that  slew  him  ;  but  kissed  his  father's  lips,  that 
white  with  horror,  and  spoke  of  his  dear  —  dear  mother !  if  he  could  bu 
her  before  he  died.  And  he  put  his  trembling  hand  to  the  wound,  to 
the  blood  that  flowed  so  fast ;  but  he  could  not.  "  My  father,  carr 
home — carry  me  softly,  and  lay  me  bytiie  fountain's  side,  in  her  cham 

A  few  moments  after,  a  ghastly  man  was  seen  descending  the  moun 
he  passed  on  with  the  swiftness  of  an  evil  spirit  —  every  step  was  tra 
witn  blood.  Oh !  how  fondly  he  pressed  to  his  heart  the  burden  he ' 
and  he  cried  aloud :  whoever  heard  that  cry,  shrank  from  it,  and  said 
thejudgments  of  God  were  abroad. 

There  was  a  red  glare  that  night  in  the  sky —  he  saw  it  not :  there 
fearful  sounds  of  distress  in  the  air — he  heard  them  not :  the  glare  { 
fiercer ;  and,  when  he  broke  from  the  mountain-pass,  on  his  own  plain 
hold  !  his  dwelling  burned.  The  flames  had  caught  the  grove  :  the  flc 
as  well  as  the  servants,  fled  wildly  from  before  it.  The  chamber  of  lu: 
even  the  loved  one  of  Almia,  to  which  the  thick  foilag-e  gave  perp 
shade,  perished  auickly.  She  gazed  at  the  destruction,  and  then  her  tho 
turned  wildly  to  ner  dearer  trust,  Achmed  and  Selim.  Oh !  where  wa 
father  in  this  hour  ?  The  night  had  come  down,  and  the  hunter's  cry 
not  yet  heard.  But  another  sound  suddenly  rose  near ;  and  the  living 
the  slain  stood  before  her,  as  she  stood  amidst  her  handmaids,  beside 
stream.  She  took  Selim  from  his  father's  bosom,  pressed  his  lips  to  her'£ 
joined  her  arms  fast  round  his  body ;  but  neither  spoke  nor  wept  Ach 
in  his  agony,  knelt  beside  her :  shrieks  and  lamentations  flllcd  the 
louder  even  than  the  noise  of  the  flames.  But  the  mother's  hand  was  p 
ed  on  the  child's  heart ;  for  it  yet  heaved.  Her  breath  was  minglea 
his  own  sweet  breath,  that  came  fainter  and  fainter  to  the  close :  and  d 
the  arrow  fell  the  life-blood  on  her  limbs  —  they  shuddered  miserably 
fell.  And  when  he  died,  there  was  a  deep  silence  around ;  for  all  lo* 
on  lier  agony:  even  Achmcd's  moans  were  hushed.  She  laid  the 
gently  on  the  ground,  and  looked  long  on  his  still  and  beautiful  face, : 
which  she  wiped,  unconsciously,  the  stains  of  blood,  and  put  aside  the 
hair,  as  she  was  wont  to  do,  when  he  came  weary  home  ;  and  her  w 
to  the  lost  were  fearful  to  hear,  even  like  the  words  of  one  who  dreai 
fearfullyt 

At  last  Almia  rose,  and  turned  to  her  husband,  though  he  sttll  told  i 
ly  that  he  was  the  slayer.  Then  it  was  that  the  wife  triumphed  ovei 
mother ;  for  she  saw  his  despair. !  And  the  man  bowed  beneath  the  i 
cr  of  her  tenderness,  and  rent  his  garments,  and  heaped  ashes  on  his  i 

When  the  morning  rose  they  saw  that  the  dwelling,  and  all  their  p 

ant  places,  were  a  heap  of  ruins  :  the  fountain  fell  sadly.    The  rich  n: 

heart  was  broken,  and  he  cared  no  longer  for  these  things  :  he  resolve 

torry  no  longer  on  the  spot ;  — they  bom  knew  that  the  judgments  of 

were  there. 

The  words  of  the  few  friends  who  gat\\eTedTO\md,td\  \^^  wi^'b 
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They  took  the  body  of  Selim,  wrapped  in  a  white  robe ;  Achmed  bore  it  in 
his  arms  ;  for  he  refused  to  part  with  it.  The  despairing  man  moved  for- 
ward at  a  slow  pace.  —  "  Bird  of  Gibel,"  lie  murmured  at  times ;  "  my  bro- 
ken tow —  my  mined .^    Then  he  looked  wisUulIy  on  his  wife:  her 

bee  was  pale  as  the  tomb ;  but  it  was  calm.  A  few  faithful  servants  were 
with  them :  thsy  quitted  the  rich  plain,  the  scene  of  so  many  years'  happi- 
ness, and  passed  the  surrounding  chain  of  mountains.  They  knew  not 
whither  they  went ;  for  they  were  like  people  who  fled  from  the  agony  of 
their  own  heart  Beyond  the  mountains  was  the  desert,  where  Achiaed 
had  often  followed  the  chase  when  the  sun  was  setting.  O  beautiful  de- 
sert! where  in  childhood  I  strayed,  and  have  since  roved  proud  and  free; 
no  grove,  or  dty,  or  stream,  is  so  dear  to  me  as  the  wilderness  of  thy 
bosom !" 

Achmed  paused  for  some  time,  and  made  a  sign  to  his  followers ;  and 
they  passed  to  a  solitary  place  of  graves,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  precipice,  so 
that  the  sun  never  fell  there ;  for  the  Arabs  love  that  their  last  resting- 
place  shall  be  in  perpetual  shade.  Fragments  of  rock,  placed  upright  m 
the  sand,  marked  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  wilderness. 
When  the  sun  was  quite  gone  down,  the  father  dug  a  grave ;  and  here  they 
buried  their  loved  one.  Is  there  not  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  woids  7  The 
child  lay  in  his  desert  grave,  wrapped  in  his  white  shrouds,  while  all  stood 
around  and  looked  on  his  uncovered  face :  the  beauty  of  his  mother  was 
still  <Hi  his  lips,  and  cheek,  and  brow,  for  death  had  spared  it ;  his  hands 
were  clasped  on  his  bosom. — O  God !  whose  hand  shall  lay  the  earth  on 
that  breast  ?  —  As  the  night  gathered  round  them,  each  asked  the  question 
of  his  own  heart ;  and  no  huid  was  found  to  do  it  But  when  darkness 
fell  on  the  gnYe,  one  of  the  domestics  gently  covered  the  body  with  the 
mad :  —  the  quick  ear  of  the  antelope  stealing  by  could  scarcely  have 
caught  the  sound ;  but  the  parents  heard  it,  and  shuddered  convulsively  as 
it  fell. 

Many  daj^s  were  passed  here :  the  solitude  of  the  desert  was  welcome  to 
Achmed  ;  his  soul  was  the  dwdling  of  despair,  and  remorse  fed  upon  it 
He  wandered  fiercely  over  the  sands ;  the  burning  heats  of  noon  feli  on 
his  head  and  parched  his  skin  even  to  blackness  — ^ne  felt  them  not :  then 
he  returned,  and  sat  gloomily  amidst  the  tombs.  It  was  more  than  man 
ooold  bear.  One  mom  he  suddenly  commanded  the  tents  to  be  struck ; 
and  Almia  saw  that  the  hour  of  mercy  was  not  yet  come.  They  journeyed 
&ither  into  the  wilderness,  where  the  aspect  of  nature  was  more  awfnl ; 
and  he  loved  to  go  forth  to  the  savage  precipices  and  watch  the  dyin^  hues 
of  day  from  rock  to  rock,  and  the  stars  come  forth  like  a  mighty  and  living 
host,  so  great  was  their  lustre.  Almia  was  oilen  with  him  m  these  hours : 
it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  fond  and  pitying  woman  stand  beside  her 
^oomy  husband,  and  soothe  his  misery. 

One  day  they  rested  beside  a  well :  it  was  a  lonely  one,  and  around  it 
were  a  few  palm-trees,  fed  by  its  moisture :  their  green  leaves  and  their 
duidow  had  an  exquisit^  beauty  ;  for  all  else  there  was  an  eternal  heat  and 
tiurst ;  and  Oh,  stranger  !  hadst  thou  heard  the  soft  gushing  forth  of  the 
well,  thou  hadst  said  no  music  was  ever  so  lovely  to  thine  ear.  In  this 
nlaoe  they  rested  Ion  v.  One  mom,  soon  alter  the  break  of  day,  Achmed 
dncried  the  approach  of  a  caravan  from  afar  —  horses,  camels,  with  many 
oders  and  an  inniunerable  company  of  those  who  walked  painfully  :  he 
knew  it  to  bo  the  great  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  Bfoly 
City.  Some  hours  had  elapsed  ere  they  drew  near  to  the  well,  while  he 
gused  with  deep  and  melancholy  interest  on  the  various  banners  ;  some 
covered  with  eold  and  silver,  or  rich  embroidery :  above  all  floated  the 
ffem  ensign  S  the  Prophet.  They  came,  unsuspicious  of  danger.  He 
widied  that  he  also  were  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  to  atone  at  the  Caaba  for 
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the  deed  that  weighed  heavy  on  his  soul.  Already  the  sound  of  the  camel 
bells  could  be  heard,  and  confused,  thougli  low,  voices  of  many  pilgrims, 
the  looks  of  the  foremost  bent  intensely  on  the  palm-grove,  when  a  sudden 
fierce  outcry  rose  from  a  ravine  on  the  left,  and  Achmcd  beheld  a  band  of 
Arabs  rushmg  from  their  concealment  to  plunder  the  caravan.  The  guards 
made  but  a  feeble  defence :  the  pilgrims,  nch  and  poor,  hadg6  and  merchant, 
were  soon  thrown  into  helpless  disorder ;  and  the  whole  multitude  moved 
wildly  too  and  fro,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Already  the  plunderers  were 
aaiongst  them :  the  sacred  ensigns  were  trampled  in  the  dust ;  and  cries 
of  fear,  despair  and  death,  filled  the  air. 

At  the  sight,  Achmed  was  filled  with  grief  and  a  daring  resolve  to  aid  the 
worshippers  of  the  Prophet.  He  sprung  on  his  favourite  steed,  and,  draw- 
ing his  sabre,  hastenea  to  rally  the  disordered  guards,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head^  At  his  example  many  of  the  merchants  defended  themselves. 
Raising  the  gfrecn  banner  of  the  Prophet  in  one  hand,  he  attacked  the 
Arabs  with  so  much  fury,  that  afler  a  short  and  desperate  struggle  they 
turned  their  horses  heads  and  fled  over  the  desert  Their  great  Sheich, 
who  had  seized  the  white  camel,  the  holy  offering  to  the  Prophet,  was 
slain  by  the  hand  of  Achmed.  The  more  pious  devotees  gathered  round 
him  with  tears  of  joy,  kissing  the  folds  of  the  banner,  and  the  feet  and  mane 
of  the  adored  animal :  the  wealthy  pilgrims  collected  their  scattered  bales 
together — the  dervishes  gave  way  to  frantic  gesticulations — then  all 
voices  blessed  their  deliverer.  He  stood  amidst  them,  ajs  one  to  whom 
the  praises  of  men  were  as  dust :  his  hands  were  clasped  on  his  gloomy 
brow,  and  his  sad  and  stem  eye  fixed  on  the  scene  of  the  battle,  as  if  he 
would  ftin  prolong  its  excitement — it  was  such  a  blessed  relief  from  des- 
pair. Then,  as  if  to  shun  farther  observation,  he  turned  from  the  multitude, 
and  sought  his  tent  in  the  grove.  The  caravan  rested  at  a  short  distance : 
its  tents  covered  the  face  of  the  desert,  on  which,  as  night  drew  on,  innu- 
merable fires  were  lighted. 

It  was  late,  andAoimed  sat  alone  in  his  tent :  a  lamp  burned  beside  him, 
when  a  step  was  heard  to  draw  near  and  the  chief  Dervish  of  the  caravan, 
who  watched  over  the  holy  camel,  stood  before  him.  Achmed  looked 
wistfully  on  his  pale  and  impressive  features,  that  had  not  yet  lost  their 
youthful  expression,  and  at  last  remembered  the  man  who  had  once  been  a 
guest  in  his  home  in  the  plain,  where  sickness  compelled  to  ask  a  refuge. 

"Achmed,''  said  he,  alter  a  long  pause,  **  I  know  your  history  well : 
you  have  drunk  deep  of  the  waters  of  misery." —  The  other  waved  his 
hand  mutely;  for  the  wild  and  bright  eye  of  the  stranger  searched  his  very 
soul. — "But  the  deed  thou  hast  done  this  day  is  risen  up  before  Him  as 
sweet  incense.  The  banner,  the  blessed  camel,  the  great  multitude  of  the 
faithful,  have  been  rescued  from  the  spoiler :  but  for  thy  hand,  they  had 
been  scattered  as  the  sand  of  the  desert.  Achmed,  I  come  as  a  messenger 
of  mercy!" 

"  Oh,  Selim  !  Selim !"  murmured  the  father, 

"  Is  justly  taken — even  by  thine  own  hand,'*  resumed  the  Dervish :  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  his  voice  were  evidently  heartfelt.  "  You  were  blessed, 
beyond  others ;  for  Almia,  in  her  tenderness  and  beauty,  was  as  an  angel: 
yet  you  mourned  day  and  night  for  children,  and  accused  the  Highest 
Fool,  the  Prophet  in  his  paradise  hath  given  woman  in  her  glory  to  theTaitl^ 
ful ;  but  hath  he  said  aught  of  children  ?  He  believed  not  that  happiness, 
even  on  earth,  hung  by  such  a  thread  —  Mohammed  had  po  child." 
Achmed  replied  not,  but  raised  his  face  to  that  of  the  speaker.  *'  ITet 
Alia,*'  again  said  the  dervish,  "  had  compassion  on  thy  tears,  and  gave  thee 
a  Selim ;  but  thy  vow  was  registered  never  to  draw  an  arrow  again— to 
/brget  thy  famed  skill  in  the  chase.  Even  this,  restless  and  yam  man  t 
wvw  broken:  eveatbis  poor  offering  to  Heayen  was  t«<^«du   ^^\^hA 
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bolt  bad  perhaps  not  fallen,  but  the  bird  of  Gibel  must  be  thy  victim : 

\    the  beasts  of  the  desert,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  were  before  thee ;  but  your 
^    arrow  thirsted  for  that  noble  bird,  and  your  soul  had  no  rest  till  it  roll" 
The  shuddering  of  Achmcd's  frame  told  the  truth  of  these  woids. 
"  Sparc  me,"  he  said,  "  spare  the  desolate." 

The  Dervish  raised  his  hand  towards  the  beautiful  sky  of  night,  the 
faint  emblem  of  the  gloiy  of  Alia.    "  Achmed,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the 
f    a^ny  pass  from  your  soul :  despair  no  longer.     The  day  is  fast  breaking : 
j     it  IS  the  hour  of  prayer. — II  Allah  bisraillak  !"    His  cry  went  forth  distinct 

(and  dear  over  the  wilderness,  and  was  answered  from  every  part  of  the 
camp :  a  rushing  sound  was  heard  throughout  the  multitude,  and  the  mur- 
.    mor  of  their  thousand  voices  was  like  that  of  waves  on  the  shore. 
I       Achmed  knelt  on  the  sand,  and  prayed  also ;  and,  as  repentance,  sorrow, 
aod  hope,  so  lon^  a  stranger,  rose  within,  the  tide  of  feehngs  became  too 
strong:  he  drew  nis  robe  over  his  face,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Wheit  the  snn  rose,  the  hardness  had  passed  away  from  his  heart ;  for  the 
;    love  of  Alia  had^  entered  there  —  the  selfish  and  gloomy  man  spoke  of 
I    blessings !     Almia  saw  that  the  face  of  her  husband  was  no  longer  the 
same ;  for  he  met  her  with  a  smile  of  the  deepest  tenderness :  he  laid  his 
head  on  her  bosom,  and  spoke  of  the  future,  the  bright,  the  beautiful  future 
that  Kas.  before  him. 

The  Dervish  again  entered  the  grove  were  the  tents  of  Achmed  stood  ; 
and,  pointing  to  the  caravan,  now  m  motion,  he  laid  the  charge  on  him  to 
conduct  it  even  to  the  HolyCity,  and  be  its  defender  from  the  dangers  that 
midit'yet  be  in  the  way.  It  was  in  vain  to  refuse :  the  tone  of  command 
^  wim  which  he  spoke  to  the  husband,  and  of  entreaty  to  the  wife,  at  last 
prodoced  compliance.  "  In  a  few  months,"  said  the  former  —  there  was 
even  cohfidence  in  his  words.  **  I  shall  return  to  our  desert  home."  In 
anotl^r  hour  the  pilgrims  were  on  their  way :  file  after  file  of  camels,  as  far 
as  tbo  eye  could  reach,  and  the  countless  forms  of  men,  struggling  through 
the  painful  soiL  In  the  van,  at  the  head  of  the  guards,  who  vielded  to  him 
the  p^t,  rode  Achmed,  his  keen  eye  traversing  every  part  of^the  deport  —  all 
^  \  the  daring  and  activity  of  tlie  hunter  transfercd  to  the  leader  of  the  badges. 
^  '  Evert  hostile  attempt  was  foiled  by  his  restless  vigilance :  while  others 
^  alaraDered,  he  watched ;  and  the  hollow  tread  of  his  courser*s  feet  alone 
brokd  on  the  stillness  of  night 
At  last  the  minarets  of  Mecca  were  seen  afar  off;  and  the  weary  mul« 
^  \  titode  shouted  for  joy,  for  many  had  perished  by  the  way.  Nine  times  he 
^  I  passed  round  the  Caiaba,  and  kissed,  and  pressed  his  throbbing  brow  on 
the  black  stone :  he  drank  of  the  well  of  Zemzem,  that  is  said  to  wash  out 
eadi  dark  remembrance ;  and  each  hour  of  the  day  he  prayed,  either  be- 
ads the  tomb  of  Mohammed  or  on  the  submit  of  Arafat  The  haughty  ex- 
''  I  pression  of  his  features  was  changed :  his  dark  and  restless  eye  now  beam- 
ed with  mildness :  and  when  he  came  forth  from  tlie  mosque,  and  the  voices 
of  die  natives,  as  well  as  pil^ims,  hailed  the  saviour  of  the  great  caravan,  his 
calm  smile  told  that  the  demon  of  this  world  had  abandoned  his  prey. 
Was  this  the  man  who  would  have  yielded  life  rather  than  his  glorious  skill 
in  the  ^liase,  and  feared  to  be  childless  more  than  he  feared  the  halls  of 
EUis?  •  O  Alia !  how  great  is  thy  power  to  change  the  heart !  Through 
Qtny  waters  dost  thou  bring  those  whom  thou  lovest ! 

One  mten,  ere  sunrise,  he  was  kneeling  in  the  great  corridor  of  tb^ 
ho&eet'moflque,  his  face  turned  to  the  east,  and  his  hands  clasped  on  his 
Weist:  low  murmurs,  but  not  of  sorrow,  broke  from  his  lips.    He  turned 
itlaBt,  and  saw  the  Dervish  standing  beside,  and  gazing  on  him  wiVh  wti- 
,     npraned  admiration.    His  robe  and  turban  were  ofspotlcsa  while,  as  weTO 
•  l|  jas  ttDda&r/  forAefa-redin  the  inner  sanctuary.     "  Thou  noble  and  etidut- 
'^/  iogamn,"  be  tatd,  "God  mil  not  brakethe  bruisedreed.    Thy  aervices  ou 
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the  desert  were  great,  and  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Sultan,  which 
open  to  the  words  of  thy  friend.     The  messenger  is  even  now  on  the  v 
to  invest  thee  with  the  PachaUc  of  Lebanon,  and  all  the  plains  at  itai  f( 

Remember  the  bird  of  Gibel  —  remember "    A  look  of  indescrSui 

feeling  from  the  father  checked  his  utterance,  and  the  word  Selim  died  on 

other's  lips :  he  waved  liis  hand,  and  passed  into  the  interior  of  the  moflq< 

While  these  things  were  passing,  Almia  remained  in  the  palm-grove 

the  desert    There  is  nothing  so  painful  to  the  senses  and  imagination 

to  dwell  amidst  endless  sands,  on  w^ich  the  heat  consumes  by  dajr,  n 

the  blast  by  night ;  and  no  change  ever  comes,  no  spring  tide,  no  bu^ti 

forth  of  flowers,  or  falling  of  leaves :  even  our  fellow-creatures,  when  th 

come,  wear  the  look  oi  suspicion,  and  pass  on  their  way  quickly*  ^'  { 

around  the  lonely  palm-grove  the  traveller  loved  to  tarry :  even  the  Saiiti 

stem  and  proud,  drank  of  the  well,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessecl  1 

wife  of  Achmed.    Her  tale  was  known  — her  white  tents  beneath  tfietr( 

were  a  sanctuary :  even  the  wandering  spoiler  paused  for  a  while  to  ga 

on  them,  and  then  urged  on  his  wild  steed.    They  gave  her  the  .name 

"  the  lady  of  the  desert."    During  the  day,  her  attendants  sometimes  fono 

ed  the  antelope  for  their  subsistance:  a  few  sheep,  that  browsed. on'  t 

scanty  pasture  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  afforded  milk ;  and  the  small  eai 

vans  01  merchants  never  passed  by,  on  their  way  to  Persia  or  BuBs^rs 

without  ofierins  some  of  their  choicest  gifts :  for  they  remembered  the  fle 

of  Achmed.    Each  evening,  Almia  ascended  the  highest  rocks,  aAclj 

mained  there  till  the  moon  rose,  and  shed  its  splendour  on  the  sceh6,' 

watch  if  she  could  not  see  afar  off  the  coming  of  Achmed,  orhear,'iiv.t 

vast  stillness,  the  rapid  tread  of  his  courser.    Then  she  returned  and  ssti 

the  fountain's  side ;  and,  while  she  listened  to  the  low  ^sh  of  the  waXp: 

and  the  shadow  of  the  palms  trembled  not  in  the  moonlight,  and  th&stfpi 

ocean  slept — for  no  wind  passed  over  it,  she  thought  of^their  past  days 

afiection ;  and  the  beautiral  woman  wept  passionately.     Around  Sel^n 

birth  and  Sclim's  grave,  what  a  tide  of  reelings  rolled  wildly  I     She  be 

her  looks  intently  over  the  waste,  for  wild  forms  were  suddenly  there  z^t 

glancing  of  arms  in  the  silver  light  —  the  rushing  of  many  horses.'; 

must  be  Achmed.    But  the  fierce  shout  of  joy  came  not  from  his  lips ;  ^i 

in  a  few  moments  strange  faces  were  around  her :  and  a  richly  djaasi 

man,  dismounting,  gently  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and,  placing  her  mi 

milk-white  steed,  the  bridle  of  which  was  held  by  an  Arab,  the  ba'pdSd 

parted  at  a  slow  pace.    Long  were  her  shrieks  heard  disUnctly  by.% 

affrighted  attendants  in  the  grove.     *'  O  my  husband,  save  me !"  but  the 

was  none  to  save. 

This  violent  act,  so  unusual  even  among  the  people  of  the  deseit,  W) 
committed  by  the  chief  of  a  small  but  wealthy  tribe^  who  had  been  so  fil 
flamed  by  the  sight  of  Almia,  as  he  chanced  to  pass  by  the  grove,  t{iat  1 
braved  the  cruel  wrath  of  Achmed,  and  the  curses  of  the  faithful.  • 

Leaving  the  city  of  Mecca,  with  the  numerous  band  of  pilgrimsj'c 
their  return  to  their  distant  homes,  Achmed  proceeded  by  slow  paces,  tin 
onl3r  added  fuel  to  his  impatience.  "  Home  "  was  the  image  ever  pre^i 
to  his  mind :  and  Oh !  what  matters  it,  whether  that  home  be  thV^e^e 
tent,  the  palace  in  the  plain,  or  the  mountain  shed,  if  all  we  love  id  there 
One  being  only  looked  forth  and  watched  for  him  ;  but  she  was  jiis  \vbiit 
On  the  tenth  day  many  people  were  descried,  advancing  as  if  to  meetthe^ 
they  cried,  as  they  drew  nigh,  "  Is  Achmed  there?"  and,' as  he Toae ibttl 
they  made  obeisance  ;  and  a  man  of  rank,  who  was  the  messenger  of  ib 
Sultan,  presented  the  splendid  robe  and  sabre,  whose  beltv^aQ  studded' wit 
jDrecious  stones — the  in  vestiture  of  his  new  disnity  of  Pacha.    A  nVmierbi 

^aard,  who  had  come  with  the  Capidgd,  circled  around  him  'j  and, the  ^put 

^^^■^aiiPdcbaofLebanoa  —  hail !"  rose  to  the  eky. 
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Ambition,  till  now  a  stranger,  sprang  np  in  Achmed's  soul ;  and^  as  ha 
rade  slowly  on,  and  saw  that  others  hung  upon  his  every  look  or  smde,  and 
the  wild  tones  of  the  war  pipe  and  cymbal  awoke,  he  thought  how  poor  was 
the  htint^s  meed — how  dim  his  fame ! 

Another  ten  days  passed,  and  he  began  to  draw  near  his  home.  He 
commanded  the  pace  of  the  caravan  to  be  quickened,  till  the  camels  fainted 
tod  fell  by  the  way.  While  they  were  yet  three  days  distant,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers on  the  fleetest  dromedanes  to  bimg  him  tidings,  and  bade  them  tar^ 
17  not  by  the  way. 

The  third  nwm  had  not  risen,  when  they  entered  a  deep  dell  between 
the  mcHintains,  up  whose  sides  the  thin  mists  were  creeping :  a  horseman 
WIS  diinly  seen  rapidly  advancing.  Achmed  reined  his  steed :  for  a  sad 
ibreboding  came  over  him. 

**  On  the  Pacha's  head  be  the  blessings  of  the  Highest !''  he  said ;  "  but  I 
un  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings.  In  the  palm  grove  Almia  is  not !  — the  spot- 
lei's  footbath  been  there." 

Achmed's  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  his  eye  was  full  of  horror,  as  he 
pressed  on  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind :  a  few  of  the  guards  only  could 
loUow  him.  As  the  bolt  of  heaven  falls  on  the  desert,  so  rushed  tiie  furious 
man  from  the  shroud  of  rocks  on  the  lonely  palm-^rove ;  and  his  servants 
knelt  before  him.  Her  tent  was  there — the  rich  Persian  carpet  on  the 
floor — the  torfoan  that  covercMl  her  beautiful  tresses :  — but  she  came  not 
fiirth ;  and  the  vows  of  vengeance  and  blood  were  as  empty  dreams.  Ni^ht 
went  down  on  the  host ;  the  wind  rose,  and  swept  wildly  over  it :  the  wmte 
tents  of  the  many  thousands  were  moved  like  waves  in  a  storm,  rolling  their 
crests  of  fbam^in  beauty:  the  people  feared  to  slumber,  and  stood  on  the 
Bind,  or  at  their  tent  doors,  often  looking  towards  Achmed.  It  was  in  this 
very  spot  he  had  saved  them  from  the  pursuer :  at  each  moan  of  the  blast, 
the  timid  trembled.  Within  a  circle  of  his  glittering  guards  and  officers, 
stood  the  Pacha,  the  pride  of  sudden  power  and  dignity  withering  beneath 
ezouisite  misery.    Was  be  not  as  the  Prophet,  when  Ayesha  diS? 

Un  the  morrow,  the  caravan  iouraeyed.  During  many  days  and  weeks 
parties  of  armed  men  scoured  the  desert  plains  and  fastnesses.  Achmed 
ofiered  bribes  to  the  Sheichs,  to  gain  tidings  of  the  lost ;  but  in  vain.  At 
last  he  journeyed  onwards  to  the  seat  of  his  Government,  to  take  possession 
of  the  palace  of  Darel  Camar,  on  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  In  the  way  there 
was  a  burial-place  in  the  sand,  that  wild  and  lonely  place,  where  the  foot  of 
the  stranger  seldom  came.  And  here  he  had  bunea  Selim :  the  shadow  of 
the  precipice  was  on  the  rude  fragments  of  the  rock,  for  of  such  was  the 
chUa's  grave.  The  father  wept  there  from  mom  till  eve,  and  then  arose  to 
depart.  And  he  wondered  to  find  that  the  loss  of  the  boy  was  not  equal  to 
the  loM  of  Almia :  her  sympathy,  and  tune,  and  the  mercy  of  Alia,  had  soft- 
ened the  one ;  but  Oh,  he  felt  each  day  grow  darker  and  more  hopeless  ! 
Where  was  her  angd  smile,  her  tenderness,  the  loved  pressure  of  her  lips, 
when  he  laid  his  drooping  head  on  her  bosom  ?  "  Alia !  Alia  !*'  he  said,  '*  i? 
it  not  a  mockery  of  power  thou  hast  given  mo,  while  she"  —  and  he  smoto 
hia  breast  with  Us  clenched  hand ;  and  then  he  knew  how  great  was  hii< 
foUy,  bow  great  his  sin  when  he  dwelt  with  Almia  in  the  plain,  and  wan 
unhappy  because  they  were  childless. 

At  laat  he  dwelt  in  his  palace,  and  entered  on  the  duties  and  cares  of  hi<) 
oflioe.  Sweet  are  the  duties  of  power,  dear  are  the  cares  of  watching  over 
the  &te  and  commanding  the  wills  of  others.  Behold !  but  for  the  dust 
and  Mhe0  that  had  newly  fidlen  on  his  head,  the  draught  had  been  too  in- 
tozieatiiig  I  The  worm  that  preyed  on  Achmed's  heart,  drove  him  to  seek 
rsBef.  ineeanntly,  in  the  concerns  of  his  Pachalic  Till  noon  he  sat  in 
the  hall  of  jnitiee ;  and,  when  the  wretched,  the  desolate,  or  the  oppress- 
ed, earns  befim  Una,  hia  spirit  was  melted,  his  hand  hasted  to  leUcve  and 
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protect  them.  Ofcen  he  visited  the  Tillages  and  hamlets  of  his  province, 
and  inquired  into  their  wants ;  and  the  man  became  a  blessing  to'his  peo- 
ple !  Did  he  forset  the  palm-grove  and  the  fountain  ?  Did  be  forget  the 
Caaba  and  the  wdl  Zemzem  ?  or  the  night  of  repentance  and  peace  with 
the  Dervish  7  No,  they  passed  not  from  his  memory ;  not  even  when  he 
walked  among  the  cedar-groves  of  Lebanon,  and  saw  its  vine-yards  and 
mosques,  and  Christian  monasteries,  on  every  side ;  or  sat  in  the  marble 
halls  of  his  palace,  and  his  flatterers  said,  **  Achmed,  all  these  are  thine.** 
Beautiful  women,  also,  stood  in  his  presence,  to  seek  redress  or  favour  at 
his  hands,  with  melting  words,  and  eyes  whose  dark  lustre  and  love  shook 
the  soul.    Then  he  thought  of  the  lost,  and  the  spell  was  broken. 

Is  it  not  said,  that  adversity  draws  forth  the  powers  and  faculties  of  tb0 
mind,  which  have  hitherto  slept?  Men  wondered  at  the  wisdom  and  deci- 
sion of  the  Pacha*s  government,  and  said  that  these  qualities  were  little  dis- 
cerned in  Achmed,  the  famed  hunter  of  the  plain.  A  few  months  had 
scarcely  passed,  ere  he  was  called  to  make  war  on  the  rebel  Pacha  of  Dsr 
mascus :  with  inferior  forces,  he  gave  battle  on  the  great  plain  of  Hasbeia, 
and  conquered.  The  news  was  accompanied  by  the  head  of  the  rebel 
prince,  laid  before  the  Sultan.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  a  small  but 
splendid  train  was  seen  to  approach  the  palace  of  the  Pacha,  and  the  Capid- 
gii  Baski  stood  before  him  in  the  hall,  with  a  fresh  mandate,  which  invest- 
ed the  successful  Achmed  with  the  dominions  of  the  rebel  prince. 

He  pressed  the  decree  to  his  lips  and  brow,  but  refused  to  leave  his  Pa- 
chalic,  even  for  that  of  Damascus.  In  Lebanon,  he  said,  he  even  now 
watched  and  prayed,  from  hour  to  hour,  to  find  bis  lost  wife  a^ain.  His 
emissaries  never  paused  in  the  search,  and  he  would  not  go  mto  a  dis- 
tant city.  The  Capidg^  retired,  greatly  marvelling  that  a  man  whom  the 
Prophet  liad  endowed  wiUi  understandmg,  should  reject  a  splendid  domin- 
ion for     8  sake  of  a  woman. 

On  liiatvery  evening,  Achmed  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  cedar-grove,  in  a 
pavilion :  the  breeze  came  freshly  up  the  mountain :  his  eye  roved  over  the 
/glorious  scene :  above,  the  silent  and  glittering  peaks  of  snow ;  far  below, 
the  sweep  of  ocean,  on  which  were  uie  sails  of  many  nations :  even  the 
deep  murmur  of  the  waves  came  on  his  ear,  mingled  with  the  softer 
sounds  of  the  pipe  and  flute,  the  music  of  the  hamlets.  Achmed  thought 
of  his  chequered  life.  The  wild  tone  of  a  trumpet  rose,  yet  nearer  and 
nearer :  Was  it  a  war  note  7  He  looked  eagerly  beneath :  a  group  of 
people  was  rapidly  ascending,  of  armed  men,  surrounding  one  whom  they 
guarded  with  devoted  care.  A  few  moments  more,  and  Almia  rushed  into 
the  arms  of  her  husband. 

It  was  long  ere  a  word,  save  indistinct  murmurs^  broke  from  the  lips  of 
either,  when  she  pointed  to  a  tall  and  fine-looking  man,  who  stood  amidst 
the  guards,  but  seemed  their  chief.  In  spite  of  the  Arab  robe  and  turban, 
Achmed  quickly  recognised  the  features  of  the  Dervish. 

'*  Achmed,'*  said  the  latter,  coming  forward,  "  thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  not  found  wanting.  Almia  is  restored  to  thee  safe  and  unsul- 
lied as  when  she  dwelt  by  the  desert  fountain.  A  pilgrim,  from  his  dis- 
tant tribe,  revealed  to  me  at  Mecca  the  spoiler's  home ;  and  I  knew  no  rest 
till  the  treasure  of  thy  soul  was  rescued.** 

A  deep  emotion  spread  over  his  countenance,  which  he  covered  with  his 
hands,  that  trembled  like  an  infant's.  To  all  their  protestations  and  entrea- 
ties he  made  no  reply ;  when  he  looked  up  again,  his  beautiful  eye  had  re- 
sumed its  wonted  serenity.  "  O  Prophet,"  he  said,  "  I  blame  thee  not  that 
I  thirst  for  a  love  like  this— is  it  not  denied  by  my  vow  ?  No,  I  raUier 
co/ae  myself;  and  many  penances  around  thy  tomb  shall  atone  for  this 
s/n,  Achmed,  farewell :  in  her  Uiou  hast  a\\  tnat  ntan  can  dcmxe.  Thou 
Aast  known  victory,  ikme,   ambition:  behold \  ti»^  we  e»  d»a\.  \o  ^Cb» 
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tendemefls  of  a  beautiful  womaD,  proved  in  sorrow,  neglect^ 

turned  to  depart,  there  was  a  burning  flush  on  his  brow :  they 
Lce  his  descent  for  some  time  by  the  waving  of  his  white  robe,  tifi 
I  a  small  group,  whose  camels  awaited  on  the  plain,  over  which 
3  rapidly  away. 

any  years  the  Pacha  of  Lebanon  ruled  justly,  and  no  doud  came 
Biy.  Can  power,  or  prosperity,  make  us  forget  the  days  that  are 
3e  remedibered  the  plain,  the  stream,  the  grove,  where  he  passed 
lood,  where  he  first  loved,  and  knew  no  care.  He  took  his  resolve, 
3tly  sent  orders  to  rebuild  the  dwelling  with  greater  splendour  — 
t  the  garden  and  fountains  —  to  gather  nis  scattered  flocks  around, 
yet  m  the  prime  of  his  life,  being  forty  years  of  a^ ;  and  the 
f  Almia,  even  at  the  age  of  thirty,  knew  no  decay.  He  thought 
r  looked  so  lovely.  In  spite  of  every  remonstrance  and  entreaty 
3nds,  he  resigned  the  reins  of  government,  and  laid  his  Pachalic  at 
of  the  Sultaiu  The  sun  had  not  yet  risen  on  the  vineyards  or 
>eaks  of  the  mountain,  when  Achmed  quitted  his  palace  with  a 
iful  attendants,  and  Almia  left  her  luxurious  harem  with  the  hand- 
by  their  looks,  it  was  evident  they  loved  each  other  better  than 

3  third  day,  as  they  rode  slowly  on,  they  came  to  the  place  of  flnrea 
vildemess,  the  lonely  Arab  sepulchres  where  Selem  slept  They 
long  beside  his  rude  tomb,  but  spoke  not,  and  inoiumed  not ;  for 
I  learned  an  indelible  lesson  of  mercy  and  submbsion.  What  a 
>f  the  human  heart  had  Alia  laid  open  to  the  vnfe  and  the  hu»- 

un  was  sinking  in  exquisite  beauty  on  the  plain,  as  they  ^passed 
the  gor^e  of  me  mountains,  and  suddenly  .entered  on  i^/^  AJmiii 
i  cry  of^Burprise ;  for  the  dwelling  of  her  youth  was  thet«r— the 
le  of  retirement,  ere  Achmed's  Action  desired  other  then  herselC 
>f  golden  light  fell  on  the  towers,  the  cypress  grove,  and  the  roah- 
m :  «ren  the  guden  looked  fhirer  than  ever.  She  stood  a  few  mo* 
er  beautiful  arm  extended,  as  one  object  after  another  rose  to  view, 
il  blown  aside  by  the  breeze,  —  her  raven  hair  falling  on  the  white 
- —  her  lip"  unclosedf  bnt  apcechieBs,  while,  in  her  large  and  resist- 
lived  the  woman,  wiUiout  whom  grandeur  was  as  dust  Achmed 
her  in  rapture.  **  So  did  she  look,'*  he  mattered, ''  on  the  night  d 
uet,  in  my  hall,  when  my  soul  refused  to  be  comforted,  because  I 
hild."  He  sighed  deeply;  and,  as  they  slowly  passed  on  to  the 
he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven :  —  "Oh righteous  Alia  !**  he  said, 
!runk  of  the  mingled  cup  thou  hast  given  me,  and  have  learned  to 
It!" 


NOW  OR  NEVER. 

BT  MRS.  GORE. 
[jFVpm  "  Tk»  Porgat  Mk  Not,"  for  1835.] 

It  a£R>Tded  a  topic  for  endlees  discassion  to  the  narrow  circle  of  Hieh 
Dutch  nobility  which  furnished  courtiers  and  sycophants  to  a  certain  noru- 
em  prince  of  the  empire,  (whom,  for  distinction  and  discretion  sake,  we 
will  style  Duke  of  Saxe-Rothenheim,)  when  his  Serene  Highness's  Master 
of  the  Horse  thought  fit  to  despatch  his  only  son  into  the  Dutchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, for  the  completion  of  his  education.  Instead  of  following  the  cuch 
tom  of  the  country,  and  retaining  Count  Emerich  within  reach  of  his  lady 
mother  Uie  Countess's  apron-string  at  Schloss  Edelstein,  during  the  summer 
months ;  or,  imprisoning  him  in  one  of  the  gloomy  apartments  of  his  Teu- 
tonic palace  at  Rothenheim,  during  the  winter,  under  the  nominal  tutorag^e 
of  a  household  pedagogue ;  it  was  Count  Eldelstein's  pleasure  to  submit 
his  son  and  heir  to  the  cuscipline  of  the  humble  pastor  of  the  obscure  villajge 
of  Eichwald,  a  few  leagues  distant  from  the  city  of  Brunswick.  Nay,  m- 
fitead  of  recalling  him  to  the  court  of  Rothenheim  and  the  memory  of  its 
prince  by  frequent  visits  to  his  family,  Embrich  was  permitted  to  quit  the 
Presbytery  during  one  month  only  of  the  twelve,  and  that  m  the  autumn 
season,  when  Count  Edelstein  was  enjoying  his  annual  relaxation  from  the 
duties  of  his  appointment,  at  a  favourite  hunting-seat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oder.  It  was  plain  that,  whatever  else  the  jgallant  Master  of  the  Horse 
waigYA  intend  to  make  of  his  oon,  he  eutertamed  no  purpose  of  renderii^ 
him  a  courtier. 

Did  such  an  instance  of  dereliction  from  the  habits  of  the  place  occur  in 
the  humdrum  Duchy  of  Saze-Rothenhelm  at  the  pioaeutmomeut,  tlm  inno- 
vator would  doubtless  incur  the  suspicious  of  his  caste,  as  a  liberal  in  poli- 
tics, or  a  freethinker  in  religion.  But,  during  those  latter  days  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy  we  are  describing,  a  Saxon  Durchlaueht  ran  greater  risk  of 
being  denounced  as  a  Cabalist  or  Rosicrucian  than  as  an  enemy  of  church 
or  state.  Voltaire,  Beaumarchais  and  the  Encyclopedists,  had  not  then 
brandished  the  flaming  sword  of  irony  at  Uie  gates  of  Paradise ;  and  the 

gossips  of  Rothenheim,  in  the  utmost  vehenience  of  their  strictures  upon 
le  proceedings  of  Count  Edelstein,  made  him  accountable  for  no  greater 
sin  tnan  that  of  inspiring  his  future  representative  with  principles  and  pre- 
judices of  Anti-Saxon  tendency.  They  had  not  a  word  to  hint  asamst 
lEichwald  or  its  ways ;  but  they  conceived  that  the  heir  of  Schloss  Eddstein 
might  have  picked  up  a  sprinkhns  of  Greek  and  Latin  nearer  home,  bi 
the  remote  Presbytery  of  tne  Lutheran  pastor  he  could  not  but  become  a 
boor,  a  votary  of  Brunswick  beer,  and  pompemickel  —  tr{fi.n  —  *'  que  dicAle 
aUaU-4l  faire  dans  cette  gaUre  T* 

Amonge  the  noble  personages  of  the  court  of  Rothenheim  by  whom  this 

query  was  in  secret  most  frequently  luoarded,  was  the  gentle,  undemon- 

-    strative,  Saxon-hau-ed,  Saxon-nearted,  mother  of  Count  Emerich.    But,  if 

BO  wedded  to  the  customs  of  her  country  as  to  find  matter  for  dismay  in 

the  foreign  education  of  her  son,  the  Countess  was  also  si]d£ciently  en&w- 

ed  with  the  national  vktuea  of  her  sex  to  exlubVl  Vm^'^idX  oXke^^nc;^  V^  ^<& 
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win  of  her  husband.  It  was  hard,  indeed,  to  be  estranged  from  the  society 
I  of  her  only  child.  But  Edelstein  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  The 
^  iuunblest  and  most  submissive  of  courtiers,  within  the  sanctuary  of  his  do- 
mestic circle  he  was  despotic  as  a  Turk ;  and  ttie  Countess,  as  she  im- 
printed a  fervent  kiss  upon  Emerick's  fair  forehead  on  his  first  departure 
bdna  home,  did  not  even  venture  to  express  her  sympathy  in  his  regrets  at 
"^  oaitting  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  boyhood.  If  she  redoubled  her  prayers 
I  tiiat  the  youth  might  survive  to  return  to  her  and  srow  up  to  manhood  an 
'  honour  to  his  generation  and  a  blessing  to  her  old  age,  the  earnestness  of 
*  the  gentle  lady's  aspirations  remained  a  secret  between  Heaven  and  a 
I     mother's  heart 

i  The  younff  exile,  meanwhile,  found  little  enough  under  the  roof  of  tbp 
pastor  of  Elichwald  to  obliterate  his  recollections  of  the  lofl^  jgrandeur  of 
Schloss  Edelstein,  or  of  the  homage  and  attendance  of  which  its  youns 
heir  was  the  chief  object  The  Presbytery  was  a  rambling,  ill-distnbuted 
dveUinjg:  house,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village  so  low  and  so  depress- 
ed in  its  construction,  that  (like  the  post-wagons,  wtuch  occasionally  tra- 
rersed  its  dreary  ways,  buried  up  to  the  nave  of  their  wheels  in  loose  and 
shifting  sand,)  it  appeared  to  have  sunk  into  the  arid  soil.  An  avenue  of 
silFer-stemmed  white  poplars  formed  a  sort  of  landmark  and  approach  from 
the  vast  corn-fields  covering  the  wide-spreading-plain ;  and,  had  it  not  been 
thati  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  house,  flourished  one 
of  those  virgin  forests  of  ancient  oaks  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  Northern 
Gennany,  not  a  trace  of  sylvan  beauty  or  an  adjunct  to  rural  enjoyment 
would  have  presented  itself  to  soothe  toe  discontent  of  the  young  Saxon. 
Even  the  common  joys  of  life  seemed  more  scantily  distributed  at  Eichwald 
than  elsewhere. 

Old  Armfeldt,  the  appointed  tutor,  was  a  cold,  reserved  man,  almost  as 
diy  as  the  sandy  soil  out  of  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  arisen ; 
while  his  worthv  wife,  a  diligent  knitter  of  lambswooland  stewer  of  prunes 
and  pears,  fulfilled  in  these  avocations  the  chief  duties  of  a  motherly,  ma- 
tronly Brunswicker,  unconscious  that  the  world  aflbrded  higher  pleasures 
or  heavier  obligations.  £merich  did  not  pass  four-and- twenty  hours  under 
their  monotonous  roof,  without  twice  as  man^  times  protesting  against  the 
abmrd  caprice  of  his  father  in  condemning  mm  to  adopt  the  nomeliless  of 
its  habits ;  nor  did  even  the  society  of  the  Fraulein  Helena,  his  tutor's  only 
daughter,  hold  forth  much  promise  of  companionship  or  recreation.  She 
was  in  the  first  place  two  vears  older  than  himself,  demure  as  a  nun,  and 
unremittingly  employed  in  urifly  reparations  of  the  houshold  and  canonical 
linen  of  ^e  Presbj^tery.  Count  Emerich  soon  began  to  class  her  with  the 
nst  of  the  old-fashioned  furniture  of  the  place,  and  to  treat  her  with  as 
little  eeremonv  as  one  of  his  tutor's  high-backed  ebony  chai:*3.  Nay,  when, 
on  his  return  from  his  first  annual  visit  to  Saxe-Rothenheim,  the  Countess 
his  mother  entrusted  him  with  a  massive  G;oIden  cross  to  be  presented  in 
her  name  to  Helena  Armfeldt,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  her 
parents  towards  their  pupil,  Emerich  was  so  little  interested  in  the  donation 
as  to  leave  it  behind,  ensconced  among  his  hunting  accoutrements  at  Edel 
stein. 

All  this  might  be  natural  enough,  so  long  as  the  surplice-darning  damsel 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  Count  a  headstrong  lawless  lad  of  four- 
teen ;  but  before  the  expiration  of  another  twelvemonui  things  had  taken  a 
different  turn.  On  Emerich's  second  visit  to  the  Saxon  castle  his  father 
took  occasion  to  reproach  him  in  such  harsh  terms  with  undue  attention  to 
the  charms  of  his  tutor's  daughter,  as  well  as  to  interdict  under  such  severe 
pena^es  all  future  intimacj  between  them,  that,  upon  TeturmnglolBAeV 
wal4  ibff  id/0  papjl  of  Jacob  Armfeldt  begaiif  for  the  first  time,  to  bw 
^maeWia  mvestigatwg  the  merits  and  attractions  of  Helena.    TVke  totVwi. 
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den  fruit  already  gained  a  considerable  portion  of  his  attention.  Nor  were 
his  researches  inmictuous.  Emeiich  soon  ascertained  that  Uie  tresses  habi- 
tually hidden  under  her  nunlike  veil  of  snowy  cambric  were  bright  and 
glossy  as  the  delicate  flax  of  Magdeburg ;  and  that  the  eyes,  usually  down- 
cast upon  her  work,  could  be  animated  to  the  utmost  vivacity  of  girlish 
coquetry.  The  tight  sleeve  of  her  velvet  boddice  betrayed  the  outline  of  a 
well-shaped  arm,  terminating  in  a  hand  of  taper  form  and  dazzling  white- 
ness; nor  did  the  little  foot  of  the  fair  Bruns wicker  leave  so  much  as  a 
fairy-print  upon  the  green  moss  of  Uie  old  oak  forest,  over  wluch  she  ram- 
bled merrily  on  the  autumnal  mornings,  collecting  acorns  for  the  little  m& 
nagerie  of  squirrels,  which  aflbrded  ue  sole  diversion  of  her  uneventful  life 
atEichwald. 

But  if  Ehnerich  felt  surprised  by  these  discoveries  and  eager  to  turn  them 
to  account,  the  pretty  Fraulein  seemed  fully  prepared  for  such  a  denoue' 
ment.  Far  from  receiving  with  wonder  or  humility  the  attentions  of  which 
she  now  became  the  object,  she  amused  herself  with  rallying  her  new 
adorer  upon  his  protracted  blindness  and  former  discourtesies.  Every 
syllable  breathed  by  the  Count  in  illustration  of  his  mwing  passion  was 
answered  by  Helena  with  fits  of  inextinguishable  laughter.  Even  the  Mas- 
ter of  His  Serene  Highness  the  Prince  en  Saxe-Rothenheim's  Horse,  could 
he  have  been  an  unseen  spectator  of  the  wooing  of  his  son,  would  have 
admitted  that  the  filial  rebellion  of  Emerich  threatened  no  future  pollution 
to  the  pure  blood  of  the  Edelsteins ;  and  that  there  was  little  danger  of  the 
plebeian  name  of  Armfeldt  being  conjugally  engrafted  upon  the  tree  of  his 
nourishing  genealogy.  None,  however,  but  an  ear  or  eye-witness  was 
likely  to  yield  credence  to  the  fact  that  the  suit  of  a  young  nobleman  of 
Count  Emerich's  prospects  in  hfe  afforded  mere  matter  of  jest  to  the  por- 
tionless daughter  of  a  village  pastor ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  old  Count,  moved  by  Armfeldt's  private  representations  of  the  excited 
state  of  his  pupil's  afl^ctions,  should  have  suddenly  recalled  him  from 
Brunswick,  and  forced  upon  his  acceptance  the  appointment  of  page  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Duke  Uieir  master. 

And  now  it  was  poor  Emerich's  turn  to  bestow  as  tender  a  regret  upon 
the  sandy  deserts  orEichwald  as  ever  he  had  lavished  upon  the' more  digni- 
fied haunts  of  Schloss  Edelstein.  In  the  ante-chambers  of  the  palace  of 
Rothenheim,  amid  trophies  of  arms  and  hangings  of  Arras,  his  thoughts 
were  constantly  reverting  to  the  low  chamber  of  worm-eaten  wainscot, 
where  Helena  sat  at  her  work,  wiUi  the  garden  flowers  gadding  in  at  the 
open  window,  as  if  to  play  the  spy  upon  her  maidenly  industry.  Helena's 
joyous  eyes  seemed  ever  glancing  upon  him ;  Helena's  heartful  happy 
accents  ever  ringing  in  his  ears  ;  those  accents  which,  though  simple  in  their 
attunement,  were  pure  from  all  contamination  of  the  rustic  dialect  It  was 
enough  that,  among  the  bejewelled  and  beplumed  beauties  of  the  court  of 
Rothenheim,  none  rivalled  the  native  elegance  of  the  pastor's  daughter; 
none  boasted  a  lighter  foot,  a  fairer  hand,  a  more  high-bred  brow,  than  the 
humble  little  housewife  of  Eichwald. 

And  soon  this  tenderness  of  retrospection  was  enhanced  by  a  still  holier 
sympathy.  A  letter  from  old  Jacob  acquainted  his  pupil  and  his  pupil's  father 
that  the  helpmeet  of  his  old  age  had  been  gathered  to  her  native  sands ;  and 
although  the  worthy  woman's  tenderness  towards  her  daughter  had  been 
displayed  during  her  lifetime  in  a  somewhat  lukewarm  degree,  even  for  the 
phlegmatic  nature  of  a  Brunswicker,  there  was  something  so  sacred,  so 
scriptural,  so  patriarchal,  in  the  phrase  by  which  the  venerable  Jacob  an- 
nounced his  loss,  and  mourned  for  the  Leah  of  his  early  servitude,  his 
heart-companioB  of  forty  years,  that  Emerich  could  not  but  extend  his  com- 
paasion  from  the  bereaved  husband  to  the  mothetVeaa  cVaid.  BeBldea^  how- 
^ver  cfjxnunscnbed  in  nund  or  aj^tkms,  the  de^^xted  ^«a  «X\%%iX  %n«5^ 
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■uiy  and  of  a  nature  more  congenial  with  Helena's  than  that  of  her  sunri- 
vmg  parent ;  for  poor  old  Armfeldt  might  have  withered  out  the  remnant  of 
1h8  days  amid  the  dost  of  the  Ptolemies  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  without  any 
etitemal  demonstration  of  life  or  liveliness  to  disquiet  the  slumber  of  the 
nrroondin^  mummies.  And  what  was  to  become  of  Helena,  consigned 
to  perpetual  companionship  with  such  a  man !  —  she,  who  was  so  much  bet- 
tor fitted  to  enjoy  and  adorn  the  gay  festivals  of  the  court  of  Saxe-Rothen- 
heim  —  ahe,  wnom  Emerich  would  so  gladly  have  aided  in  transplating  to 
that  more  congenial  sphere ! 

Scanty,  however,  was  the  time  allotted  him  to  ponder  over  these  things. 
jBBs  du^es  in  the  prince's  household,  his  attendance  on  the  prince's  hunt* 
ing-parties,  his  participation  in  the  pnnce^B  files,  already  formed  a  fatal  in- 
terruption to  his  solitary  musings.  His  father,  too,  was  apt  to  intrude  into 
the  sanctuary  of  his  apartment^  and  cast  a  jealous  eye  of  paternal  scrutiny 
upon  its  arrangements ;  and  oiften,  when  poor  Emerich  had  been  pouring 
forth  his  sentiments  in  a  letter  to  Helena,  or  his  sorrows  in  a  sonnet  to  the 
moon,  he  was  compelled  by  Count  Edelstein's  sudden  approach  to  consign 
both  prose  and  verse  to  the  embers  of  a  huge  Silesian  stove  which  adorned 
his  chamber,  to  secure  them  from  the  inquisition  of  the  iron-hearted  Mastw 
of  the  Horse.  The  boy-lover  sighed,  moaned,  and  even  wept  in  secret: 
but  all  this  caution  ana  all  this  condensation  of  feeling  served  only  to  ren- 
der more  intense  the  hidden  flame  within  his  heart. 

Was  it  calculation,  therefore,  or  miscalculation,  on  the  part  of  the  Count, 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  first  autumn  passed  with  his  son  in  the  compa- 
ritive  seclusion  of  Schloss  Eldelstein,  he  contrived,  by  the  intervention  of 
Ibs  lady  wife,  to  wring  from  Emerich  the  secret  of  his  soul,  the  mystery  of 
his  troCn-pli^t  to  Helena  Armfeldt  ? — Alas !  who  can  presume  to  calculate 
upon  the  calculations  of  a  courtier  of  sixty  years'  experience,  an  intrigant 
of  half  a  century's  dexterity;  even  though  assisted  in  the  operation  by  in- 
telligence of  Elcfelstein's  subsequent  concessions,  concessions  wholly  unan- 
ticipated by  his  son !  Instead  of  meeting  Emerich's  admission  of  disobedi- 
ence with  threats  and  menaces,  instead  of  raging  or  storming  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  such  signal  rebellion  a^inst  his  authority,  the  Count  simply 
exacted  a  promise  that,  till  the  following  year,  (when  the  pastor's  daughter 
would  attam  her  majority,  and  the  pastor's  daughter's  lover  complete  his 
nineteeth  year,)  Emerich  should  hazard  no  .attempt  to  revisit  Eichwald, 
bat  address  himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  at  court,  and  to  the  enioy- 
ment  of  the  gaieties  of  the  city.  Not  so  much  as  an  interdiction  was  laid 
apoo  a  correspondence  between  the  young  people ;  nor  did  a  syllable  of 
duparmgement  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  Count  respecting  either  Helena  or 
her  fiuher.  With  exemplary  magnanimity,  he  at  once  imputed  to  his  own 
parental  short  sightedness  the  nusfortune  of  Emerich's  misplaced  attechment. 

The  grateful  Heir-apparent  of  Schloss  Edelstein  and  its  honours  could  do 
no  1m8  than  reward  its  master's  forbearance  by  the  most  implicit  compli- 
ance with  these  conditions.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the  family  rein- 
stalled for  the  winter  at  the  Residenz,  than  it  was  noticed  by  the  courtiers 
of  the  Duke  that  they  had  acquired  an  active  and  alarming  rival  in  the 
younger  Edelstein.  Eariiest  and  latest  in  the  ante-chambers  of  His  Se- 
rene Highness,  the  prince  could  not  form  a  wish  but  it  was  fulfilled  by  the 
assiduous  and  enteiprizing  zeal  of  his  handsome  pase ;  and  Emerich,  who 
could  ride,  run,  wrestle,  shoot  at  a  mark,  hunt,  hawk,  or  dance  the  lavolta, 
with  the  best  of  them,  was  universally  admitted  to  be,  like  Sir  Lancelot  of 
the  Lake, ''  the  curteist  knight  tiat  ever  bare  shielde ;  and  the  meekest 
man  and  the  gentillest,  that  ever  among  ladies  eate  in  hall !"  Haunted  by 
happy  reminiscences,  reassured  by  blis^ul  hopes,  he  had  not  a  desire  unful- 
fiflad.  His  &tfaer  and  mother  mid  consented  to  welcome  home  Helena 
Aimfeldt  M  their  danf^iterj  Hdenahad  at  length  pledged  VieraeVE  lo\>^ 
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come  their  daughter  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  wealth,  honomrs,  domestic 
happiness,  were  before  him ;  how  could  he  be  other  than  the  lightest- 
hearted  of  mortal  men  ? 

Now  Uiero  is  something  in  the  intoxication  of  joy  almost  as  dangerous  in 
its  results  as  any  other  species  of  inebriety.  Emerich  was,  in  fact  no 
longer  master  of  himself.  Resigned  to  the  domination  of  a  master-passion, 
he  seemed  to  consider  all  his  proceedings  sanctified,  all  his  follies  jpnvilefied 
—  like  the  nobles  of  the  chivalrous  court  of  Spain,  of  the  olden  tune,  who^ 
on  confessing  their  enthralment  in  amorous  bondage,  were  permitted  to 
wear  their  hats  in  presence  of  their  sovereign,  on  the  supposition  of  beins 
all  engrossed  by  the  thought  of  their  liege  lady  and  mistress.  A  thousuid 
indiscretions,  a  thousand  inconsistencies,  betmyed  the  pre-occupation  of 
Emmerich's  mind.  Even  in  His  Serene  Highnesses  presence,  he  was  oflcoi 
heard  to  break  forth  into  wild  hilarity  of  speech  ana  gesture,  wholly  unbe- 
coming the  time  and  place ;  on  one  occasion,  he  was  said  to  have  addressed 
the  grave  High  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  as  bis  *'  best  and  fairest  Helena  ;** 
nay — there  were  persons  at  court  malicious  enough  to  insinuate  that 
the  young  Count  had  been  even  known  to  lavish  the  same  familiar  terms  of 
endearment  upon  a  certain  Countess  Waldenfeld,  the  loveliest  lady  of 
Saxe-Rothenheim.  ^ 

Yet  every  thing  prospered  with  him.  The  more  uncourtly  his  demean- 
our, the  greater  ms  favour  at  court  The  Duke,  weanr  perhaps,  of  the 
sycophantic  and  monotonous  humilt^  of  his  household,  seemed  to  take 
delight  in  the  aberrations  of  his  favourite  page,  and  would  tap  him  on  the 
shoulder,  or  pull  him  facetiously  by  the  eaf,  in  guerdon  of  his  manifold 
infractions  ofthe  laws  of  Saxon  etiquette.  Why,  even  the  High  Chancellor 
hiraself,  with  his  grizzled  beard  and  furrowed  forehead,  would  willingly 
have  played  the  bum)on,  to  be  pulled  familiarly  by  the  ear  by  His  Serene 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Rothenheim !  —  and,  as  to  Countess  Walden- 
feld, who  had,  perhaps,  most  reason  to  wax  indignant  at  the  antics  of  the 
bewildered  page  —  sne  could  do  nothing  but  laugh  whenever  his  indis- 
cretions were  pointed  out  to  her  reprobation. 

The  young  Countess  might  possibly  be  aware  that  frowns  appeared  to 
sit  uneasily  upon  her  lovely  countenance ;  for,  even  during  the  mourning 
year  of  her  widowhood,  (a  period  from  which  she  had  just  emerged  on 
Emerich's  arrival  from  Eichwald,)  she  had  b^en  taxed  with  displaying  a 
less  gloomy  frame  of  feature  than  is  held  to  be  accordant  with  the  si3>le 
hood  and  wimple.  It  is  true  the  lord  she  had  lost  was  somewhat  of  the 
oldest  and  ugliest  to  have  boasted  the  possession  of  so  fair  a  bride.  But 
then  his  age  and  ugliness  had  rendered  ner  an  object  of  general  commisera- 
tion at  the  court  of  Rothenheim.  Even  his  Serene  Highness  the  DudLC 
had  not  withheld  his  sympathy  from  the  miseries  of  her  social  position ; 
and,  of  the  whole  court,  Emench  von  Edelstein  was  alone  ignorant  of  the 
extent  to  which  His  Highness's  sympathy  was  supposed  to  have  been 
carried.  He  had  in  fact  been  busy  squirrel-snaring  for  Helena  Armfeldt 
amon^  the  oaks  of  Eichwald,  during  the  period  of  Countess  Waldenfeld's 
afflictions  and  of  the  consolation  administered  by  her  sovereign  prince. 

The  lady  was  still  but  in  her  five-and-twentieth  year ;  tall,  beautiful, 
graceful,  accomplished  ;  a  delicate  musician,  mistress  of  several  lai^uag;M, 
dancing  like  a  woodnymph,  and  sinking  with  the  fascination  of  theRhenuh 
Lurdey ;  and  it  was  but  natural  mat,  when  a  creature  thus  bright  and 
thus  sifted  condescended  to  bend  her  smiles  upon  a  mere  page  of  the 
household,  the  page  should  reouite  her  graciousness  wiUi  his  unbounded 
gratitude.  Countess  Waldenfeld  soon  became  the  confidante  of  Emerich's 
tender  passioD,  of  his  happy  prospects ;  and,  if  any  thing  could  exceed  the 
lady's  admiration  ofhia  naveti,  it  was  hei  wondeimenla.ltbfi  disinterested- 
less  of  the  noble  Maater  ofthe  Hotse,  whom  Viei  ex^netvc^  \aA>^^dD^aN& 
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pointsd  oat  as  the  bueBt  and  mostTenalof  courtien.  She  espied  a  mystery 
m  the  business,  (a  mystery  which  is  so  piquant  a  thing  to  a  satiated  woman 
of  the  world,)  and,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  hitherto  affi>rded  her  by  Eme- 
rich's  frank  and  ffracefbl  homage,  she  now  be^n  to  court  his  society  for 
mischiers  sake.  Tor  the  sake  of  fathoming  old  Eklelstein's  designs  and 
Afloomfitin^  his  manoeuvres.  No  pains,  no  arts,  were  spared  to  allure  the 
fitscinated  boy  to  her  house.  He  was  her  constant  partner  in  the  dance, 
her  fiequent  cavalier  in  the  princely  hawking  narties.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  their  meeting.  But,  when  she  dia  not  see  him,  she  wrote 
to  him ;  and  her  perfumed  billets  again  and  again  assured  the  captivated 
page  that,  when  she  was  not  writing  to  him,  she  thought  and  dreamt  of  him 
alon^  To  be  written  to  and  dreamed  of  by  so  beautiful  and  accomplished 
a  being  as  Countess  Waldenfeld  was  certainly  enough  to  turn  a  head  of 
nineteen,  already  somewhat  wanting  in  equipoise. 

His  gentle  mother  was  the  first  to  discern  his  infatuation.  "  Beware  of 
that  woman,"  she  had  whispered  one  day,  while  bestowing  her  benediction 
upon  Yam  previously  to  his  departure  with  one  of  the  grand  hunting-trains 
or  the  prince.  **  B^eware  of  her,  for  her  heart  is  hollow,  and  her  friendsldp 
will  lead  to  eviL"  But  how  to  beware  of  an  enchantress  of  five-and-twenty, 
with  a  skin  as  smooth  as  alabaster,  tresses  of  the  hue  and  glossiness  of  the 
raven's  feather,  and  a  smile  that  might  have  created  a  som  under  the  iron 
libs  of  old  Jacob  Armfeldt  of  Eichwald ! 

Countess  Eklelstein  even  judged  it  necessary  to  extend  thn  expression  of 
her  surmises  and  apprehensions  to  her  husband :  and,  during  the  absence  of 
the  page  and  the  court  on  the  aforesaid  partie  de  chasse  (from  which  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  was  surprised  to  find  himself  for  the  first  time  exclud- 
ed) die  set  forth  her  maternal  anxieties  in  terms  so  touching  and  convino- 
mg  that,  on  his  return  home,  Emerich  encountered  his  famer  pacins  his 
own  particular  chamber,  in  the  most  wrathful  excitement  of  mina  and 
body.  But  the  time  for  warning  was  over:  and,  had  not  the  Count  been 
absorbed  by  the  fervour  of  his  fury,  he  would  at  once  have  discerned  an  ac* 
casing  consciousness  in  the  jroung  man's  countenance — a  certain  reckless- 
ness indicatrve  of  mingled  trium]^  and  remorse,  calculated  to  apprize  him 
that  his  expostulations  came  too  late. 

The  explanation  between  the  son  and  father  was  intemperate  on  both 

Sides,  t 
tnyed 

mistress  ^  , 

tempted  into  the  admission  of  twice  as  much  as  he  had  intended  to  disclose ; 
raving  against  the  folly,  the  idiotism,  the  madness,  of  his  son's  infatuation, 
as  if  npon  the  accomplishment  of  his  union  with  Helena  Armfeldt  depended 
all  the  advancement  of  his  fortunes,  as  well  as  all  the  happiness  of  nis  life. 
But,  althou^  these  insinuations  were  incomprehensible  to  Emerich.  the  ac- 
companying injunctions  laid  upon  him  were  intelligible  enough :  that  he 
was  instantly  to  quit  Rothenheim,  repair  to  Elichwald,  and  accelerate  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  perioa  of  his  marriage  vnth  the  pastor's 
dauCTter. 

T^  fly  from  the  presence  of  the  woman  of  whose  unworthiness  his  exas- 
perated father  had  afl&rded  him  mcontrovertible  proofs,  and  who  was  now 
the  object  of  his  contempt,  was  an  easy  task.  But,  Helena  ! — to  approach 
the  pure  presence  of  the  unsuspecting  Helena,  contaminated  by  the  recent 
endearments  of  a  vranton !  —  his  soufrebelled  against  such  sacrilege ;  more 
especially  while  his  father  laboured  to  impress  upon  his  mind  that  to  com- 
plete his  enfngements  with  the  object  of  his  early  attachment  was  to  ap- 
piopriate  to  niniself  a  mysterious  but  overflowing  source  of  worldly  pro»- 
penty.  He  £d  not,  indeed,  as  yet  apprehend  that  the  Count's  former  in- 
tndictioiis  bad  been  deigned  to  stimulate  his  boyish  obstinacy  into  oppo- 
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Btioii ;  it  was  enough  for  him  to  learn  with  amazement  that,  but  for  the 
remote  chance  of  his  alliance  with  Hdena  Annfeldt,  he  had  never  beheld 
the  white  walls  or  the  Presbytery  of  Eichwald. 

If  any  thin^,  meanwhile,  could  augment  the  consdenccsstricken  peni- 
tence of  the  faithless  one,  it  was  the  firnnk  cordiality  with  which  he  was  wel- 
comed back  by  his  affianced  bride.  There  was  an  alteration,  indeed,  in 
hear  demeanour  towards  him.  During  his  absence,  all  her  former  spirit  of 
coquetry  and  scorn  seemed  to  have  forsaken  her;  she  was  gentleness  and 
humility  itself :  and,  even  when  he  sat  in  her  presence,  embarrassed  and 
abashed,  studying  for  words  in  which,  in  spite  of  his  faUiei's  prohibition,  to 
embody  the  confession  of  his  faults,  she  appeared  to  discern  no  cause  for 
mirth  in  the  awkwardness  of  her  trembling  lover.  She  was  surprised4o  see 
the  courtly  page  grown  so  timid,  so  reserved;  but,  instead  of  seeking  to  add 
to  his  embarrassment,  Helena  took  up  one  of  her  interminable  specimens 
of  housewifery,  and  waited  patiently  an  explanation  of  his  unlooked-for 
return. 

"  Emerich !"  said  she,  looking  up  from  her  work,  and  bending  her  sunny 
eyes  inquiringly  upon  his  face,  when  she  found  that  his  difficulty  in  ad- 
dressing her  increased  rather  than  diminished  —  **  something  disastrous  has 
surely  befallen  you ;  for  it  is  not  thus  we  should  meet,  after  what  has  chanc- 
ed since  we  parted.  You  cannot  fear  to  bestow  your  confidence  upon  your 
old  playmate,  your  old  friend  ?  —  Speak,  dearest,  forget  all  oUier  ties  that 
may  have  been  projected  between  us  :  look  upon  me  only  as  the  most  at- 
tached and  indulgent  of  sisters.  Speak,  Emericn,  and  set  my  heart  at  rest !" 

And,  thus  encouraged,  Emerich  did  speak ;  but  not  alas !  to  ''  set  the 
maiden's  heart  at  resV*  He  spoke  to  acquaint  her  that,  although  his  father 
was  all  eagerness  for  the  immediate  solemnization  of  their  nuptials,  it  was 
now  his  turn  to  sue  for  delay.  **  I  know  myself  to  be  doubly  unworthy 
of  the  happiness  in  store  for  me,"  he  exclaimed;  '*  nor  will  I  pretend  to 
your  hand  till  I  have  earned  the  gifl  by  the  expiation  of  many  a  repentant 
month,  affi)rding  renewed  proofs  of  devotedness  and  love.  My  fatner  has 
urged  me  to  deceive  you ;  to  accept  your  confiding  trust  in  my  honour. 
But,  this  must  not  be,  Helena, !  — Even  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  your  pre- 
cious tenderness,  now  or  never  will  I  avow  the  miserable  trum,  that  ab- 
sence, which  has  diminished  nothing  of  my  admimtion,  has  betrayed  me  in- 
to the  vilest  of  shames.    Yes!  dearest — I  have  loved  another.    Another 

l>f^r>«l  Kofl    boon  ps-eoNOoU  iu  «nmuv  ,     vil»w«     MUlUCS    !■.■■>■■    *vn0tliUt6G    tt»y  kttppt- 

ness;  other " 

<*  Not  another  word !"  cried  Helena,  shuddering  and  turning  deadly  pale. 
''I,  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  your  sake,  who  would  have  sacrificed 
my  very  heart's  peace,  my  very  life-blood — I  have  not 'courage  to  listen  to 
the  confession  of  this  black  ingratitude  T* 

"  I  have  deserved  my  sentence !"  faltered  Emerich. 

'*  And  such  then,  is  the  stability  of  human  afi%)Ctions !"  cried  Helena, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  bis  presence.  '*Ana 
his  father,  too,  the  scion  of  a  feudal  line,  a  magnate  of  the  empire,  a  noUe 
of  Saxony  —  his  father,  to  whom  was  known  &e  secret  of  my  birth,  of  my 
claims  — to  have  prompted  him  to  deceit,  and  fimud,  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  own  baie  projects !" 

''  You  wrong  hiim  Helena,*'  cried  the  page.  "  Revile  me  as  you  will,  for 
I,  indeed,  am  an  offender.  But  how,  I  beseech  you,  ore  the  interesta  of 
Count  Edelstein  to  be  advanced  by  the  union  of  his  heir  wiUi  the  daughter 
of  a  village  pastor?" 

"  You,  at  least,  thank  Heaven !    are  innocent  of  participation  in  his 

achones  I"  exclaimed  Helena  Armfeldt,  with  bitterness.    '*  Ycu  know  not 

that illustriouB  blood  is  flowing  in  my  veins;  you  know  me  not  as  the 

dAogjbter  of  a  sovereign  prince,  x  ou  know  not  tuBit  a  few  i^otl  moDLlhawUl 
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eidow  me  with  claims  upon  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick,  suchai  mig^ 
tempt  even  the  ambition  of  a  noble  of  Saxony ;  —  nay  I  —  that  the  lawa  fk 
the  Dac^,  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  alone  exclude  me  from  the  Uirone  I"' 

"  As  Heaven  hears  and  judges  me,"  cried  Emerich,  **  this  is  my  first  in- 
dication of  these  mysteries ;  nor  am  I  yet  assured  but  that  you  are  practia- 
ing  on  my  credulity !" 

**  Tour  father,  (long  yeari  ago  representative  of  Saxc-Rothenhehn  at  the 
court  of  Brunswick,")  resumed  Helena,  *'  was  the  only  depositary  of  young 
Doke  William's  secret,  when,  duiing  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  gave  his 
hand  clandestinely  to  the  daughter  m*  Count  Rechber^.  Time,  the^  trustp 
ed,  would  nfSbrd  some  auspicious  occasion  for  the  disclosure  of  tms  rash 
marriage.  But,  within  a  few  short  months,  my  father  fell  upon  the  field 
of  Lutzen ;  my  mother  survived  but  till  my  ill-starred  birth :  when  Edel- 
stein,  sole  confidant  of  the  event,  removed  me  hither  to  be  reared  in  hum- 
bleness and  obscuritjT,  as  the  avowed  ofispring  of  the  pastor  of  Eichwald. 
Even  Armfeldt  and  his  wife  were  kept  in  i^orance  or  my  real  condition, 
and  attributed  my  origin  to  him  who,  for  his  own  sordid  views,  had  hired 
their  protection  for  my  infancy.  Nor  was  it  till  the  death  of  my  foster-mo- 
ther tnat  I  became  accidentally  placed  in  possession  of  a  sealed  packet,  the 
beqnest  of  my  dying  mother,  acquainting  me  with  the  secret  of  my  origin." 

Helena  paused  for  breath ;  while  Emerich,  humiliated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  been  rendered  the  instrument  of  his  father's  machinations, 
drew  towaids  the  open  window  to  conceal  his  emotions. 

**  And  what  was  my  first  i/npulse  on  the  discovery  ?"  pursued  his  com- 
panion. ''  Joy,  Emenefa  I  — jcy ! — at  the  discovery  that  I  was  in  truth  the 
equal  of  one  who  had  generously  stooped  to  my  supposed  indigence  |  joy, 
in  the  belief  that  I  was  about  to  augment  his  dignities  and  coimrm  his  fu- 
ture fortune !  But,  soon,  alas !  reflection  convinced  me  that,  once  acknow- 
ledged as  a  princess  of  Uie  house  of  Brunswick,  my  hand  would  be  destined 
to  some  prince  of  the  empire,  and  my  heart  severeo  from  its  early  afiections. 
Emerich,  I  did  not  hesitate. — Having  forwarded  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Duke,  my  kinsman,  those  proofs  of  my  legitimacy  which  endowed  me  with 
nnanswerable  claims  upon  his  protection,  I  at  once  abjured  my  rights,  my 
tide,  my  inheritance ;  proclaiming  myself,  with  deUght  and  pride,  the 
affianced  and  contented  wife  of  Count  Emerich  of  Edelstein !' 

"  Helena,"  involuntarily  exclaimed  the  page 

"  Tell  this  to  your  father !"  she  continued,  gasping  with  emotion.  ''Tell 
it  him  as  a  suflicient  consolation  for  the  intelagence  that  his  projects  have 
cnimbled  into  dust;  that  the  orphan  of  William  of  Brunswick  rejects  the 
alliance  of  his  son ;  that  Helena  Armfeldt  is  about  to  seek,  where  worldly 
ambitions  prevail  not,  a  compensation  for  her  blighted  afiections,  a  solace 
for  her  wounded  spirit  Retum  therefore,  to  Saxe-Rothenheim  —  retum  to 
her  for  whom  you  forsook  me ;  the  same  roof  must  shelter  us  no  longer!" 

Vain  were  the  attestations,  vain  theintreatics,of  the  young  Count ;  who, 
by  the  princess  of  Brunswick's  noble  relinquishment  ofiier  ngbts,  felt  him- 
self relcas^  from  all  suspicion  of  interested  motives  in  the  renewal  of  his 
suit  His  mere  presence  appeared  to  be  a  source  of  torture  to  one,  who, 
reiared  in  seclusion  and  pure  from  the  contamination  of  the  world,  had  risk- 
ed her  hopes  of  happiness  upon  his  fidelity,  and,"  having  forfeited  all  by  the 
wreck  of  that  frail  bark,"  was  now  utteriy  heartbroken.  The  only  remission 
he  could  obtain  of  his  sentence  of  exile  was  Helena's  reluctant  consent  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  he  should  retum  to  Eichwald,  once  more  to 
plead  his  cause,  and  ascertain  what  miracle  solitude  and  abandonment 
m^t  have  wrousht  in  his  fiivour.  And,  on  his  arrival  at  Saxe-Rothen- 
beoD,  the  discomfited  Master  of  the  Horse  did  not  fail  to  anticipate  wonders 
fiom  the  result  of  this  apparently  sli^t  concession. 

"  CaangPf  my  son  !**  whispered  his  compassionate  mother,  aftecU8teiiixi& 
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to  the  fint  ebullituHis  of  poor  Emerich's  despondency ;  "  it  is  not  in  the  heart 
of* woman  to  be  thus  bitterly  estranged  by  a  first  offence." 

''  Courage,  my  boy  f "  reioined  his  fatMr ;  '*  Helena  of  Brunswick  will  yat 
be  yours  ^*  and,  once  wedded  as  your  mUdy  trust  to  my  effi>rts  to  secure  the 
re-establishment  of  her  birthright" 

But  the  regret  of  Emerich  dwelt  neither  upon  Helena  of  Brunswick,  nof 
upon  her  birthright  The  object  of  his  love  was  Helena  Armfeldt,  the  pooTi 
the  noble,  the  high-souled,  the  tender  and  true  companion  of  his  unsullied 
years.ir  It  was  no  princess  of  the  empire,  but  the  pastor's  daughter,  at 
whose  feet  he  hastened  to  throw  himself,  at  the  expuiition  of  his  period  of 
banishment. 

But,  when  he  arrived  at  Eichwald,  his  old  tutor  was  alone,  wifeless,  child* 
less,  comfortless ;  and  all  that  remained  of  the  bethrothed  of  Emerich  of 
Edelstein  was  a  white  tablet  standing  ghastly  and  alone  in  a  secluded  nook 
of  the  sandy  grave-yard  of  the  Presbytery,  inscribed  with  the  humble  name 
of  Helena!"  A  single  shaft  from  the  overflowing  auiver  of  human 
afflictions  had  released  the  true-hearted  village  maiden  urom  a  world  of 
probation. 
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.f     THE    HON.  MRS.   ERSKINE    KORTOIT. 

IFrom  "  Tk»  Frimdahip'a  Cfftrimg,"  for  1886.] 

Among  the  nobles  who  sufiered  most  from  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  and 
who  followed  John  VT.  across  the  Atlantic,  in  search  of  a  safer  home  in 
another  hemisphere,  was  the  Marquess  de  Gonsalva.  He  had  married  a 
young  and  lovely  woman  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  She  sufiered 
much  at  the  separation  from  her  home  and  family,  and  her  health  failed  un- 
der the  fatigue  and  privation  of  the  voyage :  she  had  scarcly  reached  Bra^ 
ere  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son. 

The  Marquess  remained  a  widower,  devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  his 
child,  and  the  reparation  of  his  ruined  fortune. 

Alonzo  was  a  fine  generous-spirited  boy,  grateful  and  afiecti<mate  in  his 
disposition,  and  very  handsome  m  his  person ;  lus  clear  dark  complexion, 
laughing  e^es,  and  white  teeth,  were  united  to  a  form  remarkable  for  its 
just  proportions  and  natural  grace.  It  was  on  the  subject  of  his  education 
that  his  father  felt  most  severely  the  change  of  his  circumstances ;  he  could 
not  afibrd  to  send  him  to  Europe,  but  au  the  scanty  means  that  Rio  de 
Janerio  supplied,  were  put  in  requisition,  and  in  every  respect  made  the 
most  of. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is,"  thought  the  good  Marauess,  "  &at  my  boy,  who  is 
beyond  all  doubt  the  finest  and  most  talented  boy  in  the  country,  should 
lose  any  advantage  that  money  could  procure.  Money,  money,  where  are 
you  to  be  had !"  cried  the  father,  impatiently  pacing  the  room :  he  sudden- 
ly stopped,  and  appeared  for  a  full  half  hour  wrapped  in  thou^t;  then, 
starting  from  his  reverie,  ordered  his  horse,  rode  in  great  haste  to  the  con- 
vent of- — --,  had  a  long  conference  with  his  sister  the  Abbess,  returned 
home,  declined  an  invitation  to  a  ball,  and  wrote  letters  the  remainder  of 
tAe  evening. 
-A  huge  and  important  looking  packet  was  aAdt^BBttdi  V>  ^  '^^x^aicanM 
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iDt,  well  known  as  a  man  of  sreat  wealth,  at  St.  Paul's.  About  the 
1  answer  might  be  expected,  the  Marquess  became  anxious  and  impa- 
it  arrived  at  length ;  Alonzo  took  it  to  his  father,  who  shut  himself 
lis  room  to  read  it. 

lently,  Alonzo  vras  called :  '*  My  boy,''  said  the  Marquess,  rubbing  his 

in  great  glee ;  ''  how  would  you  kke  to  be  married  ?"    Alonzo  was 

med  seventeen,  and  therefore  answered  without  a  moment's  hesita- 

Veiy  much  indeed,  sir!"  —  and  as  he  spoke,  the  bright  eyes  of 

k  Clara,  the  little  peeping  foot  of  Donna  Julia,  and  the  separate  por- 

s  of  half  a  dozen  other  Donnas,  glanced  in  delightful  confusion 

lus  mind.    '*  Then  married  you  shall  be,"  replied  nis  father ;  "  sit 

my  son,  I  have  an  important  communication  to  make.    I  need  not 

you  that  we  have  lost  almost  the  whole  of  our  property^  with  but 

tUe  hope  of  regaining  it ;  —  in  fact  we  are  very  poor.    I  wish  you  to 

Europe,  and  for  the  next  few  years  to  have  every  advantage  that  travel, 

and  an  introduction  to  the  nret  society  can  give :  I  wish  you,  in  short, 

3  your  station  in  the  world, —  that  station  for  which  your  birth  and 

I  so  eminently  fit  you :  but  this  wish  cannot  be  accomplished  without 

;  and  money,  as  we  are  situated,  cannot  be  procured,  except  by-^ 

ge." —  A  pause :  —  the  blood  receded  from  the  cheek  of  Alonzo,  but 

^  his  head,  he  replied, "  I  understand  you,  sir."    The  Marquess  pro- 

1:  "  Senhor  J^ef  Mendez  owes  his  rise  of  life  to  my  &ther,  and  much 

me ;  he  is,  as  you  well  know,  considered  the  richest  individual  in 

:  he  has  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  the  solo  inheritor  of  his  wealth. 

proposed  a  marriage  between  you  and  her,  frankly  ofiering  the  fair 

of  rank  on  one  side  for  wealth  on  the  other.    I  believed  it  to  be  the 

wish  of  his  heart  that  his  daughter  should  be  ennobled  by  marriage ; 

de  unites  with  pride,  and  he  nas  accepted  my  offer  with  the  utmost 

ess.    It  is  arranged  that  we  instantly  proceed  to  St.  Paul's,  where 

remony  will  take  place :  from  thence  you  start  for  England.    My 

'  friend,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  will  meet  you  at  Falmouth.    I  write  to  Iiim 

I  next  packet,  offering  him  so  handsome  an  income,  that  I  have  no 

whatever  he  will  become  your  tutor,  guide,  and  companion,  during 

ve  years  of  travel  and  study.    At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  you  wiU 

to  your  home  and  friends, — your  bride,  and  father.    I  pray  only  that 

not  be  snatched  away  before  that  happy  moment  arrives;  —  1  shall 

e  in  peace !"    The  father  and  son  embraced  with  emotion.     *'  But, 

lid  Alonzo,  hesitatingly;  "but,  —  the  lady,  sir?"— -"True,  —  the 

replied  the  Marquess ;  "  why,  —  your  ladyia  but  a  child  at  present, 

has  not  yet  completed  her  thirteenth  year,  and  I  regret  to  say  (the 

less  tried  to  look  grave,)  her  health  is  considered  ddicate:  however 

hat  personally  regards  Aer,I  confess  I  am  rather  deficient  in  informa- 

>arations  were  speedily  made  for  their  departure.    Alonzo,  who  was 
irersal  favourite,  took  leave  of  all  his  young  friends,  with  a  heavy  heart 
lerely  knew  he  was  going  to  St.  Paul's  and  from  thence  to  Europe  • 
ended  marriage  was  a  secret. 

last  visit  was  to  his  aunt,  the  Abbess.  "  May  the  saints  protect  you, 
my  brother !"  cried  the  good  lady;  '*  Alonzo,  thou  art  tne  last  sup- 
nd  representative  of  our  ancient  and  noble  house ;  — blessed  be  tne 
i  that  brings  it  back  to  wealth  and  independence !  But  remember, 
>,  thou  takest  apon  thee  a  duty  most  deUcate  and  most  difficult  to- 
(he  hand  that  bestows  these  blessui^s.  There  is  no  good  in  this 
without  its  attendant  evil :  —  may  toy  golden  chains  fie  lightly  on 

f  embarked,  and  in  a  few  days  reached  St  Paul's.    The^were  met 
rd  by  Senhor  Jose^  a  little  elaerly  man,  shrewd  and  actWe, — ^^  %-, 
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long  qnenO)  cocked  hat,  brown  dress-coat,  and  a  flowered  waistcoat  Hb 
joy  anid  pride  were  almost  too  great  for  words,  and  for  once  in  his  life  na- 
tural feelins  swept  away  his  whole  rontine  of  compliment ;  which  w  Mjing 
a  g£eat  deal  for  an  old  Fortusnese. 

The  house  of  Senhor  Josef  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  anA 
was  not  at  all  distinguished  from  its  neighbours,  either  in  its  oatBide  or  buids 
appearance ;  ccmifort  had  made  less  progress  here  than  eren  at  Ria  A 
heavy,  dull  looking  building,  with  large  white-washed  rooms,  a  few  of 
them  only  matted ;  rows  of  old-fashioned  chain  ranged  round  the  wall,,  or 
projecting  in  two  stiff  rows  from  the  ends  of  a  venerable  looking  sofa ;  a 
couple  oi  small  tables,  to  match,  looked  at  each  other  from  exactly  opposite 
sides,  and  were  ornamented  with  artificial  flowers  somewhat  faded,  in 
vases ;  a  French  clock  in  a  glass  ease,  old  massive  silver  candlestidcs, 
with  candles  ready  to  light,  decorated  with  wreaths  of  white  cut  paper ;  — 
such  was  the  appearance  of  the  grand  sola  of  the  wealthiest  man  in  Brazil. 
They  were  met  at  the  entrance  by  a  littTe,  dark,  fat,  good-humoured 
Senbora,  arrayed  in  stiffflowered  satin,  whom  Senhor  Josef  introduced  a» 
Ins  sister  Theresa.  She  gave  Alonzo  a  hearty  smack  on  each  cheek,  and 
led  him  into  the  sala,  where  presently  a  small  table  was  brought  in  by  two 
neatly  dressed  black  damsels,  covered  with  cakes  and  very  fine  fruit. 
While  Alonzo  was  paying  his  compliments  to  these  delicacies,  the  two  fa^ 
thers  were  talking  apart  r  '^The  ship  sails  to-morrow,"  oiud  the  Marquess : 
**  it  is  very  soon,"  and  he  sighed ;  "  but,  as  you  observe,  we  had  better  not 
lose  the  opportunity." 

"  Much  better  not,"  replied  Senhor  Josef:  '' everything  isarraneed: 
ncence  from  the  bishop,  the  priest,  and  the  witnesses ;  all  can  be  compmed 
in  an  hour  from  this  time." 
"  And  your  daughter  ?" 

**  Why,  my  lord,  you  know  Isabella  is  but  a  child,  and  a  sickly  child ; 
she  has  been  sadly  spoiled  and  petted,  and,  in  consequence  of  her  iu  healtn 
and  my  numerous  avocations,  her  education  has  been  somewhat  neglected : 
however,  we  must  be^n  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

**  Well,  Senhor,"  said  the  Marquess,  with  a  sort  of  e£R>rt,  "  the  sooner 
the  business  is  finished  the  better."  Seizor  Josef  whispered  to  his  sister, 
and  they  both  left  th»  room.  The  Marquess  then  informed  Alonzo  that 
the  ceremony  would  take  place  instantly,  and  that  to-morrow  he  would 
leave  for  Europe.  The  Marquess  also  thought  it  prudent  to  prepare  his 
son  for  the  appearance  of  his  bride,  and  afler  having  repeated  what  her  fa- 
ther had  stated,  he  continued :  "  Promise  me,  Alonzo,  to  conceal  as  much 
as  possible  any  unfavourable  emotion  she  may  excite :  remember  we  hava^ 
set  our  fate  upon  this  cast !" 

•  "  We  have  indeed,  sir !"  said  Alonzo,  gravely ;  "  but  the  sacrifice  is 
great"  By  this  expression,  Alonzo  did  not  mean  that  he  or  his  rank  was 
sacrificed,  although  his  more  worldly  father  put  this  interpretation  on  his 
words ;  no,  —  the  natural  intregrity,  and  yet  unsulUed  treshncss  of  his 
youthful  feelings,  told  him  that  he  was  selling  his  honour  and  independence, 
and  what  youu  prizes  so  much  in  perspective,  free  choice  in  his  wedded 
love. 

The^  retired  to  their  separate  half-furnished  bedrooms  to  make  some 
alteration  in  their  dress ;  which  was  scarcely  completed  when  a  request  ai^ 
rived  that  they  would  meet  Senhor  Josaf  m  his  private  roopi.    Thither 
they  went,  and  found  him  with  a  notary,  a  priest,  and  two  witnesses.    A 
deed  was  handed  over  to  the  Marquess  to  read,  by  which  a  very  hand- 
some settlement  was  made  on  his  son^  the  Marquess  expressed  his  ^rati- 
fade,  and  Alonzo  kissed  the  hand  of  his  new  father ;  the  deed  was  signed 
Mid  aettled,  and  cojaea  put  in  th^r  poBsewnon.    SqtAma  3aMk^«  Nm^v^s 
aextread,  in  which,  aAer  providing  for  Yon  naUx,  axid^Mq2a«•^)bax^^^ft  Ymk 
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J  boose  be  had.  (Uieir  present  residence,)  the  rest  of  Ins  immenfle 
he  settled  exclusively  on  his  daughter.  He  also  expressed  his  in- 
to make  aH  fixed  and  sure  by  winding  up  bis  mercantile  concerns 
the  return  of  Alonzo :  bat  no  land  would  he  purchase ;  he  was 
that  a  lar^  hereditary  estate  in  Portu^  belonged  by  right  to  the 
BBS,  which  mall  probability  be  would  possess  in  peace  before  he  died. 
le  iateresting  arrangements  being  completed,  the  party  were  request- 
roceed  to  the  oratoiy,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  take 

the  father  and  the  son  felt  sad  misgivings  on  the  subject  of  the 
erself,  and  it  was  with  a  throbbing  heait  that  Alonzo,  especially,  ap- 
iA  the  oratoiy :  his  father,  yet  apprehensive  ef  the  final  events,  whis- 
mphatically,  *'  Senhor  Josef  has  performed  his  part  nobly :  —  oh,  my 
>r  11^  sake  struggle  to  support  yours."  Alonzo  pressed  his  father's 
»ut  Ins  heart  was  toe  full  to  answer. 

3ugh  tl^e  day  shone  brightly  through  the  arched  and  small-paned 
7S  of  the  oratoiy,  it  was,  as  usual  in  catholic  chapels  on  occasions 
Bony,  lighted  with  a  great  number  of  huge  wax  candles,  ^diidi 
3d  a  most  disagreeable  effect  Two  rows  of  slaves,  male  and  femalOi 
rawn  up  on  each  side ;  the  priest  and  witnesses  took  their  stations, 
Alonao  and  the  Marquess.  Senhor  Josef  had  gone  for  hu  sister 
ighter. 

w  painful  minutes  elapsed.  At  length  a  scuffle  was  heard  in  the 
e,  and  "  J^en  tmeroJ  non  qnerof^  was  shrieked  out  by  a  weak  but 
;male  voice.  A  moment  afterwards  Senhor  Josef  appeared  with  his 
actually  dragging  in  a  thin,  dark,  lanky  form,  that  was  making  all 
[losition  it  was  capable  of,  by  biting,  scratching,  and  screammg, 
.ther  and  aunt  were  assisted  by  four  young  mulatto  females,  whose 
red  white  dresses,  and  flowers  fallin^r  from  their  heads,  showed  but 
Lriy  in  what  desperate  service  theynad  been  en^ged.    Tpe  ^A 

was  dressed  in  thickly-worked  Indian  muslin,  tnmmed  with  nch 
rt  which  according  to  the  Portugese  taste,  was  neariy  as  yellow  as 
1  complexioH :  in  her  ears  ana  round  her  neck  were  clumsily  set 
ds  of  great  Tttloe;  her  hair  they  had  attempted  to  dress  in  vain,  and 
ver  her  shoulden,  long,  strait,  and  Made.  Anger  and  mortification 
Miply  impressed  on  fiie  countenaces  of  her  father  and  aunt ;  and  all 

looked  dismayed.  —  But  poor  Alonzo !  his  blood  ran  cold :  he  ao- 
iekened  —  and  nothing  but  the  imploring  look  of  his  father  prevent- 
ruahin^  ftem  the  oratory.  When  fairly  placed  in  the  centre  of  ihe 
he  girlshook  herself  free,  and  threw  back  her  disordered  hair:  she 
jiting  with  ra^  and  exertion  evidently  beyond  her  strength ;  she 
1  first  on  the  Marquess,  and  then  turned  her  eyes  steadily  on  Alonzo. 
me  was  wondering  what  would  happen  next :  when  to  tneir  surprise 
ef,  after  a  long  and  childish  stare,  she  steppea  up  quietly  and  placed 

beside  hinL  The  priest,  who  knew  her  well,  lost  not  the  favoura- 
nent,  and  instantly  commenced  the  service.  She  went  through  it 
irfect  composure,  every  now  and  then  turning  round  to  look  at  her 
lion.  Once  did  Alonzo  raise  his  eyes  to  meet  hers,  —  but  hit  fell,  as 
ing  the  gaze  of  a  basilisk :  he  visibly  shrunk  as  he  touched  bar  cold 
inny  huid — in  short  he  could  not  conceal  the  a^ony  he  suffered, 
beless,  the  ceremony  came  to  its  conclusion,  and  with  a  sort  of  coQ- 
effbrt  he  turned  to  salute  his  bride.  But  she  had  abeady  reached 
r,  (no  one  thought  proper  to  prevent  her ;)  —  there  she  stopped,  and 
fain  fixed  her  very  large,  black,  and  fcMurfully  brilliant  eyes  upon 
:  their  expression  was  changed,  it  was  no  longer  the  same  as  attfaa 
bat  what  that  expression  was,  Alonzo,  though  haunted  by  it  for 
fter,  could  never  iniike  out 
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The  party  left  the  oratory.  The  Marquess  was  the  first  to  recover  faif 
composure,  and  conversed  freely  on  indi^rent  topics  until  dinner  was 
announced.  Senhora  Theresa  made  an  apology  for  her  neice,  who,  she 
said,  was  too  unwell  to  join  them.  They  sat  down  to  a  repast  mors 
abundant  than  elegant ;  and  the  gloom  quickly  disappeared  from  every 
countenance  but  one. 

In  the  evening,  the  fathers  had  a  long  conference  over  their  Cfjihe ;  and 
Alorizo,  availing  himself  of  this  excuse  his  intended  early  embarkation 
provided,  retired  for  the  night  to  his  chamber. 

After  a  light  and  hurried  breakfast  <m  the  iblloMring  morning,  he  prepar- 
ed to  depart.  The  Senhora  expressed  tier  deep  regret  that  Isabella  was  not 
sufficiently  recovered,  after  the  agitating  scene  of  the  preceding  day^  to 
take  leave  of  him  personally ;  but — and  the  good  Senhora  was  proceeding 
with  a  string  of  apologies,  when  Alonzo  impatiently  interrupted  her  by 
niacin  o  in  her  hand  a  morocco  case  containing  a  set  of  pink  topaz  of  the 
latest  London  fashion,  which  he  had  brought  from  Rio  as  a  j>resent  for  his 
bride.  He  mumbled  something  about  the  Senhora  presenting  it  in  his 
name,  as  it  appeared  he  could  not  have  the  honour  of  ofiering  it  himselfl 
Away  went  ttie  aunt  with  her  prize,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  ' 
ring  containing  one  deep-yellow  diamond  of  value  enough  to  purchase  a 
dozen  of  his  pmk  topaz  sets,  and  this  was  given  with  many  fine  speeches 
from  his  bride,  made  up  by  the  Senhora  with  the  felicity  of  her  sex  on  such 
occasions. 

After  receiving  the  blessing  of  his  new  relatives,  he  went  on  board, 
accompanied  by  the  Marquess,  who  took  leave  of  him  with  the  greatest 
affection  ;  ^ving  him  of  course  much  wise  counsel,  mixed  with  the  heartiest 
congratulations  on  his  good  fortune :  but  not  one  word  was  breathed  by 
either  concerning  her  ^o  was  at  once  the  maker  and  marrer  of  all,  —  the 
livet  to  those  golden  links,  without  which,  indeed,  they  would  have  lain 
li^tly  enough.  The  Marquess  was  a  man  of  mudi  tact ;  he  felt  that  asy 
thmg  he  could  say  on  this  delicate  subject  must  be  wrong. 

A  few  weeks  brought  Alonzo  to  Falmouth,  where  he  was  met  by  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  his  tutor.  They  proceeded  together  to  the  Continent,  where  it 
was  arranged  they  should  spend  three  years  in  travel  and  study ;  the  two 
remaining  years  were  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  England. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  office  assigned  to  him, 
and  soon  became  a£^tionately  attached  to  his  pupiL 

Three  delightful  years  flew  rapidly  by.  The  most  interesting  spots  in 
France,  Germany,  and  sacred  Italy  were  visited.  The  study  of  the  best 
authors  in  each  lan^age ;  that  of  the  history,  ^vernment,  manufiictureB, 
and  works  of  art,  of  each  country ;  together  with  the  acquaintance  of  tho 
most  eminent  men  —  all  contributed  to  exalt  and  enrich  the  highly  gifted 
mind  of  Alonzo,  and  to  fill  his  heart  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  benevo- 
lence and  patriotism.  During  this  time  he  might  have  been  pronounced 
among  the  happiest  of  mortals, — but  in  his  ov^owing  cup  one  black  and 
bitter  drop  was  mingled. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  had  been  made  aware  of  Alonzo's  marriage,  and  of  all 

the  circumstances  attending  it,  by  the  Marquess.    In  the  first  letter  Alonzo 

received  from  his  aunt  the  Abbess,  were  these  words :  "  The  only  chance 

you  have  of  domestic  peace,  (happiness  is  perhaps  out  of  the  question^)  in 

your  peculiar  circumstances,  is  to  gfuard  your  heart  with  the  most  vigilant 

care :  if  once  that  treasure  pass  into  the  possession  of  another,  guilt  and 

misery  will  attend  you  through  life.    I  repeat  to  you  again  and  again,  guard 

your  heart  t"    This  letter  was  handed  to  his  tutor,  who,  pointing  to  the  last 

sentence,  said  emphatically, ''  let  that  be  your  watchword." 

During  hie  residence  on  the  Continent,  bis  time  and  aXtAwXioxi  were  too 

much  occupiedj  bis  change  of  residence  too  frequent,  to  «3\<yw  Oil  "Vs»  «S^^ 
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mg  at  any  time  in  danger.  And,  bende  the  observing  eye  of  Mr. 
nt,  and  the  watchworoof  the  reverend  Abbess,  it  must  be  notioed 
yoong  Don  was  not  of  that  lightly  inflamraabte  nature,  which  the 
of  an  eye,  the  smile  of  a  rosy  lip,  or  the  touch  dTa  delicate  hand, 
^te  in  an  instant  But  Mr.  Mordaunt  perfectly  agreed  with  the, 
in  opinion  that  if  ever  he  hvedf  it  would  be  deeply,  passionately,  and 
e  to  him — (ataUy. 

9  appointed  time  they  arrived  in  England :  and  a  year  and  a  half 
s  passed,  with  the  highest  advantage  and  improvement,  in  travel- 
»ugh  that  extraordinary  country,  and  m  visiting  Scotland.  The  last 
iths  they  were  to  spe^id  in  London :  and,  alas !  the  dreadful  evil, 
[uaiter  so  little  suspected  that  even  Mr.  Mordaunt  appeared  to  be 
off  his  cuard,  approached ;  and  the  Qed  of  love  was,  as  a  poet 
tay,  amply  avenged  for  the  sacrilege  that  had  been  perpetrated  in 
g  the  sacred  band  of  Hymen« 

»  was  at  the  opera  with  his  friend  the  Brazflian  Chargi  d*  AffaWttm 
ght,  as  he  looked  round,  that  he  had  never  been  in  any  public  ^ace 
eraent  where  the  8tx  slewed  to  so  much  advantage  as  at  the  £ 
3ni ;  the  absence  of  crowd,  the  Hght  not  too  glaring,  the  su] 
contributed,  he  supposed,  to  produce  this  efiect  He  observea  the 
attentively  viewing  through  his  glass  some  person  in  an  opposite 
\  he  fancied  many  other  glasses  were  pointed  in  the  same  direo- 
s  looked  also,  and  his  eye  immediately  rested  on  one  of  the  most 
1  youns  women  he  thought  he  had  ever  seen  :  there  was  that  peco- 
iAtn^,  however,  in  her  complexion,  style,  and  dress,  which  mariLed 
foreigner.  "  Who  is  that?"  said  he  to  the  Charge ;  "she  looks 
or  Spanish." 

ther,"  said  the  Charg^,  exultingly ;  **  she  is  one  of  us — ^Brazilian !" 
3ed  !"  exclaimed  Alonzo,  in  an  accent  of  surprise  and  pleasure, 
^e  yon  not  heard  of  herr'  asked  his  friend :  *^  she  is  called  lAe  6eatt- 
lailian,  and  is  the  novelty  of  the  season,  making,  sad  havoc  in  tbs 
f  her  English  admirers.    She  has  come  out  under  the  auspices  of 
ntess  of  (xodolphin,  the  lady  next  her." 
at  is  her  name  T^ 
na  Viola  de  Montezuma." 
!  name  is  noble,"  observed  Alonzo,  *'  but  I  do  not  recollect  it  at 

family  is  settled  in  the  north  of  Brazil :  she  herself,  however,  has 
le.from  Rio,  with  her  duenna  and  suite,  to  finish  her  educationt 
n  horess,  and  is  reported  to  be  engaged  in  PortuetL    Would  yoa 
|o  itrand  ?  I  wiU  introduce  you." 
)u  please:"  —  and  away  they  went. 

!!hatrg6  first  introduced  Alonzo  to  the  Countess,  and  then  presented 
.  fellow-countryman  to  the  beautiful  Brazilian.  She  received  him 
most  marked  pleasure,  and  made  a  seat  for  him  bende  her. 
1  indeed  most  nappy  to  become  acquainted  with  you,  Don  Alonzo," 
,  '^  if  it  were  only  to  express  to  you  the  afiection  I  feel  for  your  dear 
B  Abbess,  in  wtlose  convent  I  liave  been  some  time  a  resident,  and 
cm  I  have  received  all  the  care  and  love  cf  a  mother — indeed,  I 
verji  much.* 
love  and  care  at  least  seen  to  have  been  wcdl  bestowed,"  replied 

"  did  yon  aSso  know  my  father?" 
natdyj — and  I  may  also  venture  to  say  that  I  know  yon,  so  mack 
card  of^  you  from  the  Marquess  and  your  aunt :  I  am  sure  no  w/m 
$w  was  ever  more  beloved." 

o  si^ied  as  he  recollected  that  nother  of  them  had  mentioiidd  thii 
tiieir  letters :  the  reaseii  was  obvioiUi  —  and  he  felt  a  ipUk^mMn 

5* 
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acute  than  usual  when  he  looked  on  her  lovely  and  intelligent  countenance^ 
—  fflanced  over  a  fisure  that  appeared  to  ^m  perfection,  and  listened  to 
her  lively  and  naturu  remarks — then  compated  her  with  that  one  of  whom 
he  could  scarcely  endure  in  any  way  to  think. 

The  next  morning,  he  mentioned  to  Mr.  Mordaunt,  as  carelessly  as  he 
could,  his  introduction  of  the  preceding  evening. 

''  I  have  heard  of  that  lady,"  observed  Mr.  Mordaunt  '*  She  is  a  good 
specimen  of  your  country-women,  —  does  great  credit  to  Brazil,  and  would 
make,  I  dare  say,  an  excellent  English  marriage,  if  she  were  not  already 
engaged." 

^  She  is  really  then  engaged  7"  inquired  Alonzo. 

"Decidedly — to  a  Portuguese  nobleman:  this  has  been  published  as 
much  as  possible  to  keep  lovers  at  a  distance." 

'*  Well,"  thought  Alonzo,  "  as  she  is  encag^,  and  /  married,  there  con 
be  no  danger:"  and  that  very  evening  (for  tne  lady,  he  understood,  was  not 
permitted  to  receive  mornirig  visitors,)  beheld  him  at  the  Countess's. 

An  intimacy  soon  sprung  up  between  them,  as  was  natural  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  age  and  station  in  a  foreign  country.  There  was  no  one 
that  Viola  was,  or  appeared,  half  so  pleased  to  see  as  Don  Alonzo.  She 
had  always  a  new  songto  sing  to  him,  a  new  drawing  to  show  to  him,  or 
a  new  book  to  recommend.  She  was  fond  of  chess,  and  many  a  happy 
moment  did  he  spend  while  the  Countess  was  engaged  at  her  whist  Bat 
never  in  his  eyes  was  she  so  fascinating  as  when,  passing  the  black  ribbon 
of  her  goitar  over  her  shoulder,  she  accompanied  herself  m  their  own  beau- 
tiful national  melodies ;  her  voice  was  exquisitely  sweet  and  clear ;  the 
execution  finished  and  graceful.  At  those  moments  an  exclusive  affinity 
appeared  to  exist  between  them ;  although  there  might  be,  and  often  were, 
numerous  other  listeners  and  admirers,  it  was  his  eye  only  that  she  sou^ 
for  approval. 

They  met  frequently  at  public  places,  and  also  at  other  bouses.  Viola 
was  a  beautiful  dancer,  and  he  felt  proud  (he  knew  not  why,  for  it  was 
nothing  to  him,)  of  the  admiration  she  excited.  Sometimes  he  waltzed 
with  her,  and  with  a  beating  heart  caught  here  and  there  a  half  whisper 
from  the  spectators  —  "  The  two  Brazilians  —  an  interesting  couple,  are 
they  not?" 

It  was  thought  better  that  Viola,  on  account  of  her  peculiar  situation, 
should  continue  to  observe,  although  in  England,  the  strict  form  of  her  own 
national  manners.  Immediately  after  dancing  she  returned  to  the  side  of 
the  Countess  or  her  chaperone ;  she  never  went  out  for  exercise  except 
when  so  accompanied,  and  she  never  received  any  visitor  except  in  sudi 
presence.  These  arrangements  gave  great  satisfaction  to  AIohseo,  (he  did 
not  know  why,  for  it  was  nothing  to  him,)  although  he  frequently  su^red 
by  them. 

'*  Qnard  your  heart !"  conscience  whispered  to  Alonzo.  Alas !  his 
heart  had  escaped — but  he  guarded  his  manners,  and  they  were  the  next 
best  security :  he  tried  to  watch  even  his  very  eyes ;  he  never  flirted,  he 
never  complimented ;  in  fact,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  Countess  and 
Mr.  Mordaunt  appeared  to  have  no  suspicion ;  but  he  could  not  deceive 
himself  and  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that  he  deceived  Viola. 

Time  glided  by  unheeded :  the  London  season  was  near  its  close,  when, 
one  morning  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Mordaunt  observed,  **  Well,  Alonzo,  time 
gets  on,  we  are  now  in  July,  and  before  the  end  of  October  you  must  be 
safely  landed  at  Rio.  We  must  secure  your  passage  in  the  next  month's 
packet"  ' 

AH  (Ma  was  well  known  and  fully  expected,  yet  did  the  intimation 
MBtound  Alonzo.     '*  So  soon  \  can  it  be  possible  \^ 
The  tame  evening  they  were  en/amttte  at  the  CounXeaa^ax  ii^  ^viVaaX  voil 
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ibles  were  arranged  as  tmual.    *'What  are  you  thinking  of,  Don 
to  make  such  a  move  as  that  ?"  inquired  Viola :  "you  are  a  little 
-  out  of  spirits  this  evening." 

ght  not  to  be  so,''  said  AlonzOi  trying  to  rally,  '*  for  we  have  been 
day  planning  and  arranging  about  our  vo^ra^e  home." 
ed!"  said  Viola.  Alonzo  thought  she  signed:  certainly  she  in 
made  a  false  move.  Soon  after,  a  servant  entered  with  a  case  of 
elonging  to  Viola,  whic)\had  returned  from  being  repaired :  while 
at  them  Alonzo  observed,  that  she  was  not  a  little  ^nvied  by  the 
belles  for  the  splendour  of  her  jewels. 

V  comes  it,"  said  she,  "  that  I  never  see  you  wear  any  ornaments, 
I  a  ring  ?  Our  young  Brazilian  beaux  are  naturally  so  fond  of  these 
>n8. 

sure  you,'*  said  Mr.  Mordaunt,  looking  offhis  cards,  **  Don  Alonzo 
of  the  most  superb  rings  I  ever  saw — a  single  yellow  diamond  of 
lue." 

o  felt  irritated,  he  scarcely  knew  why,  and  replied  in  a  bkter  sai^ 
ne,  quite  unusual' with  him  —  "  Yes,  I  have  a  yellow  diamond,  in- 
it  I  never  wish  to  see,  or  to  show  to  any  one  else." 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  before  he  felt  their  impro- 
"  Draw  your  card,  my  lady,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Moidaunt. 
ck,"  cried  Alonzo,  and  with  an  efiort  looked  at  Viola.  She  was 
on  her  hand ;  and  her  large,  black,  and  brilliant  eyes,  with  their 
turned  lashes  were  fixed  on  his.  He  started  at  the  look  —  wbtj.m 
•e  he  could  not  imagine. — The  eyes  were  withdrawn,  and  the  game 
jd. 

'  evenings  afler,  he  was  leading  her  from  a  dance  to  place  her  as 
f  the  side  of  the  Countess ;  they  had  to  traverse  three  or  four 
rooms  before  they  could  reach  the  one  where  her  ladyship  was 
t  whist ;  they  moved  very  slowly  and  loiteringly  along,  seemingly 
sat  hurry  to  arrive  at  their  destination, 
you  reatty  goin^  to  leave  us  next  month,  Don  Alonzo  ?" 
lly :  — and  you.  Donna  Viola,  what  becomes  of  you  ?" 
►  to  Portugal." 

[  there  ?"  said  Alonzo  in  an  inquiring  tone, 
lere  we  shall  not  remain  long ;  our  Brazilian  property  will  require 
ence."  ^ 

n  we  shall  meet  again,"  said  Alonzo  eagerly. 

B6  so  —  I  dare  say,  in  a  few  months." 
,  tiiat  is  some  comfort !"  —  and  he  seemed  to  respire  more  fredly ; 
sr  a  pause  —  "  but  I  shall  never  again  meet  Viola  /" 
Viola,  Don  Alonzo,"  she  replied  firmly,  ''will  meet  you  as  she  has 
net  you ;  what  she  has  been,  she  will  continue  to  be — your  sincere 
stionate  friend." 

jik  you,  Viola,  thank  you !  —  but  pray  do  not  speak  another  word 
ist  now."  He  placed  her  in  her  seat,  and  without  looking  at  her, 
way  and  left  the  house. 

f (Hdaunt  had  accepted  the  pressmg  invitation  of  Alonzo  to  accom- 
n  to  Brazil :  their  passage  was  taken  and  their  preparations  wel^ 
Aloozo  paid  his  farewell  visits,  and  did  all  that  was  necessary  on 
sion,  with  the  most  perfect  composure. 

oage  was  also  talLen  for  Viola  and  her  suite  in  the  Lisbon  Packet, 
day  was  fixed  fox  her  leaving  town  for  Falmouth.    The  day  follow- 
decided  on  by  Alonzo  for  tne  same  purpose,  bat  this  he  managed 
al  from  her. 

mominir  before  her  departnre,  he  called  on  the  Countess.  *' You 
e  to  tako  leave  of  Dornia  Yiou,"  said  her  ladyship. 
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**  No,  I  am  not,  I  am  come  to  take  leave  of  yotc,  (for  I  also  am  on  thetve 
of  qoittiiig  London,j  and  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kind  attentkm." 

**But  why  not  or  Viola?"  said  the  Countess;  ''she  will  be  so  disaf^ 
pointed." 

**  It  is  better  I  should  not.** 

*'  But  what  am  I  to  say  to  her  ?''  inquired  she. 

''  Precisely  what  I  have  just  said,  —  that  it  is  better  I  should  not" 

The  Countess  returned  no  reply ;  and  with  all  good  wishes  on  each  side, 
they  parted. 

The  Weather  was  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Mordaont  appeared  to  eiyoy  his 
journey  exceedingly ;  but  Alonzo  was  absorbed  in  thought,  and  it  was  only 
now  and  then,  when  Mr.  Mordaunt  touched  upon  his  approaching  meeting 
with  his  father  and  his  old  Rio  friends,  that  Alonzo  could  be  roused  for  a 
moment  At  the  inns  too  he  occasionally  heard  somethins  that  attracted 
his  silent  attention,  of  the  beautiful  young  foreigner  who  had  passed  the  day 
before. 

They  arrived  at  Falmouth  in  the  morning  to  breakfast  With  a  beating 
heart,  Alonzo  inquired  concerning  the  foreign  lady  and  the  Lisbon  packet : 
the  lady  had  gone  on  board  the  evening  l^fore,  and  the  Lisbon  and  Rio 
packets  were  to  sail  early  on  the  following  morning. 

After  br^fast,  the  two  gentlemen  were  engaged  superintending  the 
embarkation  of  their  servants  and  baggage,  and  having  taken  an  early  din- 
ner, went  on  board. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening.  Alonzo  ^lanced  at  the  merry  and  busy  town  of 
Falmouth,  the  numerous  vessels,  and  tlie  broad  Atlantic,  which  lay  stretch* 
ed  out  before  him :  then  his  eye  fixed,  as  though  there  were  nothing  else 
worth  looking  at,  on  the  small  vessel  that  lay  nearest  to  him.  He  so^enly 
left  his  station,  descended  into  a  boat,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  on  board. 

In  the  outer  cabin  he  met  the  duenna,  who  looked  very  much  surprised 
at  seeing  him ;  but  without  speaking,  threw  open  the  door  of  the  after 
cabin :  —  he  entered,  and  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

Viola  lay  on  a  couch,  apparently  absorbed  in  reading:  the  noise  startled 
her,  and  she  looked  up ;  but  nothing  can  express  the  astoni^ment  painted 
on  her  countenance  at  the  sight  of  Alonzo,  who  stood  fixed  as  a  statue 
before  her.  She  sprang  from  the  couch,  and  evidently  her  first  feeling  was 
to  run  towards  him,  but  probably  the  strangeness  of  his  look  and  demeanour 
arrested  her ;  for  she  checked  herself,  and  exclaimed,  "  Don  Alonzo!" 

*'  Viola!"  said  he,  seizii^  both  her  hands,  and  gently  forcing  her  to  re- 
turn to  ^e  seat  she  had  left:  "  Viola !"  (the  wora  seemed  to  cmoke  him,) 
"  I  cannot  live  without  you — you  are  yet  free,  have  pity  on  me !" 

"  Alonzo, "  she  asked,  in  a  tremulous  voice, ''  are  you  free  ?" 

"  I  am  not  irreooodbkf  bound, " 

In  a  moment  she  seemed  to  recover  her  sel&poseession,  and  replied, 
''Then  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  am.  You  are  labouring  under  a  fatal  error ; 
you  think  I  am  but  engaged — I  am  married* — But  stay!"  i^  exclaimed, 
alarmed  at  the  efleet  of  her  communication,  —  ^  stay !  —one  moment !  — 
Alonzo  I — I  beseech  you  I" 

It  was  in  vain ;  he  almost  shook  her  off,  rushed  to  his  boat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  on  board  of  his  own  vessel :  he  pushed  by  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
and  every  body  and  every  thing  that  impeded  his  way  to  his  cafani,  where  loek'-' 
ing  the  door,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  in  a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  described. 

Mr.  Mordaunt  took  possession  of  the  boat  Alonzo  had  quitted,  went  on 
board  the  Lisbon  packet,  and  had  an  interview  with  Donna  Viola. 

At  day-break  the  following  morning,  Alome,  wrapp^  in  a  <^oak,  and 
bis  hat  Slouched  over  his  brow,  stood  on  the  deck,  watcbing  wHb  gioemj 
composure  the  Lisbon  padcet  getting  unte  wea^*.  i^  wksiv  \M^ua  %(i 
iaove,  — a  fewmiautea  moMy  «m  she  was  daa'h&ngttooxk^^'wiSwi  «&oim 
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lim.  Desperate  thoughts  for  an  mstant  dariLened  his  mind ;  a  feel- 
evenge  and  despair,  beset  him,  and  he  felt  a  strong  temptation  tjo 
into  me  wake  of  the  flying  vessel,  —  when  one  of  the  Utticed  wm- 
the  aAer-cabin  was  suddenly  thrown  open ;  he  saw  a  wayin?  hand- 
*,  and  then  the  form  of  Viola  herself,  her  eyes  streaming  with  tears, 
both  her  hands,  and  waving  them  to  him.  He  had  jnst  time  to 
the  salutation :  his  dark  purpose  vanished,  the  weakness  of  his 
came  over  him,  and  he  wept:  ''  She  loves  me!'' — that  thought 
ingle  and  abstracted,  brought  back  the  blood  in  a  rush  of  transport 
eart :  '*  She  loves  me !  —  and  nobly  sets  me  the  example  of  a  virtu- 
misson  to  our  fate !" 

endly  hand  at  that  moment  was  laid  on  his ;  Mr.  Mordaunt  drew 
his  cabin.    "  AIonzo,"he  said,  **  I  have  been  sadly  to  blame,  — - 
to  have  foreseen  and  guarded  against  all  Uiis.    Donna  Viola, 
[  saw  last  evening,  bade  me  give  you  this  note,"  putting  one  into 
d. 

so  tore  it  open.     *^  Alonzo,  I  conjure  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  fk- 
or  my  sake — struggle  against  your  fatal  and  hopeless  passion! 
.11  very  soon  meet  again,  —  let  us  meet  in  peace,  in  innocence,  and 
ip !     Heaven  bless  you,  and  heaven  forgive  us  both,  for  we  have 
ichtoblalhe!  Viola." 

was  veiT  inexperienced,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  knew  very  little  about 
lerwise  Alonzo  had  never  received  tMs  note,  which  only  ad^d  fuel 
ame:  he  kept  it  next  his  heart,  and  read  it  every  dajr  dniiog  the 
.  He  questioned  Mr.  Mordaunt  closely  concerning  his  interview 
ola  the  preceding  evening,  and  especially  inquired  whether  he  could 
1  any  information'  concerning  her  husband.  "  I  am  told,"  he  saki, 
is  a  man  of  high  rank,  very  nch,  old,  and  infirm.  He  has  married 
lan  daughter  of  his  fnena,  merely  as  a  saf^ard  to  her  and  her 
f  in  these  dangerous  times."  At  this  intelligence,  Alonzo's  heart 
1  with  secret  joy :  he  became  comparatively  tranquil,  but  he  would 
yse  his  feehn^s — he  dared  not 

'  weeks  brousht  them  to  Rio.  On  entering  its  superb  harbour  Mr. 
nt  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  magnificent  and  beautiful 
that,surrounded  him ;  but  to  the  heart  of  Alonzo  it  spoke  yet  more 
f,  entwined  as  it  was  with  all  his  dear  and  early  associations.  He 
ive  kissed  the  black  and  barren  rock  of  the  Sugar-Loaf :  it  was 
and  threw  open  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  Bay  of  Botafogo,  sur- 
with  its  wooded  and  lofly  mountains :  this  too  was  passed,  and  the 
of  Rio  appeared.  Great  political  changes  had  taken  place,  and 
erial  flag  waved  upon  every  fort  and  hill.  The  visiting  boat 
lied,  and  by  the  side  of  the  oflicer  sat  Alonzo's  watchful  and  expect- 
er,  who  in  a  few  minutes  more  was  locked  in  the  arms  of  his  son. 
'  landing,  friends  crowded  round  them :  in  the  aflemoon  they  visit- 
rood  kind  Abbess ;  and  the  evening  was  employed  in  renewing 
3  recollections  of  his  young  female  fnends,  most  of  whom  had  now 
wives  and  mothers ;  and  those  whom  he  had  known  as  childrea 
ted  up  into  young  women,  a  process  remarkably  rapid  in  that  coun- 
B  was  pleased  to  observe  the  vast  improvement  that,  even  during 
t  period  of  his  absence,  had  taken  place  at  Rio,  as  far  as  concerned 
forts  and  refinements  of  domestic  life.  On  the  following  morning 
presented  at  court:  —  in  short,  for  two  or  three  days  he  had  not 
tven  to  look  melancholy. 

me  morning  after  breakfast,  (a  time  universally  agreed  upon  tot 

disagrettibre  communications,)  his  father  informed  him  that  in 

month.  Donna  Isabella  might  be  expected  with  her  father  and 

'  I  have  taken  a  temporary  residence  lor  you,  which  I  think  you 
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will  like,  at  Botafogo  —  (I  sa^  temporary^  foryoa  wiU  soon  be  oflnred,  w'lat 
jou  most  desire,  a  diidomatic  mission  to  Europe :)  and  the  fumishinff 
and  arranging  this  residence  has  been  my  hobby  for  the  last  six  months,  u 
you  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  haye  no  objection,  we  will  ride  to  see  it  this  after- 
noon." ^*  If  you  please,  sir,"  was  the  only  reply ;  and,  accordingly,  at  the 
appointed  time  they  set  out.  The  house  and  situation  were  both  (^li^ghtfol ; 
the  furniture  tasteful  and  costly.  The  apartment  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
Donna  Isabella,  and  called  her  garden-room,  opened  into  a  delicious  par- 
terre ;  it  C(mtained  tables  for  n^le-work  and  drawing,  Ixx^-cascs  filled 
with  a  choice  collection  in  English,  Frendi,  and  Italian :  there  were  also  a 
piano,  harp,  and  guitar. 

''  Is  D(mna  Isabella  such  a  proficient  in  music  ?"  asked  Alonzo  with  a 
sarcastic  smile.    "  She  is,  I  beheve,  very  fond  of  it^"  quietly  replied  the  Mar- 

auess.    Alonzo,  with  much  warmth  and  sincerity,  thanked  his  &ther  for 
le  kind  pains  he  had  taken ;  then  sighed,  and  thought  how  happy  he  could 
be  here  with— certainly  not  with  Donna  Isabella. 

After  the  first  novelty  of  his  arrival  had  worn  ofL  Alonzo  relapsed  into 
sadness ;  a  settled  gloom  was  gathering  on  his  youmful  brow,  a  sickenins 
indifference  to  all  around  was  ramdually  stealing  over  him.  His  father  and 
Mr.  Moidaunt  did  all  they  coiud  to  arouse  and  distract  his  attention.  Ez- 
cursionslnto  the  country  were  fire^uently  made,  especially  to  the  botanical 
guden  about  six  miles  fiom  the  city.  It  is  arranged  with  exquisite  order 
and  ^ood  taste,  encircled  b^  bc^d  and  ru^ed  mountain-scenery,  opening 
towaros  the  ocean,  —  reposing  in  all  its  rShness  of  floral  beauty,  with  its 
shady  and  stately  trees,  its  leafy  bowers  and  gushing  streams,  like  a  eem  in 
the  wilderness, — like  the  decked  and  lovely  bride  of  a  dark-broweid  wai^ 
nor  in  those  stem  days  of  *'  auld  lang  syne,"  of  which  one  loves  to  dream 
in  spots  like  these.  Water-parties  to  the  many  beautiful  islands, — society 
and  study,  *-  were  all  tried,  and  in  vain :  every  day,  eve^  hour,  seemed  to 
increase  the  despondency  of  Alonzo ;  but  he  never  compuimed,  never  even 
toudied  in  any  way  upon  the  subject  mat  caused  it  Upwards  of  three  weeks 
passed  in  this  manner. 

Alonso  was  fond  of  the  society  of  the  Abbess :  with  the  unerhsg  tact 
of  her  sex,  she  managed  his  present  mood ;  she  would  sit  opposite  to  him,  em- 
ployed at  her  old-fMhionea  embroidery  frame,  for  an  hour  without  speak- 
mg :  tins  was  just  what  he  liked.  One  afternoon  he  had  ensconced  hunself 
in  nis  accustomed  seat  in  her  little  grated  parlour :  he  scarcely  observed  her 
-  entrance,  but  instead  of  seating  herself  at  her  frame,  she  stepped  towards 
him. 

''Alonzo,  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  for  I  was  just  going  to  send  for 
yon."  • 

'*  To  send  for  me  ?"  repeated  he  listlessly. 

''  Yes,  a  fiiend  of  yours  has  arrived  at  the  convent,  and  wishes  to  see 
you." 

"  A  friend  of  mine  I" 

"  You  recollect,  I  suppose,  Donna  Viohi  de  Montezuma  ?" 

He  started  from  his  seat — the  shock  was  electric 

"  Viola,  did  you  say !  —  Donna  Viola ! — recoUect  her  I  —  what  of  her  ? 
—what  of  her?" 

*'  She  has  become  a  widow." 

"  Go  on !" 

She  arrived  at  Lisbon  just  in  time  to  receive  the  last  breath  of  her  expir- 
ing husband.    After  the  funeral,  she  consigned  her  afiairs  there  into  proper 
hands,  and  delayed  not  a  moment  in  returning  to  this  country,  where  tnej 
deinand  her  instant  attention.    She  arrived  yesterday,  and  remains  here  for 
a  i^rt  time.     She  wiabea  to  see  you." 
"/*iw  ready/'  aaid  AJoozo. 
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TlieAUiefla  left  the  room.  **Thia  is  too— toomnchPhe  eioUiined 
aloud,  ms  he  paced  the  little  parlour  with  hurried  atepa.  A  alight  ruatUog 
near  the  grate  arrested  him:  it  was  Viola  in  deep  mourning,  looking  more 
lorelj  and  inteiestinff  than  ever.  She  presented  him  her  hand  through  the 
grate— ^ he  knelt,  and  preat  it  to  hia  lips,  to  his  heart,  to  his  burning  fore- 
head. '*  Alonzo,"  she  said  in  the  kmdest  and  most  soothine  tone,  "  I 
have  heard  from  the  Abbess  of  your  marriage,  and  fear  that  I  have  inno- 
oeotly  contributed  to  render  that,  which  might  have  proved  the  highest 
blflssmg,  a  source  of  bitter  misery.  What  can  I  do  but  to  entreat  you  to 
•rm  yourself  with  the  resolution  of  acting  right  ?  I  confess  that  your  forcing 
me  to  lose  my  esteem  for  you,  would  be  the  greatest  pain  you  could  inflict, 
even  although  your  afiection  for  me  were  the  cause.  Promise  me, 
Alonzo — " 

He  hastily  interrupted  her :  ''I  will  promise  nothing —  nothing  I  —  Hea- 
ven grant  that  I  may  do  what  is  right,  but,  m  the  present  state  or  my  mind, 
I  will  pass  my  word  for  nothing." 

Viola  sighed.  **  Well,"  she  resumed,  "  I  shall  see  whether  Alonzo  be 
lealljr  what  I  believed  him,  or  not :  I  shall  see  whether  he  be  capable  of  sa- 
enfiong  the  happiness  of  his  young  and  innocent  wife,  and  of  nis  doating 
&ther  —  his  own  honour  and  principles,  to  the  shadow  of  a  shade ;  for 
soeh  is  all  hope  of  tne.  Heaven  bless  you,  Alonzo !  and  support  you 
throng  this  trial !  You  have  my  prayers,  my  best,  my  warmest  wishes  : 
duene  to  be  happy,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence." 

She  disappearea :  — he  still  remained  kneeling  at  the  grate,  apparently 
wrapt  in  thought :  at  length  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to  break  through  the 
darkness  that  surroundea  him  ;  a  single  spark  of  hope  saved  him  from  ut- 
ter despair.  He  decided  that  in  his  first  interview  with  Donna  Isabella,  he 
would  reveal  every  secret  of  his  heart ;  he  would  conjure  her,  as  she  valued 
their  mutual  happmess,  to  assist  him  in  breaking  the  tie  that  had  been  made 
between  them :  he  would  recall  to  her  recollection  the  fatal  hour  of  Uieir 
union,  when  reluctance  on  his  side,  and  the  necessity  of  absolute  force  on 
hers,  Hmn^ied  but  an  evil  omen  of  future  concord.  Since  that  moment 
th^  had  never  met,  had  never  even  corresponded ;  he  had  formed  else- 
where a  deep  and  serious  attachment,  and  so  perhaps  had  she.  As  to  the 
debt  he  had  incurred  towards  her  and  her  family,  wim  a  little  time  and  in- 
dolgence  it  would  be  deared,  as  the  property  in  Portugal  was  on  the  eve  of 
beinv  restored  to  his  father.  Thus,  if  they  acted  with  determination, 
and  m  unison,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  succeeding  in  breaking 
the  galling  fetters  in  which  the  mistaken  zeal  of  their  relatives  had  bound 
them.  '*  If,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  she  be  not  utterly  devoid  of  the  common 
pride  and  delicacy  of  her  sex,  there  is  but  one  step  to  take :  —  she  will  — 
she  must  take  it — and  I  shall  become  free  and  happy !" 

Full  of  this  thou^t,  he  left  the  convent ;  and,  on  dm  return  home,  sought 
Mr.  Mordaunt,  and  laid  his  project  before  him.  Mr.  Mordaunt  listened 
with  the  utmost  kindness  ami  sympaUiy :  he  saw  but  one  objection  to  the 
attempt :  if  Donna  Isabella,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  urge,  should  refuse  to 
enter  into  his  views,  how  much  wider  would  it  make  tne  breach  between 
them !  how  much  would  it  diminish  their  chance  of  happiness !  But  to 
this  side  of  the  picture,  Alonzo  absolutely  refused  to  turn  ;  and  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt, seeing  him  perfectly  resolved,  gave  up  the  point,  glad,  at  all  events 
that  Alonzo  had  even  this  stight  support  to  lean  upon  until  the  crisis 
anived. 

At  the  top  of  the  Marquess's  small  and  rather  inconvenient  abode,  was 

tioom  which,  on  account  of  its  height  and  airiness,  and  the  \\Qvr  ot  li^oe 

hubour  it  commanded,  the  gentlemen  preferred  to  breakfast,  and  to  soei^ 

AamonuB^m :  a  apy-glaaa  waa  Sxed  here,  to  which  of  Utte  the  eye  o\  liSafc 

Miufjamf&uf  been  onen  and  uudoualy  applied.     One    motmnft,  ibo«^^  •^ 
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week  after  the  scene  just  described,  the  Marquess  seemed  more  than  usih 
adly  on  the  alert,  watching  the  approach  of  a  nne  Brazihan  mcicbant-ship. 
"Is  she  near  the  fort?" — "here  she  comes,"—"  she  is  abreast  of  it,** — 
"now  for  it !"  and  as  he  spoke,  up  flew  a  private  signal.  The  Marquess 
clasped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  a  half-whisper,  to  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
"  Thank  heaven,  there  they  arc  at  last !"  and  the  two  gentlemen  instantly 
left  the  room. 

"  Well,"  thought  Alonzo, "  I  am  not  bound  to  know  that  there  they  are  at 
last,  until  I  am  informed  of  it ;"  and  he  tried  again  to  rivet  his  attention  to 
his  study.  Three  intolerably  long  hours  passed  away :  a  note  was  then 
brought  to  him  from  the  Marouess :  "  Donna  Isabellsi, her  aunt,  and  father, 
have  arrived,  and  are  now  at  Botafogo.  The  two  ladies  are  somewhat  fk^ 
tigued,  and  prefer  not  receiving  you  until  the  evening ;  therefore  between 
seven  and  eight  Mr.  Mordaunt  and  the  carriage  will  be  at  your  door." 

Alonzo  sent  away  his  untouched  dinner ;  he  dressed  en  grande  toUUte ; 
andj  takinjv  down  Walter  Scott's  last  new  novel,  strove  to  &c  his  attention 
on  Its  delightful  pages.  Alonzo  had  generally  the  power  of  exercising 
great  mastery  over  his  mind ;  to  an  incUfierent  observer  he  would  appear 
rather  cold,  reserved,  and  not  easily  acted  upon  in  any  way ;  but,  when  his 
feelings  once  burst  their  barrier,  it  was  with  a  violence  proportioned  to  the 
restramt  he  had  thrown  over  them. 

At  half-past  seven,  the  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  Alonzo  inune- 
diately  descended  to  it  '*  I  ain  sTad  to  see  you  are  quite  readj,"  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  as  he  entered :  the  door  closed ;  and  they  drove  off 

"  You  have  seen  Donna  Isabella  ?"  inquired  Alonzo. 

"  Yes.  I  have,"  was  the  laconic  reply,  with  evidently  a  wish  of  saying  .no 
more. .  After  a  considerable  pause,  Mr.  Mordaunt  asked  whether  ne  still 
kept  to'his  purpose. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Alonzo  firmly  —  and  no  further  conversation  passed. 

Half  an  hour  brought  them  to  their  destination :  with  a  throbbing  heart, 
Alonzo  descended  from  the  carriage.  They  were  shown  into  the  grand 
salOf  brilUantly  lighted.  Here  were  assembled  Senhor  Josef  and  Senhora 
Theresa,  the  Marquess,  and  the  Abbess  with  an  attendant  nun  ;  the  old 
lady  had  not  left  her  convent  for  many  years,  but  on  this  occasion  she  was 
determined  to  be  present.  '  ^ 

Alonzo  saluted  Senhor  Josef  and  his  sister,  with  gravity,  but  perfect  and 
sincere  kindness  *,  he  kissed  the  hand  of  his  aunt ;  then,  turning  to  his  fa- 
ther, begged  to  know  where  he  might  find  Donna  Isabella. 

"  She  waits  for  you  in  her  garden-room,"  replied  the  Marquess.  Alonzo 
bowed,  and  left  the  sola. 

He  struggled  successfully  to  continue  the  same  appearance  of  compo- 
sure, as  he  passed  along  the  corridor  which  led  to  the  garden-room :  the 
door  was  ajar ;  he  entered  and  closed  it. 

The  room  was  only  lighted  by  a  single  Grecian  lamp,  suspended  from 
the  centre ;  the  latticed  doors  leading  to  the  garden  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  moon-beams  quivered  brightfy  on  the  rich  festoons  of  flowers  and 
foliage  that  twined  around  them.    Leaning  on  the  harp  near  the  furthest 
door,  stood  a  lady  magnificently  dressed  as  a  bride ;  one  hand  hung  lis^ 
lesslv  at  her  side,  m  the  other  were  gathered  the  folds  of  her  veil,  in  which 
her  race  was  buried.    Alonzo  advanced,  and  although  somewhat  prepared 
for  a  favourable  alteration,  he  was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  exqui- 
sitely fine  and  graceful  form  that  stood  before  him.    "  Donna  Isabella,  I 
believe :"  —  no  replv,  and  no  change  of  position.    He  approached  a  little 
nearer,  and  ventured  to  take  the  unoccupied  hand,  whose  slight  and  delicate 
£nsera  were  covered  with  gems,  but  on  the  arm  was  only  a  single  bracelet, 
and  that  wa8  of  pink  topaz.    "  Donna  IsabeWa,!  \eiv\wt«  \a  ^vim  %  C<sw 
Biiautea' private  conversation  with  you,  on  a  Bub^ecX  OittX^^e^l  ^niORnnak 
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the  liq>piness  of  us  both :  permit  me  to  lead  you  to  a  leat.**  He  paused — 
tfaie  emotion  that  visibly  pervaded  her  whole  frame  convinced  him  that  at 
least  he  was  not  addressing  a  statue.  Suddenly  she  raised  her  head,  clasp- 
ed her  hands,  and  sunk  on  her  knees  at  his  feet  Alonzo  recoUed,  as 
thongii  a  supernatural  appearance  had  presented  itself,  while  with  a  tone 
that  mrilled  through  heart  and  brain,  she  exclaimed  — 

''Alonzo,  can  you  forgive  me  ?"  —  It  was  Viola ! 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  for  all  the  deception  I  have  practised,  and  caused 
others  to  practise?  'May  the  prize  I  strove  for — my  husband's  heart  — 
plead  my  excuse !  I  know  it  will !" 

While  she  spoke,  Alonzo  in  some  degree  recovered  himselC  He  raised 
vp  the  beautiful  suppliant,  and  folding  her  in  silence  to  his  breast,  kissed 
her  with  pure,  intense,  and  devoted  affection.  He  could  not  speak ;  he 
thought  not  and  cared  not  how  it  had  all  been  brought  about ;  he  only 
knew  and  felt  that  his  wife  was  in  his  arms,  and  that  tnat  loife  was  Viola. 

The  party  in  the  drawing-room,  to  whom  the  duenna  was  now  added, 
were  in  an  agony  of  impatient  expectation.  The  Marquess  at  length  led 
the  way,  and  they  all  ctept  soflly  along  the  passage :  "  May  we  come 
inr 

"Come  in,*^8aid  Alonzo — the  first  words  he  had  spoken  since  the  de- 
nouement. 

Their  entrance  dispersed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  concentrated  feelings  of 
Alcmzo,  and  he  became  attentive  to  learn  the  mechanism  by  which  his  pre- 
sent happiness  had  been  efifectcd.  It  appeared  that  the  prepossession  Isa^ 
bella  had  conceived  for  her  husband  at  the  altar  had  produced  a  striking 
change  on  her,  as  love  did  on  Cymon.  Ill  health,  the  absence  of  the  usucd 
means  of  education  at  St.  Paul's,  th^  ignorance  and  weak  indulgence  of 
those  with  whom  she  resided,  had  allowed  weeds  to  spring  up  and  choke 
\  the  rich  treasures  of  her  mind.  However,  she  accompanied  the  Marquess 
from  St  Paul's,  and  was  placed  by  him  under  the  charge  of  the  Abbess, 
where,  in  three  years,  her  improvement  in  health,  beauty,  -and  mental  at- 
tainments astonished  all  those  who  observed  it.  The  two  years  she  passed 
in  England,  under  the  most  judicious  care,  had  brought  her  to  that  point  of 
perfection  to  which  she  had  now  arrived. 

Alonzo  bad  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  any  of  her  features  except  her 
L    eyes,  which  on  the  dav  of  their  union  had  that  large  size  and  troubled  ex- 
pression which  usually  attends  ill-health.    He  could  now  account  for  the 
>     itartling  recollection  that  had  passed  over  him  one  evening  at  the  chess- 
board ;  the  look  she  then  gave  and  that  with  which  she  had  impressed  him 
on  her  leaving  the  oratory,  were  the  same. 

"  And  you,  my  grave  and  worthy  tutor,"  said  Alonzo,  addressing  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  "  did  t^  join  in  this  powerful  league  against  me  ?" 

**  I  confess,"  replied  Mr.  Mordaunt, "  that  I  was  in  the  service  of  the 
oicmy ;  so  much  so,  that  on  the  evening  you  first  met  Donna  Viola,  and 
woe  mtroduced  to  her  at  the  opera,  I  knew  beforehand  that  such  a  meet- 
ly   ing  and  such  an  introduction  would  take  place.    I  take  this  opportunity, . 
:     however,  of  hinting,  that  you  may  thank  your  own  impetuosity  that  the  dis- 
1    oovery  was  not  prematurely  advanced  on  board  of  the  Lisbon  Packet ;  for 
(     Donna  Viola,  terrified  at  your  vehemence,  would  have  revealed  the  whole 

tmth,  could  she  but  have  prevailed  upon  vou  to  stay  and  hear  it" 
f       "  Alas !  for  my  vehemence,"  exclaimed  Alonzo ;  and  trying  to  collect  his 
pnaM  thoughts,  he  turned  to  the  Abbess :  ''  And  you  too,  my  dear  aunt, 
—you  too,  my  Lady  Abbess !  it  is  well  you  have  the  power  of  absolving 
[     yom^for  all  those  little  fibs  you  told  me  the  other  day." 
j       ^May  Our  Lady  grant  me  absolution,"  replied  the  good  Abbeaa  devowV 

hrj**for  whatever  stain  of  an  I  may  have  contracted  by  nlayii\c  a  laatlVn 
ammasqae  f*  j  i     j     o 
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'^  Supper !  supper!*'  cried  out  the  Marquess,  as  he  marshalled  them  the 
wa}'.  Alonzo  seized  his  Viola  (for  tlius  he  ever  afler  named  her,  as  if  be 
dreaded  that  some  magical  delusion  would  again  snatch  her  from  his  sight) 
—  and  never  did  a  set  of  happier  creatures  meet  than  those  which  now  ea- 
circlc  the  sumptuous  banquet,  prepared  in  honour  of  this  Brazilian  Wed- 
din«j. 
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A   T^^  OF   ASIA   MINORi. 

m 

\Frtai  the  "  Friendthip't  Qftring  "  for  1886J  . 

MusTAPHA  Ben  Mustapha,  Ben  All,  Ben  Kaled,  thou  wast  well-known, 
lung-loved,  and  deeply-lamented.  Tears  are  still  shed  upon  the  turban 
stone  that  marks  the  spot  where  thy  remains  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  holy; 
the  young  women  ^pr-ead  their  veils  upon  thv  grave,  the  young  men  pray 
to  be  like  thee,  brave,  beautiful,  and  beloved  ;  the  old  men  tluink  Allah, 
t  iial  thou  wast  the  light  of  their  infancy,  and  the  glory  of  their  land.  Yet 
thy  sun  was  lon^  clouded  by  sorrow,  thy  name  was  long  stained  by  calujcn- 
ny,  and  anguish  long  bowed  4o  the  earth  the  brow  that  was  yet  to  wear  the 
*  iieron  plume  of  power,  and  the  diamond  chelenck  of  the  favour  of  the  Sul- 
tan, king  of  kin^s. 

The  father  of  Mustapha  was  one  of  the  beys  of  Karamania,  the  chief  d  a 
tribe,  the  lord  of  a  hundred  villages,  and  crovvnin|- all  his  honours  with  the 
iilory  of  having  made  tlic  pilgrimage  to  Alecca.  Thus  rich,  powerful,  and 
:l  Uadgi,  ho  had  obtained  the  highest  rank  of  felicity  allotted  tamortal  man ; 
his!  naiiKf  became  a  proverb  throughout  Anatolia  for  prosperity ;  and  when 
ihe  Aloflah  blessed  the  marriages  of  the  Moslem,  he  always  added,  "  May 
tliy  iiood  fortune  be  as  the  gooS  fortune  of  the  bey  Mustapha,  and  may  thy 
liJad  be  as  firmly  fixed  on  thy  shoidders;  may  thy  pur^e  as  long  escape 
]»iil  )!:;.•.  robbery,  and  mayst  thou,  like  him,  sleepon  tnepiUowpf  security, 
ill!  thou  goest  to  the  world  where  men  are  neither  plwidered,  jbeheaded, nor 
how.-tringed,  because  they  are  richer,  better,  or  longer-lived,  than  their 
neiijlibours.*' 

But  all  have  their  troubles.     There  never  was  a  sky  which  will  not  show 
a  dowA  now  and  then.     There  never  was  a  lake  without  a  ripple.     Even 
l!)e  Bey  Mustapha  had  his  troubles.     They  came  in  the  shape  of  a  son  ; 
t!)at  son  was  the  finest  youth  in  all  Karamania,  handsome,  generous,  brave, 
.  and  l)i.'Iovod.     The  old  Bey  gazed  on  him  with  pride,  the  tnbe  with  venera- 
tion ;  ho  was  t!io  theme  of  the  poet's  song,  of  the  story-teller's  tale,  and  of 
t ho  warriors' carousal.    But  in  the  midst  of  those  bright  prospects,  there 
was  a  spot  which  looked  lull  of  storm,  to  the  eye  of  the  sagacious  father. 
His  son  was  a  genius  ;  the  Bey  was  a  man  of  sense,  his  son  was  a  specula- 
tor ;  the  Bey  was  content  with  the  world  as  he  found  it,  his  son  was  a  phi- 
)i)Sf»pher ;  but  the  Bey  pointed  towards  the  distant  towers  of  Constantinople, 
and  asked  whether  philos'ophy  could  keep  him  out  of  their  dungeons?     At 
Iffni- th  his  tim'>  was  come,  as  it  comes  to  all.     From  his  pillow,  which  over- 
Joolced  one  of  the  most  smiling  prospects  of  Asia  Minor,  he  gave  hia  gallant 
i*/jri  sorrowing  Fon  charge  over  bis  inheritance;   finally  he  put  into  his  ' 
hands  an  emerald  siisnei,  wroH^;ht  with  a  mysterovia  Xuscfv^Vv^tv.    **  tVaa^" 
-liid  ilic  old  man;  "  istho  talisman  of  our  \\onsc\  'v\.ViaBYLC\v\\3A^^w«Ei 
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yndcr  the  scimctar  of  the  sultan,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Keep  it, 
until  you  must  ^ve  it  up,  like  mc,  witli  all  tbin;^8  human."  His  son  look 
the  talisman  with  tears  and  awe,  pressed  it  to  liis  lips,  and  then  attempted 


lan- 
.of 

being  read  by  one  in  a  thousand,  of  any  time  of  life  ;  nor  by  one  in  a  mil- 
lion of  yours.  If  you  shall  die  wit'.iouL  learning  it,  you  shall  die  in  a  dun- 
^'<?on :  therefore  loam  it,  son  of  my  heart,  as  soon  as  you  can."  The  Bcy-s 
voice  had  already  sunk  to  a  whisper.  Ilis  son-cluspL-d  his  hand  i.i  lilial  an- 
piish,  and  knelt  beside  the  couch  of  the  dyin^  chief.  "  Where,"  usked  he, 
"  is  tliis  sacred  lano^uage  to  !)e  learned,  O  my  father  ?■*  The  By  was  sil  nl ; 
speech  had  perished  on  his  lips  ;  but  he  pomted  to  heaven,  and  then,  with 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  sen,  (>;ave  his  spirit  to  the  angels. 

Mustapiia  was  proclaimed  Bcsy  by  the  acclamations  of  a  thousand  of  the 
finest  horsomen  in  Anatolia.  'I'hc  world  spread  around  him  a  prospect  of 
beauty.  Gold  and  jewels  were  like  sand  before  him.  The  mormn'  rose  on 
the  prayers  of  his  people  for  his  prosperity,  and  the  evening  heard  the  cry 
of  the  Muezzins  rctumod  by  the  songs  of  the  Karamanian  shepherds  from 
the  hills,  in  praise  of  Mustapha  the  flower  of  tlio  land;  but  the  acclamations 
of  the  thousand  horsemen  were  more  grateful  to  the  car  of  the  young  war- 
rior. Their  squadrons  galloping  on  the  plain  before  the  palace,  the  tlash- 
iag  of  their  scymetars,  their  adroitness  with  the  pistol  and  the  spear,  kin- 
dled the  passion  which  finds  a  place  in  the  bosom  of  every  Anatolian  youth. 
In  his  glowing  temperament  it  blazed  into  a  devouring  flame.  But  tlie 
flame  must  wait  for  a  vent.  In  the  meantime,  he  set  his  vivid  invention  to 
work :  his  quick  eye  saw  a  hundred  defects  in  the  equipment,  management, 
aad  manoeuvres,  of  his  troops.  He  introduced  remedies  for  them  all.  But 
tbc  troops  saw  no  necessity  for  their  being  wiser  than  theur  fathers.  Like 
them,  they  could  shoot  an  ea'^lc  on  the  wing,  and  cut  through  a  turban  at  a 
stroke,  —  rein  up  a  cliarger  in  full  gallop,  and  slice  a  Persian  or  Curdistuii 
skirmisher  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  chin.  But  their  chieftain  must 
be  obeyed.    He  was  obeyed,  and  his  popularity  instantly  fell  flfiy  dc9;rees. 

Mustapha  keenly  felt  the  difll>renco  between  the  faint  cry  with  which  ho 
was  welcomed  in  his  next  exercise  of  the  squadrons,  and  the  ardent  accla- 
mation that  hailed  his  former  presence.  But  his  conviction  of  the  true  im- 
portance of  the  improvements  was  too  strong  to  suffer  him  to  go  back. 
**  They  are  my  children,"  said  he,  as  he  returned  dejectedly  from  one  of 
those  days  in  which  his  horscmf*n  had  manueuvred  incomparably  on  the  new 
plan,  yet  had  suffered  him  to  depart  from  the  field  without  the  waving  of  a 
•ironL  "I  must  treat  them  as  such,  bear  with  th  >ir  follies j  and  leave  them  to 
have  more  scns3  as  they  ^et  more  knowledge.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  not  war.  A  week's  real  work  would  teach  them  the  uie  of  those 
changes,  and  they  would  then  know  how  to  value  them  as  (hey  deserve. 


his  breast  showed  that  he  was  one  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Porte;  He  brought 
dispatches.  They  announeed  that  the  Muscovite  dogs  had  dsnred  to  bark 
tt  the  sublime  Fa'ther  6f  the  faithfhl,  and,  what  was  more,  to  bite ;  tliat  the 
Snltan  had  already  condescended  to  retreat  before  the  Infidel,  Ibr  the  mere 
porposo  of  destroying  them  within  hrS  own  territory,  and  thus  -fertilizing 
MS  fields  with  their  bones ;  that  thfe  Muscovite  dogs  beirfg  inspired  by 
Satan,  and  not  seeing  the  purpose  of  thi^  discreet  movement,  had'foHowed 
hii  Mightiness  the  Vizier,  had  dared  to  attflick  hira  two  several  titti^is,— 
far  wluch  mii^ht  their  souls  ho  epectJily  ^vcd  to  the  black  feinoel  MbnVvaT, 
Hrhodiea  to  the  ditches  of  Bulgaria,  —  eren  had  the  kdra\t\oiHi\ -In^o- 


tad  ibeir  hoefh  _ 

kmee  to  8cizo bia  cannon  and  bagj^^e,  and  actually  pushed  0.\ew  i«t.fttiea& 
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to  the  extent  of  threatening  to  march  on  Constantinople.  The  dispatch 
concluded  with  a  commandthat  tlie  thousand  cavalry  under  the  orders  of 
the  Bey  Mustapha,  should  instantl^r  march  to  join  the  faithful  army  of  the 
Padishah,  in  driving  the  Infidels  into  the  Danube.  The  dark  eyes  of 
Mustapha  flashed  fire  as  he  read  the  words.  He  was  now  in  the  path  to 
honours  unbounded ;  his  quick  imagination  saw  before  him  fame,  com- 
mands, national  homage.  He  ordered  the  trumpets  instantly  to  sound, 
recalled  his  horsemen  eagerly,  and  told  them  the  tidinss.  The  Karamani- 
an  is  brave  by  nature.  He  loves  plunder,  victory,  gdd-hilted  scymetars, 
and  fine  horses ;  and  he  expected  to  find  them  all  on  the  west  of  the  Pro- 
pontis.  The  squadrons  were  wear^  of  their  days  of  discipline.  They 
flourished  their  pikes,  and  swords  rejoicingly,  and  gave  the  young  Bey  thie 
first  shout  that  he  had  heard  from  them  for  a  month.  In  four-and-twenty 
hours  he  was  in  march,  and  the  march  never  halted  until  he  was  in  view 
of  the  bright  waters  of  the  Bosphorus. 

All  hitherto  was  exultation.  The  showy  Bey  and  his  Arab-  charger 
shared  the  praises  of  the  wholie  Moslem  populace,  who  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  leave  their  cofiee  cups,  to  see  tne  handsomest  soldier  mount- 
ed on  the  handsomest  horse  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  His  cavalry 
won  the  next  praise.  Never  had  the  idlers  of  Constantinople  seen  such 
dashing  riders,  so  capitally  equipped,  with  turbans  so  rich,  caftans  so  em- 
broidered, and  boots  so  worthy  of  the  sultan's  body  guard.  The  European 
Spahis  looked  on  with  envy ;  but  the  Delhis,  who  always  come  from  Ana- 
tolia, and  go,  fate  only  knows  where,  triumphed  in  so  brilliant  a  body 
'  of  comrades,  and  swore  that  they  were  worthy  to  fall  into  their  rear. 
Nothing  could  be  a  higher  compliment. 

Their  trial  soon  came.  From  the  summit  of  a  low  range  of  barren  hills  in 
Bulgaria,  Mustapha  one  day  saw  a  mob  of  foot  and  horse  rambling  about 
the  country,  some  quarrelling,  some  robbing,  some  cooking,  and  aome 
with  their  qosb  loose,  lookingfor  game.  He  in  quired  of  a  peasant  what  tUs 
stranpe  medley  meant  To  his  utter  astonishment  he  was  told,  that  this 
was  the  Turkish  army.  This  was  enough ;  the  cause  of  their  defeats  was 
evident.  What*  could  be  done  against  Uie  Muscovite  bayonets  and  gonsi 
with  an  army  one  half  of  whom  were  forced  to  rob  for  food,  and  the  other 
to  rob  the  robbers?  His  genius  was  instantly  on  the  alert  He  conceived 
a  plan  for  at  once  restoring  their  discipline,  and  supplying  their  food ;  and 
determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  earning  immortal  fame  by  en- 
lightening the  brains  of  the  blundering  vizier.  But  what  was  to  be  done 
with  a  commander-in-chief  who  had  been  a  slipper-maker,  and  had  never 
known  the  use  of  steel  but  in  his  own  awl  ?  His  highness  listened  to  the 
plan  of  the  youn^  Bey  with  a  smile ;  said  that  it  was  excellent,  but  im- 
inacticable ;  that  uie  Ottomans  had  been  in  the  habit  of  conquering  their  ene- 
mies without  these  new  inventions,  and  by  the  blessing  of^  MaJb^met,  they 
would  conquer  them  stilL  The  Vizier  havmg  said  thus  much  made  a  sign 
to  one  of. his  attendants,  and  dropping  his  head  on  the  sofa,  fell  asleep. 

Mustapha  indignantly  returned  to  nis  tent.  Some  of  his  officers  came 
round  him  on  his  entrance.  *' Comrades,"  said  he,  "  I  have  faUed.  My 
infallible  plan  has  been  thrown  away  on  the  ears  of  that  hog  of  a  slipper* 
maker.  He  was  drunk  when  I  went,  he  was  asleep  when  I  came  away. 
So,  fighter  fi^^ht  not,  we  must  be  starved."  He  rushed  into  the  tent,  and 
unbuckling  his  Scymetar,  began  to  meditate  on  the  first  fruits  of  his  gtor* 
A  slight  noise  roused  him ;  and  he  saw  one  of  the  Capid^s,  with  the  Vh 
zier's  order  for  his  head  in  one  hand,  and  the  bowstring  m  the  other.  It 
was  clear  that  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  read  the  language  of  the  talisman. 
The  Capidgi  came  forward,  to  teach  him  a  lesson  on  the  liberty  of  speech. , 
A  true  Turk  would  have  given  his  neck  in  return.  But  Mustapha  was  too 
new  to  life  to  have  acquired  its  perfect  couxlesies.    B.^  n««a  ^xtMraLiiNasni^m^ 


de  m  proportion.  His  only  answer  to  the  respectful  salutation  of  the 
ffi,  was  a  Wow  with  the  hilt  of  his  loosened  scymetar  which  broo^t 
itan'8  officer  to  the  ground.  He  then  tore  the  order,  and  kicked  the 
unate  instrument  ofjustice  out  of  the  tent.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
ing  his  charger,  to  lay  the  whole  affair  before  the  Divan ;  when  a 
lattering  message  amved  from  the  Vizier,  apologizing  for  "  the  mis« 
ctof  the  officer,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  oastmadoed  for  his 
*  and  requesting  the  company  of  the  Bey  to  take  coflee,  and  receive 
mmand  of  a  brigade  of  cavafi'y.  Mostapha  was  instantly  appeased. 
w  to  the  Vizier's  tent,  was  welfcomed  with  remarkable  graciousness, 
as  in  the  act  of  smoking  the  pipe  of  honour,  when  he  felt  his  hands 
,  and  was  marched,  wimout  another  word,  to  the  rear  of  the  tent, 
,  on  looking  for  his  accusers,  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  same  Ca- 
bowing  with  habitual  ™ce,  and  half  a  dozen  mutes,  ready  to  perform 
jremony  upon  him  which  supersedes  all  others.  "  This  comes,"  he 
ired  bitterly,  *^  of  attempting  to  put  knowled^einto  the  heads  of  asses. 
J  escape  but  this  once,  and  Uie  world  may  fool  itself  after  its  own  way, 

rest  of  my  existence."  The  reflection  was  tardy,  for  the  mutes  were 
act  of  fastening  the  string  round  his  neck.  Another  moment  would 
ztingoish'ed  the  man  of  genius.  But  at  that  moment  a  shell  whizzing 
;b"  the  air,  dropped  into  the  centre  of  the  group.  The  applicant  of 
ing  was  crushed  into  mummy.  Three  others  were  shattered  into 
snta  by  the  explosion.  Mustapha  stood  a  free  man  again.  The 
^s  tent  was  set  in  a  blaze,  and  he  rushed  through  it  in  the  confusion, 
^ned  his  own ;  in  infinite  wrath  with  blunderers  of  all  kinds ;  but 
;  including  the  teacher  of  tactics  to  slippcr-raakers. 
ibund  the  camp  in  a  state  of  horrible  clamour.  The  Infidels  had  made 
.  part  of  theii*  nromise,  and  were  advancing  to  Constantinople,  by 
ing  over  the  boaies  of  the  lefl  wing  of  his  Mightinesses  army.  The 
ring  was  spreading  out  its  plumage  for  such  flight  as  it  could  ma- 
in other  words,  one  half  of  the  Ottoman  host  had  been  soundly  beat- 
1  the  other  half  were  running  away.  He  also  found  his  gallant  squa- 
iking  it  for  granted  that  he  had  gone  the  path  of  all  Beys  who  are  too 
)r  their  generation,  and  who  take  coffee  with  grand  viziers.  But  his 
ce  restored  their  di^ipllne  at  once.  The  Muscovites  were  covering 
d  with  squadrons  ot  horse,  and  mowing  down  every  thin^  with  their 
y.  Mustapha  moved  liis  cavalry  to  the  cover  of  a  wood,  formed  them 
dmirable  skill,  and  then  advancing  on  a  division  of  the  Muscovites 
ere  pursuing  in  the  heat  of  victory,  charged  through  and  through  them, 
t  them  to  pieces.    Nothing  could  be  more  lucky  for  the  Vizier;  (br 

minutes  more  he  must  have  been  a  prisoner,  or  trampled  under  tlje 
the  Muscovite  lancers.  The  enemy,  at  this  unexpected  check,  drew 
and  the  night  falling  the  Ottomans  made  their  escape,  gjad  to  lea^e 
3nts  behind  them.  This  affair  raised  Mustapha's  name  prodigiously,- 
sions  of  glory  began  to  kindle  him  again.  The  first  dispatches  from 
mtinople  displaced  the  slipper-maker,  and  fixed  the  Bey  at  the  head 
forces,  with  orders  to  beat  the  enemy,  and  follow  them  to  St.  Peters- 
But  what  was  tA  be  done,  with  an  army  of  banditti  7  He  instantly 
lUt  a  code  of  regu^tions.  It  was  incomparable,  and  its  announce- 
vas  bailed  with  universal  joy.  But  its  first  attempt  at  practice  raised 
ny  in  every  corps  of  the  army.  In  this  emergency,  tne  new  Vizier 
that  his  head  was  on  his  shoulders  only  till  the  messenger  of  the  mu- 
\  could  return  from  the  capital.  He  resolved  to  turn  the  tables  by  a 
r;  marched  that  night  to  find  the  enemv;  found  them;  cut  up  luevc 
ig  parties ;  drove  in  their  gutposts,  ana  fell  like  a  thunderboVl  \>vou 
malii  body.  The  InSdels  ^ere  £(iaughtered  in  front  of  tiiftw  Y\ike«^ 
^  tb&r  Hues,  and  oat  of  their  lines.     But  dtly-break  came  \  ;jLT\d  XVve^f 
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rallied.  The  Turkish  cavalry  had  by  this  time  jumped  affiheax  horses,  and 
were  packing  up  the  plunder  of  the  camp.  Mustapha's  quidL  eye  saw  the 
danger.  But  all  the  kettle  drums,  and  trumpets  m  the  earth  could  never 
draw  a  Turk  from  his  plunder.  The  battle  turned.  The  new  Viner  fougfht 
with  desperation :  he  gathered  some  bodies  of  hoTM  fiNHn  the  skirts  of  the 
field,  ana  bringing  up  his  thousand  Anatolians,  f((mned  the  whole  as  a  rear 
guard.  But  this  was  worse  and  worse.  Their  disdpline  was  new  to  thdr 
countrymen,  and  at  the  first  movement  all  was  connisicm.  With  agony  of 
soul  Mustapha  saw  his  last  column  of  horse  fighting  like  a  rabhie,  every 
man  in  his  own  style.  The  enemy's  artillery  were  now  playing  on  eveiy 
^battalion  of  his  infantry :  and  his  final  look  at  the  field  showed  them  melt- 
ing away  like  masses  of  snow  on  mount  Hsemus.  His  next  glance  was  at 
the  canvas  roof  of  a  Russian  tent.  His  horse  had  been  knocked  down  by 
a  six- pound  shot,  and  he  had  been  stunned  by  the  fall,  and  found  among 
the  wrecks  of  the  field.  So  much  for  the  new  tactics.  Was  he  now  to  give 
his  next  glance  at  the  roof  of  a  Russian  dungeon? 

But  this  was  a  night  of  carousal  in  the  Inndel  camp.  The  general  sent 
off  a  dozen  couriers  to  St.  Petersburg  with  dispatches,  describing  the  battle 
as  a  series  of  the  most  exquisite  manoeuvres,  by  which  he  had  drawn  the 
enemy  into  a  night  attack,  and  routed  them  at  his  leisure.  He  demanded 
crosses  and  ribbands  for  himself,  and  inquired  her  imperial  majesty's  plea- 
sure as  to  what  chamber  of  the  seraglio  she  would  prefer  for  her  present 
abode.  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  keep  the  yellow-bearded  Russ  from  bran* 
dy,  as  the  black-bearded  Turk  from  plunder.  The  captive  Vizier  was 
brought  to  the  general's  board ;  where  tie  sat,  until  he  saw  him  and  his  staff 
fall  under  it  He  then  threw  the  generaPs  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  walked 
quietly  to  the  spot  where  his  horses  were  picketed,  found  the  sentinels 
asleep,  each  man  with  a  bottle  beside  him ;  lea  his  horse  through  ten  drunk- 
en regiments,  and  flinging  the  cloak  over  the  eyes  of  the  only  man  whom 
he  found  awake  among  fifty  thousand,  galloped  ofl[*on  the  route  to  the  capi- 
tal. Indignant  at  his  defeat,  and  more  indignant  at  the  stupidity  which 
had  sent  uie  army  into  the  field  in  a  state  which  rendered  victory  all  but 
impossible,  he  paused  only  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion, present  it  to  the  Sultan,  and  thus  at  once  vindicate  his  own  fame,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  conquests  innumerable. 

The  paper  was  eloquent,  admirably  argue<i^nd  the  most  imprudent 
thing  in  the  world.  The  Sultan  received  it  from  his  anxious  Vizier,  with 
a  look  of  the  highest  favour ;  even  read  it  before  he  left  the  chamber,  and 
at  every  sentence  exclaimed,  that  he  was  a  Solomon.  Throwing  over  his 
neck  a  chain  of  diamonds  of  inestimable  value,  he  departed,  leaving  the 
Vizier  in  exultation.  But,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  retiring  padishah, 
another  opened.  The  Sultan's  barber  entered,  glancing  his  eyes  on  tbe 
spot  where  the  astonished  Mustapha  stood  ;  he  commanded  his  Janizaries 
to  take  away  "the  Anatolian  Giaour,  who  yesterday  had  the  insolence  to 
call  himself  Vizier;"  with  further  orders^"  to  lose  no  time  in  fixing  the  head 
nf  the  traitor  on  the  seraglio  goal,  and  the  quarters  of  the  poltroon  on  the 
public  scaffold." 

"  Long  live  his  Highness  Achmet  the  Vizier,"  was  the  answering  cry  of 
the  Janizaries,  who  instantly  flung  themselves  upon  him,  and  dragged  him 
Qway,  protesting  against  this  violation  of  all  Justice.- 

But  this  day  wa^  the  anniversary  of  the  famous  San  ton  Abubekcr,  and 
on  this,  no  criminal  could  be  executed  before  sunset.  Thrown  into  a 
t;;loomy  cell  of  the  palace,  Mustapha  called  for  one  of  the  cadis  of  tilie  se- 
ra2;lio,  to  receive  his  dying  declarations  of  innocence ;  the  question  of  his 
property,  he  took  it  for  granted,  was  already  settled  by  his  executionerSi 
lie  had  now  time  to  ponder  on  his  own  proceedings,  "  What  an  infinite 
blockhead  I  must  have  been,"  was  Ins  first  congcoAA^YaXorj  «\iBLCvjSaJC\QCi-^"  Vi 
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tnmble  mysdfaboat  patchioj;  up  the  brains  of  other  blockheads.  If  men 
are  accustomed  to  be  beaten,  woe  to  the  meddler  who  attempts  to  teach 
them  to  beat.  If  I  had  left  the  Osmanii  to  run  away  according  to  their 
nitional  tastes,^  I  ihould  now  have  been  dining  with  the  sultan,  instead  of 

freparing  Co  drink  sherbet  so  terribly  a^nst  the  ^in,  wiUi  the  Houris." 
[is  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  jailor,  who  ushered  in  a 
basket  of  dates,  brooght  by  a  messenger  from  the  cadi,  to  tell  the  dying  man 
that,  bein^  invited  to  a  ball  at  the  Austrian  embassy,  he  had  sent  one  of 
his  scribes,  to  hear  what  ho  had  to  say.  The  detail  was  brief;  for  as  it 
began,  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the  last  dip  of  his  rim  in  the  Propontis  was 
to  be  the  signal  of  his  parting  with  that  head,  which  had  been  of  so  little 
use  to  him.  **  Prince,"  whispered  tlie  Scribe,  as  he  pointed  to  the  sinking 
oib ;  '*  there  is  but  a  moment  between  thee  and  deatn;  what  wouldstthou 
give,  to  leave  the  dungeon  behind  thee  7" 

"  Lands,  treasures,  all  that  avarice  could  solicit,''  exclaimed  the  prisoner, 
his  ardent  nature  starting  into  sudden  energy  and  hope  —  *'  What  am  I  to 
do  for  life?" 

"  The  task  is  the  simplest,  yet  the  most  difficult  in  the  world,"  was  the 
reply;  " It  is,  to  keep  thy  thoughts  to  thyself." 

Mustapha  struck  his  forehead  remorsefully.  "  If  from  this  hour  I  ever 
try  to  maKe  the  world  wiser  than  it  chooses  to  be,  may  I  be  impaled  in  the 
Atmeidan  !"  was  the  quick  exclamation.  The  cadi's  deputy  stamped  upon 
the  floor,  and  a  low  rumbling  noise  was  heard  ;  .  a  stone  gradually  slipped 
on  one  side,  and  disclosed  a  dark,  winding  stair. 

"  In  this  cavern  is  safety,"  said  Uic  young  Scribe,  and  plunged  in ;  the 
prisoner  followed.  The  stair  led  deep  into  the  foundation  of  the  palace  ;  at 
length  a  glimpse  of  light  was  visible^  he  opened  a  grate,  and  tlie  sea  lay 
before  them,  broad,  calm,  and  returnmg  the  silver  beauty  of  ten  tliousand 
itars.  At  a  signal,  a  boat  appoarcd,  starting  from  under  the  cypresses 
which  line  the  seraglio  wall.  The  Bey  sprang  into  it,  tlie  messenger  fol- 
lowed, and  the  steersman  turned  his  helm  away  from  the  fatal  shore,  and 
hoistins  liis  little  sail,  soon  left  mosque  and  tower  far  in  the  horizon.  Mus- 
tapha felt  all  the  sudden  elation  of  liberty.  He  lavished  promises  of  opu- 
lence upon  his  deliverer. 
I  "  You  must,  at  least,  promise  mo  one  thing,"  said  the  Scribe.  **  It  is,  not 
.  to  send  me  back  to  Constantinople.  Having  obeyed  my  master's  orders,  I 
I  Bust  think  of  myself;  and  a  return  to  the  shadow  of  the  Sublime  Porto 
I  would  only  substitute  my  head  for  yours."  The  pledge  was  given.  The 
little  vessel  shot  along,  and  by  day-break  it  had  reached  the  long  and  nar- 
lowline  of  rocks  wliich  embattle  the  shore  of  what  once  was  Ilium. 

The  journey  to  the  Karamanian  hills  was  rapidly  made;  the  Bey  being 
iofbrmed  by  the  young  Scribe  that  orders  had  been  already  sent  off  for  the 
I    eonfiscation  of  his  lands ;  and  his  own  energy  being  determined  to  counter 
i    let  the  blow  if  possible.    They  arrived  just  the  evening  before  the  Pasha  oT 
'    Karamania,  who  was  ordered  to  execute  the  sentence.    He  was  a  daring 
f    greedy,  and  licentious  ruffian  ;  and  the  sound  of  confiscation  would  raise  a 
,  I    Turk  of  any  degree  from  the  bed  of  death.     At  day-break  the  trumpets  of 
t    the  Pasha  were  heard  in  front  of  the  palace  gate.    Mustapha  would  have 
:    iboght  for  his  inheritance,  had  there  been  time  to  summon  his  people ;  but 
.  ,    the  Pasha  was  irresistible.    His  troop  of  five  hundred  Spahis  instantly  fill- 
ed the  courts,  and  a  glorious  day  of  plunder  was  expected ;  but  the  Pasha 
^      had  no  desire  to  indulge  them  with  tlie  treasures  said  to  be  stowed  up  in  the 
jewel-chamber  of  the  palace.    There  he  proceeded  alone.    His  surprise 
was  excessive,  at  finding  the  chamber  already  occupied  by  a  stranger,  and 
that  stranger  Mustapha,  who  was  Lupposed  to  have  left  h'la  bones  lot  ^e 
vidturcs.    Bui  the  Pasha's  insohucc  had  not  left  him.  He  decUTed\\\m*e\l 
ameio  take  possession  of  tbo  lands  of  "  a  traitor,  in  the  SuilBLn?a  li^xaer 
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and  followed  the  words  by  a  sweep  of  bis  8C3rmctar.  He  had  provoked  a 
dangerous  antagonist  Mustapha  sprang  aside,  returned  the  blow,  and 
niihed  upon  hira  like  a  roused  tiger ;  he  followed  it  by  a  second,  and  it  was 
tu£^cient.    The  Pasha's  head  rolled  at  his  feet 

His  plan  was  instantly  adopted.  Knowing  that  successful  rebellion  al- 
ways confers  a  title  with  the  Porte,  he  took  the  Pasha's  signet  from  hb 
finger,  wrote  an  order  in  his  nune  commanding  the  Bey  Mustapha  to  be 
reinstated  in  all  his  hereditary  dignities,  and  having  sealed  it,  locked  the 
body  in  the  room,  and  went  forth  to  the  people.  The  Janizaries  murmured, 
but  the  ponular  voice  was  against  them.  They  drew  their  swords,  Musta- 
pha lifted  nis  finfier,  and  instantly  a  volley  was  sent  from  every  window, 
which  laid  one  half  of  their  number  on  the  ground.  The  lesson  was  expres- 
sive ;  the  rest  laid  down  their  arms,  called  their  Pasha  a  traitor  who  had  led 
tlic  sons  of  the  faithful  to  be  butchered ;  and  desired  leave  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  most  magnanimous  of  Beys.  Mustapba's  sagacity  told  him 
ihal  the  Porte  never  quarrels  with  the  bringcr  of  presents.  He  sent  the 
Pa<>ha's  diamond-hiked  poniard  and  scymctar  to  the  sultan,  his  purse  to  the 
Vizier,  and  distributed  his  horses  among  the  divan.  He  received  by  the 
return  of  his  Tartar,  a  firraaun  from  Constantinople,  appointing  him  to  suc- 
ceed the  deceased  Pasha,  as  a  "  reward  for  his  extinction  of  a  rebel,"  and  a 
promise  of  the  first  standard  of  three  tails  that  fell  to  the  imperial  disposal 
Ambition  was  now  dawning  on  him  ac^ain,  and  he  longed  to  charge  among 
the  Muscovites,  and  bring  ofi*the  heads  of  generals  swinging  at  his  saddle 
how.  But  the  cadi's  messeno^er  calmly  pointed  to  the  landscape  round 
liim ;  the  mountains  waving  with  forests  oi  the  most  varied  and  vivid  beau- 
ty, the  plains  covered  wath  grain,  the  mosques,  and  minarets,  the  cottages, 
and  pastures,  —  and  asked,  whether  this  was  not  better  than  being  rescued 
from  the  bowstring  bv  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  or  being  within  five  minutes 
of  the  sharpest  axe  of  the  seraglio  ?  As  the  youtli  spoke  the  words,  and 
made  his  obeisance  for  having  taken  so  great  a  liberty,  Mustapba's 
eye  glanced  on  his  emerald ;  the  letters  were  still  unintelligible,  but  they 
seemed  to  assume  a  less  cloudy  shape.  He  now  gave  up  the  hap- 
piness of  saving  viziers,  and  being  strangled  for  his  pains  ;  and  resolved  to 
1)0  as  happy  as  quiet  and  wealth  could  make  him.  But  he  was  a  genius,  and 
when  was  a  senius  content  with  being  as  happy  as  quiet  and  wealth  could 
make  him?  He  wentamon^  his  people,  found  every  thing  old,  useless  and 
absurd ;  made  changes  in  ail  instances,  and  suceeded  in  nothing.  The  arts 
of  husbandry  had  been  the  occupation  of  the  peasant  from  the  infancy  of 
time.  The  arts  themselves  had  never  gone  beyond  their  infancy.  The 
Bey  discovered  a  hundred  improvements ;  the  people  were  hard  to  be 
taught :  in  some  instances,  however,  he  prevailed  on  them  in  mere  obe- 
dience to  adopt  his  new  ploughs,  his  new  system  of  watering  their  ground 
in  the  fierce  heats  of  an  oriental  summer,  and  his  new  contrivances  for  shel- 
tering their  cattle.  But,  for  one  example  of  obedience,  there  were  ten  of 
the  contrary.  "  Intolerable  fools,"  exclaimed  he,  when,  afler  a  day  of  ar- 
gument with  a  group  of  clowns,  he  succeeded  only  in  making  them  puzzled 
and  liims  elf  angry :  "  What  is  the  use  of  throwing  away  one's  iaeas  on 
slaves  as  dull  as  the  earth  they  tread  ?" 

*'  None!"  said  the  sententious  young  Sciibe.  Mustapha  raised  his  aching 
head  from  the  sofa,  where  he  had  flung  himself  in  keen  vexation  ;  and  dart- 
ing his  eagle  eyes  into  the  countenance  of  his  young^  reprover,  expected  to 
have  frowned  nim  into  the  depths  of  humilation.  But,  to  his  sunrise,  he 
was  met  by  a  glance  as  lofly  as  his  own.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
distinctly  seen  that  countenance ;  for  the  young  Scribr^  habitually  wore  the 
tfeep  turban  of  his  profession,  and  his  eye  was  constantly  cast  upon  the 
ground..  Now,  however,  it  was  shown  fuUy ,  and  3tmc\LV\m  as  sm^latly  ex- 
pressdve.   It  had  the  ciassic  form,  and  8omew\iat.  o^XVie  inft\wi^S.^  SsslYkm 
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I    of  liie  Greek  statue,  but  it  was  enlivhtened  by  the  full  splendoar  of  the  Asia- 
V     tic  eye.     The  Bey  ^w  silent ;  a  feeling  of  awe,  respect,  and  submission, 
altogether  new  to  his  imperious  spirit,  influenced  hioi,  and  from  this  mo- 
ment he  was  conscious  that  he  had  a  master. 
^       The  summer  was  beautiful,  and  the  Bey  exulted  in  the  success  of  hia 
experiments.    Wherever  he  had  directed  the  husbandry,  all  seemed  to  be 
more  luxuriant  than  in  the  whole  range  of  the  land  beside.    But  one  even- 
inv,  the  sun  plunged  into  a  belt  of  clouds  which  mounted  rapidly  from  the   - 
^    BdSditerranean.    The  wind  rose  in  wild  gusts  —  night,  sudden,  chill  and 
itailess,  covered  the  mountain  forests  as  with  a  pall,  under  which  the  work 
of  death  was  to  go  on  undisturbed.    The  peasantry  were  roused  from  their 
ileep  by  the  roar  of  sudden  torrents,  the  thunderstorms  set  their  mosques 
.     in  a  olaze,  the  lightning  rifled  and  scattered  the  ancient  trees  wliich  for  cen- 
ft    tones  had  been  the  shelter  of  their  cottages ;  all  was  ruin.    When  day 
f     nse,  slow,  sad,  and  imperfect,  the  landscape  far  and  wide  was  one  scene  of 
>     desolation.    But,  if  all  were  sufierers,  the  chief  havoc  fell  upon  the  unlucky 
experimentalists  of  the  Bey.    A  new  process  by  which  the  land  was  to  be 

k    prepared  (or  a  tenfold  harvest  in  the  ensuing  year,  had  stripped  the  soil  of 
Its  usual  autumnal  covering  of  shrubs,  weeds,  and  copse.     The  wind  and 
run  bad  taken  full  vengeance  on  the  attempt  to  disturb  the  old  plan.    The 
soil  was  torn  up  to  the  very  bowels,  and  the  reward  of  the  Bey  was,  to  find 
Us  palace  surrounded  by  the  multitude  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  —  char^ 
ingnim  with  their  calamities,  denouncing  his  rashness  as  the  cause  of  the 
timerinss  which  had  fallen  on  the  soil  from  angry  heaven ;  and  demanding 
bread.   TThe  Bey  was  overwhelmed.    The  cry  of  a  multitude  was  not  to 
I     be  resisted.    Yet  how  was  he  to  remedy  the  suflerings  of  thousands  ?    He 
I     nvetheita  all  that  bis  palace  contained.    It  fed  a  few  for  a  day!  he  sold 
\    m  jewels !    all  was  but  a  drop  in  the  sand.    The  popular  cry  was  raised 
'    loader  still,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  Bey's  liberality  was  increased, 
in  proportion  to  the  clamour.    He  was  embarrassed,  and  turned  to  the 
young  Scribe  in  his  anxiety.    "  Stop !"  was  the  brief  answer ;  but  the  spi- 
nt  of  Mustapha  was  not  made  to  stop  in  any  thing.    Liberal,  eager,  and 
lofty,  he  determined  to  show  himself  superior  to  this  emergency.    He  now 
proceeded  to  strip  himself  of  all  that  could  be  turned  into  value.    The 
populace  lived  a  week  in  lazy  luxury,  and  liked  this  style  of  life  so  well 


ber  door.  As  he  opened  his  eyes,  a  broad  glare  of  light  burst  across  them. 
'^  .    He  looked  out  from  the  casement ;  a  wing  of  his  palace  was  in  flames,  and 

aome  thousands  of  the  peasantry  were  flinging  torches  and  combustibles 
^  OQ  the  remaining  wing ;  while  a  host  of  women  with  children  in  their  arms, 
^,  I  vere  exclaiming  against ''  the  tyrant  who  had  starved  them."  Mustapha 
^  I    (pnsped  his  scymetar,  and  would  have  rushed  out  among  the  ingrates.    He 

-  j    was  checked  by  a  gentle  but  firm  hand.    It  was  the  young  Scribe's. 

-  '■       "Tour  time  is  not  yet  come  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a  rabble,"  said  he ; 
J ;    "  follow  me." 

"  And  leave  those  heartless  wretches  unpunished  ?"  was  the  quick  ex- 
£      clamation  of  the  Bey. 

''Better  leave  any  thing,  than  leave  your  own  head  on  their  pikes,"  was 
^  the  calm  answer,  as  the  Scribe  led  him,  almost  unconsciously,  down  a 
^  ■  dark  corridor  which  opened  on  the  palace  gardens.  The  shouts  rose  again, 
^  I  ud  the  flames  burst  triumphantly  over  the  gilt  cupola.  The  Bey  turned ; 
^  I  bat  the  eye  of  his  young  guide  was  on  him ;  and  he  felt  its  power.  Two 
'  '  of  his  Arab  chargers  were  standing  saddled  before  him.  The  Toai  a.xi^\^^ 
.  tame  rose  wilder  together.  "  Time  is  precious,"  said  the  Scnbe,  mo\ml 
agoae  (^tbe  boraea.    The  Bey  reluctantly  mounted  the  othex.    T^Vife 
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Scribe  gave  his  charger  the  rein.  Both  were  instantly  at  full  cpccd,  and 
rushing  Uke  the  wina  towards  the  long  and  sandy  shore  of  tlio  Mediterra- 
neau,  where  it  curves  Uke  a  ring  of  gold,  with  Samoa,  blue  and  beautiftili 
a  huge  sapphire,  in  the  rim. 

For  two  days  they  wandered  alon » the  coast,  until  they  reached  the  town 
of  Scala  Nova.  The  prospect  had  Sie  usual  loveliness  of  the  west  of  Asia. 
The  bright  stream,  the  noble  hills,  the  biilliant  sea,  the  magnificent  forests 
of  Ionia,  were  before  his  eyes ;  but  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  flames  rising 
over  his  palace,  and  hear  nothing  but  the  roar  of  the  ungrateful  multitude. 

^*Fool  that  [was!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  dashed  his  hand  against  his 
ample  forehead ;  "  doubly  fool,  to  expect  that  a  generation  of  those  souls  of 
clay  could  understand  my  intentions.'* 

''Time  is  the  teacher,''  said  the  youn^  Scribe;  "  the  man  who  does  in 
one  year  what  he  ought  to  do  in  ten,  must  nave  a  master  of  his  own  who  will 
make  him  pay  dear  for  his  lessons.  Tr^  the  world  again."  But  the  Bey 
scorned  the  world ;  and  resolved  on  turnins  dervisc,  or  fakcer,  or  hermit 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  the  impatient  exile,  *■  wncre  never  sight  or  sound  of  man 
will  reach  me.  Or  let  me  wander  where  the  earth  will  be  all  alike  to  me, 
where  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  universal  brotherhood  all  individuaiity 
is  forgotten :  or  let  me  be  the  bandit  of  Roumelia,  the  Arab  of  the  Zaara, 
or  the  Tartar  of  the  northern  wilderness.  Never  will  I  be  the  friend,  the 
protector,  or  the  prince,  again." 

In  two  days  more,  a  Venetian  ship  was  to  sail  for  E^pt,  with  pilgrims 
for  the  Holy  House.  **  Before  you  make  your  trial  of  solitude,"  said  the  young 
scribe, "  try  how  you  like  the  march  to  Mecca."  Mustapha  was  indifierent  to 
every  thing ;  he  would  have  marched  to  China,  or  tne  moon  alike,  if  he 
could.  "  To  Mecca  then,"  was  the  answer.    And  they  both  went  on  board. 

The  passengers  were,  like  all  the  living  cargoes,  which  are  yearly  thrown 
on  Arabia,  composed  of  the  produce  of  every  nation,  of  the  Moslem,  Turks, 
Tartars,  Persians,  Indiane^  believers  in  all  the  shades  of  creeds,  whidi 
make  the  map  of  Mahometanism  as  motly  as  the  patches  of  a  Jewish  ga> 
berdine.  The  season  was  lovely,  the  sea  smooth,  the  wind  was  fair,  and 
with  a  flowing  sheet  the  vessel  glided  from  the  bay,  and  floated  along  the 
shores  of  that  richest  landscape  of  the  world.  Mustapha  was  delightea  with 
the  scene.  All  to  him  was  new,  and  novelty  was  the  food  of  his  eager  spi- 
rit ;  but  the  sense  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  and  of  the  overwhelming  power 
of  nature,  luxuriated  in  the  perpetual  magnificence  of  the  sky,  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  Ocean,  that  now  expanded  on  him  for  the  first  time.  He 
had  never  before  seen  the  sea ;  the  Propontis  was  but  a  lake,  and  the 
Bosphorus  but  a  river ;  he  now  saw  the  majesty  of  the  waters,  spreading 
without  a  limit,  sending  forth  the  sun  at  dawn,  as  from  some  pearly  palace 
in  the  depths  of  ocean,  and  at  eve,  opening  their  bosom  for  his  descent 
among  pavilions  of  purole  and  rose,  and  closing  over  him  M'ith  billows  of 
molten  gold.  As  the  vessel  swept  eastward  from  the  Gulf  of  Maori,  the 
mountain  ranges,  that  make  the  rampart  of  the  land  from  the  violence  of 
the  winter  storms,  seemed  to  fly  away  behind  him,  li^ht  and  rich  coloured 
as  the  clouds,  and  swifl  as  the  clouds  themselves.  All  was  wild,  fantastic, 
and  vivid.  The  marble  range  of  the  Gulf  of  Maori  vras  followed  by  the 
promontories  that  girdle  the  great  Gulf  of  Satalla.  Mustapha,  without 
the  consciousness  of  a  poet,  felt  the  creative  thoughts  of  poetry ;  and  com- 
pared the  summits  of  the  mountains,  as  they  sparkled  with  incessant  radi- 
ance, to  crowns  of  living  jewels  dropped  on  them  from  the  skies  ;  or  to  the 
thrones  of  spirits  that  stoop  from  the  stars  to  keep  watch  over  the  world. 
The  glorious  scene  vanished,  —  only  to  be  followed  by  a  new  multitude  of 
^J  the  shapes  of  beauty,  rising  from  the  distant  waters  like  floating  pearls, 
snd  constantly  spreading  and  ascending,  unlil  iKey  stood  above  him  in 
gigantic  heights  and  forms,  some  frowmnv  va  soix^oe  ^c\xxv4^wx^  %^tcv% 
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I  cbthed  with  sunshine  like  sheets  of  gold,  some  winding  away  bathed  in 
twilifbt,  like  the  figures  of  a  long  procession  veiled  in  vestures  of  eternal 
purple.  Dunns  the  whole  voyage  down  the  coast  between  Rhodes  and 
Scanderoon,  Mustapha  and  the  scribe  were  constantly  on  deck  together, 

^  eaioying  the  luxuries  of  this  great  banouct  of  nature,  but  each  according 
to  his  own  feelings.  Mustapha,  with  loud  and  eloquent  delight ;  the  Scribe 
with  de{*p  and  silent  rapture.  When  the  tongue  of  the  noble  Bey  loftily 
poured  out  his  wonder,  the  eyes  of  his  youn^  companion  spoke  it  in  the  quiet 
tears  of  the  soul.    Yet  this  difference  of  their  faculties  was  no  hindrance  to 

^  tlieir  friendship.  It  but  gave  a  fine  variety  to  their  thoughts ;  and  Mustapha, 
Qcw  to  the  world,  and  newer  still  to  himself,  oflen  turned  away  from  all  th« 

i     splendours  of  earth  and  heaven,  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  countenance  besida 

.      him,  as  its  expression  was  touched  by  the  moment,  glowing  with  solemn 

I     enthusiasm,  and  alternately  pale  and  crimson  with  Uie  high  devotion  of  a 

f     worshipper  of  nature. 

I  But  they  were  now  to  lose  the  enchanted  shore ;  and  the  vessel,  leaving 
Scanderoon,  ran  down  the  coast  of  Syria.    No  change  could  be  more  coni- 

^  plete ;  all  was  the  barren  wilderness :  even  the  sea  seemed  to  share  the 
melancholy  monotony  of  the  land.    All  around  was  intolerableglare :  tlie 

t  .  horizon  oi  the  waters  had  the  look  of  a  vast  buckler  of  brass.  Trie  air  wan 
stagnant :  human  life  soured  in  the  universal  scorching ;  and  as  pilfirima^e 
was  the  freight,  bigotry  broke  out  like  a' pestilence  onboard.  Mustapha 
listened,  first  with  astonishment  to  the  bitterness  of  men  for  opinions,  and 
thai  with  laughter  at  the  absurdity  of  the  opinions.  He  saw  the  Persian 
read?  to  take  the  Turk  by  the  board,  and  the  Turk  ready  to  return  the  insult 

k  by  the  poniard,  for  the  question,  which  of  two  men  who  had  died  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  was  the  true  descendant  of  the  prophet.  "  May  the  prophet 
spurn  them  both  out  of  paradise,"  was  his  laughing  exclamation ;  '*  for  the 
Shiite  and  the  Sonnife  would  quarrel  about  the  number  of  pearls  in  itn 
pavement."  Even  while  he  was  speaking,  a  furious  battle  arose  in  the 
fore- part  of  the  ship.  He  was  rushing  towards  it ;  but  the  scribe  pulled 
lui  robe,  and  he  turned.  "  They,"  said  the  youth,  "  are  two  doctors  of 
the  mosque  fighting:"  Mustapha  stopped  at  once.  He  had  no  possible 
desire  to  interfere  between  such  slippery  personages  as  doctors  of  the 
mosque,  and  he  returned  his  half-drawn  scymetar  into  its  sheath.  But  he 
had  not  far  to  follow  the  combatants,  for  one  of  them,  a  lui^e  Arab  of  Me- 
dina, came  running  to  the  stern,  dragging  the  other  along  by  tlio  neck,  to 
Arowhim  overboard.  Mustapha*s  humanity  instinctively  made  him  ^rasp 
the  defeated  party,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  flung  to  the  fishes*. 
While  with  one  hand  he  held  up  the  unlucky  combatant,  and  with  th? 
other  kept  his  vanquisher  at  bay,  he  asked,  what  could  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  mortal  hatred  ?  —  "  Ask^V^villain  whom  you  have  barely  kept  from 
my  murder,"  exclaimed  the  oelcated  Mollah.  — "  Does  the  miscreant  dare 
to  repeat  his  impious  words,"  roared  the  man  of  Medina  ;  "  I  call  every 
true  Moslem  to  witness,  as  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  avenge  the  crime, 
that  he  dared  to  doubt  that  the  sacred  camel  which  carried  the  prophet  in 
the  Hegira,  was  white  P^  —  He  could  utter  no  more  ;  he  stood  choking  with 
fiiry.  _f"  Dared  to  doubt  it  ?"  exclaimed  his  ropcued  anlagonist  ;  "  [  never 
doubted,  for  an  instant,  on  the  subject.  I  said,  and  say,  that  the  sacred 
!  camel  was  black.  And,  if  that  misbelieving  slave's  dagger  were  at  my 
i  throat,  I  should  say  it  still:"  the  saying  was  unlucky,  for  in  the  effort  to 
second  his  demonstration  by  a  blow  of  a  knife,  hid  in  his  sleeve,  his  foot 
slipped,  and  he  fell  under  the  very  heels  of  his  enemy.  The  Arab  instant- 
ly rashed  upon  him,  and  before  an  arm  could  be  raised  for  his  prote^lioti, 
had  hung  him  over  the  ship's  side.  Even  Mustapha  now  shrank  from  ^lAvaivc- 

^  '    'mg,for  the  Arab  swore  by  the  holy  stone  of  Mecca,  that,  at  Vua  fitsl  aXjep, 

'    beaboaldaee  the  heretic  toaaedinto  the  sea.     **  But,  to  show  lYval  \  xxn^M* 


>, 
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stand  justice,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  shall  give  the  wretch  one  chance  mofe : 
—  Achmet  Ben  Saddai,  son  of  an  evil  mother,  do  you  acknowledge  thai 
the  camel  was  white !"  — ""Black,"  was  the  outcry  m  answer ;  "  ay,  bladi 
as  midnight!"  —  Then,  down  to  Satanai!"  shouted  the  Arab,  attcinpting 
to  fling  him  into  the  waves :  but  the  Mollah  would  not  be  shaken  off;  h« 
cluns  to  him  with  the  nerve  of  death ;  and  the  struggle  was  fierce,  antil 
the  Arab  uttered  a  scream  of  agony,  and  both  plunged  out  of  sight  togeth- 
er. On  their  risuig  to  the  surface,  the  Mollah  was  seen  dead,  strangled  by 
the  grasp  of  his  powerful  fellow  disputant.  The  Arab  was  dyin^ ;  hu 
broad  chest  displayed  a  mortal  wouna,  which  the  Mollah  had  contnved  to 
give  him,  at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  as  a  final  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the 
;^rt  of  controversy.  A  boat  was  ordered  to  be  let  down  to  recover  their  re^ 
mains ;  but  the  sailorship  of  ttie  Mediterranean  is  tardy,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  disputants  were  taken  possession  of  by  more  interested  activity. 
A  couple  of  sharks  had  continuea  eyeing  the  struggle  at  the  ship's  side,  m 
fair  expectation  of  the  consequences,  xhey  now  pounced  on  both  the 
doctors,  swept  them  through  surges,  whose  foam  they  soon  turned  red,  and 
left  the  merits  of  the  black  and  white  camels  to  be  settled  by  posterity. 

"  Well,"  said  Mustapha,  gravely,  as  the  wrecks  of  those  unfortunates 
disappeared  ;  "  I  hope  the  rest  of  our  disputants  will  be  taught  by  their 
example  ?"  — 

"  When,"  said  the  Scribe ;  "  were  fools  ever  taught  by  example  T" 

He  was  in  the  right.  The  controversy  spread  through  the  ship,  until  the 
pilgrims  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  with  each  other.  Fortunate  for  them 
if  they  had  been  deaf;  still  more  fortunate  for  them  if  they  had  been  dumb. 
Every  man  had  a  different  opinion,  and  every  man  disputed  in  its  honour 
as  if  it  were  necessary  to  his  existence.  The  colour  of  the  camel  branched 
into  a  hundred  controversies,  and  each  made  at  least  a  pair  of  orators  ready 
to  strangle  each  other. 

Mustapha,  irritated  and  impatient,  at  last  proposed  to  the  Scribe  that  they 
both  should  go  among  them ;  and,  explaining  the  absurdity  of  their  quar- 
relling on  points  for  which  no  human  being  could  be  the  better  or  the 
worse,  recommend  them  to  pass,  at  least,  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  in 
peace.  "  Are  we  strong  enough,"  said  the  Scribe,  simply,  "  to  throw  one 
half  of  them  overboard  every  day,  until  but  you  and  I  are  left?" —  "  No," 
replied  the  Bey :  "  but  they  must  be  tired  of  fighting,  by  this  time."  —  "  Non- 
sense is  indefatigable,"  observed  his  companion.  "  But,"  said  the  Bey, 
'*I  shall  rebut  their  nonsense,  satisfy  their  reason,  and  compel  the  fools  to 
see  that  nothing  but  mutual  concession  can  ever  produce  either  general 
comfort,  or  general  safety."  —  "  Try,"  briefly  said  the  Scribe. 

Next  morning,  when  the  war  of  words  was  at  its  height  and  the  deck 
was  covered  with  knots  of  enthusiasts,  al^escanting  on  their  own  wisdom, 
and  the  folly  of  the  whole  human  race  b^Rts,  —  Mustapha  came  forw^ud 
with  his  proposition  for  la3ring  aside  all  quarrels  on  creeds  during  tiie  voy- 
age. His  ngure,  lofty  and  commanding,  his  fine  countenance,  and  even 
his  embroidered  robes,  and  jewelled  weapons,  had  a  powerful  eflect  on  the 
bystanders ;  the  pilgrims  paused  in  their  disputes,  and  all,  forming  a  circle 
round  the  glittering  preacher  of  peace,  declared  their  readiness  to  adopt 
any  plan  which  he  thought  fit  to  offer.  Mustapha,  elated  at  the  prospect 
of  success,  spoke  long  and  eloq^uently ;  the  man  of  genius  broke  ovi 
through  the  habits  of  the  Osmanli,  and  all  his  audience  were  enraptured. 
Shouts  of  approval  soon  began  to  follow  every  sentence :  he  spoke  of  the 
original  fraternity  of  mankind,  and  was  applauded ;  of  the  dignity  of  tru^ 
the  supremacy  of  conscience,  and  the  purity  of  reason, —  and  was  applaud- 
ed still  more :  he  then  powerfully  described  them  as  combined  in  the  act  of 
exhibiting  to  others  the  same  freedom  which  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  and  in 
reiBemberingfOmong all  the differencesof op\iuon,t3[i«X\!h^m^iv\<>^oY^'&<Bi^<&RA 
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1  ipirit  of  good  wiU  for  his  fellow  men,  holds  the  master  key  of  all  the 
firtues.  An  uproar  of  admiration  followed  the  speech ;  and  the  whole 
I  acle  cried  out  that  neither  Stamboul  nor  Smyrna  could  produce  his  eqaaL 
He  next  proposed  that  every  man  should  come  forward,  ahd  pledge  himself 
to  general  harmony :  A  tall  Turk  instantly  advanced.  —  "lUustnous  Son* 
mta^"  he  began  his  declaration  —  "Illustrious  Sonnite!*^  exclaimed  a 
dwarfish,  but  richly  clothed  Persian  ;  "  why,  son  of  a  blind  father  and  a 
deif  mother,  who  told  you  that  he  was  a  Sonnite  ?  All  the  genius  and  vir- 
tae  of  mankind  are  with  the  children  of  Ali.^'  A  blow  with  the  slipper  o( 
a  disciple  of  Omar  told  the  Persian  that  his  opinion  might  not  be  umvcrsal. 
Mostapha  saw  his  project  broken  up  at  once,  and  came  forward  to  restore 
peace.  But  the  tide  had  turned  ^  and  he  himself  was  assailed  by  enquiries 
mto  his  faith.  **•  Do  you  believe  m  the  holywatcrs  of  the  Zemzcm  ?"  cried 
oae. — "  If  you  do  not  worship  the  loot  of  Fo,"  cried  another,  "  wconly  in- 
sdt  our  ears  in  listening  to  you  P —  '*  Do  you  twist  throe  hairs  of  the  noly 
cow's  tail  of  the  Hedjaz,  round  your  turban  ?*'  screamed  another.  —  "Do 
Toa  believe  in  Boodh  ?*'  was  the  outcry  of  a  fourth.  The  clamour  grew 
horrible.  —  "  By  the  print  of  Adam*s  slipper  I"  yelled  a  gigantic  Ceylonese, 
"the  fellow  is  nothing  better  than  a  spy ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  impaled  on 
the  spot"  "  By  the  krees  of  my  fathers,  he  is  a  heretic,''  howled  a 
ferocious  Malay ;  "  I  would  rather  drink  his  blood  than  a  bowl  of  arrack  !" 
All  now  became  clamour  and  confusion :  daggers,  knives,  scymetars,  and 
utashans,  flashed  round  the  throat  of  the  unlucky  Mustapha.  But  he  was 
birfd,  was  master  of  his  weapon,  and  the  sight  of  the  naked  poniard  in  cme 
hand,  and  his  scjrmetar  wheeling  round  his  head  in  the  other,  partially  re- 
pelled the  furious  crowd.  "Hear  me,  madmen!"  he  exclaimed.  "CfanI 
believe  all  your  creeds  together?" — "You  believe  none!"  was  the  roar: 
and  they  pressed  closer  on  him.  —  "I  believe  all  that  reason  tells  me  to 
believe,''  was  his  daring  reply ;  "  but  this  too  1  believe,  that  all  opinions 
have  something  in  them  right.^*  The  sentiment  was  partially  applauded. 
"  And  also,"  added  he,  "  something  in  them  wrong.^^  Tliis  was  oil  on  flame ; 
the  whole  crowd  burst  into  rage;  they  rushed  upon  him  in  a  body:  he 
itmvoled  desperately,  but  a  blow  from  behind  struck  the  scymetar  from  his 
hind.  He  guinced  round,  and  saw  the  Malay  at  his  back,  with  his  krees 
uplifted  to  strike  a  mortal  blow.  In  the  next  instant  he  suw  the  counte- 
nance of  the  savage  convulsed,  heard  him  shriek,  and  felt  him  falling  at  his 
feet  In  the  place  of  the  Malay  stood  the  young  Scribe,  with  the  dagger 
in  his  hand,  which  he  had  snatched  from  the  ruflian  in  the  moment  of  fate ; 
tnd  had  dyed  in  his  heart's  blood.  Mustapha  cast  a  look  of  thanks  at  his 
preserver ;  and  sido  by  side  they  retreated  to  the  poop,  where  the  pil^ms 
otred  not  approach  them.  But  the  fire-arms  in  the  cabin  were  soon  m  the 
hands  of  his  assailants,  and  certain  death  seemed  to  await  him  and  his 
yoang  companion.  In  this  emergency,  Muptapha  prepared  to  die :  but  the 
Scribe,  repeating  the  famous  lines  of  Amrou,  at  the  battle  of  Temara  — 

"  The  eagle  takes  an  eaijlc's  flight, 
The  hero  must  not  die  w  night :" 

ifffuiff  on  the  deck  before  him  ;  and  making  a  sign  of  parley,  proposed  at 
once  that  they  should  leave  the  ship  to  the  pilgrims,  ana  be  set  on  the  first 
■faore  they  saw.  Mustapha's  blood  boiled  at  the  idea  of  compromise  But 
hk  preserver  was  already  in  the  midst  of  the  infuriated  crowd,  and  be  felt 
that  hesitation  might  cost  that  preserver  bis  life.  He  complied,  with  bit- 
taioess  of  souL  The  boat  was  hoisted  out,  and  the  two  exiles  weiero^cd 
m  the  direction  of  the  coaaL  They  soon  saw  the  hills  aboye  Be^iovil*,  occvd 
ttoi  tkeAmouB  soil  ofPaleatiae.  "And  this  comes  of  prcacViina  peace  U> 
^lJSl'!!?ii^!^?AV'^y*7?°^'^^  looked  on  tHe  ^atcW  wA 


hc^iAecoimtrriOiwIbim.     "This i.  myl^urtexpen«Il«al^.««l 
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the  Anbs  pluck  out  their  beards!  But  we  run  the  greatest  possible  c^hanoe 
of  being  starycd," 

"  My  lord,  may  you  be  happy,"  said  the  Scribe ;  "  but  if  we  had  re- 
mained on  board,  we  should  only  have  added  to  the  possibility  of  being 
starved  the  probability  of  beihg  drowned,  or  something  not  very  fiur  from 
the  certainty  of  being  shot 

"  Biit  to  be  thrown  into  tlnis  place  of  desolation  for  the  mere  attempt  to 
prevent  a  parcel  of  hotheaded  bigots  from  cutting  each  others  heads  off!" 
angrily  murmured  the  Bey. 

^  The  man  who  attempts  to  drive  back  the  ocean  when  it  rises  before 
the  gale,  will  find  that  his  labour  is  wasted,  even  if  he  escape  being  sent  to 
the  bottom.    He  should  take  it  in  the  calm.*' 

"  But,  that  such  follies  and  furies  should  liavc  theu:  origin  in  religion  \^ 
retorted  the  Bey. 

*'  Look  on  that  Heaven,"  said  the  young  Scribn.  And  well  might  they 
look  on  that  Heaven  with  delight  and  wonder.  Ten  thousand  stars  Uazed 
above  their  heads,  with  a  pure  nitensity  of  light,  an  essential  glory,  to  which 
Mustapha  had  never  seen  the  equal  even  in  the  serene  skies  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  SKv  was  showered  with  stars,  a  shower  of  diamond.  A  few  faini 
clouds,  sUghtlv  tinged  with  the  last  hues  of  evening,  lingered  on  the  west- 
ern horizon,  like  the  last  incense  from  some  mighty  altar.  The  air  wa£ 
still,  and  breatliing  the  odour  of  the  sheets  of  wild  jessamines  and  myrtle 
which  clothed  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  all  was  richness,  solemn  splen- 
dour, and  sacred  repose.  The  vivid  eye  of  the  Bey,  made  to  rejoice  in  all 
that  filled  the  ima£;mation,  roved  over  the  boundless  field  of  the  stars  oi 
Heaven  with  a  delight  which  kept  him  silent. 

*'  From  that  sky,"  said  the  youth,  "  which  looks  one  vast  palace  of  hoi} 
tranquillity,  from  this  fragrant  air,  which  breaths  like  an  offering  of  all  the 
treasures  of  nature  to  the  Sovereign  of  Nature,  descend  the  thunder  and 
the  tempest,  the  bolt  that  strikes  the  mountain  pinnacles  into  dust,  and  tht 
hurricane  that  swells  the  sea  into  destruction.  And  shall  we  wonder  thai 
religion,  bright,  holy,  and  boundless  as  those  skies,  should  have  power,  fron 
time  to  time,  to  fill  the  earth  with  terror,  to  dazzle  the  weak,  to  overwhekr 
the  bewildered,  to  give  an  irresistible  impulse  to  all  that  is  bold,  imagina- 
tive, untameabie,  and  soaring,  in  the  heart  of  man." 

''But  what  has  the  dagger,  or  the  pistol,  to  do  with  this  impulse?  yet 
those  sticklers  for  their  contradictory  follies  would  have  flung  me  to  the 
sharks  which  carried  off  the  doctors  6f  the  black  and  white  camels." 

The  young  scribe  smiled,  and  simply  said,  "  My  lord,  while  nine-tenth: 
of  mankind  arc  fools,  why  were  we  to  expect  that  our  pilgrim  ship  containec 
none  but  sages.  While  all  mankind  are  creatures  of  the  passions,  why  wen 
we  to  suppose  that  a  crew  of  enthusiasts  aloue  were  mcapable  of  bein^ 
freniaed  by  scorn.  But  let  us  not  lay  the  blame  on  religion.  To  produc< 
great  effects,  we  must  find  great  powers.  Where  universal  man  is  to  b( 
stirred,  tlie  evil  will  be  stirred  with  the  good.  But  if  the  Nile,  when  i 
pours  down  its  flood  of  fertility  on  the  burning  soil  of  the  Delta,  bringi 
weeds  into  life  with  the  harvest,  is  the  fault  in  the  Nile?  Or  when  th( 
mighty  orb  that  has  but  just  finished  his  course  of  glory  in  yonder  waves 
rises  to  circle  the  world  with  light  and  Fife,  are  we  to  extinguish  his  beams, 
through  fear  of  the  insects  which  he  quickens  in  the  marsh  and  the  wilder 
ness?"  The  young  speaker  of  these  words  had  been  roused  by  the  subject 
in  o  unusual  fervour.  His  pale  countenance  had  suddenly  lighted  up,  an^ 
as  he  gazed  on  the  firmament,  unconscious  of  all  things  but  the  glory  whicl: 
htJ*.  awoke  his  feelings,  the  Bey  found  it  impossible  to  withdraw  his  eyet 
jpmn  its  animated  beauty.  The  expressive  features  flushed  with  new  Intel- 
^enee^  The  glance,  always  powerful,  seemed  to  cql\c\v  ivq^  Vk^Vvun!Q> 
mm  the  gpieaJban  above.  Even  the  voice  seemed  to  \»e  c\A.Tv^«d»  ti 
^^y9swme^  itwmBMum  k% and solenm, yell  il\o^QidbAdiekie«^x^  ^ 
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hearer  more  than  in  its  soflest  moments.  It  was  once  masic  to  his  eJir ;  it 
was  now  conviction  to  his  sonl.  The  haushty  warrior,  the  proad  ptiiloso- 
pher,  the  conscious  superior  of  every  mind  that  he  liad  till  now  encountered, 
(xU  gave  way ;  and,  flinging  himself  on  the  neck  of  his  friend,  Mustapha 
pledged  himself  by  every  light  blazins  in  that  eky  of  serenity  never  to  part 
irom  his  yoang  sage,  his  counsellor,  £o  tamer  of  his  follies,  and  the  guide 
of  his  existence.  ' 

The  Scribe  suddenly  discn^a^cd  himself  from  this  impetuous  ins&nceof 
friendship,  and  with  one  strugghng  hand  still  held  in  the  grasp  of  Mustapha, 
and  the  other  pressed  closely  to  his  forehead,  turned  away  in  silence.  **  Hear 
me  now,"  said  the  impatient  Bey,  *'once  for  all ;  I  abandon  all  eagemew 
to  interfere  in  other  men's  concerns.  This  ^oya^c,  this  hour,  have  given 
me  wisdom  worth  a  life.  And  if  ever  Mnstapha  Ben  Mustapha  troubles 
his  brain  about  making^  fools  wiser  than  nature  intended  them  to  be ;  about 
giving  experience  to  slaves  incapable  of  thought ;  or  teaching  toleration  to 
traders  in  bipotrv  ;  may  he  go  the  wav  of  the  doctors ;  or  worse,  may  he  be 
parted  from  his  nrst  and  last  of  friendfs,  even  from  his  young  philosopher." 
The  young  philosopher  answered  this  burst  of  sentiment  only  with  one  of 
his  quiet  smiles,  and  drawing  his  turban  still  deeper  on  his  brows,  and 
wrapping  his  mantle  closer  round  him,  remarked,  that  the  night  was  at  hand, 
and  that  some  village  should  be  sought  for,  where  they  might  find  shelter 
and  entertainment.  Mustapha,  in  the  ardour  of  the  moment,  would  have 
despised  the  aid  of  man,  and  remained  gazing  on  the  stars,  and  listening  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  companion.  But  a  gust  from  the  sea,  followed  by  the 
rising  roar  of  thunder  among  the  hills,  awoke  him  to  the  realities  of  the 
wilderness  ;  and,  anxious  lor  the  safety  of  so  fragile  a  frame  as  that  of  his 
fellow  traveller,  he  followed  the  sounds  of  the  baying  of  do's,  and  an  occa- 
sional blast  of  a  horn  which  sounded  on  the  nisnt  air,  until  ho  found  hiro- 
86^  suddenly  called  on  to  stop-  He  was  in  the  front  of  a  troop  of  Arab 
horsemen.  **  Fly,  or  surrcnoer  at  once,"  whispered  tlie  Scribe.  "  The 
panther  is  lord  iii  the  desert." 

**  The  Hon  never  flics,"  was  tlie  bold  exclamation  of  the  Bey,  as  he  drew 
his  scymctar.  The  Arabs  seeing  the  flash,  returned  it  by  a  general  fire  of 
their  muskets,  and  rushing  on  in  the  smoke,  to  their  astonishment,  they 
found  that  instead  of  a  troop  of  some  hostile  tribe,  they  had  but  a  single 
enemy,  the  handsomest  of  Moslem,  who  still  defied  them.  They  burst  out 
into  laughter  at  his  presumption,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  dozen  fellows 
leaped  from  their  horses,  and  threw  themselves  upon  him.  He  struggled 
desperately,  but  a  feeble  voice  reached  his  car,  which  totally  unmanned 
him.  By  the  gleam  of  a  torch  he  saw  his  friend  in  the  hands  of  a  crowd  of 
the  Aral>s,  who  were  carrying  him  away  ;  and  to  his  still  deeper  terror,  he 
saw  a  long  line  of  blood  tncklmg  from  beneath  his  turban.  He  felt  himself 
instantly  powerless,  and  flinging  away  his  weapon,  yielded  at  once.  The 
captives  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp ;  where  Mustapha's  jewels 
were  infinitely  admired,  and  plundered  to  the  last  stone.  But  his  true  sor- 
row was  for  the  sufferings  of  his  wounded  friend ;  the  Bey  was  inconsola- 
ble for  the  misfortune,  which  he  attributed  entirely  to  his  own  rashness. 
"Well  was  it  said  by  Hafiz,"  he  exclaimed  in  bitterness,  "  that  he  who 
takes  the  wolf  by  the  throat,  should  first  see  that  his  tusks  are  plucked 
oat*'  The  young  Scribe  pointed  with  his  slight  fin^r  upward,  and  said 
with  a  faint  smHe.  "  The  skies  are  as  bright  above  Uiis  tent,  as  they  were 
on  the  sea-shore.  The  sun  will  rise  tomorrow,  as  he  rose  yesterday.  We 
are  in  hands  stronger  than  the  hands  of  the  Arab.  The  first  refuge  of  the 
fearful,  bnt  the  last  refuge  of  the  brave,  is  despair.*' 

The  tribe  moved  to  another  pasturage,  and  they  carried  t\ie\T  piiBOXicccA 
aSaajt  nith  them.     To  Muetapha,  the  Karamanian  lord,  UiiB\Vfe  oC  \iBxdi\AV 
mma  oace  ba  re  been  intolerable.     Where  were  his  ilAvm,  Vn»  >»««»«*•> 
4»iKasto/^AM^£&^  AwpeiAnuw?  Ho  «aw  round  toin^^ 
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horeebair  curtaiDS  of  his  tent,  and  beyond  tliem  the  sanda  of  the  wiklemess. 
His  food  was  herbs,  his  perfumes  were  the  wild  breath  of  the  desert  shrubs, 
his  companions  were  the  Bedoween.  Yet,  what  is  man  but  the  child  of 
circumstance !  He  had  abjured  all  his  luxuries,  for  he  had  found  them  in- 
sujSicient  to  fill  up  the  aching  void  of  his  mind.  He  now  had  health,  ezev- 
cise,  and  an  object  The  bravery  of  his  defence  had  extorted  the  applause 
of  the  Arabs ;  liis  noble  figure,  commanding  countenance,  and  matchless 
dexterity  in  arms,  had  soon  e<]ually  forced  their  admiration.  They  gave 
him  a  new  name  in  their  expeditions ;  he  was  the  *  Leopard,'  and  their  e£eik 
finallv  crowned  the  homage  of  the  tribe,  by  the  ofier  of  his  only  child,  the 

fptselle-eyed  Ayesha ;  with  a  thousand  sheep  and  a  hundred  camels  as  a 
o?nry.  The  prospect  was  enough  to  turn  the  brain  of  any  young  hero  of 
the  desert  The  husband  of^he&ir  Ayesha  must  succeed  to  the  headship 
of  the  tribe,  —  two  thousand  horsemen  of  the  Beni  Kohlani,  masters  of  the 
finest  pastures,  renowned  for  the  fleetest  horses,  and  still  more  renowned 
for  having  baffled  the  pashas  of  Syria,  in  every  encounter,  for  the  last  him- 
dred  years.  The  Bey  went  to  the  tent  of  his  young  counsellor,  who  was 
ftow  rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  Arab  musquet  He  commu- 
nicated the  generous  proposal. 

'^  It  ofiers  all  that  a  warrior  can  desire,''  was  the  reply. 

**  But  I  have  forsworn  the  warrior,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  It  ofiers  much  that  the  man  of  ambition  might  covet,"  said  the  Scribe. 

*^  But  I  have  abandoned  all  that  bears  the  name  of  ambition,"  said  the  Bey. 

''But  it  ofiers  something  to  the  eye,"  said  the  Scribe ;  **  for  the  daug|iter 
of  the  sheik  is  among  the  handsomest  of  the  Bedoween.   But  the  true  qnes 
tion  is,  what  it  ofiers  to  the  heart?" 

The  speaker  pronounced  the  words  in  a  low  tone,  and  remained  evident- 
ly waiting  an  answer. 

''I  have  tenfold  forsworn  that  folly,"  said  Mustapha,  impatiently ;  "  the 
heart  is  not  concerned  in  the  marriages  of  the  Moslem."  There  was  silence 
for  a  time.  At  length  the  Bey  added,  **  but,  my  friend,  the  judge  who  is  to 
decide  on  my  case,  should  know  all.  I  never  saw  the  face  of  woman,  that 
I  thought  of  a  second  moment,  —  but  one." 

"The  name  of  that  one  ?"  asked  the  Scribe,  with  a  tone  which  seemed 
to  borrow  some  of  its  impatience  from  the  Bey. 

"  I  know  not,"  was  the  answer. 

The  listener  had  taken  a  cup  of  sherbet  from  the  attendant,  and  was 
tasting  it  with  his  parched  lips,  when  the  enquiries  of  Mustapha  arrested 
liis  hand. 

**  Is  she  yet  among  the  living?"  asked  he. 

Still,  ''  1  know  not,"  was  me  answer.  ''  She  was  seen  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. ^  Yet,  her  beauty  has  haunted  me  to  this  hour.  Many  a  long  day  it 
ma4p  me  restless  and  wretched.  I  sought  her,  but  in  vain.  It  may  have 
been  among  the  causes  which  made  me  the  being  I  am,  the  slave  of  im- 
pulses, full  of  the  fever  of  the  mind,  always  rash,  always  repentant ;  a  wan- 
aerer,  a  visionary,  a  madman."  He  covered  fajs  forehead  with  his  hands, 
and  struj^gled  evidently  with  strong  emotion.  ''But,"  added  he,  "I  now 
speak  of  those  thin^  for  the  last  time.  On  my  march  to  Constantinople 
at  the  head  of  my  cavalry,  as  we  encamped  on  tlie  plain  bordering  the  Bos- 

Sorus,  our  position  was  accidentally  crossed  by  a  train  from  the  •seraglio. 
y  troopers  were  wild  fellows,  and,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  state, 
they  broke  loose  and  galloped  up  to  the  procession.    This  produced  a  cry 
of  horror  from  the  attendants,  and  the  startled  camels  ran  away  witfi  their 
burdens.    One  of  their  little  tents  was  overthrown  at  my  feet,  and  from  it 
Iniaed  the  hvehest  being  that  the  eye  of  man  ever  gazed  on.    She  was 
fuming,  and  for  the  moment  I  looked  unteBtjrained  oiv  V«ti\iVj  viQithy  of 
^vrndise.    Bat  the  attendants  ■oon  came  up  *,  wo'ticCvn^  \raX  \ke  >)Kt««\A  fjw 
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^  tent  was  replaced  upon  the  camel,  and  a  vision  departed  from  my  eye* 
that  to  this  hour  has  shut  oat  every  other  from  my  heart'* 

Mustapha,  as  be  uttered  the  words,  rushed  from  the  tent;  sprang  upon 
bis  steed,  and,  galloped  for  leagues  into  the  depths  of  the  desert,  to  recover 
his  tranquillity.  On  his  return,  he  found,  the  tribe  preparing  to  march  to 
the  attack  of  the  great  caravan  from  Tripoli.  He  morcned  with  it,  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  troop  in  a  ni^ht  assault,  in  which 
he  took  the  Pasha  of  Sidon  prisoner,  and  returned  with  the  greatest  prize 
of  Syrian  t;om  that  had  ever  graced  the  annals  of  plunder. 

All  the  tribe  lauded  him  to  the  skies ;  the  warriors  were  in  raptures ;  and 
every  woman  was  instandy  busied  at  the  com  mill.  Mustapha  went  out 
to  new  them  in  their  occupation ;  but  his  eve  was  instantly  struck  by  the 
coarseness  of  the  national  contrivance.  ELe  found  five  hundred  women 
doing  with  the  old  hand-mill  less  work  than  with  a  little  ingenuity  might 
be  done  with  a  hundredth  part  of  the  labour  and  the  time.  **With  wind, 
canvas,  and  wood,  any  thing,"  said  he,  "  may  be  done."  His  invention  was 
instantly  active,  and  in  a  few  days  he  gave  a  model  for  the  construction  of 
a  mill,  which  worked  wonders.  The  women  were  delighted  to  get  rid  of 
the  trouUe;  the  Sheik  was  delighted  to  eat  bread  which  was  not  hsilf  stone ; 
I  and  all  were  delighted  at  the  genius  which  had  raised  in  the  midst  of  their 
tribe,  a  machine  requirin^nothing  but  a  blast  of  wind,  to  make  it  so  on 
grinding  till  doomsday.  The  women,  determined  to  escape  the  drudgery 
for  theTuture,  instantly  broke  every  hand-mill  that  they  could  find;  ana 
Mostapha  was  at  the  height  of  popularity. 

The  new  machine  became  famous  bemre  the  week  was  at  an  end.  But 
fame  excites  envy,  and  envy  is  the  worst  of  peace-makers.  The  Beni 
Abobecker,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  the  Hauran,  had  heard  of 
this  extraordinary  invention,  and  resolved  cither  to  seize  it,  or  destroy  a 
work  which  promised  to  turn  the  mill-wheel  into  the  philosopher's  stone. 
They  moved  m  great  force  against  the  Bcni  Kohlani.  A  battle  followed, 
desperately  contested,  in  which  Mustapha  again  distinguished  himself.  But 
the  rumour  had  now  reached  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea ;  tribe  on 
tribe  were  mustering  to  seize  this  mighty  structure,  which  was  said  to  be 
the  work  of  magic,  —  a  secret  wrung  directly  from  tlie  lips  of  the  golden 
image  of  Solomon.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to 
fly  that  night  from  this  overwhelming  superiority.  But,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  great  structure  that  towered  above  all  their  tents.  To  cany 
it  away  was  impossible  in  the  rapid  march  of  the  tribe ;  to  leave  it  was  dis- 
j  ;;nce.  It  was  therefore  to  be  burned.  The  tribe  marched  at  twilight,  and 
'  its  flame  lighted  them  many  a  league  over  the  plain.  They  at  length  halted, 
and  the  provbions  were  to  be  prepared.    But  the  confusion  was  now  uni- 

fvcrsaL  Even  the  old  hand-mills  would  have  been  better  than  none.  The 
tribe  rushed  round  the  tent  of  Mustapha,  assailing  bim  by  ever}^  name  of 
goilt,  for  having  bewitched  them,  first  into  war  with  all  their  neighbours, 
and  next,  into  eating  com  unground ;  an  insult  worthy  of  the  magician's 
Mood.  The  Be^  was  thunderstruck.  He  almost  tore  his  beard  in  vexation. 
"Yet,"  he  exclaimed, "  it  is  not  these  savages  that  I  blame,  so  much  as  the 
fool  who  could  not  leave  them  to  their  own  wits.  By  Allah,  I  deserve  to  • 
die  by  the  needles  of  the  women,  for  the  absurdity  of  thinking  that  the  pre- 
sent generation  could  not  manage  to  live,  eating  grit  in  their  meal,  as  well 
^s  their  forefathers  did."  But  his  wisdom  was  now  too  late.  A  guard  who 
*  had  sapped  on  unground  com  were  placed  upon  tiie  tent,  and  he  was  order- 
I    cd  for  public  execution  at  day-break. 

}      An  hour  after  midnight,  he  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  aktuSe  c\i\&ii|^ 
throagfa  ibe  back  of  the  tent    The  young  Scnbe  had  thuB  made  Vob  ^a^  \o 

A^S^^lS^Llf^itt  "««  fart  reso/ved  to  leave  the  wwld  t»>«'w^i«"^ 
'I'om.epl^uoer'  Mwnapba  Med  bis  cjrea  and  hM>dBteSewen.  «'Bw* 
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you,"  continued  the  interrogator,  "  resolved  never  to  think  of  teaching  the 
knowledge  of  men  to  diildren  ?  Have  you  resolved  to  try  what  is  good  id 
the  old,  before  you  hurrv  on  to  the  new  ?  One  question  more, — have  you 
resolved  to  give  up  the  honours  of  a  sheik's  son-in-law,  and  never  to  wed 
tillyou  see  once  again  the  vision  of  the  Bosphorus  ?" 

Mustapha  sprang  from  his  seat  at  the  words.  Three  horses  were  piqueU 
ted  in  rear  of  the  tent  On  one  of  them  was  already  mounted  the  captive 
pasha  of  Sidon,  who  acted  as  their  guide ;  and  tne  fugitives  were  soon 
tar  from  the  camp  of  the  Beni  Kohlani.  At  the  dawn  they  were  galloping 
along  the  shore ;  a  ship  was  off  the  coast ;  tliey  hailed  it,  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  Venetian  vessel  which  had  brought  the  pilgrims.  To  Musta- 
pha's  enquiry  as  to  his  converts,  the  answer  ^vas,  "  that  they  bad  never 
quarrelled,  from  the  day  he  had  ceased  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them." 

The  vessel  dropped  anchor  in  theeulph  of  Maori,  and  Mustapha  viewed 
the  shore  of  Asia  with  immeasurable  longing.  The  young  Scnbe  divined 
his  emotions,  and  said,  "My  lord,  you  must  return  to  your  country,  and 
take  the  station  your  birth,  feelings,  and  talents,  mark  for  your  own." 

"  No !  my  inheritance  is  now  in  the  hand  of  another,"  said  Mustapha 
bitterW ;  "  the  sword  of  my  fathers  is  rusted  in  the  sheath  of  their  son.  We 
must  find  some  lonely  hill,  or  unknown  hermitage,  and  die  together. " 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  the  Scribe.  "  The  daug?Uer  of  the  SuUan  was  not 
made  to  be  his  follower  whom  she  could  not  honour  as  her  husband." 

As  the  words  were  uttered,  the  slight  hand  was  raised  to  the  forehead, 
and  the  deep  turban  which  had  so  long  shaded  the  countenance  was  thrown 
back.  Mustapha  started  with  a  cry  of  astonishment.  The  vision  of  the 
Bosphorus  stood  before  him  —  Sherene,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  kings 
of  Uie  east. .  With  many  a  blush  and  many  a  sign  the  lovely  being  told  the 
tale  of  her  overcharged  heart  She  had  never  forgotten  the  noble  aspect  of 
the  chieftain  whom  she  had  seen  on  the  plains  of  Scutari.  The  Mp°y.  ^ 
knowing  that  his  generous  spirit  was  exposed  to  the  jealousies  of  a  Turkish 
cabinet,  still  more  than  to  the  hazards  of  war,  drove  her  to  the  wild  expedi- 
ent of  following  him  to  his  dungeon.  She  had,  from  that  hour,  been  his 
guardian  angel.  His  lesson  of  nfe  was  now  iuUy  given ;  his  impetuosity 
was  transmuted  into  fi^rethought,  and  his  precipitate  zeal  to  change  all  thie 
world  for  the  better,  into  the  enquiry  how  to  make  the  best  of  it  as  it  is. 

On  this  evening  his  eye  fell  accidentally  on  the  emerald  signet,  which,  in 
memory  of  his  fauer,  he  had  retained  in  all  his  vicissitudes.  To  his  utter 
astonishment,  the  cloudly  surface  was  brilliantly  clear,  and  the  characten 
shone  like  flashes  of  lightning.    He  read  on  the  signet  the  words, 

"  For  all  things  there  is  a  time. 
Indolence  is  behind  the  time. 
\  Rashness  is  before  the  time. 

Wisdom  waits  the  time." 

Sherene  was  at  his  side  while  ho  read  the  mystery.  As  he  looked  up  in  her 
fine  countenance  illumined  by  the  sudden  splendour  of  the  talisman,  he 
thought  that  he  had  never  seen  loveliness  before.  The  cheek  sufiused  with 
rose,  and  the  magnificent  eye,  looked  to  him  like  the  evening  star  shining 
in  the  sunset  'vThe  vision  of  the  Bosphorus  is  for^tten,"ke  ex<^aimea, 
^zingon  her  with  the  rapt^ance  of  a  worshipper.  The  princess  gave  an 
m voluntary  starl^  and  her  lip  grew  pale.  "Forgotten,"  exclaimed  the 
lover,  — '  *  but  it  is,  in  the  presence  of  an  houri ! "  A  tear  of  delight  glittered 
in  her  eye,  the  cheek  was  burning  crimson  again,  she  fell  on  his  neck,  and 

in  that  sacred  embrace  they  pledged  those  vows  which  are  not  to  be  dissolv- 

0d  by  the  power  of  man. 

^  The  Bey  bad  found  the  true  motive  for  action.    He  Clei'N  Xo >Da%  yiQi<rafiA \ 

'  nmuda  ivcefFed  Juin  with  unxvezsal  tuccXunia^oiu    lO^oV^^wikiek^^MSr 
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iiM  befiune  their  tiiumph  at  seeing  the  heroic  son  of  their  old  prince  i 

then  again.  But  their  wonder  was  his  bride,  the  princess  Shcrene  Ebdilu. 
They  honoured  her  une<]^aaUed  loveliness ;  but  they  worshipped  her  be- 
DflTolence,  the  lofUneai  ot  her  genius,  and  the  purity  of  her  virtue.  In  the 
midst  of  the  bridal,  the  Tartar  of  the  court  galloped  up  to  the  palace.  He 
bore  on  his  head  the  firmaun  of  the  Sublime  Poite,  giving  the  paternal  bene- 
diction,  and  appointing  the  Bey  to  the  Paclialic  of  the  great  province  of 
KiFunania.  R.  S.  £. 


THE   ROMANCE   OF  LOVE. 

BT  JAMES  AUGUST17S  ST.  JOHN. 
CFy«M   •«  1U  PrUnd$kip'»   Of  9rb^,"  for  18B6.3 

**  Who  ever  loved,  tiiat  loved  not  at  first  sight?"— il«  You  Ukn  Jt 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1792,  a  respectable  looking  woman,  aboot 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  and  having  an  infant 
onher  lap,  arrived  in  a  return  chaise  at  the  little  town  of  L>lan£ovawr,  in 
*Sooth  Wales.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  she  had  succeeded  in  taking  and 
famishing,  to  the  best  of  her  power,  a  small  cottage  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
towD^  where,  as  she  confessed  to  her  inquisitive  neighbours,  she  intended  to 
nmim  for  life.  Though  her  manners,  and  even  her  dress,  denoted  her  to 
betoog  to  the  respectable  classes  of  society,  her  means  of  subsistence  were 
evidently  scanty ;  for,  very  soon  after  her  arrival,  she  caused  it  to  be  under- 
itood  that  she  intended  to  take  in  plain  needle-work,  in  order  to  eke  out  her 
tmill  independence. 

Her  name,  she  said,  was  Waters ;  that  of  her  infant  boy,  Arundel ;  but 
in  fondlins  with  her  child  some  of  the  curious  gossips,  who  would  occasion- 
ally visit  her,  imagined  they  heard  her  mutter  some  other  name,  which, 
however,  they  coum  never  catch  distinctlv.  Be  this  as  it  may,  she  doted  on 
the  boy,  and  often,  as  she  pressed  him  to  her  bosom,  tears  of  mingled  bitter^ 
nees  and  delight  would  fill  her  large  dark  eyes,  and  trickle  down  over  her 
pale  cheeks. 

Years  passed  on,  and  Arundel  successively  passed  through  the  stages  of 
childhood  and  boyhood,  and  was  now  entering  upon  that  of  youth.  From 
the  cradle  he  had  been  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  but 
ttill  more,  perhaps,  for  a  certain  wayward,  dauntless  manner,  which  at  first 
o&nded,  but  generally  ended  in  conciliating  and  deUshting  his  companions. 
He  never  kept  aloof^  as  some  clever  boys  do,  from  the  other  urchins  of  the 
phoe,  but  threw  himself  heart  and  soul,  into  all  their  amusements,  in  which, 
by  the  earnestness  and  force  of  his  character,  he  was  mostly  the  chosen  lead- 
ar.  He  swam  in  the  Towy,  climbed,  wrestled,  fought,  with  the  best  of  them. 
In  fact,  as  his  strength  and  his  years  increased^  his  animal  spirits  appeared 
tiboil  over  too  fiercely,  and  his  manners  acquired  a  haughty  domineering 
tone,  corresponding  but  ill  with  the  humbleness  of  his  conoition. 

When,  however,  he  had  escaped  from  boyhood,  and  waa  euleim^^^V 

hivesi^  upoo  tiw  tbmebold  ofyoutbf  bis  manners  changed  iadd«C!^  \  V)A 

bteuae  meditative,  lonely,  studious,  and  the  youths  of  the  viWa^e  wetQ  tkO 

Imgerjumeompamona.    In  fact,  be  began,  he  knew  not  wYketetoxe,  U>)attO«- 

gvaadtbaatmn^f  renown,  and  tonomOk  in  the  depths  of  \tta  »w4^<ft>odaia 
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that  there  was  yet  a  Yacant  niche  in  the  temple  of  glory,  which  fate  bad  i» 
served  for  him.  He  soon  perceived  by  that  happy  intuition  which  heloogi 
to  genius,  that  labour  and  patienco  are  the  only  weapons  which  render  man 
invmcible  in  the  warfare  of  reputation ;  and  endeavoured  by  a  thousand 
trials  to  inure  himself  to  those  habits  which  by  degrees  transform  us  into 
what  we  would  become.  His  only  counsellor  now  was  his  mother;  and, 
instead  of  repressing  his  ardour,  she  is  thought  to  have  fostered  and  inflam- 
ed it,  bj  telling  him  that  to  be  ignorant  is  to  be  a  slave,  that  knowledge  ii 
powers  and  that  genius  eventually  subdues  every  thing  to  itself.  Frequent- 
ly the  mother  ana  her  son  would  sit  up  through  half  the  night,  conferring 
on  the  means  by  which  fame  and  fortune  might  be  achieved  ;  and  it  was  at 
length  determined  that  Arundel  should  be  a  painter. 

The  hands  by  whose  labour  his  life  had  hitherto  been  sustained  now 
taught  Arundel  the  first  rudiments  of  drawing ;  for  Mrs.  Waters  possessed 
many  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  lady;  and  the  boy's  first  achievement 
of  any  promise  was  his  mother's  portrait  There  is  something  inexpresably 
tender  and  holy  in  the  affection  of  a  son  for  his  mother ;  and  Arundel,  in 
whose  soul  every  high  and  noble  sentiment  had  been  implanted  by  nature, 
appeared  to  enjoy  a  religious  pleasure  in  reproducing  the  maternal  features 
upon  canvass ;  a  pleasure  which  might,  perhaps,  be  somewhat  heightened 
by  the  circumstance  that  those  features  still  exhibited  something  more  than 
the  remains  of  beauty,  together  with  a  degree  of  matronly  dignity,  which,  in 
any  but  a  mother's  face,  would  have  seemed  rather  to  deserve  the  name  ci 
severity. 

However,  by  constantly  studying  his  mother's  countenance,  and  painting 
it  over  and  over  a  thousand  times,  Arundel  acquired  some  little  skill  in  por- 
trait painting ;  and  it  began  at  length  to  be  whispered  about  that  the  boy's 
pencil  did  not  flatter  amiss.  The  young  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  now 
took  additional  notice  of  the  widow  and  her  son ;  though,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  had  never  treated  them  contumeliously ;  and  first  one  and  then  another 
had  her  likeness  taken,  for  which  the  young  artist  received  some  little  money, 
and  a  great  deal  of  praise. 

The  house,  dress,  and  appearance  of  Mrs.  Waters  now  be^an  to  assume 
a  superior  air ;  and  Arundel  himself,  though  still  poor  enough,  dressed  and 
conducted  himself  like  a  gentleman.  He  proceeded  thus  studying  and  im- 
proving until  he  had  entered  his  nineteenth  year,  when  an  event  happened 
which  disturbed  the  smooth  current  of  his  life,  and  seemed  likely  to  cloud 
for  ever  the  atmosphere  of  his  glory.  Like  all  persons  of  ardent  poetical 
temperament,  our  portrait-painter  was  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feel- 
ings ;  and  although  seldom  or  never  accompanied  by  his  mother,  was  re- 
gular in  his  attendance  at  church,  and  in  his  visits  to  the  Vicar,  who,  child- 
less himself,  began  to  regard  him  as  his  son,  and  would  always  speak  of 
him  among  his  parishioners  as  his  **  dear  boy." 

One  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  a  strange  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
church-door,  a  few  minutes  before  the  service  had  commenced;  and  pre- 
sently after  a  gentleman  with  two  ladies,  apparently  his  wife  and  daughter, 
entered  the  sacred  buildmg,  and  were  shown  into  the  seat  directly  under 
the  pulpit.  Those  who  occupied  this  scat  sat  with  their  backs  to  the  preacher 
and  their  faces  turned  towards  the  congregation ;  and  when  the  strangers 
were  seated,  Arundel,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  next  seat,  lifted  up  his 
head  and  stole  a  glance  at  them.  The  young  lady  might  be  about  sixteen, 
hut  was  womanly  beyond  her  age,  and  of  singular  beauty.  Her  eyes  were 
brilliantly  blue,  her  complexion  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  her  liair  dark  auburn, 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  they  fell  upon  it,  seemed  to  kindle  into  livins 
^/d.  For  the  Rrst  time  in  his  lue  Arundel  was  inattentive  to  the  word  m 
G^od.  Rapt  in  a  kind  of  trance,  he  fixed  Vua  e^ca  otv  the  lace  ol  ^t  ^oon!^ 
/w{f  with  a  decree  of  earnestness  which  at  fital  made  hex  \xxm  ^^a.^,  V^ 
o^OBb,  then  iM  uigry.    He  was,  "however,  for  eome  \ot«  ^QAfioiiM,\no% 
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nraa  doing :  but  at  length  perceiving  her  reddening  cheeks  and 
he  bfanliea  heartiJy  in  his  turn,  ana  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
^noeal  his  emotion.  He  now  seemed  as  if  he  had  tasted  of  some 
18  potion,  capable  of  steeping  the  soul  in  tiie  most  brilliant  aiul 
dreams,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  awakening  it  from  a  state  of 

0  a  consciousness  of  real  existence. 

iderable  time  before  the  service  was  concluded  the  old  gentlsman, 

1  of  decorum^  or  pressed  by  some  urgent  en^^ement,  polled  oat 
,  and  appcann/v  as  if  he  had  stayed  beyond  his  time,  hurried  his 
t  of  the  church ;  and  in  another  minute  Arundel,  who  was  debat- 
himself  whether  he  should  follow  them  or  not,  heard  the  cracking 
chman's  whip,  and  the  rattling  of  the  carriage-wheels  upon  tho 
oad.  He  made  no  doubt^  however,  that  they  would  stop  at  least 
rs  in  the  town ;  and  the  mstant  the  sermon  was  over,  ran  off  to 
lere  being  but  one  in  the  place,  to  inquire  about  them.  To  his  in- 
ow  he  learned  from  the  ostler,  a  sort  of  animal  which  never  goes 
,  or  imamnes  it  has  a  soul,  that  the  "  gem^man"  had  not  even  Btar- 
k  one  glass  of  ale,  but  hastened  on  towards  the  next  town.  To 
,  which  was  only  nine  miles  distant,  Arundel  at  once  proceeded, 
ich  in  the  hope  of  seeing  his  beloved  unknown,  as  of  learning  the 
he  family ;  but  when  he  arrived,  he  was  informed  that  a  strange 
lad  indeed  passed  through  some  hours  before,  but  without  stop- 
i  of  the  numerous  roads  which  thence  branched  off  in  difierent 
I,  no  body  could  tell  which  it  had  taken. 

g  was  now  left  but  to  retrace  his  footsteps.  He  arrived  early  in 
dg,  and  to  the  almost  reproachful  inouiries  of  his  mother,  who  had 
mod  at  his  not  returning  at  the  usual  hour  from  church,  he  replied 
the  true  history  of  his  little  expedition.  She  appeared  to  be  rather 
than  an^iy  at  his  conduct ;  and  her  only  remark  was  that  he  had 
dditionafmotive  for  exertion,  for  that  aesuredlv  if  he  should  ever 
et  the  lady,  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  unless  ne  possessed  either 
a  name  to  put  in  the  balance  against  her  fortune,  it  being  scarcely 
bted  that  she  was  wealthy. 

il  had  already  acquired  what  might  in  the  country  be  termed  a 
1,  and  had  be^un,  even  before  the  above  adventure,  to  turn  his 
towards  London,  the  magnet  which  attracts  all  high  and  daring 
the  empire ;  and  now  his  desire  to  mingle  among  the  crowds  m* 
ious  city  amounted  to  a  passion.  At  len^h  he  ventured  to  dis- 
ambitious  project  to  his  mother,  who,  burstms  into  a  flood  of  tears 
ter  thought  oi  separation,  after  weeping  in  i^enoe  for  some  time. 
L  " Go,  my  boy,"  said  she:  "I  have  nursed  thee,  and  watched 
for  this.  I  shall  sit  here  contented  in  this  cot,  listening  to  the 
'  thy  fame,  which  will  reach  me  like  sweet  music,  and  console  me 
jT,  in  sickness,  in  old  age,  ay,  even  in  death,  my  son  I  for  I  know 
tever  may  be  thy  fate,  thou  wilt  crave  and  deserve  thy  mother's 
^  The  young  man's  heart  was  too  full  for  words ;  but  after  a 
I  pause  he  sobbed  out  some  expressions  of  ^titude  and  afiection ; 
'ew  days  was  on  his  way  towards  the  capital,  with  his  little  for- 
knapsack  on  his  back. 

arrival  in  London,  Arundel,  who  in  his  heart  had  the  ambition  to 
ih  himself  in  the  higher  walks  of  art,  applied  with  unabating  assi- 
is  portrait  painting,  and  soon  began  to  be  celebrated  for  his  power, 
and  skill  in  delineating  female  loveliness ;  but  in  reality  he  great- 
^  all  those  he  painted,  for  tho  imago  of  his  beautiful  unkxio^t\^ 
d  taken  total  possession  of  his  heart,  overflowed  upon  tbe  cati'VMa^ 
ied itself  with  the  gracea  of  inferior  countenances.    Mean^Vft\e» 
ATtiat,  who  never  ceased  to  hope  that  some  happy  vraWa  ^iWn^ 
irenoe  ofthishufire  capital,  contained  the  penion  o€Vna\>AQN«A, 
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frequented  every  public  place  where  it  was  likely  she  might  be  seen ;  and 
one  night,  from  the  pit  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  he  thought  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  in  the  dress-boxes  a  moment  or  two  before  the  play  was 
over ;  but  though  he  immediately  hurried  to  the  box  entrance,  and  watched 
until  long  ailcr  every  soul  had  quitted  the  theatre,  he  never  saw  her  again. 
His  sains  were  now  considerable,  aYid  a  very  liberal  proportion  of  them 
contmually  found  their  way  to  Llandilo ;  but  the  mother  at  length  checked 
this  mode  of  expressing  his  gratitude,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  to  aim 
at  something  beyond  more  wealth.  This  memento  came  just  in  time  to 
second  the  project  ho  had  conceived  of  making  a  journey  into  Italy,  there  to 
study  at  his  leisure  the  remains  of  ancient  art :  a  plan  almost  universally 
pursued  by  artists,  though  it  can  be  of  use  only  to  those  fortunate  few  upon 
whom  nature  has  bestowed  the  glorious  power  of  creating  without  models ; 
and  who  go,  not  to  imitate,  but  to  enjoy ;  though  their  very  enjoyment  is 
productive. 

Arundel  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome  among  the  wrecks  of  antiquity : 
and  his  abstemious  habits,  making  but  small  inroads  upon  his  purse,  pro- 
mised to  enable  him  to  prolong  his  stay  as  long  as  might  be  judged  nece»- 
sary.  He  never  relinquished,  however,  his  profession  of  pjortraitppainter, 
thousrh  he  exercised  it  less  frequently ;  and  it  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirdy, 
for  his  own  countrywomen,  or  their  lovers,  that  his  pencil  was  eraployod  m 
this  way.  It  should  have  been  before  remarked  that  immediately  after 
seeing  the  beautiful  unknown,  in  the  little  church  of  Llandilo,  Amnddhad 
painted  her  portrait  from  memoir.  This  production  he  continually  bore 
about  with  him,  and  retouched  as  his  skill  increased  ;  so  that  at  last,  what- 
ever likeness  it  might  bear  to  the  original,  it  represented  his  beau  ided  of 
female  beauty,  and  was  certainly  an  exquisite  picture. 

Among  the  English  who  put  Arundel's  talents  in  requisition,  there  waB 
one  youn^  gentleman,  about  seventeen,  who,  having  seen  two  or  three  spe- 
cimens ofhis  skill,  came  to  have  Ms  own  portrait  taken.  He  was  travel- 
ling with  his  tutor,  and  meant  to  make  a  long  stay  at  Rome.  From  their 
first  meeting,  a  species  of  instinctive  attachment  took  place  between  the 
painter  and  this  youth,  which  increased  with  their  acquaintance,  and  pro- 
mised to  ripen  into  a  lasting  friendship.  However,  as  often  as  Arundel 
took  up  his  pencil  to  proceed  with  his  young  friend's  portrait,  a  sensation 
of  mingled  pleasure  and  pain  shot  through  his  frame,  and  caused  his  heart 
to  leap,  and  his  brain  to  become  diz^  for  a  moment ;  but  delight  quickly 
prevailed ;  and  upon  the  whole,  he  never  was  so  happy  as  when  employed  ' 
upon  the  portrait  of  Arthur  Pevensey,  which  was  the  name  of  the  youtn. 

Pevcnsey's  tutor,  who  had  never  before  been  at  Rome,  and  was  not  very 
cautious,  or  conversant  vnth  the  locale  of  the  place,  had  unluckily  taken  lod- 
gings in  a  quarter  of  the  city  which  had  recently  been  reached  by  the  moT- 
aria ;  that  growing  plague  which  must  in  the  end  depopulate  the  eternal 
city.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  boy  should  be  much  wiser  than  his 
tutor ;  and  io  complete  the  eJBTect  of  the  latter's  imprudence,  one  night,  to 
temper  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  weather,  he  threw  open  his  bed-room  win- 
dows, and  went  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  he  awoke  in  a  raging  fever,  and 
the  physicians,  both  Italian  and  English,  declared  to  the  unhappy  i^uardion 
of  tho  youth,  that  his  life  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  Tne  news 
wa3  immediately  conveyed  to  the  painter,  who  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
found  his  young  friend  delirious.  Observing  the  awkwardness,  not  to  say 
stupidity,  of  tlic  tutor,  and  distrusting  the  care  of  hired  attendants,  Arun- 
del resolved  to  remain  until  all  should  be  over,  whether  for  good  or 
bad;  and  having  more  than  once  watched  beside  his  mother's  couch 
daring  i])ne83,  he  was  not  inexpert  in  a  sick  chamber.  For  many  an  hour 
be  bung  with  more  than  a  brother's  affection  ovetlViewxieGuacAaw*  Vwiy ;  and 
tvben  reason  at  length  returned,  and  Pevensey  cou\d  ex^ics^Vvw  ^^>oX\x^^ 
^  rotved  that  whatever  might  betide  bim,  Vna  fncnAB\i\\>  fcx  krosA^  "^^ 
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r      ,  ^ineipres- 

nbly  lovely  and  feminine  seemed  to  be  diffused  over  his  features,  timt  the 
painter  detected  the  cause  of  the  sudden  affection  iie  had  conceived  for 
him ;  he  stronf^Iy  resembled  the  girl  whom  Arundel  had  seen  in  the  church, 
or  at  least  that  image  of  her  which  remained,  if  I  may  so  speak,  upon  the 
rekna  of  his  fancy. 

As  Pevcnsey  recovered,  his  friendship  for  Arundel  every  day  grew  stron- 
ger and  stronger ;  and  the  latter,  when  he  led  him  out  during  his  convale»> 
cence  to  take  the  morning  air,  and  viewed  the  fuint  blush  of  health  Howing 
back  into  the  cheeks  it  had  so  lately  deserted,  often  thoui;ht  he  saw  before 
hUeycs  the  little  seat  beneath  the  pulpit,  with  that  beautiiul  apparition  in 
it,  which  formed  the  delight  and  the  torture  of  his  life.  At  tiicsc  momenta 
his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  and  his  whole  frame  would  tremble  and  grow 
weaker  tlian  that  of  the  invaJid  he  attempted  to  support ;  but  he  took  care 
never  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  emotion.  When  Pevcnsey  was  sufficient- 
\j  strong  to  renew  the  sittings,  his  portrait  was  resumed,  and  in  process  of 
Ume^  finished. 

Bf  this  time  the  friends  were  become  inseparable ;  and,  being  desirous  of 
Herng  the  'Virgin  city,  Parthenope,  and  its  beautiful  bay,  they  departed 
from  Rome,  and  arrived,  without  a  single  adventure,  at  Naples.  Here  they 
fibtained  the  tutor's  permission  to  visit  together  the  ruins  of  Paestum,  and 
leaving  the  worthy  clergyman  in  the  capital,  proceedivl  towards  the  Etrus- 
can city.  Extending  tneir  ramble  into  the  interior,  farther  than  they  origi- 
Btllj  intended,  they  explored  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines ;  and  at  lenoth 
arrived  at  the  romantic  little  town,  or  rather  villaire  of  Muro,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  there  is  a  londscape  unrivalled  in  all  Italy  for  beauty,  but  seldom 
visited  on  account  of  the  banditti  who  infest  the  roots  of  the  mountains,  and 
sometimes  murder  or  carry  into  captivity  the  hardy  travellers  that  set  them 
at  defiance. 

For  a  painter,  however,  enamoured  of  the  picturesque,  the  scene  posses- 
ses cliarms  sufficient  to  throw  all  slight  apprehensions  of  danger  into  the 
back  ground.  It  is  a  mute  pastoral,  sunny  and  tranquil  as  the  poetical  vales 
traversed  by  the  Ladon  or  the  Alphcus.  Standing  in  t  he  moui  h  of  an  elevat- 
ed vale,  bordered  on  cither  side  with  woods,  beautified  by  classical  ntins, 
and  enlivened  by  ^^ups  of  shepherdesses  and  wild  goats,  —  you  look  down 
in  rapture  upon  a  lovely  stream,  here  expanding  into  diminutive  lakes, 
rarroandcd  by  umbrageous  shores ;  anon  contracting  its  width,  and,  spanned 
by  bridges,  rolling  its  shining  waters  between  sylvan  banks,  dotted  with 
towers,  churches,  and  villas ;  and  reflecting  from  its  glassy  surface,  the 
varied  forms  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  Strips  of  forest,  or  straggling 
lines  of  detached  trees,  in  some  places  run  alon^  the  edtre  of  the  cliffs,  or, 
springing  forth  boldly  from  small  fissures  in  their  precipitous  sides,  bans 
waring  over  the  waters  below.  Elsewhere,  the  upland  slopes  feathered 
with  tall  graceful  shrubs,  which  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  are  cloth- 
ed with  odoriferous  blossoms,  lead  to  a  succession  of  naked  crags,  or  hungry 
table-land,  the  abode  of  the  wild-goat  and  the  eagle.    But  what  words  can 

Cbt  the  blue  transparent  brightness  of  the  sky  thnt  stretches  over  the 
idscape  at  noon  ;  or  the  world  of  gold  and  crimson  clouds  which  dawn  or 
sunset  piles  upon  those  serene  interminable  fields  of  azure!  Arundel  and 
Pevensey,  who  sat  down  among  the  shepherdesses  to  contemplate  at  leisure 
its  incomparable  beauties,  appeared,  as  they  regarded  it,  to  be  transported 
bads  to  nose  patriarchal  ages  and  eastern  climes,  where  Ihe  \m«Lgiii«!Uoii 
defiglits  to  estabJtsh  its  most  brilliant  creations. 

nhtomingin  the  evening  towards  Muro,  after  a  long  day'B  Tati\\Ac  vtvliJfto 
^^^L^r  «^';f"?'"^'»  H^ere  surrounded  by  a  troop  oC  toV)\)Oib,  ^V^? 
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and  binding  their  bands  behind  their  back,  proceeded  to  extmine  their 
booty.  Among  Arundel's  efiects  there  was  one  small  roll  of  canTSM^ 
which  he  appeared  to  value  above  all  the  rest ;  this  he  pointed  at  with  his 
foot,  his  hands  bcin  <»  confined,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  gang  to  restore 
to  him.  For  some  moments  they  took  no  heed  of  what  he  said,  but  one  of 
them  being  about  to  throw  it  with  the  other  baggage  into  a  sack,  his  whole 
frame  became  convulsed  by  a^ony,  and  with  v^ement  prayers  and  tears  he 
conjured  them  to  restore  it  to  him.*  "  Let  us  see,"  said  one  of  the  ruffians, 
"what  the  madman  makes  all  this  clamour  about;"  and  forthwith  untied 
and  unrolled  the  canvass  upon  the  grass.  It  was  a  ladv's  portrait,  the  lady's 
portrait,  —  and  Arundel's  soul  sickened  as  he  beheld  the  profane  looks 
which  they  cast  upon  it  The  moment  Pevensey  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  countenance  between  the  bodies  of  the  banditti,  who  appear^  to  crowd 
round  it  with  extraordinary  pleasure,  he  turned  inquiringly  towards  his 
friend,  and  exclaimed — "My  sister,  Arundel?"  At  the  same  moment, 
the  person  who  seemed  to  possess  most  authoritjr  among  the  gang,  rolled 
up  tne  canvass,  and  putting  it  under  his  arm,  said ;  "  I  promise  to  return 
this  to  you,  when  you  leave  us,  which  however,  will  not  be  immediately: 
or,  stay,  you  may  have  it  this  moment.  There  is  no  fear  of  vour  escaping." 
And  at  the  word  he  cut  with  his  sword  the  cord  by  which  Arundel's  hands 
were  bound  together,  and,  giving  him  the  picture,  commanded  him  and  his 
companion  to  move  on  in  ue  midst  of  the  troop.  Pevensey's  arms  being 
now  also  unbound,  they  walked  along  side  by  side. 

The  mystery  of  Arundel's  life  was  at  length  about  to  be  unfolded.    Pe> 
vcnsey  assured  him,  that  the  portrait  was  that  of  his  only  sister,  now  in  bei 
twentieth  year,  and,  when  he  Icfl  England,  unmarried ;  though  liis  father, 
Sir  Wilham  Pevensey,  encouraged  the  addresses  of  a  neighbouring  baronet, 
of  whose  success,  however,  there  was  not  much  danger.    To  his  question 
respecting  the  mode  by  which  our  hero  became  possessed  of  the  picture, 
the  reply  was  an  ingenuous  history  of  the  whole  aBEair ;  and  this  only  tended 
to  strengthen  the  afiection,  and  enhance  the  respect  which  Pevensey  al- 
ready entertained  for  the  young  artist.     The  more  they  conversed  upon  the 
subject,  the  more  Arundel  was  struck  by  the  mysterious  chain  which  seem- 
ed to  bind  together  the  events  of  his  Ufe,  now,  as  it  would  appear,  approach- 
ing the  denouement :  but  whether  the  untying  of  the  plot  was  to  be  unfoitu- 
nate  or  happy,  it  was  beyond  his  skill  to  foresee.    He  inclined,  however, 
for  many  reasons  towardfs  the  melancholy  view  of  the  question,  far  more 
so  than  when  his  love  was  totally  unknown,  when  his  imagination,  though 
yearning  to  paint  her  as  a  queen,  accommodated  itself  to  his  wishes,  and  re- 
presented her  as  the  daughter  of  some  honest  country  gentleman,  who 
might  not,  perhaps,  consider  an  artist  of  reputation,  such  as  he  expected  to 
become,  a  bad  match.    He  concealed  his  misgivings  from  Pevensey,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  enthusiastic  and  aficctionateboy,  hitherto  untainted 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  world, — which  teach  that  the  ciignity  of  man  con- 
sists in  things  external  to  the  soul,  —  would  scarcely  be  able  to  perceive  the 
disparity  between  his  friend  and  his  sister,  and  might  regard  as  unjust  and 
injurious  any  suspicions  which  should  be  thrown  out,  respecting  the  father^s, 
consent 

The  friends  were  permitted  by  the  banditti  to  entertain  themselves  on 
the  way  with  whatever  conversation  they  pleased ;   nor  were  they  at  aU 
hurried  in  their  movements,  or  otherwise  roughly  treated.    It  was  consider- 
ably after  sunset,  however,  when  they  arrived  at  their  first  haltine-place) 
which  was  upon  the  margin  of  a  lake,  apparently  surrounded  by  loflf 
mountains,  and  the  extent  of  which  the  darkness  of  the  night  concealed 
fi-om  tbcm.     To  the  shrill  whistle  of  one  of  the  thieves,  an  answer  like  a 
faiBt  echo  of  the  sound  was  returned ;  and  bViotIV^  i!l\\a\v»w^%  p^V^^^X.  '^ith 
many  rowers  was  seen  approaching  Ihesbore.  Into  \}kvbWv©  \itv&OTvc»'«w 
ordered  to  9tepf  aod  tho  lobbers  fSlowingVn  «VeTic^\i»YKi^\\«MSnRA.t 
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II  leaa  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  glided  smoothlj  in,  between  two  jut- 
)ointB  of  rock,  to  the  foot  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  fortress,  built  upon 
sulated  cluster  of  lofty  crags,  springing  up  perpendicularly  from  the 

A  steep  flight  of  steps  led  from  the  water's  ed^  to  the  tower  above, 
>y  this  the  whole  party  ascended,  leaving  t£e  boat  moored  be- 
mediately  on  their  entering  the  castle,  they  were  introduced  to  a  man 
ienominated  himself  the  Governor,  and  whom  Pevensey  recognised 
a  certain  Count  di  Spinosa,  in  whose  company  he  had  more  than 
bad  the  honour  of  dining  at  Rome.  He  took  care,  however,  not  to  ap- 
ic^uainted  with  the  person  of  this  illustrious  robber;  but  during;  8m>- 
rhich  was  particularly  excellent,  and  served  up  in  great  style,  —  the 
3f  the  chief  presiding,  —  Spinosa  suddenly  recollected  his  guest,  and 
nt  the  least  reluctance  or  embarrassment,  exclaimed —  "^!  milord 
si,  you  are  come  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  my  castle.  You  know  it  is  the 
n  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  never  to  approach  a  great 
a  man  in  power,  like  myself,  without  a  very  handsome  present,  and  I 
to  introduce  the  practice  on  this  side  of  the  water.  You  understand 
I  hope  you  are  come  well  provided.  Who  is  this  milord,  your  com- 
a?"  In  spite  of  circumstances,  both  Pevensey  and  Arundel  laughed 
ly  at  the  consummate  effrontery  of  their  host,  and  Arundel  replied — 
1  mistake  the  matter.  Count.    Every  Englishman  who  travels  is  not  a 

Neither  my  companion,  nor  myself  have  that  honour.  He  is,  how- 
an  independent  gentleman,  and  I  am  a  pmnter."  '* A  painter!  ah,  I 
stand  vou.  All  Englishmen  are  painters,  or  poets,  or  something  of 
lort,  when  they  happen  (o  visit  me.  But  that,  milord,  will  make  no 
mce  here.  The  amount  of  the  present  is  fixed.  If  you  have  not  the 
ibout  you,  as  perhaps  you  may  not,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  for- 
ng  a  fetter  to  Naples,  to  your  banker.  Meanwhile,  you  will  be  hand- 
y  entertained  here  in  my  castle,  which  you  may  regard  as  entirely  at 
disposal." 

mdelpcrsisted  most  pertinaciously  in  denying  his  title  to  nobility,  but 
Q.  The  Count  at  6r8t  only  laughed,  but  at  length  grew  angry,  and 
med  with  vehemence,  —  "By  — !  you  are  a  lord.  I  am  a  lord  myself^ 
oght  to  know  a  nobleman  from  one  of  the  herd.  You  look  like  a  lord, 
peak  like  a  lord,  and,  since  you  force  me  to  be  plain  with  you,  you  are 
>udent  as  a  lord!  Ah!  ah !  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  fine  joke  that  I,  who 
i>een  accustomed  to  receive  presents  from  Englishmen  for  the  last  fif- 
'ears,  at  least,  should  not  know  a  lord  from  a  painter !"  Seeing  him- 
hus  ennobled  post  all  doubt,  Arundel  smiled,  and  telling  the  Count 
ley  could  discuss  these  matters  hereailor,  turned  the  conversation  into 
er  channeL 

B  window  of  the  chamber,  where  they  were  permitted  to  repose  to- 
r,  overlooked  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake,  upon  which  the  rays  of 
oon,  which  had  now  risen,  threw  their  silvery  fight,  that  danced  and 
led,  as  it  were,  upon  the  restless  waters.  The  mountains  beyond 
1  dark  fantastic  masses,  the  pinnacles  of  which  only  were  irradiated 
3  moon-beams.  Hero  the  friends  sat  conversing  upon  the  sino^arity 
ir  position,  and  the  curious  character  of  their  noble  host  and  his  asso" 
,  until  the  light  of  the  morning  swallowed  up  that  of  the  moon,  and 
a  brightness,  a  warmth,  and,  u"  I  may  so  speak,  a  vivacity  oyer  the 
»pe,  which  invincibly  cheered  their  fancy,  and  rekindled  and  invigo- 
thcir  hopes.  Arundel,  from  whom  a  large  sum  of  money,  distinctly 
led  by  the  Count,  was  as  peremptorily  demanded  as  from  Pevensey, 
XNHsessed  not  one  farthing  in  the  world,  the  governor's  myrmidoos 
g  rifled  him  of  all  his  property ;  but  his  friend  next  morning  dispatched, 
a  of  the  thieves,  a  letter  to  his  tutor,  at  Naplee,  requesting  him  to  for- 
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ward  to  him  at  once  an  order  for  the  sum  demanded  for  hoth,  payable  upon 
their  being  delivered  over,  safe  and  sound,  to  their  friends,  on  a  ceitaui  spot 
named  by  the  Count  The  tutor,  however,  was  a  prudent  man,  and  couki 
by  no  means  resolve  to  advance  five  hundred  pounds,  (so  much  being  le- 

anired  for  each,)  for  a  mere  stranger,  as  he  now  described  Arundel  Waters; 
lou^h,  of  course,  he  could  notliesitate  for  a  moment  to  pay  his  pupil's 
ransom.  The  pupil,  angry,  and  indignant  at  his  refusal,  despatched  another 
letter,  insisting  upon  his  request  bcin^  instantly  complied  with ;  but  the 
tutor,  upon  whom  the  care  of  the  cash  had,  been  conferred,  became  nettled 
in  his  turn,  and  stood  npon  his  first  ground.  With  the  second  reply,  how- 
ever, he  forwarded  to  Pevensey  a  letter  from  his  father,  which  when  opened, 
threw  the  friends  into  utter  despair.  It  informed  them  that  the  bjuonet 
above  commemorated,  having  at  length  succeeded  in  subduing  the  reluc- 
tance or  obstinacy  of  Helena,  was  to  lead  her  to  the  altar  on  a  certain  day, 
by  which  time.  Sir  William  trusted  that  Arthur  and  his  tutor  would  be  able 
to  reach  London,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  This  intelligence 
operated  differently  upon  the  two  friends.  Pevensey  stamped,  paced  up  and 
down  the  apartment,  and  swore  with  rage.  Arundel  leaned  upon  the  lofly 
window  seat,  and  a  cold,  bitter,  blighting  feeling  crept  over  his  heart,  which 
seemed  to  wither  as  it  were,  withm  him,  as  the  early  blossoms  of  spring 
are  sometimes  known  to  wither  beneath  the  touch  of  the  east  wind.  PiTow 
he  began  to  believe  that  his  spirit  had  hitherto  been  feeding  upon  dreams ; 
that  to  see  a  woman,  to  love  her,  to  worship  her,  to  seek  her  up  and  down 
the  world,  to  live  for  her  alone,  was  not  to  possess  a  title  to  her  neart  This 
title,  opportunity,  and  the  possession  of  money  could  alone  bestow ;  and  in 
the  anguish  of  the  moment,  he  cursed  the  day  on  which  he  was  born,  and  the 
high,  but  fantastic  hopes  by  which  he  had  been  all  his  hfe  deluded.  He 
counselled  Pevensey  to  listen  at  once  to  his  tutors^s  advice,  to  obey  his  fath- 
er's orders,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  His  friend  was  grieved :  "  Arundel,** 
said  he,  **  all  this  is  mere  sullenness  and  absurdity.  If  I  were  to  act  asyoa 
advise,  you  would  justly  abhor  and  loathe  me  as  a  reptile.  IHd  you  run 
away  from  me  at  Rome,  when  this  same  tutor  lodged  me  in  the  midst  of  pes- 
tilence, and  I  believe,  before  Heaven  !  would  have  lefl  me  to  die  in  it.  My 
friend,  we  leave  this  castle  together,  or  we  will  perish  together  in  its  dun- 
geons !  With  respect  to  my  sister,  all  I  can  say  is,  that,  if  she  marry  the 
idiot  whom  she  has  so  oflen  scorned  and  ridiculed  in  my  presence,  you  will 
be  a  fortunate  man  to  miss  her ;  and,  for  myself,  she  shall  be  unto  me  as  an 
outcast  and  a  stranger,  by  all  the  hopes  of  my  soul !"  All  this  was  uttered 
too  rapidly  and  vehemently,  to  allow  Arundel  time  to  prevent  the  solemn 
imprecation  with  which  it  concluded ;  but  he  put  violence  upon  his  feel- 
ings, and  endeavoured  calmly  to  convince  his  friend  that  it  was  best,  under 
all  circumstances,  that  he  should  be  Uberated  as  soon  as  possible ;  as,  when 
time  had  convinced  the  Count  that  no  money  was  to  be  expected,  he  would 
let  liim  go ;  or,  at  all  events,  lower  his  demands ;  when  Pevensey,  at  liberty 
among  his  friends,  could  easily  furnish  the  sum.  "  Perhaps  I  might,"  re- 
plied the  youth ;  *'  but  I  will  not  make  the  trial.  I  will  this  moment  dis- 
patch my  determination  to  my  tutor,  and  let  him  refuse  my  demand,  at  his 
peril !" 

This  letter  was  accordingly  written  and  sent,  but  the  courier  returned 
without  an  answer,  the  tutor  not  being  to  be  found.    The  ansuish  of  mind 
which  Arundel  now  endured  was  indescribable.    Shut  up  in  this  distant  pri- 
son, while  another  man,  altogether  unworthy,  was  about  to  possess  himMtf . 
of  the  object  of  his  sudden,  but  intense  and  unabatins  love,  without  even  tiie 
satisfaction  of  presenting  himself  before  her,  of  pleading  his  own  catiw,«ad 
discovering  whether  or  not  she  really  owned  the  perfections  bestowed  by  hii 
passion  upon  the  image  of  her  which  inhabited  his  mind,  he  seemed  to  be 
condenm&d  to  a.  doom  worse  than  that  oCTanlalaB.   \TiV)Ei%  kvu^bX^Xsa 
gn'e/^  the  idea,  of  effecting  his  escape  occurred  *,  andt^be  i^\AXS'^\a!c^i  ^\.^^<c» 
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ested  itself  to  his  mind^appeiured  altogether  so  feasible,  that  he  almost 
ided  as  miraculous  the  stupidity  which  had  prevented  his  thinkiDeof  it 
•e.  This  was,  to  cut  their  bed-clothes  into  strips,  to  form  a  ladder  of 
,  to  wrench,  by  their  united  strength,  one  of  the  bars  out  of  the  win- 
,  to  drop  into  the  lake,  and  swim  across  to  the  mainland.  Pevensey 
idered  the  scheme  admirable ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  at- 
ited  that  very  night 

i  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  sheets,  counterpanes,  &c.,  were  converted 
a  ladder ;  but  tlie  inmates  of  the  castle  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  ao- 
iiat  evening,  and  Arundel  heard  one  of  the  bandits  observe,  in  passing 
door,  that  it  was  expected  the  boat  would  quickly  return  witn  fresh 
ives  and  booty,  for  that  the  usual  signal  of  success  had  been  made  upon 
ihore.  Now,  then,  was  the  moment,  when  the  boat  was  absent,  and 
uit,  as  they  judged,  impossible.  They  found  no  sreat  difficulty  in 
^dtang  out  the  bar ;  and  having  fastened  their  ladder,  and  let  it  out 
igh  the  window,  Arundel  insisted  that  Pevensey  should  descend  first, 
lat  if  any  alarm  were  given,  he,  at  all  events,  might  escape.  It  was*  a 
•light  nij^ht,  and  Arundel,  leaning  his  body  half  out  over  the  sill,  saw 
youth  descend  the  ladder,  until  within  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the 
:  water,  where  he  paused  for  a  moment.  **  Why  do  you  pause,  Peven- 
"'  said  he,  speaking  as  low  as  possible. 

I  am  come  to  the  end  of  the  laader,"  he  replied,  ^'  and  am  still  a  great 
from  the  water." 

Drop  down  at  once,"  said  Arundel ;  "  the  lake  is  deep :"  and  with  the 
1,  he  -heard  the  boy  plunge  into  the  water,  and  lost  sight  of  him  for  a 
lent.  The  few  garments  which  they  considered  necessary,  had  been 
up  in  a  small  bundle  and  fastened  on  ArundePs  shoulders,  so  that  Pe- 
ley  might  be  totally  unencumbered ;  and  now  the  artist,  with  the  ward- 
on  his  back,  descended  the  ladder,  and  as  he  reached  the  bottom  saw 
liend  waiting  for  him,  a  few  yards  from  the  rock.  "  Away,  instantly," 
Arundel ;  *'  I  perceive  something  like  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  falhng 
bo  waves  yonder,  from  one  of  the  castle  windows,  and  we  may  be  dis- 
sred."  He  now  dropped  down,-  in  his  turn,  and  rising  quickly  swam 
L  great  velocity  towarcs  the  shore.  There  was  a  sharp,  cold  wind  stir- 
,  and  blowing  across  their  course  from  right  to  left,  raised  considerable 
es,  which  dashed  over  them  continually,  and  at  times  concealed  them 
I  each  other.  At  length  Arundel  altogether  lost  sight  of  his  friend,  and, 
ng  lest  he  might  be  overcome  by  fatigue  and  have  lagged  behind,  tum- 
bout,  and  looked  towards  the  island.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he 
li^ts  in  their  apartment,  where  two  or  three  figures  successively  ap- 
ed at  the  window,  and  vanished  rapidly.  His  rears  for  Pevensey  now 
)st  choked  him,  and  having  swam  about  for  some  time  in  various  direc- 
3,  to  no  purpose,  he  ventured  at  last,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  to  call  out 
lame.  The  sound  seemed  lost  in  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  and,  after 
ning  for  some  time,  he  called  again,  much  louder  than  before.  In  an 
tnt,  the  report  of  several  pistols  struck  upon  his  ear,  and  a  slight,  but 
p  pain,  suddenly  seized  upon  his  left  arm,  a  little  bolow  the  shoulder, 
as  clear  that  one  of  the  bullets  had  reached  him  ;  and,  after  anxiously 
ing  about  on  all  sides  for  his  friend,  he  was  about  to  turn  away,  and  make 
urds  the  shore,  when  he  saw  a  head  moving  in  the  water,  which  he  did 
doubt,  was  that  of  Pevensey.  Delight  now  rendered  him  imprudent 
i  more,  and  he  called  to  his  friend  to  make  haste,  for  God's  sake.  The 
I  answered  "Hist!"  and  rapidly  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  In  another 
lent,  it  became  evident  it  was  not  that  of  Pevensy ;  and  Arundel  shud- 
d,as  he  recognized  the  voice  of  the  Count,  in  the  words,  — "M\\otd, 
are  once  more  my  prisoner  !  and  saw  the  ruffian  spiing  to^at^B  V\sv<, 
s  ti^r.  The  Count  bad  awam  out  with  a  little  daccreT  >5eiYr<iea  \Mi 
'^^  A«  took  in  bis  rigjtit  Aand,  as  he  approacSTd  Aran^d,  wA 
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aimed  at  his  wounded  ami,  while  pronouncing  the  above  wordtf.  The 
painter,  who,  thou^^h  by  no  means  a  large,  or  powerful  man,  was  active, 
muscular,  and  an  mcomparable  swimmer,  immediately  closed  with  his  an- 
tagonist, and  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in  wrenching  the 
dagger  from  him.  "  Let  me  escape,**  said  ne ;  **  and  I  will  do  you  no  in- 
jury.'' The  Count,  whose  passions  were  now  enflamed  beyond  control, 
made  no  reply,  but  again  endeavoured  to  close  with  him,  and  grappled  at  his 
throat  "  Keep  ofl^"  said  Arundel ;  "  I  have  no  wish  to  have  your  bloo 
upon  my  head !"  But  the  other  merely  muttered  a  few  incoherent  oaths,  an 
making  a  sudden  plunge  forward,  caught  him  by  the  right  arm,  and  ea 
deavoured  lo  regain  the  dagger.  The  strength  of  both  was  now  nearly 
exhausted :  and  the  water  got  into  their  mouths  as  they  struggled  anc* 
struck  at  each  other.  At  length  Arundel,  seizing  the  weapon  in  his  letv. 
hand,  plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  his  enemy  ;  and  tearing  his  arm  from 
his  grasp,  sprang  ofTby  a  desperate  efibrt,  to  escape  from  his  dying  energies. 
In  another  moment  he  heard  the  water  bubble  and  gurgle  in  his  moum, — 
and  his  head  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 

This  horrible  struggle  being  over,  the  painter,  languid,  and  nearly  worn  out, 
thought  he  heard  at  a  distance  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  dashmg  of  oars 
upon  the  water,  and  conjectured  that  the  boat  was  drawing  near.  What> 
ever  might  be  the  consequences,  however,  he  felt  that  he  could  only  hope  to 
gain  the  land  by  managing  adroitly  the  little  strength  he  had  lefl,  and 
therefore  proceeded  slowly,  resting  ever  and  anon  upon  his  oars,  as  it  were^ 
and  at  last  drew  near  the  shore,  where  he  discovered  the  white  figure  ot 
Pevensey  moving  to  and  fro ;  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  more  the  niends 
were  congratulating  each  other  upon  their  escape,  and  preparing  to  strike 
off  into  the  wood. 

In  three  days  they  arrived,  barefoot,  nearly  naked,  and  half  starved  at 
Naples,  when  the  insolence  and  carelessness  of  the  tutor  were  explained. 
He  bad  consented,  in  consideration  of  becoming  master  of  a  very  handsome 
estate  in  England,  to  become  at  the  same  time  liege  lord  of  one  of  uiose  forlorn 
damsels,  called  old  maids,  who  scatter  themselves  over  all  Europe,  in  search 
of  husbands,  and  was  now  a  rich  man.  By  the  advice  of  several  fiiends, 
he  agreed,  after  two  day's  deliberation,  to  deliver  over  Pevensey  to  the  care 
of  his  friend  Arundel ;  and  the  moment  this  afljair  was  settled,  and  the  ne- 
cessary sum  of  money  drawn  from  the  Neapolitan  banker,  our  modem  Py- 
lades  and  Orestes  hurried  off  for  England.  I  cannot  pause  to  describe  thesi 
journey ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
artist  moved  onwards,  towards  lus  home,  fearing  that  every  stop,  let,  or 
hindrance  which  fate  threw  in  their  way,  was  the  very  circumstance  that  cut 
him  off  from  hope,  and  was  to  render  him  wretched  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  There  was  also  a  feeling  of  horror,  which  could  not  exactly  be  call- 
ed remorse,  accompanying  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  deadly  struggle  in 
the  lake  :  and,  though  it  had  been  life  for  life,  he  bitterly  regretted  that  his 
freedom  had  been  purchased  with  blood.  It  was  now  long,  moreover,  since 
he  had  received  tidmgs  of  his  mother ;  and  he  feared  that  hke  the  disobe- 
dient children  of  Jacob,  he  might  involuntarily  bring  the  gray  hairs  of  his 
parent  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  All  these  causes  of  dejection,  weighing  upon 
nis  mind  at  once,  and  by  their  union  adding  poignancy  and  efficacy  to  each 
other,  succeeded  in  plunging  his  spirit  into  the  deepest  gloom.  He  thought 
the  horses  slept  as  they  moved  along  the  road,  ana  in  his  breathless  impa- 
tience to  be  at  his  journey's  end,  appeared  for  the  moment  to  lose  alt  feelings 
of  humanity,  hurrying  and  urging  forward  the  jaded  animals  which  dashed 
n  at  full  speed  before  the  carriage.  The  moment  they  had  gained  one 
eminence  his  eye  rested  upon  the  next,  and  his  wishes  would  have  annili^ 
/a ted  the  intervening  apace. 
The  day,  in  fact,  now  drew  very  near,  in  wbicYi  HeVexi  "Pevetkws^  -w^^Xn 
/^Sflv  ^Tom  the  regioas  of  maidenhood  into  %  stato,  in  \iVacYi«v«fii^  \GaAieBMe> 
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.mndel  ooold  not  follow  her ;  and  he  might  postibly  arriye  just  one 
too  late.  Yet,  allowing  that  he  reached  London  before  or  on  the 
day,  what  could  he  do  to  retard  even  for  an  instant  the  celebiatioa 
eremony  which  was  to  be  the  sealing  of  his  fate  ?  What  won  Id  this 
id  wealthy  beauty  say  to  the  strange  passion  of  a  nameless,  and 
3,  and  pennyless  wretch  like  himself  coming  to  claim  her  hand  at 
moment  in  which  it  was  to  be  placed,  with  the  consent  or  by  the 
i  of  her  parents,  in  that  of  another,  in  token  of  eternal  union  7 
lotthe  mere  mention  of  his  love,  conceived  in  a  moment,  nourished 
y  and  obscurity,  and  never  made  known  to  its  object,  be  regarded 
»surd  even  fbrlau;^hter !  He  could  not  answer  all  these  questions 
lat  ancient  substitute  for  the  gods,  called  Prudence,  whispered  to 
;  but  he  unrolled  his  little  ragged  portrait,  which  he  had  carried 
his  clothes  from  the  castle,  and  spread  it  upon  his  knees ;  and  the 
lile  it  seemed  to  cast  upon  him  rerassured  his  soul.  Pcvensey. 
said  all  he  could  to  keep  alive  his  hopes ;  and  in  this  way  he  hurriea 
lately  buoyed  up  and  dejected,  until  he  found  himself  m  London, 
irith  all  possible  speed  up  Portland  Place,  where  the  town  house  oi 
nsey  family  was  situated. 

irst  thing  that  caught  Pevensey's  eye  was  a  couple  of  mutes, 
;  with  the  emblems  of  death  in  their  hands  at  the  door  of  his  father's 
ind  his  heart  smote  him  as  the  thought  darted  into  his  mind  that 
er  or  bis  sister  was  gone  beyond  all  reach  of  the  reproaches  he  had 
for  them  both :  The  idea  that  it  might  be  any  other  member  of 
y  never  once  occurred  to  him.  Spring^ing  from  the  carriage,  be 
ito  the  house,  followed  by  Arundel,  and  in  another  moment  found 
in  the  apartment  of  death,  beside  his  father's  coffin.  His  mother 
3n,  in  their  coal-black  robes,  had  been  sitting  by  the  corpse,  their 
with  weeping,  and  their  hearts  sick  with  anguish ;  but  the  instant 
ed,  their  arms  were  about  his  neck,  and  their  tears  flowing  more  . 
J  than  ever.  Arundel,  stricken  with  astonishment,  pierced  with 
d  altogether  uncertain  whether  to  remain  or  retire,  stood  motionless 
3  distance  from  the  family  group,  his  heart  beating,  his  head  dizzy, 
frame  trembling  with  emotion.  At  len^,  after  the  first  burst 
N  was  over,  Pevcnsey  recollected  his  friend,  and  in  an  instant 
m  one,  as  it  were,  of  the  family,  by  exclaiming  with  earnestness, 
rasped  Arundel's  hand,  and  drew  him  towards  the  coffin:  — 
T,  the  friend  who  has  saved  my  life !"  Lady  Pevensey  and  Helen, 
N  for  the  first  time,  obseiTcd  Arundel's  presence,  gave  him  such 
5  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  while  Pevensey  himself  with 
g  hand  lifted  up  the  covering  from  the  face  of  his  father's  corpse, 
upon  it,  and  kissed  it,  with  a  bitterness  and  an  a^ony  which  can 
conceived,  but  by  those  who  have  pressed  their  Tips  a^inst  the 
ps  of  the  dead,  and  yearned  while  doing  so  to  become  coldalso,  and 
rith  the  beloved  object  in  the  grave. 

was  the  sight  that  greeted  our  friends  on  their  arrival,  instead  of 
cities  of  a  marriage.     As  his  self-possession,  and  ordinary  habit  of 
turned,  Arundel  began  unconsciously  to  compare  the  mourning 
efore  him  with  the  ideal  beauty  of  his  imagination,  and  his  memory ; 
bund  that  they  were  difierent,  and  yet  the  same.    The  creature  of 
i  had  more  airiness,  simplicity,  girlhood,  and  tenderness;  the  real 
bad  more  majesty,  beauty,  and  intellectuality ;  for  Helen's  mind 
m  still  more  than  her  body,  and  lent  the  latter  a  ^lory  which  no  per- 
>f  form  can  bestow.    The  fairness  of  her  complexion  appeared  b^ 
vrith  her  dark  garments  2\mos\.  supernatural;  w\u\e  uie\>evdic) 
metry  of  her  features  banished  that  air  of  insipidity  Yi\ft«3ck  cxJxmot- 
/mess  sometimea  induces.    She  seemed  considcraVA^  taWct  ^3Ba3v 
trstsaw/ier,  but  the  expression  of  the  whole  figure,  «a  'W^W  93t  ca 
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the  countenance  remained  the  same ;  and  the  longer  he  looked  upon  her, 
the  less  she  appeared  to  be  changed. 

The  lover  her  father  had  provided  for  her,  and  would,  had  he  lived,  have 
compelled  her  to  accept,  was  now  in  the  house,  having  arrived  in  town  on 
the  very  day  before  the  melancholy  event ;  but  Arundd,  when  he  saw  him, 
experienced  no  access  of  jealousy.  He  was  a  young,  and  rather  handsome 
gentleman,  and  as  accomplished  as  the  cares  of  ouiers  could  render  him; 
but  he  had  no  character  of  his  own,  —  nothing  of  that  high,  imaginative, 
poetical  temper  of  mind,  which  acts  upon  the  female  heart  uke  a  spell,  and 
when  seconded  by  a  bold  determination  is  irresistible.  Having  hltherte 
relied  at  least  as  much  upon  the  number  of  his  acres  as  upon  his  personal 
attractions,  he  now  felt  his  real  insignificance,  and  began  in  his  heart  to 
believe  that  Helen  was  not  fated  to  be  his.  There  was  no  speaking  of 
such  matters,  however,  in  a  house  of  mourning :  and,  ihe  man,  moreover, 
though  fantastic  and  silly  enough,  was  not  destitute  of  feeling,  and  could 
not  but  be  affected  at  the  grief  of  Helen  and' her  family.  Reading  his  fate 
in  the  air  and  manner  of  the  girl,  no  less  than  in  the  studied  and  almost 
savage  coldness  of  Pevensey,  he  therefore  disappeared  at  the  conclusion 
-of  the  funeral  ceremonies ;  and  thus  the  field  was  left  open  to  Arundel. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  in  London,  Arundel  had  written  to  his 
mother,  detailing  the  particulars  of  his  residence  in  Italy,  which  accounted 
for  the  long  silence  he  had  maintained,  and  promising  to  be  with  her  the 
moment  the  mortal  remains  of  his  friend's  father  should,  be  committed  to 
the  dust.  The  Pevenscys  had  at  that  period  a  villa  in  South  Wales,  not 
many  miles  from  Llandilo,  whither  the  whole  family  now  determined  to 
remove  for  a  while,  as  much  to  escape  from  the  visits  of  ceremonious  friends, 
as  to  hush  their  sorrows  in  solitude.  They  therefore  proceeded  with 
Arundel  towards  his  home,  where  the  unfortunate  young  man  found  his 
mother,  not  dead,  indeed,  but  on  the  threshold  of  death,  her  spirit  fluttering, 
as  it  were,  upon  her  lips,  and  waiting  but  for  one  fond  embrace  of  her 
beloved  and  only  child,  to  depart  in  peace.  When  the  widow  had  pressed 
her  son  for  one  fond  moment  to  her  breast,  her  looks  wandered  to  the  stran- 
gers who  had  entered  witli  him,  and  as  her  eye,  and  that  of  Lady  Pevensey 
met,  both  shrieked  suddenly ;  the  words, — "  My  sister !" —  simultaneously 
escaped  from  their  lips,  and  the  latter  rushing  to  the  bed  had  just  time  to  re- 
ceive her  sister's  last  breath,  and  the  dying  pressure  of  her  hand.  Arundel 
now  learned,  in  the  midst  of  grief  and  tears,  the  secret  of  his  mother's  histo- 
ry :  she  had  married  for  love,  been  cast  ofiTby  her  parents,  and  losing,  short- 
ly after,  her  fond  and  beloved  husband,  had  hidden  herself  in  her  pnde  from 
such  of  her  relations  as  might  have  pitied  and  aided  her.  This  narrative, 
related  in  a  letter  which  his  mother,  seeing  her  end  approach,  had  written, 
and  directed  to  her  son,  v/as  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Lady  Pevensey. 
His  friends  would  now  have  bestowed  a  pompous  funeral  upon  the  remains 
of  his  mother,  but  Arundel  insisted  that  her  death,  like  her  life,  should  be 
obscure,  and  that  the  tears  of  affection  only  should  hallow  the  spot  where 
B\ie  reposed,  without  epitaph  or  monumental  stone. 

The  real  name  of  Arundel  I  must  conceal  as  he  is  still  living^nd  has 
acnuired  that  fame,  as  an  artist,  which  his  genius  deserves.  His  grief 
yielded,  as  all  grief  does,  to  the  force  of  time :  and  love  came  at  length  to 
ught  up  his  soul.  Notwithstanding  the  many  /glorious  pictures  which  his 
pencil  nas  created,  he  still  regards  the  portrait  of  Helen,  painted  from 
memory,  as  the  master-piece  of  his  art ;  and  oflen,  while  he  himself,  or  hit 
beautiful  wife  relates  to  me,  and  other  friends,  some  snatches  of  the  above 
history,  the  ragged  little  portrait  is  taken  down  from  the  wall,  where,  exce{)t 
that  it  is  framed,  it  still  hangs  in  precisely  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
fras,  when  brought  €eom  the  robber's  castle  in  the  A^etvwixveB. 
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A  TALE   OF   THE   TWO    CHURCHES. 

BT   MISS   AGNES   STRICKLAITD. 

Z^rom  ••  T%$  Chm,'*  for  IBIS.] 

le  of  the  western  counties  of  England  is  situated  the  sequestered 
otiful  valley  of  Deepdale.  It  is,  in  sooth,  a  spot  of  peculiar  loveli- 
t  so  lonely  withal,  that  when  the  curious  traveller  beholds,  in  the 
(fits  almost  untrodden  solitudes,  two  noble  Gothic  churches,  rising, 
grandeur,  upon  his  view,  he  is,  at  first,  tempted  to  believe  that  oS- 
e  maltipliea  to  him  by  some  deception  of  vision.  Havin^  satisfied 
of  the  reality  of  what  he  sees,  he,  in  thel  next  place,  infers  the 
of  the  inhabitants,  by  observing  that  there  are  no  altar  or  coffin- 
tombs,  or  raised  slabs,  and  verv  few  graves  that  can  even  boast  of 
ible  distinguishment  of  upright  head  and  foot-stones ;  and  calculates 
ntiness  of  the  population,  from  the  small  number  of  briar-bound 
ounds,  which  denote  the  last  abode  of  the  lowly  peasant  in  the 
-ground  of  either  church,  and  muses  why,  and  by  what  means,  two 
tmces  can  have  been  erected,  in  a  place  which  could  scarcely  have 
I  a  church  of  half  the  dimensions  oi  either  of  these  solemn  temples, 
which  arc  so  rich  in  the  elaborate  ornaments  of  the  florid  Gothic 
ture,  that  they  must  have  cost,  in  workman^s  wages  alone,  a  sum 
it  to  startle  the  wealthiest  and  most  liberal-minded  select  vestry  in 
.  The  marvel  however,  is  lessened  by  the  explanation  afforded  by 
sonagc  who  performs  the  important  offices  of  parish-clerk  and 
in  one  or  otner  of  these  twin  churches,  who,  haply  observing  a 
r  employed  in  exploring  the  localities  of  the  spot,  issues  from  nis  • 
i  with  a  ponderous  key  m  his  hand,  and,  inspired  with  silver  hopes, 
its  to  admit  '*  his  honour"  into  that  church  of  which  he  considers 
the  peculiar  guardian. 

ervices  accepted,  he  points  to  a  lowiy}[-grown  wall  which  separatee 
buryin<;-grounds,  and  informs  the  visitor  that  it  is  the  line  of  de- 
yn  between  two  parishes  which  meet  on*that  spot,  neither  of  which 
)ast  of  a  church  till  the  days  of  the  third  Eldward,  in  whose  time, 
lat  venerable  gossip  Tradition,  two  wealthy  co-heiresses,  of  one 
mluckily  placed  their  affections  on  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  the  next, 
ing  of  a  remarkably  grateful  temper,  regretted  that  he  could  not 
fiem  both ;  but,  as  the  claims  of  both  to  his  regard  were  so  equal 
found  some  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  which  of  the  fair  spinsters  to 
boice,  he  left  them  to  settle  that  point  between  themselves.  Now, 
was  a  matter  on  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  they  should 
ree,  they  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of^ casting  lots  for  the  object 

equal  affection,  when  the  youngest  sister,  throwing  the  highest 
,  became  his  wife,  and  the  elder,  renouncing  the  world,  buri^  her 
inted  hopes  in  a  convent,  and  devoted  her  wealth  to  the  erection  of 
-built  church,  which  she  dedicated  to  her  patroness  St  A^ee.    Tha 

sister,  howeF^r,  became  a  widow  shortly  after  her  inaxn&ge,  "'iiVsmjSbl 
■bated  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven  at  the  crime  she  had  conmnkXttOL^i^ 
rth  iidvantage  over  her  BiBter  through  the  use  of  foVa©  Au»'.  W^^ 
we   t^fnuidtobermpiritml^ectm.wYixiea^ia^ 
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for  it  by  imitating  the*  example  of  her  pious  sister,  and  building  a  church 
also.  The  penitent  widow  complied ;  and  the  second  church  was  erected, 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary. 

After  this  legendary  preface,  Master  Ralph  Digwell,  or  Peter  Pitchpipe, 
whichever  it  chances  to  be,  introduces  the  visitor  into  the  holy  pile,  which  ' 
he  emphatically  styles  his  churchj  and  points  out  the  tomb  of  the  foundress, 
with  her  effigies  and  Latin  epitaph,  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  in  solemn 
recitative,  four  quaint  rhymes,  not  more  ancient  than  the  days  of  James  the 
First,  which  he  avers  to  be  the  very  lines  the  lady  ordered « to  be  engraved 
on  her  tomb,  though  nothing  can  difier  more  from  the  half-obliterated 
monastic  sentences  thereon  inscribed.  Then  he  proceeds  to  do  the  > 
honours  of  the  monuments  of  the  ancestors  of  the  noble  family,  whose 
pew  with  its  crimson  curtains  and  cushions,  takes  up  a  good  sixth  of  the 
church,  and  is  exalted  two  feet  higher  than  any  other.  > 

Pass  into  the  other  church,  and  you  will  find  every  thing  ditto  to  this  — 
by  which  you  gather,  that  a  nobleman's  family  is  resident  in  each  parish :  ; 
and  that  there  exists  no  slight  rivalry  between  them,  you  learn  from  the  z^  \ 
with  which  the  clerk  of  either  parish  extols  and  magnifies  the  superiority  oi  > 
his  lord  and  his  lord's  ancestors,  over  the  patron  peer  of  the  other  church  i 
and  his  progenitors.      [ 

One  amen-crier  has  certainly  the  advantage  over  his  antagonist,  in  this  —    > 
that  he  can  boast  of  the  greater  number  of  monuments  belonging  to  his    ^ 
lord's  ancestors,  neither  can  their  superior  grandeur  be  disputed  ;  but  then, 
his  opponent  stoutly  avers,  that  the  cofiins  in  his  patron's  v  ault  infinitely    i 
surpass  in  magnificence  any  which  the  other  is  able  to  display,  and  boldly    ' 
challenges  him  to  the  proof,  "  that  the  gentleman  may  judge  for  himself."    ' 
But  from  this  test  Master  Ralph  Digwell  always  shrinks,  well  knowing  that    . 
the  coffins  of  the  noble  Fitz- Aymers  would  make  a  very  sorry  appearance^    < 
bereft  of  the  rich  velvet,  gold  lace,  silver-gilt  nails,  and  all  the  rest  of  their 
pompous  funereal  decorations,  which  he  has  since  converted  to  his  own  use.    > 
Nay,  there  is  a  plumber  in  a  market-town,  a  few  miles  distant,  who  most 
suppose  that  Ralph  Digwell  is  the  proprietor  of  a  lead-mine,  from  the  vast 
Quantity  of  that  metal  which  he  has  sold  to  him,  during  the  time  he  has  hdd 
the  office  of  sexton  and  parish  clerk  in  the  church  of  St  Maiy,  Deepdale. 
•  From  this  hint  you  may  infer,  gentle  reader,  that  it  is  well  for  Ralph  Dig-    • 
well  that  the  present  Earl  Fitz-Aymer  entertains  such  a  horror  of  eveiy    ■ 
thing  that  can  remind  him  of  death,  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  his  ever  en-    • 
terinj^  the  family  vault,  till  he  is  himself  coffined,  and  carried  thither,  to  take    i 
up  his  final  residence  among  his  ancestors ;  when  he  will  be,  most  proba- 
bly, as  insensible  of  the  depredations  that  have  been  committed  upon  their 
funereal  finery,  as  to  those*  that  will,  undoubtedly,  be  perpetrated  upon  his    : 
own,  provided  the  same  sly  knave  keeps  the  key  of  his  doinus  tdtima. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  the  rival  sextons  met  at  a  little  wicket-gate 
which  affords  a  means  of  communication  between  their  respective  church- 
yards, and  mutually  drew  up  for  a  gossip  ;  for,  though  they  never  talked 
without  quarrelling,  yet  they  always  made  a  point  of  conversing  whenever 
they  did  meet.  "  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,** 
saith  the  proverb,  and  Master  Digwell  accosted  Peter  Pitchpipc  as  follows: 

"  I  reckon  our  church  will  boast  a  Grander  bridal  to-morrow  than  poor 
St  Agnes  ever  witnessed,  since  the  disappointed  old  maid,  who  built  it, 
laid  the  foundation-stone.  Somebody,  who  shall  be  nameless,  would  like 
to  pocket  my  fee  on  the  occasion." 

**  Nei<fhbour  Digwell,"  returned  Pitchpipe,  "  1  don't  teach  the  youttff 
ones  their  catechism  every  Sunday,  without  bearing  in  mind  the  tentS 
eommandment ;  and,  to  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  mind,  I  would  not  give  thee 
half-a'crown  for  thy  fees  to-morrow." 
"Not  balf-a-crown  for  my  fees,  at  the  \vedd\Tvg  o^  "nvj  \iOt^%  ^-kq^^Vrs^ 
LMdjr  Anne,  witb  a  grand  Marquis  I    TVwil  is  norSMn^ViMX  ?wa  ww!»,i^ 
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d  scrtecb'Owl !  because  the  young  Viscount  donU  get  my  Lady 

so  he  would,  you  barbarous  flint-heart !  if  the  young  lady,  poor 

ht  be  free  to  choose.** 

he  should,  Master  Pitchpipe,  pity  she  should,  if  so  be  she  were 

enough  to  wish  to  marry  such  a  wild-fire  spark  as  be ;  and  his 

my  lord  born  foes  too,  as  a  man  may  say,  when  their  grandfa* 
3ach  other  in  a  duel  under  the  fairies'  oak,  on  the  heath  yonder.'* 
3an  say  to  that  Master  Digwell,  is,  that  the  young  people  have 
r  Christians  than  the  old  ones;  ay,  and  read  their  Bibles  to  bet< 
;e  :  for  there  we  arc  commanded  to  love,  and  not  to  hate,  our  ene- 
)t  but  what  my  Lord  Deepdale  would  have  civen  them  his  blessing, 
tz- Aymer  hod  not  been  such  a  hard-hearted  man,  that  he  preferrM 
even^  to  the  happiness  of  his  only  child,  and  so  forbade  her  to 
iOrd  Beauchamp.*' 

n  the  right  of  it,  too,  when  he  can  marry  her  to  a  Marquis,  which 
is  a  grander  thm^  than  an  E^,  and  next  to  a  Duke.'* 

for  my  part,**  said  Peter  Pitchpipe,  "  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
hand  in  marrying  such  an  unsuitable  couple  as  the  old  withered 
ind  lovely  Lady  Anne." 

the  Marquis's  money  dunks  well  in  my  bag,  I  shall  think  him 

I  enough  for  any  lady,  tot  her  be  who  she  may,'*  returned  Digwell, 

donic  grin. 

3on  you,  you  greedy  old  churl !  you  know  very  well  that  Lady 

iB  him  worse  than  death.*' 

may  be  his  concern,  but  it  is  none  of  mine ;  for,  look  ye,  I  never 

from  a  bride  in  my  life,  if  she  were  ever  such  a  happy  one :  so 

Leeps  my  eye  upon  the  bridegroom." 

>Aymer  Castle,  the  subject  of  my  Lady  Anne's  bridal  fomiod 

stiU  more  an^  discussion  than  it  had  done  between  the  rival 
and  report  said,  that  the  youn^  lady  had  wept,  entreated,  and 
At  at  the  feet  of  the  obdurate  Ean,  her  father,  in  a  vam  attempt  to 
on  him  to  excuse  her  from  these  abhorrent  nuptials.  Modi  mora 
tpon  tlie  occasion  than  was  true  j  for  never  was  a  younjg  Iidylen 
le  than  Lady  Anne.  She  was,  in  sooth,  a  lass  ot  spint,  and  had 
ted,  nor  been  afflicted  with  a  single  hysteric  fit,  in  all  her  life : 
were  the  swoonings  and  hysterics  that  were  reported  of  her ;  not 
»f  wrin^ng  of  hands  and  rending  of  hair,  besides  tears  too  mani- 
ord.  But  these  were  things  of  course,  and  the  natural  conse- 
f  her  dislike  to  the  mature  spouse  her  careful  papa  had  provided 
ill  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  in  the  two  parishes,  were  cla- 
id  passionate,-  in  their  sympathy  for  her,  and  indi/vnation  against 
and  the  bridegroom  elect  The  village  mind  was  in  a  state  of  the 
citation,  respecting  the  nuptials  of  the  much-pitied  Lady  Anne, 

day  that  was  appointed  for  their  solemnization  arrived ;  and,  as 
ig  was  uncommonly  fine,  the  church-yard  of  St  Mary,  Deepdale, 
g^d  with  all  the  indignant  and  sight-loving  inhabitants  of  the  two 
'The  women  forsook  the  houses,  the  men  the  fields :  the  hay 
>  turn  itself,  by  the  one,  and  the  pots  to  boil,  or  cool,  at  their  own 
,  by  the  other.    No  one  could  attend  to  his  own  concerns  for 
►f  those  of  my  Lady  Anne,  and  every  one  was  in  the  very  height 
ing  them,  when  the  bridal  procession  drove  up;  and  they  half 
ir  commiseration  for  her  in  the  extravagant  delight  and  wonder 
h  they  surveyed  the  long  train  of  showy  equipages,  with  so  many 
ressed  folks  within,  and  still  finer  dressed  servants  wixYio\il,^\A 
ynrv  in  their  sold  and  silver-laced  hats.    There  were  «i\)\\TvAtti«^ 
'daisies,  look  thero  /"  from  the  women,  and  "  &l&Tm  c?  iKai«>* 
sa,  and  "my  eyear'  from  tfao  boys  and  giIll^  as  each  r«m* 
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set  down  its  noble  freight,  and  drove  off  to  make  way  for  another,  and  ano- 
ther, and  another  after  that,  till  the  good  people  firmly  believed  that  all  the 
lords  and  ladies  in  England,  save  and  except  old  my  Lord  Deepdale,  and 
young  my  Lord  Beauchamp,  his  son,  were  come  to  my  Lady  Anne's  wed- 
ding. Never  had  been  seen  in  that  church-yard  such  a  waving  of  ostrich  and 
marabout  plumage,  and  fluttering  of  white  lace  veils,  as  was  exhibited  that 
morning  by  the  six  young  and  nolue  bridemaids.  As  for  the  bride  herself,  she 
was  dressed  much  like  other  brides  of  her  rank  and  expectations,  in  an  ortho- 
dox quantity  of  white  satin  and  Brussels  lace.  She  wore  no  bonnet ;  and  her 
rich  profusion  of  sunny  tresses  were  wreathed  with  orange  blossoms,  and 
partially  shaded  with  a  lon^veil,  of  the  most  superb  lace.  She  was  in  form 
petite,  but  perfectly  sylph-like,  and  sweetly  pretty.  She  looked  a  little  pale 
or  so,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  shed  no  tears.  In  fact,  she  appeared 
to  have  made  up  her  mind  to  go  through  the  business  with  firmness,  in 
compliance  with  the  exordiums  of  her  lady  mother,  who,  before  she  left  the 
carnage,  had  pathetically  entreated  her  "  not  to  expose  herself,  by  any  pub- 
lic manifestation  of  her  sentiments  towards  her  future  husband." 

Lady  Anne  was  an  onl}[  child,  and,  of  course,  a  spoiled  child :  she  had  eariy 
known  and  felt  her  own  importance,  and  had  been  accustomed  from  her 
very  cradle,  to  have  her  own  way  in  eveiy  thing.  It  was  only  in  this  most 
important  action  of  her  life  that  she  had  received  a  serious  contradiction. 
But  in  this,  the  Earl,  her  father,  resolutely,  and  somewhat  harshly,  enforced 
his  paternal  authority ;  and,  in  contests  of  this  kind,  the  weaker  party  is 
generally  obliged  to  yield  to  the  will  of  the  stronger.  It  was,  however, 
plain  to  all,  that  it  was  no  meek,  lamb-like  sacrifice  that  they  were  leading 
so  gaily  decked  out  to  the  altar:  there  was  a  self-willed  petulance  in  her 
air,  and  a  scornful  spirit  in  her  eye,  that  made  the  Marquis  shrink,  and 
look  like  the  fool  he  was,  whenever  he  encountered  its  disdainful  glance ; 
and  there  was  even  eloquence  in  the  manner  in  .which  she  trampled  the 
beautiful  flowers  that  were  strewn  before  her.  It  was  one  of  the  ways  m 
which  the  little  vixen  vented  her  angry  displeasure  at  the  pomps  and  vao^ 
ties  prepared  in  honour  of  the  scene  in  which  she  was  to  be  tne  reluctant 
prima  donna.  The  Earl,  her  father,  was  evidently  mortified  and  exastperat- 
ed  with  her ;  and  there  was  something  approaching  to  brutality  in  the 
rough  manner  in  which  he  seized  her  tiny  wiute-gloved  hand,  and  drew  it 
through  his  arm,  to  lead  her  into  the  church.  There  was  answerins  dis- 
dain m  the  indignant  flash  of  her  bright  blue  eye,  and  the  sudden  suflusion 
of  the  pale  cheek  with  glowing  crimson ;  also,  there  was  a  certain  slight, 
but  decidedly  rebellious,  motion  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  retrograde  step,  with 
the  pretty  little  foot  of  the  bride,  as  though  she  would  have  resisted  cro68iii£ 
the  threshold  of  the  church.  But  the  resolute  Earl  drew  her  forcibly  forward 
—  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  have  given  him  positive  pleasure  to  beat  the 
provoking  young  slut ;  but  there  is  no  managing  family  matters  in  public, 
and  she  permitt^  him  to  lead  her  up  to  the  altar  without  any  futher  show 
of  resbtance.  The  Marquis  took  his  proper  place  by  her  side,  —  the  mi- 
nister opened  his  book.  The  bridemaids  looked  as  interesting  as  they 
could,  and  put  all  the  blushes  they  could  command  upon  immediate  service. 
The  bridemen  looked  quizzical,  the  E^l  authorative,  the  Countess  appre- 
hensive, the  bridegroom  foolish,  and  the  bride  sullen.  No  one  appeared 
perfectly  at  ease  but  Ralph  Di^well,  the  parish  clerk,  whose  horn  was 
mightily  exalted  upon  the  occasion ;  and  he  was  (in  his  own  opinion,  at 
least)  tne  most  important  person  present,  and  certainly  the  most  to  be  en- 
.  vied,  as  he  stood  in  all  the  glories  of  a  bran-new  black  coat,  purchased 
upon  the  speculation  of  the  noble  bridegroom's  anticipated  donation,  hold- 
ing a  huge  open  prayer-book,  and  literally  panting  to  pronounce  the  final 
amen,  which  he  always  considered  the  most  consequentid  word  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  laatrimony.  There  was  a  dead  Yvna\i  m  ^ihe  Ocraxdi\  ^oit  >^<&Vindft- 
gnfom  bad  alresay  signified  his  astwati  in  ans^^i  to  ii}DAX*ixxi^i\AsX^j(Qm«> 
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^  thou  have  this  woman  for  thy  wedded  wife?''  and  the  miniiter, 
he  bride,  said,  though  rather  m  a  faltering  tone  (for  he  was  well 
do  nature  of  her  sentiments  towards  the  bridegroom,)  "  Wilt 
his  man  for  thy  wedded  husband  V*  expecting  hesitation,  or  a 
rs,  in  reply,  if  not  an  obstinate  silence.  Lady  Anne,  however, 
the  crying  sort :  she  seldom  hesitated  upon  any  point,  and  she 
ke  her  mind  ;  so  she  boldly  and  decidedly  answered,  "  I  will 
loud  a  tone  that  the  resolute  negative  resounded  through  the 
sn,  turning  quickly  to  the  crest-fallen  bridegroom,  she  said,  '*  I 
before,  my  lord  ;  and  now  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  I  am  in 

Lnne,  I  blush  for  the  impropriety  of  your  conduct !"  said  the 

^  Mid  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  of  the  manner  in  which 

sposed  yourself,  by  putting  this  public  insult  upon  the  Mar- 

lystock." 

le  Marquis  of  Greystock  possessed  the  common  feelings,  or 

able  delicacy,  of  a  gentleman,  mamma^  he  would  have  spared 

ible  of  coming  hither,  and  himself  the  mortification  of  a  public 

itumed  Lady  Anne. 

come,  madam  !  I  am  not  to  be  thus  trifled  with,"  said  the  Elarl, 

and  I  insist  upon  your  fulfilling  your  engagement  with  the 

entered  into  an  engagement  with  him,**  said  Lady  Anne  pout* 

lave  for  you.  Lady  Anne." 
ue,  papa ;  but  that  is  quite  another  thing." 
tell  i^ou,  madam,  that  you  shall  marrjr  the  Marquis,"  said  the 
ng  his  brows  most  awfully  upon  the  fair  rebeL 
nble,  papa ;  for  you  see  the  church  very  properly  considers  the 
ent  an  indispensable  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony ;  and,  as 
nan  of  conscience,  I  find  it  impossible  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
I  am  asked  by  the  minister  it  I  will  have  a  man  I  hate  for  my 
sband." 

nd  your  conscience !"  retorted  the  earl  furiously. 

e  mortified  Marquis  drew  the  Elarl  aside,  to  propose  some  plan 

ate  consideration ;  the  Countess  joined  herseu  to  the  council. 

in  the  church  had  been  thrown  into  utter  consternation,  by  the 

1  freak  of  my  Lady  Anne.    The  parson  looked  down  upon  hiB 

jmay ;  Ralph  Digwell  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  perversity  of  the 

like  squire  Richard,  in  Vanbrugh's  comedy,  "  thought  she  was 

to  be  whipped."    The  bridemaidens  tittered :  the  bnderaen  ele- 

eye-brows,  and  stared.    The  elders  of  the  bride's  family  were 

y  look  the  bridegroom's  friends  in  the  face,  after  the  insult  they 

ed  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis,  from  their  wayward  young 

or  which  they  began  to  offer  apologies  in  the  most  doleful  tone 

^» 

it  did  the  bride  meantime  ?  Truly,  the  bride  did  the  wisest  thing 
)uld  do,  under  such  circumstances ;  for  she  fairly  walked  out  <H 
,  through  the  door  opposite  to  that  by  which  she  entered  it;  and, 
1  the  speed  with  which  youth  and  love  could  inspire  her,  she  hur- 
;h  the  church-yard,  and  passing  through  the  wicket-gate  of  com- 
1,  entered  that  adjoining,  where  she  was  met,  and  rapturously 
Y  an  elegant  young  man,  who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain, 
ler  than  ner  favoured  lover,  the  Viscount  Beauchamp.    By  him 
imediately  conducted  into  the  church  of  St.  Ajgnea,  "wView  «\bo 
bed  priest  Btood  in  readiness  at  the  altar,  book  in  btmdjUecQiCV^^A. 
DigwelPs  rival,  Peter  Pitchpipe,    There,  too,  wew  aBmera^^fi^ 
2w  of  the  Viscount,  prepared  to  officiate  fts  bndem»At»  wA!V» 
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younger  brother,  who  obligingly  undertook  to  give  away  the  bride.  No  ex- 
planation was  necessanr ;  for  it  was  idl  a  preconcerted  plan,  arranged 
through  the  agency  of  Lucy  Pitcbpipe,  the  parish  clerk's  daughter,  who 
filled  the  post  of  waiting-maid  to  Lafly  Anne. 

No  time  was  consumed  in  idle  compliments ;  and,  without  so  much  as 
pausing  for  the  bride  to  recover  her  breath,  the  minister  commenced  the 
marriage-service,  in  which  he  used  such  laudable  despatch,  that  the  enraged 
father  and  rejected  bridegroom  only  entered  the  church  in  time  to  hear 
Lady  Anne  pronounce  as  decided  an  "J  tot/i,"  as  she  had  before  an  **  I  will 
not:' 

"  I  foihid  the  marriage !  Proceed  at  your  peril,"  vociferated  the  Elari,  in 
a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  I  was  of  age  yesterday,"  said  the  half-wedded  bride,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis to  the  solemn  vow  of  obedience  which,  in  defiance  of  the  paternal 
interdict,  she  persisted  in  making. 

"  I  Hill  disinherit  you,"  exclaimed  the  an^  Earl. 

"With  all  my  wordly  goods  I  thee  endow,"  pursued  the  lover  bride- 
groom, with  a  look  of  unutterable  tenderness:  and  the  Earl  had  the  moiti- 
licationof  witnessing  the  conclusion  of  the  spousal  rites.  The  Marquis, 
secins  no  reason  for  his  doin;^  the  same,  fiung  himself  into  the  elegant 
traveUing-carriage  which  he  had  provided  for  a  very  different  occasion,  and 
shouted  to  the  post-lads  to  take  the  white  and  silver  cockades  out  of  their 
hats,  and  drive  ofi!  Ralph  Digwell  stood  looking  ailer  him,  with  a  rueful 
countenance ;  while  the  melancholy  conviction,  ^*'  no  hopes  of  golden -fees 
to-day,"  smote  upon  his  heart,  and  he  began  to  cast  about  in  his  mind 
how  his  new  black  coat  was  to  be  paid  for,  there  being  no  present  proepect 
of  a  death  h)  his  patron's  family ;  and  he  reflecteo,  with  o  bitter  pang  of 
envy,  upon  the  superior  good  fortune  of  his  rival,  Peter  Pitchpipe. 

With  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  higher  powers  on  this  extraordinaiy 
business, be  it  known,  that  the  Earl  Fitz-Aymer  talked  loudly  and  angrily; 
and  the  bride,  who  knew  her  cue,  listened  patiently  till  all  his  sayings  were 
exhausted.  She  was  then  all  duty  and  submission.  The  bridegroom  was  as 
conciliatory  as  the  husband  of  an  heiress  ought  to  be.  The  lady  mother  tem- 
porised, as  lady  mothers  generally  do  on  such  occasions,  and  at  len^h  mollifi- 
ed the  wrath  of  her  offended  lord,  by  reminding  him  of  the  admirable  geo- 
graphical situation  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Deepdale  and  himself,  for  a  raamage 
between  their  heirs.  He  acknowledged  the  propriety  of  the  remark  ;  and  toe 
thought  struck  him,  at  the  same  moment,  that,  considering  the  resolute  tem- 
per of  Lady  Anne,  it  was  very  well  that  she  had  not  contracted  an  alliance 
which  offered  no  such  local  advantages ;  and,  as  the  Earl  of  Deepdale,  who 
was  in  every  respect  liis  equal,  ofiered  to  make  all  proper  settlemoats  upon 
her,  he  at  length  determined  to  shake  hands  with  his  noble  neighbour,  and 
bestowed  a  sort  of  sulky  benediction  on  the  newly-wedded  pair,  which  he 
qualified  with  an  intimation  that  he  should  expect  them  to  proceed  to  the 
continent,  and  reside  there  for  ai  twelvemonth  at  least,  as  his  friend  the 
Marquis  of  Oreystock  would  consider  himself  very  dishonourably  treated 
if  he  were  to  be  publicly  reconciled  to  them  before  that  period.  The  hap- 
py pair  readily  agreed  to  this  arrangement ;  hot  the  term  of  their  banian- 
ment  was  very  considerably  shortened  by  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  of 
Greystock,  who,  in  a  fit  of  bachelor  desperation,  took  to  wife  his  chaplain's 
pretty  sister,  who  made  him  one  of  the  happiest  elderly  gentlemen  in  the 
peerage,  and  perfectly  consoled  him  for  the  afiTront  he  had  received  ficom 
Lady  Anne  Fitz-Aymer. 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^MAT  TOU  LUV  IT." 

IFrom  "7U  0«i,"  for   UBS.] 

"How  justly  am  I  punished  for  being  such  a  proud,  such  a  happy  bride  !** 
aid  the  gentle  Countess  of  Lavagnalto  herself.  "  How  deeply  did  I  feel 
the  triumph,  which  I  did  not  show,  when  Fiesco  was  mine  —  when  the 
dieam  was  realised,  the  sweet  and  dazzling  dream,  that  Fiesco  loved  me  f 
Alas !  I  have  loved  him  too  well !  I  have  only  felt  my  existence  in  his  pre- 
isiiee!  and  now  I  had  but  just  be^gun  to  lose  the  awe  whidi  mingled  with 
m^  love  for  him — to  lose  the  timid,  trembling  awe  of  a  girl's  love,  in  all  a 
wifo'e  tmdp  free  affection.  Yet  all  my  happiness  seems  breaking  up ! 
Fieeoo  is  changed  —  wherefore,  I  know  not;  how,  I  can  scarcely  tell; 
only  this  poor  heart  feels  the  change.  Only  feels  it,  did  I  say  ?  Dk>  I  not 
know  it !  for  he  is  not  here. —  Where  is  your  master  V*  said  the  young 
Coanteae,  turning  suddenly  to  her  nurse,  who  at  that  instant  entered  &e 
leom :  "  has  not  my  Lord  returned  ?" 

"  Ah  no,  my  sweet  one !"  replied  the  old  and  loving  nurse :  "  that  is,  he  is 
not  now  at  home.  He  came  in  soon  after  yourself.  But  only  to  change  his 
dress  for  gay  and  masquerading  garments,  and  went  out,  unattended,  even 
by  a  iiii^e  Ucquey." 

'  And  left  he  no  message  for  me  ?  How  coald  you  see  him  depart,  with- 
out using  the  privile^  which  my  love  has  given  you  ?  Dear  nurse !  had 
■ot  your  woman's  wit  a  word  to  keep  him  ?" 

"  I  made  bold  to  speak  to  him,"  she  answered ;  *'  to  ask  when  he  would 
rstum — what  message  he  would  leave  with  me.    He  stared  at  me,  as  if  his 
thoo^ts  were  wandering,  at  first ;  but  at  the  repeated  mention  of  your 
nma,  a  sc^  and  gracious  smile  came  like  light  over  his  countenance,  and 
iMbade  me  bear  a  thousand  loves  to  my  dear  mistress." 
"Bat  his  return !  — spake  he  not  of  his  return,  nurse  ?" 
''No,  sweet  one!  not  a  word  did  he  say.    T  would  have  asked  again, 
bqt.he  was  gone  while  the  words  were  on  my  lips." 
"Weil,  nurse!  good  night!" 

"Ch)od  night !  Why,  my  own  child !  you  are  not  undressed  yet !  Shall 
1  I  send  your  maidens  to  you  ?  —  or,  let  me  stay  to-nigfht ;  for  you  seem  sad 
1      and  thoughtful,  and  might  not  please  to  bear  the  gaze  of  young  and  careless 

ayes.*' 
^        "Dear  nurse!  food  night !  I  need  no  help  at  present,  I  shall  not  go  to 
rest  just  yet ;  indeed,  I  could  not  rest    Yet  stay  awhile.    Take  hence 
■      thfse  glittering  baubles — on  this  aching  bosom  they  hang  too  heavily. 
Untwist  these  jewels  from  my  hair.    Why  am  I  thus  bedizened,  unless  m 
r      nwdcecy  of  an  acting  heart  ?    Nurse,  dear  nurse,  how  kind  you  are !  *Ti8 
sweet  to  rest  my  head  upon  your  bosom — it  has  been  often  laid  there." 
"  Wliat  is  the  matter,  darling  ?*'  said  the  nurse,  looking  down  fondly  on 
I     the  soft  downcast  ejres  of  her  beloved  lady,  and  smoothing  the  beautiful 
k     hair  on  her  brow  with  her  wrinkled  hand.    Leonora  did  not  answer  just  at 
^     fint :  but  when  she  did  rep]/,  aheg&itly  raised  her  head,  and  said,  vXntfiA 

jiMitBr,    ^ 
/        '^P^ibmpe,  dear  ntuie  f  Iain  eearcely  tell,  myself,  whal  1  \\ave  U)  oWft- 
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plain  of:  and,  if  so,  I  am  sure  I  ought  not  to  trouble  othera  with  1117  6»- 
cic8."  The  old  nurse  was  discieet  enough  to  see  that  her  mistrese  did  not 
wish  to  be  questioned. 

*  *  *  *  4t  ilt  « 

Long  before  the  hour  of  matins  the  Countess  of  Lavagna  entered  tlie 
ancient  church  where  she  was  accustomed  to  perform  her  aevotions.  An 
attendant  followed  her,  bearing  a  basket  of  orange  blcMBSoms  and  white 
roses.  They  passed  onward  through  the  Ions  and  dusky  aisles  to  a  littk 
vaulted  chapel.  The  gentle  lady  knelt  for  a  ^w  minutes  before  the  altai^ 
and  then  filled  the  silver  vases  there  with  her  fresh  and  snowy  flowers.  IkM 
her  attendant  quitted  the  chapel,  she  turned  to  an  old  monument  that  stood 
at  the  farthest  end.  It  was  the  monument  of  a  former  Count  of  Lavagpa 
a  brave  and  gentle  warrior,  who  had  been  killed  in  battle  a  short  time  alter 
his  marriage.  The  figure  of  the  young  nobleman,  carved  in  white  maiUe^ 
lay  upon  the  tomb.  His  youn^  widow  had  erected  the  monument  not  lone 
before  her  death,  for  she  had  died  within  the  year  of  her  widowhood ;  and 
her  own  tomb  had  been  erected  at  the  foot  of  ner  husband's. 

"  I  was  wont  to  pity  thee,"  said  Leonora.  "  I  was  wont  to  come  hit 
and  feel  that  I  could  have  mourned  with  thee,  young  and  melancholy  I 
deprived  so  soon  of  thy  dearest  earthly  treasure !  but  now  I  almost  envy  1 
a  lot.  'Tis  better  to  mourn  the  high-minded, honourable,  dead,  than  to  l>ewail, 
as  I  do  now,  the  lost  glory  of  the  living.  I  almost  wish  this  aching  heart  01 
mine  was  freed  from  Uie  wretched  vanities  of  the  unsatisfying  world." 

For  a  little  while  the  gentle  lady  stood  in  deep  thought,  leaning  upon 
the  marble  monument  of  the  young  and  widowed  Countess  of  Lava^na : 
then  she  remembered,  that  it  was  not  merely  to  bewail  her  own  trouoles, 
that  she  had  entered  the  sacred  edifice  ;  but  to  confess  that  she  herself  was 
weak  and  sinful,  and  to  prajr  for  patience  to  bear  the  trials  of  her  lot,  and 
faith  to  walk  meekly  and  resignedly  with  her  God.    She  rose  up  from  her 

3uiet  prayers  refreshed  and  comforted  in  spirit.  Nay,  she  lefl  the  church 
eeply  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  muimuring  at  any  trial  she  might 
be  called  upon  to  endure;  for  her  eye  fell  upon  an  old  pdnting  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  standing  in  the  midst  of  cruel  mockers  in  tne  purple  robe, 
with  the  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  and  the  reed  in  his  hand.  Underneath 
the  picture  was  written,  **  He  pleased  not  Himself."  Those  words  conveyed 
to  the  heart  cf  Leonora  the  lesson  she  felt  it  necessary  to  learn,  and  to  learn 
at  once. 

The  doorof  Fiesco's  own  wpartment  was  partly  open.  Leonora,  as  she 
passed  by,  pushed  it  a  little  farther  open,  and  said,  playfully  and  gently, 
"May  I  come  in?"  No  answer  was  returned;  and,  peeping  into  the 
apartment,  she  repeated  her  question.  Ficsco  had  thrown  himself  back  on 
the  couch  where  he  had  been  siting,  and  was  fast  asleep.  Lightly  and 
cautiously  she  stole  across  the  room  and,  bending  down  over  him,  she 
kissed  his  forehead.  Still  Fiesco  did  not  wake :  he  was  too  wearied  to 
feel  so  slight  a  disturbance,  as  the  gentle  voice,  and  the  light  footfall,  and 
the  sofl  lips,  of  Leonora.  She  sat  down  opposite  her  husband,  to  wait 
Quietly  his  awaking ;  and,  as  her  full  gaze  rested  on  his  countenance,  she 
tnought  within  herself,  "  Can  this  be  the  most  thoughtless  witling  in  Genoa? 
Can  that  broad,  thoughtful  brow,  those  deep-set  eyes,  those  lips  soclosdy 
shut,  and  so  expressive  of  decision  ana  firmness,  can  they  be  the  expiw- 
81  ve  features  otFiesco's  real  chamcter  ?  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  mu 
should  be  utterly  given  up  to  frivolous  and  wanton  pleasures  V*  Just  then, 
a  frown  knit  the  brow  of  the  sleeper,  and  his  lip  and  nostril  were  slishtly 
curied  with  an  indignant  and  haughty  scorn.  He  struck  his  firmly  closed 
hand  upon  the  open  pages  of  a  book  that  lay  upon  the  couch  beside  him, 
and  a  few  muttered  words  escaped  from  ma  Upa.  TVv&  b<Mk  fell^  andj 
as  Leonora  took  it  ud,  the  title  met  hex  eye.    ""Yoxi^Mw^^jwrnswi 
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fttioiui  of  Cicero,"  she  said,  as  Fiasco  awoke,  offering  htm  the 

she  spoke. 
[  1"  he  said,  carlessly  taking^  the  book,  but  appearing  a  litde 

"  You  mean,  my  Leonora,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
T  this  same  dall  volume." 

Cibo  had  become  the  wife  of  Giovanni  Ludovico  Fiesco, 
Lavaca,  soon  afler  he  came  into  possession  of  his  paternal 
.    His  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  noble  among 

of  Genoa  La  Superba,  as  that  city  of  beautiful  palaces  has 
named.  Not  lon^  after  his  marriage,  to  the  astonishment  of 
became  an  altered  being.  The  ouiet  manliness,  the  deep  resery- 
.fulness  of  his  character,  left  him  suddenly.  He  became,  to 
.nee,  madly  devoted  to  the  pleasures  and  follies  of  the  most 
ociety  in  Genoa.  Some  thought  he  was  an  infatuated  gambler : 
Led  upon  him  as  the  dupe  of  some  shameless  woman ;  and 
was  coupled  with  the  names  of  many  ladies  high  in  rank 
md  wanton  in  their  demeanour.    Some  few,  and  those  utter, 

0  tlie  gentle,  lovely  Leonora,  expressed  their  fears  that  be  was 
d  and  wretched  in  his  marriage,  and  that  the  wife  of  his  choice 
ome  unhappy.  Leonora  herself  said  nothing,  made  no  oom- 
t  every  indignity  with  an  undisturbed  sweetness ;  but  she  be- 
ly  and  quietly  sad,  though  she  smiled  and  spoke  as  usuaL 

*  *  *  *  4t  * 

>u  not  stay  beside  me  a  little  while,  my  Fiesco  ?''  said  Leonora  as, 

his  arm,  they  ascended  the  marble  staircase  of  the  Doria  Palace, 

•lease  you  that  I  come,  and  yet  we  are  as  strangers  to  one  an- 

lever  we  appear  together.    Do  I  tease  you,  my  beloved  hus- 

3  continued,  observmg  that  Fiesco's  head  was  turned  away, 

e  you  ?  Forgive  me,  if  I  do ;  and  I  will  be  silent" 

id  not  heard  her  first  question ;  but  he  recovered,  with  a  smile, 

sep  abstraction.    "Tease  me!  (he  repeated  her  words)  you 

.  delight  me,  at  all  times.'' 

oke,  the  doors  of  the  splendid  saloon  were  thrown  open  by  the 

bo  attended  them ;  ana,  in  a  minute,  Fiesco  was  at  the  side  of  a 

sautiful  woman,  and  one  distin^isbed  for  her  boldness  and  levi- 

exquisitely  beautiful  and  of  high  rank. 

herself  was  soon  annoyed  by  the  familiar  and  offensive  attentions 

ino  Doria,  the  nephew  of  the  venerable  Andrea  Doria,  then  the 

1  Genoa.  Giannetino  was  an  ill-educated,  vulgar-minded  fellow, 
vom  enemy  of  the  Count  Fiesco ;  but  now,  to  the  astonishment 
;e,  his  friend  and  intimate  associate.    This  Giannetino  did  not 

conceal  his  admiration  of  the  lovely  Countess  of  Lavagna. 
ned  and  disgusted  with  his  insolent  familiarities,  the  chaste  and 
3nora  could  not  help  turning  her  eyes  once  or  twice,  almost  un- 
%  towards  her  husband.  She  saw  the  gaze  of  his  dark  proud 
or  a  moment,  full  and  stemlv,  on  Giannetino,  but  only  for  a  mo- 
most  calm  and  careless  smiles  succeeded, 
usband,"  she  said  to  Fiesco,  when  she  was  alone  with  him  after- 
)w  could  you  leave  me  so  the  whole  long  evening?  I  cannot  ex- 
If  again,  indeed  I  cannot,  to  such  attentions  from  Giannetino 
re  you  not  indignant  at  his  insolence  ?" 

lot  rather  charmed  at  his  exquisite  taste,**  replied  Fiesco,  smiling. 
f  rate,  my  Fiesco,"  said  Leonora,  "  I  shall  take  care  not  to  put 
ne  way  of  such  insulting  familiarities  again." 
,"  cried  Fiesco,  ^^ you  judge  poor  Giannetino  a\it\X^\»3t^^«  ^ 
9  complain  of  about  him." 
'OUT  true  opinion,  my  Fieaco  V* 
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Ha  Bt&red  at  her  a  moment :  then  drawing  her  gently  towards  luni,  1m 
playfully  twined  a  lon^  ringlet  of  her  luxuriant  hair  around  his  fingeiByaai. 
jusaed  the  downcast  lias  other  modest  eyes,  now  swelled  with  tears. 

'^  Yes,  yes!"  he  answered,  '*it  is  my  true  opinion,  sweetest  wife;  iMt 
why  do  yon  weep  ?"  for  now  her  tears  fell  fast.  ' 

'*  For  the  simplest  reason,  m^  Fiesco,"  she  replied,  fixing  her  tearful  eyea, 
with  an  appealing  look,  upon  ms  countenance ;  "  I  weep  because  I  am  mi- 
happy.  My  heart  is  full  of  grief  whenever  I  behold  my  husband,  the  first, 
the  noblest  mind  in  Gknoa,  as  I  have  this  night  beheld  him.  I  must  speak| 
if  only  to  remind  you  of  talents,  of  no  common  order,  that  you  seem  to  havs 
forgotten,  of  your  station  in  this  our  beloved  Genoa.  Does  not  the  state 
demand  your  services  7  Do  you  not  live  as  if  you  had  forgotten  all  this,  nj 
husband  ?" 

"  My  fair  and  eloquent  monitor,"  replied  Fiesco,  archly  ooaxingly,  ''are 
these  the  subjects  fit  for  ladies'  lips?" 

"  No,  not  for  ladies'  lips,  but  for  your  lips,  your  mind,  your  heart,  Fiesoo." 

"It  must  be  very  late;  'tis  long  past  midnight,"  remarked  FHesco,  his 
countenance  and  manner  expressing  only  careless  unconcern.  "  We  must 
to  rest,  my  Leonora.  I  will  send  your  women  to  you,  as  I  go  to  my  disss- 
ing-room.    You  are  pale  with  much  fatigue." 

"  Not  with  fatigue,  Fiesco,"  she  said,  sighing  deeply,  as  she  spoke ;  but 
he  was  gone,  and  her  words,  if  not  unheard,  were  quite  unhecdea. 

*  *  *  )|i  %  4.  * 

"  I  scarcely  thought  to  see  you  here,"  said  Paolo  Pansa ;  he  was  sitting 
in  the  library  of  the  Lavaca  Palace ;  "  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Count 
Fiesco.  I  have  been  wishmg  to  tell  you  that  your  levity  has  not  made  me 
your  dupe.  Those  very  smiles  upon  that  face  of  yours,  are  as  out  of  place 
as  the  gaudy  weeds  in  which  your  limbs  are  fancifully  clad.  Do  I  not  know 
that,  even  from  a  youth,  your  countenance  has  ever  worn  a  grave,  deep 
thoughtfulness.  Youn§  as  you  are,  the  lines  of  thought  are  deeply  grevcai 
there.  You  never  studied  aught  in  attire  but  a  manly  simplicity.  Why  is 
the  eagle  in  the  peacock's  plumage  ?'' 

''  Perhaps,"  said  Fiesco,  carelessly, "  I  am  as  others  have  often  been  be- 
fore me ;  as  many  a  dull  and  mopish  boy  has  become  when  he  has  escaped 
from  his  tutor,  and  lefl  off  poring  over  books.  Perhaps  I  am  tired,  heartily 
tired,  of  your  lessons,  with  all  due  deference  to  yourself,  my  dear  and  ho» 
noured  tutor.  Forgive  my  yawnmg,  but  the  sight  of  you  brings  to  my  re- 
membrance the  old  worn-out  story  of  freedom,  and  the  public  voice,  ana  the 
ri^ts  of  free-bom  men.  Pshaw !  it  makes  me  sick !  I  was  once  like  yon, 
most  honoured  sir !  —  a  lover  of  the  fabled  follies  of  old  Rome.  I  have  done 
dreaming  and  doating  about  heroes ;  Leonidas,  the  Spartan ;  ThemiBtocles, 
of  Athens ;  and  Tully,  your  favourite,  the  sweet  and  forceful  orator  of 
Rome ;  or  the  stem  Cato,  which  is  worshipped  now.  What  are  you  read- 
ing? Ha!  the  Life  of  Socrates:  'tis  rather  fine." 

Fansa  closed  the  book,  and,  looking  Fiesco  in  the  face,  not  sternly,  but 

very  calmly  and  searchingly,  he  said :  '*  I  remember,  among  the  fables  of 

old  Rome,  Fiesco,  the  story  of  a  deep  and  crafty  fellow,  who  played  the  fool 

till  he  persuaded  all  men  he  was  witless,  and  then  burst  forth  among  them 

like  a  fire-brand.    His  name  was  ?    What !  you  have  forgotten,  or  care 

not  to  remember.    Am  I  to  interpret  that  upraised  eyebrow,  and  that  smile 

of  unconcern,  into  such  language  ?    Well,  well,  'tis  an  old  story  that  yoa 

have  studied  to  some  purpose,  Count  of  Lavagna :  names,  we  know,  are 

nothing ;  but  the  plot  of  Brutus  has  not  been  forgotten  with  his  name. 

^    Nay,  nay,  do  not  look  offended.    If  you  wish  your  secret  to  be  safe,  tell  me 

to  be  silent ;  but  do  not  think  to  dupe  me.    Do  not  mistake  your  fnend ;  I 

ask  no  confidence.    I  wish  to  know  noHiung  thai  -yoM  yiws\^  no^  ti^^  t«GL 

me,  quite  imaaked;  but,  my  friend,  (my  cVmd,lbiad  aVraoi^  wa^^^  c»si^<i^ 
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luly  imhi^e  that  I  am  to  be  deceived  like  the  crowd  ? — I  who  have 
m  and  studied  you  so  long? — I  who  have  watched  over  you  siiice 
earSy  childhood  ?    There  is  a  secret,  is  there  Dot  ?" 
There  may,  and  there  may  not  be,"  replied  Fiesco,  rather  haughtily. 
That  is,"  said  Pansa,  "  you  own  the  fact,  but  do  not  choose  to  take  me 
your  counsels." 

[did  not  say  so,"  replied  Fiesco ;  "  but "  and  he  hesitated. 

N'ay,  my  fhend,"  exclaimed  Pansa,  "  you  need  not  hesitate  as  if  you 
ght  it  right  to  weigh  well  the  advantages  of  making  me  a  confidant  or 

I  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  should  decidedly  refuse  that  confidence,  were 
idered.  I  wish  for  an  answer  to  one  question,  and  I  have  done.  I  ex- 
your  fiery  spirit  will  take  it  as  an  insult ;  but  for  that  I  care  not  Are 
seeking  any  selfish  end  ?  Answer  me  this  question." 
[  had  struck  down  almost  any  man,  at  such  a  question,"  said  the  Count 
avagna ;  "  but  to  you  I  answer  at  once.  I  have  no  selfish  end  in  view, 
me  as  grand  and  glorious  as  an  ancient  Roman's." 
[  will  not  doubt  your  word,^my  son  ;  but  beware,  lest  in  this  secret  plot 
3ur'8,  in  which  you  evidently  make  so  many  dupes  —  beware,  lest  you 
naking  yourself  the  greatest.  You  know  I  always  had  a  rough,  blunt 
of  speaking ;  and,  therefore,  you  may  bear  with  me  while  I  tell  you  I 
not  your  a&cted  friendship  with  Giannetino  Doria,  a  man  you  hate.  I 
you  arm  in  arm  with  him  a  few  days  since.  I  saw  you  coming  with 
uom  the  Dona  Palace  this  very  morning.  I  saw  you  take  his  children, 
notherless  children,  in  your  arms,  9^  you  loved  them.  There  may  be 
By  in  this,  and  many  other  ways  of  your's  that  I  have  lately  noted ;  bat 
e  is  a  lack  of  honesty  that  I  cannot  tolerate." 

Stop,  stop,  I  entreat  you,"  exclaimed  Fiesco,  in  a  voice  scarcely  louder 
I  a  whisper,  his  cheek  becoming  of  ashy  paleness,  and  his  eyes  glarins 
leir  deep  sockets.     *'  'Tis  well  that  I  respect  those  snow-white  hairs.  I 
Igo  mad,  if  you  continue  speaking  such  stabbing  words." 
There's  no  occasion  for  all  this  violence,  boy :  no,  no,  not  boy,"  said 
sa,  checking  himself,  and  looking  with  affection  on  his  pupil.   "I  meant 
to  insult  or  hurt  you.    Not  boy,  except  in  one  sense,  except  when  I  ad- 
»  you  as  my  son ;  for  as  my  son  I  ever  must  regard  you." 
.  servant  entered  here,  announcing  to  his  master  that  the  signora  Ver- 
.  and  Caliogno,  were  waiting  helow. 
I  will  see  them  presently,"  said  Fiesco. 

And  as  I,"  said  Pansa,  "  wish  to  see  neither  one  nor  the  other  (for,  to 
the  truth,  I  have  no  opinion  of  them,)  I  shall  take  my  leave.  This  door 
.  lead  me,  will  it  not,  Fiesco  ?  to  the  apartments  of  your  wife,  the  love- 
;  and  the  sweetest  gentlewoman  that  I  have  ever  known." 
Leonora  always  sees  you  with  delight,"  said  Fiesco,  throwing  open 
dobr  for  Pansa ;  '*  and  you  will  find  her  in  her  favourite  room,  or  on  the 
ace,  looking  towards  the  sea." 

Those  children  !"  said  Fiesco  to  himself,  when  left  alone ;  "  he  touched 
there.    I  felt  a  villian  when  I  kissed  those  children !  A  woman  passea 

said, '  That  man's  a  father ;'  and  Giannetino,  whom  I  hate,  smiled 
li  such  fond,  paternal  love,  that  all  my  hatered  turned,  for  a  moment, 
k  upon  myself.  I  felt  myself  no  father,  but  a  low,  treacherous  villian.  If 
r  the  great  enemy  of  man  entered  my  heart,  it  was  when  I  kissed  those 
dren," 

^or  many  minutes,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  library,  deep  m thought; 
I  he  managed  in  those  minutes,  to  find  arguments  and  excuses  enou^  te 
isfy  himself.    "  I  am  justified,"  he  said,  "  thoroughly,  cetltrnVj  VM\i&fiA. 
isui^  any  means  for  Bucb  an  end ! — CaliognO}  Venina,  loj  ^^x>a^^'odft% 
£te  moat  welcome  t" 

*  *  *  *  ^  «  * 
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^  Your  (tie  will  be  magnificent  to-night,  Lady,"  said  PwJo  Panta,  ai^  ■ 
man  J  days  afterwards,  he  entered  the  apartment  where  the  Comiteee  Lik  ■ 
▼ogna  was  sitting.  i 

<*My  ftte!"  replied 'the  lady,  looking  up  with  a  stare  of  astonirimient:    ^ 
**  I  never  had  less  idea  of  a  fete,  or  felt  less  inclined  for  one,  than  on  tUi    •■ 
evening.    I  have  been  reading  in  this  my  favourite  saloon,  with  no  aomd    > 
but  the  light  splashing  of  that  little  fountain,  in  my  ears.    Open  the  lattices,    ' 
Bianca :  since  the  sun  has  left  us,  the  light  bieeze  may  enter  at  its  own    ^ 
sweet  will.    Shall  we  remain  here^  by  the  margin  of  the  fountain,  or  shall    < 
we  go  into  this  open  corridor,  and  sit  down  among  the  jasmines  and  orangs    (i 
trees  ?  My  fMe  will  be  masnificei^indeedt"  she  said,  and  smiled.    **  See    < 
how  the  large  and  full-orbedmOon    is  rising !    Out  of  the  very  waves,  sin    ' 
seems  to  come  like  a  rich  golden  urn  of  light ;  and  now  she  pours  her  ]i»    ■ 
tre  back  into  the  sea,  and  leaves  a  quivering  and  lengthenine  line  of  light, 
as  she  glides  upwards,  brightening  as  she  rises.    Thousands  of  stars  aie 
sparkling  overhead,  and  the  deep  azure  dome,  that  rising  moon,  the  ^ttfli^ 
ing  stars  —  these  are  the  splendours  of  my  fSte." 

'*  I  did  not  like  to  interrupt  you,  sweet  lady,  in  your  description  of  such 
splendours  as  I  would  have  you  love,  for  they  are  splendours  fresh  fioBi 
the  hands  of  our  high  and  great  Creator  ;  but  tell  me,  did  you  not  ezped 
me?" 

"  I  always  welcome  you  witk  much  delight,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Still  you  did  not  expect  me.?" 

"  I  am  the  more  pleased  to  sllfftoi."  / 

"  But  you  knew  not  of  my  coming  ^" 

''  Well  then,  I  did  not,"  said  L^nora,  "  if  you  will  have  me  answer 
bluntly." 

'^  [  have  a  billet,  Lady,  from  the  Coun^  your  husband,  inviting  me  to  meet 
his  gentle  wife  and  himself;  and  I  Was  about  to  blame  you  for  bidding  me 
to  such  a  crowded  entertainment,  when  I  find  you  almost  as  uncondous  af 

myself  of  the  preparations  going  on  below." 

*  *  *  *  *  .  *  4. 

"Have  my  orders  been  obeyed? — are  none  permitted  to  go  forth  7— 
have  any  offered  to  do  so  ?  —  are  the  guests  many  ?"  These  questions  were 
asked,  in  a  hurried  voice,  by  one  who  stood  at  the  entrance-gate  of  the  La* 
vagna  Palace,  muffled  up  in  a  large  dark  mantle.  The  porter  knew  his 
master's  voice,  and  answered  with  low  and  rapid  words ;  but  the  Count 
Fiesco  stopped  not  to  hear  them  :  he  had  hastened  onward  into  the  Palace 
with  a  band  of  armed  men,  that  passed  through  the  gates  just  as  he  stood 
speaking  to  the  porter. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  again  before  the  Palace  gates.  "  How 
many  have  entered  now  ?"  exclaimed  Fiesco.  "  It  is  well !"  he  replied,  as 
the  number  was  told  him;  and,  springing  forward,  he  flung  to,  with  his 
own  hands,  the  massy  gates,  and  drew  tne  bolts,  and  summoned,  at  the  mo- 
ment, a  close  guard  of  soldiers.  "  Let  no  one  pass,"  he  cried,  "  Keep  fast 
the  gates :  they  open  not  but  at  my  order." 

"  And  now,  my  quests !  — my  friends !  —  my  noble  gentleman !"  said 
the  Count  Fiesco  — lie  had  entered  the  great  banqueting  hall,  by  a  small 
door  at  the  upper  end :  —  there  is  scarce  time  for  particular  sanitations ; 
but  I  must  aadress  you  all  as  a  most  courteous  host  You  stare  about  yon 
witli  astonishment,  finding  no  banquet  spread,  but  on  all  sides  armed  men. 
Still,  the  welcome  that  I  give  you,  is  a  more  honest  hearty  welcome,  than 
ever  silken  lordling  gave  at  his  most  gorgeous  feast.  You  have  known  me, 
latterly,  as  a  fool,  a  profligate,  a  most  contemptible  and  senseless  fellow ! 
The  time  ia  come  when  I  must  throw  off  the  mean  diegoiae,  I  do  so  as  e»- 
tiiely  as  J  ffing  off  this  clogging  mantle."  He  iVvxew  cfi  ^Sn»  TtojOL^c^  %ii>Bfl^ 
^pake,  and  stood  before  them,  clad  firom  bead  to  foofc  *m  doae  «xA  ^bi&»RB% 
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r,  erery  limb  and  his  whole  body  covered,  all  but  hia  eraeeful  throat 
aad  head,  and  thej  were  bare.  **  The  time  is  come."  he  ezdaimod,  **  and 
GeDoa  must  be  freed  fifom  the  tyranny  of  certain  oi  her  nobles.  An  how 
hance,  and  Genoa  will  be  free.  Behold  the  fftte  to  which  I  have  invited  von ! 
That  dolt,  Giannetino  Doria,  would  fain  be  master  of  this  Genoa — of  our 
fine  and  beautiful  Genoa.  I  have  written  proofs  of  his  intrigues  and  treach* 
ends ;  and  at  the  proper  season  you  shall  see  them«  He  feels,  and  he  has 
eanse  to  do  so,  that  I  will  never  submit  to  his  insolent  ambition.  He  would 
willixkgly  get  me  oat  of  his  way  ;  and  he  has  sought  to  do  so.  He  has  tried 
poieou,  and  the  assassin's  dag^r,  but  in  vain ;  for  I  am  here  to  lead  jou  to 
the  downfall  of  his  whole  faction,  and  himself  amon^  them.  Be  free,  and 
fitUow  me.  I  go  to  raise  our  lost  Republic  from  its  ashes,  to  build  up  again 
die  noble  edim;o  in  strength  and  slory ;  the  blood  of  Doria  will  cement  it 
welL  My  plans  are  well  and  deemy  laid ;  and,  believe  me,  I  know  not  what 
it  is  to  fear  on  this  occasion.  My  friends,  I  love  and  honour  you.  I  would 
make  you  my  comrades  in  this  grand  design.  I  have  three  hundred  armed 
■oldiers  within  these  very  walls.  My  well-manned  fleet  is  floating  in  the  har- 
bour. The  guards,  both  at  the  Palace  and  in  the  Port,  are  in  my  interest. 
Fifteen  hun£ed  of  our  poor  mechanics  watch  for  my  signals  to  fly  to  arms. 
Two  thousand  of  my  vassals,  and  two  thousand  soldiers,  furnished  by  the 
Dake  of  Placentia,  are  at  this  moment  entering  the  city ;  and  all  this  has 
been  done  with  the  most  perfect  secrecy.  Not  Uie  slightest  suspision  of  my 
proceedings  has  got  wind  as  3ret ;  I  have  foreseen  and  obviatea  every  risk, 
though  many  a  perilous  risk  have  I  ensountered.  But  the  glory,  my  bre- 
thrra,  the  gtoiy  that  will  this  day  be  mine,  it  must  be  shared  by  you." 

*  *  4t  %  *  «  41 

Fiesco  hastened  to  the  apartments  of  his  wife.  Leonora  sprang  forward 
to  meet  hiuL  "  I  am  half  fearful,"  she  said,  **  and  half  bewildered.  Not 
an  hour  since,  they  bronght  me  word  that  many  guests  had  arrived,  in  most 
superb  attire,  to  a  wte ;  a  fdte  and  banquet  in  this  very  mansion.  Our  friend," 
she  added,  turning  to  Pansa,  '*  received  an  invitation  to  pass  a  quiet  even- 
ins  with  my  beloved  husband  and  myself.  I  have  not  known,  my  Fiesco ! 
what  I  should  do  to  please  you^  the  wish  to  please  you  being  my  highest  ob- 
ject The  nurse  came  busthng  in,  not  long  ago,  affronted  that  I  had  not 
told  her  of  our  festivites ;  then  wondering  at  the  plainness  of  my  dress,  and 
bidding  me  attire  myself  at  once.  I  sent  her  to  my  dressing-room  to  please 
her,  with  orders  that  my  jewels  and  rich  dresses  should  be  laid  out  in  readi- 
ness. Others  of  my  women  eame  soon  afler,  sayin^  the  courts  below  were 
fall  of  armed  men.  I  sent  one  back,  bidding  her  seek  thee,  and  request  thy 
presence;  but  she  returned  at  once,  and  told  me  we  were  prisoners, in  this, 
my  range  of  chambers,  the  great  door  at  the  staircase  foot  having  been  lock- 
ed since  she  had  passed  it  last  We  sat  down,  therefore,  to  waitm  patience, 
till  we  knew  your  pleasure.  But  you  are  come,  Fiesco,  my  dear  lord !  and 
you  will  let  me  hear,  from  your  dear  lips,  some  reason  of  this  mystery.  Is 
tbere  a  fite?  —  some  masque,  perhaps,  intended  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
me,  kindly  intended,  thougn  I  take  no  pleasure  in  such  poor  shows  ?  Is 
this  your  masquing  suit  to  night?"  she  said,  and  smiled,  as  the  gleam  of  his 
araiour  met  her  eye,  beneath  his  loose  mantle.  "  Fiesco,  my  Fiesco !  you 
do  not  smile :  and  now  I  bethink  me  of  those  armed  soldiers.  Say,  is  there 
danger  to  thy  person  ?  —  are  they  come  to  sieze  thee  for  some  ofrcnce  thou 
never  hast  committed  ?  —  has  word  or  look  of  thine  been  construed  as  an 
insult  against  that  ancient  foe  to  thee,  that  would-be  tyrant,  Giannetino 
Doria  ?  Speak,  for  suspense  creates  a  thousand  fancies,  that  you  may 
mile  at,  but  that  make  me  wretohed." 

Fiesco  had  stood  gnre/jr  ailent  while  bis  wife  addressed  \nm*,  Viia  eoxnv- 

itmaee  wagmve  and  fall  oftboagbt,  and  his  attention  seemed  sYL  ^Lodcm 

Aer/  batevwynow  and  then,  Ida  reatleaa  eye  glanced  oii\a8  tnenA^siA 
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formor  tutor,  Paolo  Pansa.  As  he  entered,  he  had  placed  a  written  p 
in  the  hands  of  Pansa,  and  when  the  latter  had  perused  it,  and  come 
ward,  Fiesco  said — "  One  word  will  do ;  you  promise  not  to  leave  her 
promise  to  attend  to  all  I  ask  ?'' 

"  I  do,  I  do,"  said  Pansa,  slowly,  and  thoughtfully,  and  then  added, 
more  deliberately :  "I  promise  most  faithfuly ;  but— ^' 

^  I  have  no  time,  not  a  moment,  for  your  remonstrancee ;  yoa  have 
mised,  I  ask  no  more.  And  now,  my  Leonora,  my  noble,  lovely,  inj 
Leonora !  —  injured,  for  I  have  wronged  you  by  appearing  what  I  was 
and  what  you  could  not  love;  hear  me,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  tendei 
and  a  voice  of  winning  sweetness,  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
clank  and  glitter  of  his  armour  (for  he  had  now  thrown  off  his  mant 
the  last  time :)  a  naked  sword  was  in  his  hand,  for  which  he  wore  no  f 
bard,  and  daggers  in  his  girdle :  —  "  Hear  me,  my  noble  wife :  you  se 
as  I  am,  as  Ihave  ever  been,  under  my  witling's  garb.  You  see  me 
filling  your  own  wishes,  fired  with  a  noble  araour  for  great  deeds,  d 
mined  to  avenge  great  wrongs.  Hear  me,  when  I  declare  that  I  have 
loved  you  above  myself,  andsecond  only  to  mine  honour.  I  have  love 
print  of  your  small  footsteps  in  the  common  dust,  before  the  brightest  j 
ces  of  those  eyes  you  thought  I  basked  in.  Your  words  of  censure 
they  been  unkind  (and  thy  were  never  yet  unkind,)  would  have  been  sw 
to  my  ears  than  the  best  praises  of  an  angel's  tongue.  I  have  how  no 
for  explanations,  my  sweet  Leonora.  Fear  not  for  my  safety — fear  not 
After  one  little  hour,  I  shall  return.**  He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  t 
lips.  He  gently  drew  her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her  cheek,  and  the 
lips,  with  one  long,  fervent  kiss.  Leonora  could  not  speak ;  her  v 
countenance  was  changed ;  heV  whole  frame  trembled  with  a  strong  hyi 
agitation.  Her  lips  unclosed,  as  if  to  speak  and  still  she  did  not  s] 
Gently  and  pityingly  her  husband  led  her  to  his' friend.  "  With  you 
honoured  friend,  I  leave  tliis  treasure  above  all  price,"  he  said,  in  fait 
accents. 

. "  Wait,  wait  a  moment,"  cried  the  distracted  lady ;  "  all  you  tell  mc 
plexes  me,  confounds  me.  Why  this  haste  7  Sit  down,  my  husband 
me  sit  beside  thee,  and  let  me  hear  enough  to  calm  my  terror ;  to  sto 
throbbings  of  this  heart,  that  feels  as  if  it  would  burst  my  bosom.  S 
little  while,  not  to  gratify  aught  like  a  woman's  idle  curiosity ;  only  ii 
stop,  in  gentlest  pity !" 

Fiesco  took  the  little  trembling  hands  that  were  so  piteously  extend 
him,  in  his  own.  "  All  depends,"  he  said,  "  on  doing  what  is  to  be 
at  once ;  there  is  no  danger  but  in  loss  of  time.  J  must  not  wait  to  tel 
more  than  this.  Within  an  hour,  the  influence,  the  tyranny  of  the  D 
will  have  ceased  for  ever.  Within  an  hour,  Genoa  will  be  free.  W 
an  hour,  when  I  take  this  hand,  H  will  be  to  hail  thee,  not  as  the  lov 
only,  but  the  first  lady  in  Genoa  the  Magnificent  No,  no,  look  not  sc 
and  BO  affrighted  still.  There  is  no  danger  to  your  husband,  lady,  I 
delay,  and  trifling  in  your  chamber.  My  tarrying  here  perils  my  lii 
I  am  losing  time.  My  going  forth  guards  me,  preserves  me,  assures 
the  triumph  almost  in  mv  grasp." 

"It  maybe  true,"  replied  the  lady,  wiping  away  the  tears  that  fel 
over  her  pallid  face ;  "  it  may  be  true,  but  I  am  certain  there's  to  be  b 
shedding  within  this  hour,  Fiesco.  The  good  old  Andrea  Doria  is  t 
and  Giannetino,  with  all  his  sins  full  blown  and  unrepented  of;  he's 
sent  to  his  ^eat,  dread  account :  they  must  both  be  murdered ;  mur 
by  treachei7,in  the  silent  night.  I  know  that  this  must  happen,  and  I  i 
not  where  the  dreadful  carnage  is  to  end.  'T  is  easy  to  talk  of  one 
hoar.  It  18  juBt  as  easy  to  throw  a  spark  into  a.  msLgjmnQ  ol  ^kd:^ 
Mtd  Bay  only  a  barrel  or  two  shall  explode  th.ese«^ 
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t  Leonon,"  replied  Fieeco,  ''you  we  talking,  as  women  sometiinefl 
bat  they  know  nought.'' 
there  not  be  blo^shedding  to  night?"  she  said;  "that's  all  I 

already  detained  too  long,"  he  said,  with  some  impatience, 
go,"  she  cried,  "  promise  me  you  will  not  murder  them." 
>  not  at  once,"  he  answered,  *'  Genoa  will  be  bound  with  double 
d  I  shall  be  murdered  at  your  very  feet." 

iesco,  my  own  Fiesco,"  cried  Leonora,  tenderly  clasping  his  am, 
ing  away,  when  the  hard  cold  armour  met  her  hand:  ''any  tlung 
ian  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  those  men." 
»ra,  I  entreat,  I  command  you' to  be  silent,  and  let  me  ep.    Yon, 
elf,  hare  oftentimes  reproached  me  with  my  inglorious  ufe  of  late, 
often  urged  me  to  avenge  the  honour  of  tms,  our  Genoa." 
eserve,  but  never  to  avenge  it,  unkind  Fiesco.    Openly  and  man- 
eserve  the  freedom  and  the  honour  of  the  state. 
e !"  he  cried ;  "  we  have  had  enough  of  this !" 

I  fell  at  his  feet,  and  again  entreated  him  to  hear  her  ^  but  now 
s  almost  furious :  rou^y  he  tore  himself  away,  and  with  a  deep^ 
i,  commanded  her  to  speak  no  more ;  yet,  as  he  was  striding  fiom 
>er,  he  turned  his  head,  to  take  one  last  look  at  her  he  loved  so 
3  was  kneeling  where  he  had  left  her^  her  hands  clasped,  her 
iressive  eyes  &ed  with  a  look  of  anguish  on  the  ground.  H« 
nd,  gazing  tenderly  upon  her,  "  Forgive  my  bnitfu  roughneaiy 
e,"  he  said. 

moment,  only  one  moment,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  trembling 
ake  leave  of  me,  Fiesco.  We  shall  not  meet  again.  Take  me 
som,  and  kiss  me  for  the  last,  last  time."  She  rose  up,  for  Fiesco 
irds  her.  Tenderly  he  took  he^  in  his  arms,  her  head  sunk  on  hit 
&nd  once  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his  bare  throat ;  but  when  he 
,  there  was  no  breath  upon  her  pallid  lips ;  her  eyes  were  closed, 
111  arms  hung  lifeless.  Leonora  did  not  recover  firom  that  long 
[ike  swoon,  till  the  whole  Palace  was  shut  up^  and  quiet  ae  the 

as  of  Fiesco  hod  all  been  made  with  admirable  skill  and  foresight .' 
fcution  bad  been  taken,  every  contingency  prepared  for.  In  eveiy 
le  most  ooonplete  success  attended  his  conspiracy.  Giannetino 
at  the  onset ;  but  the  loved  and  venerable  Andrea  Doiia.  thou^ 
)le,  was  carried  in  safety,  by  his  own  faithful  domestics,  to  Masona, 
•seat,  about  fifleen  miles  from  Genoa.  Every  quarter  of  the  city 
suddenly  in  motion,  and  men  of  all  ranks  rose  up  to  terror  and 
But  while  to  one  party  every  thin^  wore  the  aspect  of  one  scene  of 
le  confusion,  in  which  the  only  wise  and  safe  way  was  to  submit 
iT  party ;  to  Fiesco,  and  the  whole  of  his  conspirators,  to  whom 
en  orders,  at  once  the  most  minute  and  the  most  decided,  all  was 
well-organized,  well- working  plot 

emarkable  fact,  that  in  this  celebrated  conspiracy,  every  one  had 
;ht  of  but  the  One  all- wise  disposer  of  all  human  events.  Svery 
been  foreseen  but  the  interference  of  his  wise  providence.    [F^es- 

II  his  consummate  skill  and  policy,  had  probably  forgotten  Uiat 
an  prosper  whicli  is  not  attended  with  the  blessing  of  God.  Pep- 
It  that  there  was  too  much  of  selfishness,  and  too  much  of  down- 
3,  in  his  well-laid  and  executed  plot,  for  God  to  Iterate,  who  is 
yes  than  to  behold  iniquity, 

times  pleases  that  often  forgotten,  often  insulted  Boxng,  \a  doi^ 
a  very  quiet  and  ample  way,  all  the  skilful  axrangsninDXB  cS 
fay* 
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The  dauntless  head  and  chief  of  this  extraordinaiy  oonspinicy  was  ^hm&f 
triumphant  His  eyeij  plan  was  crowned  with  wonderful  success.  Hu 
lofty  torm  was  seen,  his  voice  was  heard,  in  eyery  quarter.  He  shouted 
liberty !  and  the  cry  spread  like  a  blazing  wild-nre  on  all  sides.  Not 
liberty  alone,  but  l^esco  and  liberty,  became  the  cry.  Fiesco  was  seen 
running  to  the  Port,  and,  as  he  ran,  shouting  liberty.  The  galley  slaves, 
awakened  by  the  cry,  repeated  it ;  and  Fiesco  seems  to  haye  feared  .est 
these  convicts  should  burst  their  chains  and  escape.  There  was  a  little 
plank  leading  from  the  shore  to  the  galleys.  It  is  supposed  that  Fiesco's 
loot  slipped  m  passing  along  this  plank ;  nothing  more  was  known  with 
certainty.  The  int^uiry,  however,  began  at  lengtn  to  be  made,  Where  is 
Fiesco  ?  The  conspirators  waited  hisTurther  orders.  The  Senate,  who  had 
assembled  at  the  Palace,  waited  to  hear  his  terms,  and  even  to  submit  to 
them.  His  presence  was  required  and  waited  for  every  where,  but  he  ap- 
peared not  As  the  truth  broke  upon  them,  the  people  began  to  lose  their 
ardour  in  furthering  the  conspiracy.  That  one  false  step  changed  the  as- 
pect of  the  whole  affiur.  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  day  after  tne  break- 
mg  out  of  the  conspiracy  that  the  body  of  Fiesco  was  found.  His  lait 
mortal  agonies  had  met  no  human  eye,  his  last  cries  had  not  been  heard. 
Clogged  and  forced  down  by  the  weight  of  his  heavy  armour,  he  had 
been  drowned. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  deathof  the  young  and  gallant  Count  of  Lava^ 
na,  that  an  aged  man  entered  the  church  of ,  in  haste.  His  counten- 
ance was  troubl^,  and  he  was  dad  in  mourning  garments.  As  he  paond 
along  the  beautiful  but  gloomry  aisles,  he  look^  from  side  to  side  with 
anxious  eves,  as  if  in  search  oi  some  one  he  had  lost  He  went  towards 
the  chapel  of  Uie  Lavagna  family,  but  came  back  unsatisfied.  At  last  he 
stopped.  A  slight  and  girlish  figure,  in  the  deepest  mourning,  was  kneel- 
ing on  the  pavement  in  a  dark  comer  of  the  ancient  church :  her  pale  hands 
were  |^ped,  her  eyes  timidly  raised,  and  her  lips  moved  in  humble  pruw. 
mi..-  j^  ^^^  knelt  down,  but  at  some  distance,  asif  fearins:  to  disnnb 
when  at  length  she  rose^  then  he  came  forward.  SEe  turned  to 
^  r, "hot  with  smiles,  but  with  a  calm  and  melancholy  sweetness, 
more  pleasing  than  any  smiles.  She  thanked  him  for  his  kind  anxiety 
about  hir ;  then  gently  pointing  to  an  old  picture,  she  said,  **  The  painting 
and  the' words  are  nothing  j  but  I  have  been  prajring  that  their  lesson  vm 
be  tat^t  me  by  the  Spint,  and  for  His  blessed  rake,  my  Father!  *a» 
pleased  not  Himself !' " 
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A  TALE. 

BT  THB   AUTHOB  OF  "  THE   BUCCAlTESm,"  BTC. 
CFroM  "  Tks  FritmUh^'t  Qftring,''  for  1885.] 

^I  cumot  help  observing,  Mr.  Se3rmour,  that  I  think  it  exceedingly 
xuige  in  yoa  to  interfere  with  the  marriage  of  my  daughter  .*  —  marry  your 
ni)  lir,  as  you  please, — but  my  daughter !  —  that  is  quite  another  mat- 

And  Mrs.  Seymour,  a  stately  sedate  matron,  of  the  high>heeled  and  hoop 
diool,  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  which  (>vithout  the  heels)  was 
fe  foot  seven, — and  fanning  herself  with  a  huge  green  fan,  more  rapidly 
MB  die  had  done  for  many  months,  looked  askance  upon  her  husband,  a 
lie  delicate  man,  who  seemed  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption. 
"  A  tittle  time,  Mary !"  (good  lack !  could  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Sey- 
Mmr  bear  so  sweet  a  name?)  '^  a  little  time,  Mary,  and  our  sons  may 
lanyas  they  list  for  me, —  but  I  have  yet  to  learn,  why  jou  shpuld 
ifo  more  control  over  our  Kate  than  I.  Before  I  quit  this  painful  world, 
dboald  like  the  sweet  child  to  be  placed  under  a  suitable  protector." 
**  Ton  may  well  call  her  child,  indeed  —  little  more  than  sixteen.  Foro- 
igthe  troubles  of  the  world  upon  her,  so  youn^.  I  have  had  my  share  of 
Mm  Heaven  knows,  although,  I  had  nearly  arrived  at  an  age  of  discretion 
efbre  I  united  my  destiny  to  yours." 

"  So  you  had,  my  dew, — you  were,  I  think,  close  upon  forty !" 
It  is  pretty  certam  that  a  woman  who  numbers  thirty  without  entering 
the  messed  state,"  had  better  deUberate  whether  she  is  able  to  take  up 
ew  ideas,  forego  "  her  own  sweet  will,"  and  sink  from  an  independent  to  a 
ependent  bein^; ;  but  a  woman  of  forty  who  is  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity 
lerits  the  punishment  she  is  sure  to  receive.  And  though  Mr.  Seymour 
ras  a  kind,  amiable,  and  affectionate  man,  his  lady  was  tar  from  a  happy 
roman :  she  had  enjoyed  more  of  her  own  way  than  generally  falls  to  tne 
>t  of  her  sex,  and  yet  not  near  so  much  as  she  desired  or  fancied  she 
eserved.  If  Mr.  Seymour  would  have  held  his  ton^e,  and  done  exactly 
8  she  wished,  it  would  have  been  all  well ;  but  this  course  he  was  not 
xactly  pione  to, — he  having  been,  at  least  ten  years  before  his  marriage, 
rhat  IS  generally  termed  an  old  bachelor.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  tnat 
Irs.  Seymour  was  one  of  your  "  shall  and  will"  ladies, — no  such  thin^; 
he  was  always  talking  of  "  female  duties,"  of  "  gentle  obedience,"  of  aima> 
le  docility ;"  and  with  her  eyes  fastened  upon  a  piece  of  tent-stitch  which 
he  had  worked  in  her  juvenile  days,  representing  Jacob  drinking  froni  Re- 
lecca's  pitcher,  she  would  lecture  her  husband  by  the  long  winter  hours, 
lod  the  midsummer  sunshine,  as  to  the  inestimable  treasure  he  possessed 
Bher  blessed  self. 

"  Tlunk,  Mr.  Seymour,  if  you  had  married  a  gad-about  \  uho  '^oxiV'^ 
Bre  watdied  over  mif  children  7"  (she  never  by  any  chance  aaid  owr  c^\»\- 
l«tt>>—  ''I  Aave  never  been  outmde  the  doors  (except  to  cYmltcYi^  1\ve»tt 
vjcvBl-^Ifyoa  hMdaurrieda  teimagant,  how  she  would  VnnNe^o^^ 
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at,  and  abused  all^our  little — did  I  say  litiU?  I  might  with  tn 
yonr  great  peculiarities.  I  never  interfere,  never ;  I  oi^  notice  —  i 
own  good  —  that  habit  for  instance,  of  always  ^ving  Kate  sugar  v 
strawoerries,  and  placing  the  tongs  o  the  left  instead  of  the  right 
poker — it  is  very  sad  !" 

**  My  dear,"  Mr.  Seymour  would  interrupt,  "  what  does  it  signi; 
ther  the  tongs  be  to  the  right  or  left  ?" 

''  Bless  me,  dear  sir,  you  need  not  fly  out  so  ;  I  was  only  sayv 
there  are  some  women  in  tlie  world  who  would  make  that  a  bone  of 
tion  —  I  never  do,  much  as  it  annoys  tne,  —  much  as  it  leads  the  s 
into  careless  habits,  —  much  as  it  and  other  things  grieve  and  w( 
health  and  spirits,  —  I  never  complain  !  never.  Some  men  are  st 
insensible  to  their  domestic  blessings,  and  do  not  know  how  i< 
earth's  greatest  treasure, —  a  good  wife !  but  I  am  dumb ;  I  am  coj 
sufier,  to  melt  away  in  tears  —  it  is  no  matter."  Then,  after  a  p 
recruit  her  breath  and  complainings,  she  would  rush  upon  anothei 
ance  with  the  abominable  whine  of  an  aggrieved  and  much  injured 
— a  sort  of  mental  and  monotonous  wailins,  which  though  nobody  i 
annoyed  everV  body  within  her  sphere.  Her  husband  was  fast  sml 
to  his  grave ;  ner  sons  had  gone  from  Eton  to  Cambridge ;  and,  wh 
were  at  home,  took  good  care  to  be  continually  out  of  earshot  of  th 
ther's  lamentations ;  —  the  servants  changed  places  so  continually, 
door  was  never  twice  opened  by  the  same  footman ;  —  and  the  only 
at  Seymour  Hall,  where  servants  and  centuries,  at  one  time,  might 
most  termed  synonymous,  was  the  old  deaf  housekeeper,  who,  luc 
herself,  could  not  hear  her  mistress's  voice.  To  whom  then  had  M] 
mour  to  look  forward,  as  the  future  source  of  her  comforts,  —  (i.  e. 
tormenting?  —  even  her  daughter  Kate,  —  the  bonny  Kate, —  the 
Kate,  the  thing  of  smiles  and  tears,  who  danced  under  the  shadow 
old  trees,  —  who  sang  with  the  birds,  —  who  learned  industry  fr 
bees,  and  cheerfulness  from  the  grasshopper,  —  whose  voice  told  in 
full  melody  of  young  Joy  and  his  laughing  train,  —  whose  step  was 
on  the  turf  as  the  dew  or  tlie  sunbeam,  —  whose  shadow  was  bless( 
passed  the  window  of  the  poor  and  lowly  cottager,  heralding  the  coi 
her,  who  comforted  her  own  soul  by  comforting  her  fellow  creati 
"How  can  it  be  possible,"  said  every  body,  "that  such  a  lovely,  c! 
cheering  creature  can  be  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seymour?  —  tl 
er,  dear  man,  kind  and  gentle,  but  so  odd ;  —  the  mother !"  —  and  ti 
lowed  a  look  and  a  shrug,  that  told  of  much  disapprobation,  and 
half  as  much  as  was  most  generously  bestowed  on  the  melancholy-! 
Mn.  Seymour. 

Kate's  father  well  knew  that  his  days  were  numbered ;  and  he 
Ibrward  with  no  very  pleasurable  feeling  to  his  daughter's  health  ai 
pmesB  being  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  whereon  he  h£l  offered  up  hi 
Kate,  it  is  true,  as  yet  had  nothing  sufiered :  she  managed  to  hear  an 
at  her  mother's  repmings,  without  being  rendered  gloomy  thereby, 
ing  ofience  to  her  mournful  and  discontented  parent  She  would,  in  1 
natural  and  unsophisticated  manner,  lead  her  forth  into  the  sunshin 
her  the  gayest  sonjs,  read  to  her  the  most  cheerful  books,  and  ga 
her  the  fnsahest  nowers ;  —  and  sometimes,  even  Mrs.  Seymour 
smile,  and  be  amused,  though  her  heart  quickly  returned  to  its  bitl 
and  her  soul  to  its  discontent;  but  Mr.  Seymour  knew  that  this  fa 
spirit  could  not  endure  for  ever,  and  he  sought  to  save  the  rose  of  h 
tence  from  the  canker  that  had  destroyed  him. — She  was  earnestly  1 
bf  a  bnre  and  intelligent  officer,  who  had  already  distinguish^  1 
iiod  who  hoped  to  win  fresh  laurela  whenevei  Voa  oowd&x^  iv«e)^^\ 
<AMiA    It  would  be  difficult  to  d^ne  the  wA  f£  &«^g  m^^wYA 
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rtceiTed  lus  attentions :  like  all  young,  very  young  girls,  she  thought  that 
ilfection  ooght  to  be  kept  secret  from  the  world,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
shocking  thing  to  fall  in  love ;  —  she  consequently  vowed  and  declared  to 
every  body,  that "  she  had  no  idea  of  thinking  of  Major  Cavendish ;  —  that 
she  was  too  young,  much  too  young  to  marry ;  —  that  her  mamma  said 
so."  She  even  steeped  her  little  tongue  so  deeply  in  lovers  natural  hypocri- 
sy, as  to  declare,  but  tndy  onccj  "  that  she  hated  Major  Cavendish.''  If  he 
addressed  her  in  company,  she  was  sure  to  turn  away,  blush,  and  chatter 
niost  inveterately  to  ner  cousin,  long  Jack  Seymour;  if  he  asked  her  to 
sing,  she  had  invariably  a  sore  throat ;  and  if  he  asked  her  to  dance,  she 
had  sprained  her  ankle :  —  it  was  quite  marvellous  the  quantity  of  little  fibs 
she  invented,  whenever  Major  Cavendish  was  in  the  way ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  calm,  dignifiea,  and  gentlemanly  soldier  would  never  have 
declared  his  peiference  for  the  laughter-loving  and  provoking  Kate, 
but  for  one  of  thos^  little  episodes  which  either  make  or  mar  the  happiness 
of  life. 

I  must  observe  that  Kate's  extreme  want  of  resemblance  to  either  her 
mournful  mother  or  her  pale  and  gentle  father,  was  not  more  extraordinary 
thin  that  Major  Cavendish,  as  we  have  siud,  —  the  calm,  and  dignified 
Major  Cavendish,  at  six-and-twenty,  —  should  evince  so  great  an  afleo- 
tion  for  the  animated  and  girUsh  creature,  whom  four  years  before  his  "de- 
claration,'' he  had  lectured  to,  and  romped  with,  but  no,  not  romped  —  Ma- 
jor Cavendish  was  too  dignified  to  romp,  or  to  flirt  either,  —  what  shall  I 
call  it  then  ?  —  laughed  ?  — ^es,  he  certainly  did  laugh,  generally  after  the 
most  approved  English  fashion, — his  lips  separated  with  a  manifest  desire 
to  unite  again  as  soon  as  posssible,  and  his  teeth,  white  and  even,  appeared 
to  great  advantage  during  the  exertion.  Nobody  thought  that,  though 
voung  and  handsome,  he  would  think  of  marriage,  "he  was  so  grave ;" 
oat  on  the  same  principle,  I  suppose,  that  the  harsh  and  terrible  tliunder  is 
the  companion  oi  the  gay  and  brilliant  lightning,  majestic  and  sober  hus- 
buids  often  most  desire  1o  have  gay  and  laughing  wives.  —  Now  for  the 
episode.  Mrs.  Seymour  had  fretted  herself  to  sleep,  Mr.  Seymour  had 
sunk  into  his  afternoon  nap,  and  Kate  stole  into  hor  own  particular  room, 
to  coax  something  like  melody  out  of  a  Spanish  guitar,  the  last  gift  of  Ma- 
jor Cavendish  ;  —  the  room  told  of  a  change,  afiectcd  by  age  and  circom- 
stances,  on  the  character  of  its  playful  mistress.  —  A  very  large  Dutch 
baby-house,  that  had  contributed  much  to  her  amusement  a  little  time  aso, 
still  maintained  its  station  upon  its  usual  pedestal,  the  little  Dutch  ladieB 
tad  gentlemen  all  in  their  places,  as  if  they  had  not  been  disturbed  for  some 
monSis ;  on  the  same  table  were  battledores,  shuttlecocks,  and  skipping- 
ropes  ;  while  the  table  at  the  other  end  was  covered  with  Elnglish  and  Ita- 
lian books,  vasses  of  fresh  flowers,  music,  and  some  rich^  ornamented 
boxes,  cx>ntaining  many  implements  tliat  ladies  use  both  for  work  and 
drawing;  respectfully  apart,  stood  a  reading  stand  supporting  Kate's  bible 
and  prayer-book ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  observe,  that  no  other  books  res- 
ted upon  those  holy  volumes. 

The  decorated  walls  would  not  have  suited  the  present  age,  and  yet  they 
were  covered  with  embroidery  and  engravings,  and  mirrors,  and  carvings  ; 
~ showing  a  taste  not  developed,  yet  existing  in  the  beautiful  girl,  whose 
woolo  powers  were  devoted  to  the  conquest  of  some  music  wliich  she  was 
tnctising  both  with  skill  and  patience.    There  she  sat  on  a  low  ottoman, 
oer  profile  thrown  into^full  relief  by  the  back  ground,  being  a  curtain  of 
heavy  crimson  velvet  that  fell  in  well-defined  folds  from  a  golden  arrow  in. 
the  centre  of  the  architrave,  —  whiJc  summer  drapery  ot  "wYvilQ  iiWivw 
rindod  the  other  side -^ber  features  hardly  defined,  yet  e»b\\iTig  lOc».  Vta.- 
cayabeAnpr,  —berjips,  rich,  full,  and  separated,  as  cvct  and  atwsiv  ^  «« 
gMm  Artbrnlowmelodiom  accMnpaniment  U>  her  thrining  cbfifriLa,    aVTfc 
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she  sat,  practising  like  a  very  good  girl,  —  perfectly  anconflcioiM  tbat  'BiM* 
jor  Cavendish  was  standing  outside  the  window  hstening  to  his  favourite 
airs  played  over  and  over  again ;  and  he  would  have  listened  much  longer 
—but  suddenly  she  paused^  and,  looking  carefully  round,  drew  from  her 
bosom  a  small  case,  containing  a  little  group  of  flowers  painted  on  ivoiy, 
which  he  had  given  her,  and  which,  poor  fellow !  he  imagined  she  caied 
not  for,  —  bccause^I  suppose,  she  dia  not  exhibit  it  in  public!  How  little 
does  mighty  and  ma^inccnt  man  know  of  the  workings  of  a  young  girl^ 
heart !  —  Well,  she  looked  at  the  flowers,  and  a  smile  bright  and  beautiful 
spread  over  her  face,  and  a  blush  rose  to  her  cheek,  and  snflused  her  brow, 

—  and  then  it  paled  away,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  What  were  her 
heart's  imaginm^s  Cavendish  could  not  say ;  but  they  had  called  forth  a 
blush,  —  a  smile,  —  a  tear,  —  love's  sweetest  tokens,  and,  forgetting  his 
concealment,  he  was  seated  by  her  side,  just  as  she  thrust  the  little  case 
under  the  cushion  of  her  ottoman!  —  How  prettily  that  blush  returned, 
when  Cavendish  asked  her  to  sing  one  of  his  favourite  ballads,  —  the  modest, 
half-coquotish,  half-natural  air,  with  which  she  said,  "  I  cannot  sing,  Skr, 

—  I  am  so  ven'  hoarse." 

"  Indeed,  Kate  I  you  were  not  hoarse  just  now." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

*<I  have  been  outside  the  window  for  more  than  half  an  hour.'' 

The  blush  deepened  into  crimson,  — bright  glowing  crimson, —  and  her 
eye  unconsciously  rested  on  the  spot  where  her  treasure  was  concealed 
He  placed  his  hand  on  the  cushion,  and  smiled  most  provokingly,  sayin^Sy 
as  plainly  as  gesture  could  say, —  **  Fair  mistress  Kate,  I  know  all  about  it, 

J^ou  need  not  look  so  proud,  so  shy,  — you  cannot  play  the  impostor  any 
onser !"  but  poor  Kate  burst  into  tears,  —  she  sobbed,  and  sobb^  heavily 
andheartily  too,  when  her  lover  removed  the  case  recounted  the  sones  site 
liad  sung,  and  the  feeling  with  which  she  had  sung  them ;  and  she  did  try 
very  hard  to  get  up  a  story,  about  ^'  accident"  and  "  wanting  to  copy  the 
flowers,"  —  with  a  heap  more  of  little  things  that  were  perfectly  untrue; 
and  Cavendish  knew  it,  for  his  eyes  were  now  opened ;  and  after  more,  frr 
more  than  the  usual  repetition  of  sighs  and  smiles,  and  protestations,  and 
illustrations,  little  Kate  did  say,  or  perhaps,  (for  there  is  ever  great  uncer- 
tainty in  these  matters,)  Cavendish  said, ''  that  if  papa,  or  mamma,  had  no 

objection she  believed,  —  she  thought,  —  sne  even  hoped  ?"  and  so 

the  matter  terminated ;  — and  that  very  evening  she  sang  to  her  lover  his 
favourite  songs ;  and  her  father  that  night  blessed  her  with  so  deep,  so 
heartfelt,  so  tearful  a  blessing,  that  little  Kate  Seymour  saw  the  moon  to 
bed  before  her  eyes  were  dry. 

How  heavily  upon  some  do  the  shadows  of  life  rest !  Those  who  are 
born  and  sheltered  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  wall  know  nothing  of  them, — 
they  live  on  sunshine!  they  wake  i'  the  sunshine — nay,  they  even  sleep 
in  sunshiny 

Poor  Mr.  Seymour,  having  gained  his  great  object,  married,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  fails  wife's  jud^ent,  his  pretty  Kate  to  her  devoted  Cavendish: 
laid  his  head  upon  ms  pillow  one  night  about  a  month  after,  with  the  souna 
of  his  lady's  complaining  voice  ringing  its  changes  from  bad  to  worse  in  his 
aching  ears, — and  awoke  before  mat  night  was  passed  in  anotiier  worid. 
Mrs.  Seymour  had  never  professed  the  least  possible  degree  of  afiection  Hk 
her  husband ;  she  had  never  seemed  to  do.  so, — never  afiected  it  until  then. 
But  the  truth  was,  she  had  started  a  fresh  subject ;  —  her  husband's  loes. 
her  husband's  virtues,  nay  her  husband's  faults,  were  all  new  themes :  ana 
she  was  positively  charmed  in  her  own  way,  at  having  afresh  cargo  of  mi% 
fitrtuneti ikaghtea  for  her  own  especial  use:  she  became  animated,  uw 
eloquent  Wider  her  troubles  ;  and,  min^Ved  wilVi  Viex  te^\A  ^c»\  \»st^  ^ 
</Mr  depkrted,"  were  innumerable  waihug^  Cox  ^Mis  ^KKx^oXef  %  ^SsMMMft. 
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Kitte  Cavenduh  had  aooompanied  her  husband  durinv  tlic  short  deceitful 
^eaoe  of  Amieiui,  to  Paris,  —  and  there  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Cavendish  was 
ilistiBvuiflfaod  as  a  wonder  "  si  amiable," — "  si  gentille,'* —  "  si  naive,**  — 
**  si  mignone:  — the  most  accomplished  of  the  French  court  could  not  be 
bke  her,  for  they  had  forgotten  to  be  natural ;  and  the  novelty  and  diffi- 
dence of  the  beautiful  Enslish-woman  rendered  her  an  object  of  UDivermd 
interest  Petted  and  fttedshe  certainly  was,  but  not  spoilMJ.  She  was  not 
insensible  to  admiration,  and  yet  it  was  evident  to  all  that  she  preferred  the 
aflectiooate  attention  of  her  husband  to  the  homage  of  the  whole  world ; 
nor  was  she  ever  happy  but  by  his  side. — Suddenly  the  loud  warwhoop 
echoed  throughout  Europe ;  — the  First  Consul  was  too  ambitious  a  man 
<o  remain  at  peace  with  England,  —  and  Major  Cavendish  had  only  time 
lo  convey  bis  beloved  wife  to  her  native  country  when  he  was  callea  upon 
to  join  his  regiment  — Kate  Cavendish  was  no  heroine ;  she  loved  her  bus- 
kand  with  so  entire  an  aflection,  a  love  of  so  yicldin/^,  so  relying  a  kind  — 
^b^  leaned  her  kfe,  her  hopes,  her  very  soul  upon  him,  with  so  perfect  a 
confidence,  that  to  part  from  him  was  almost  a  moral  death. 

'*  How  shall  I  thmk  7  —  how  speak  ?  — how  act,  when  you  are  not  with 
mo?"  she  said ;  *'  how  support  myself?  —  who  will  instruct  me  now, in  all 
that  is  great,  and  good,  and  noble  ?  —  who  will  smile  when  I  am  ri^ht,  who 
reprove  me  when  I  err,  and  yet  reprove  so  gently  that  I  would  rather  hear 
him  chide  than  others  praise  !'*  It  was  in  vain  to  talk  to  her  of  glory,  honour, 
or  distinction, — ^was  not  her  husband  m  her  eyes  sufficiently  glorious,  honour- 
able, and  distinguished  7  whom  did  she  ever  see  like  him  7  —  she  loved  him 
with  all  the  rich,  ripe  fondness  of  a  young  and  affectionate  heart ;  — and 
traly  did  she  think  that  heart  would  break,  when  he  departed.  —  Youth  little 
knows  what  hearts  can  endure :  they  little  think  what  they  must  of  neces- 
«ty  go  through  in  this  work-apday  world ;  they  are  ill  prepared  for  the  trials 
and  tnmoils  that  await  the  golden  as  well  as  the  humbler  pageant  of  ez- 
istence.  After-life  tells  us  how  wise  and  well  it  is  that  we  have  no  pros- 
pect into  futurity.  Kate  Cavendish  returned  to  her  mother's  house,  without 
the  knowlodge  of  the  total  change  that  had  come  over  her  thoughts  and 
feelings :  her  heart's  youth  had  passed  away,  though  she  was  stiU  almost 
a  child  in  years ;  and  her  mother  had  a  new  cause  for  lamentation.  Kate  was 
so  dun  and  silent,  —  so  changed :  the  green-house  might  go  to  wreck  and 
niin  for  aoght  she  cared.  And  she  sat  a  greater  number  of  hours  on  her 
ftthef's  gnve  than  she  spent  in  her  poor  mother's  chamber.  This  lament 
WIS  not  without  foundation :  the  beautiful  Kate  Cavendish  had  fallen  into 
a  morbid  and  careless  melancholy  that  pervaded  all  her  actions  ;  her  very 
thoughts  seemed  steeped  in  sorrow ;  and  it  was  happy  for  her  that  a  new 
eicttement  to  exertion  occurred,  when,  about  five  months  afler  her  hus- 

1     band's  departure,  she  bceame  a  mother.  —  Despite  Mrs.  Seymour's  prog- 
nostications, the  baby  lived  and  prospered ;  ana  by  its  papa's  express  com- 

:     mand  was  called  Kate ;  an  arrangement  which  very  much  tended  to  the 

I    inezvase  of  its  grand-mamma's  discontent :  **  It  was  such  a  singular  mark 

I     of dinespeet  to  hernot  to  call  it '  Mary.'" 

I  How  liiU  of  the  true  and  beautiful  manifestations  of  maternal  afl^ion 
wen  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Cavendish  to  her  husband  ;  —  "  little  Kate  was  so 
veiY  like  him,  —  her  lip,  her  eye,  her  smile ;"  and  then,  as  years  passed  on, 
laa  Major  Cavendish  had  gained  a  regiment  by  his  bravery,  the  young 
mother  chronicled  her  child's  wisdom,  — her  wit,  —  her  voice,  —  tlie  very 
toae  ef  her  voice  was  so  like  her  father's !  her  eariy  love  of  study  —  ana, 
^Viif^the  night  watches,  in  the  interval  of  his  long  and  harassing  marches, 
tad  In  stil!  more  despKBrate  engagements.  Colonel  Cavendish  ^oaii!\VA;v^v 
■Mi  and  eoMohtion  in  the  perusal  of  the  outpouTingia  oC  Yoa  o'^vTi'&%^ii?a 
kmt  and  mul.    In  due  time,  his  second  Kate  could  and  d\d  ^raXft  ^iJ«»« 

afMOhctioa,  pot  hooks  and  hangcro^'wYiwwi  V^«»**» 
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but  only  parents,  see  the  promise  of  perfection :  — then  came  the  fair  round 
hand,  so  en-bon-poini,  witli  its  hair  and  broad  strokes ;  —  then  an  epistle  in 
French ;  and  at  last  a  letter  in  very  neat  text,  bearing  the  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity in  its  diction,  and  realiaung  the  hopes  so  raisea  by  his  wife's  declara- 
tion, that  "their  Kate  was  all  her  heart  could  desire,  so  like  him  in  all 
things.''  The  life  of  Colonel  Cavendish  continued  for  some  years  at  fuU 
gallop ;  days  and  hours  are  composed  of  the  same  number  of  seconds,  wlie- 
ther  passed  in  tlie  solitude  of  a  cottage  or  the  excitement  of  a  camp ;  yet 
how  differently  are  they  numbered,  —  how  very,  very  different  is  the  retro- 
spect. 

Had  Colonel  Cavendish  seen  his  wife,  still  in  her  early  beauty,  with  their 
daughter  half  sitting  half  kneeling  by  her  side,  the  one  looking  younger,  the 
other  older  than  each  really  was,  he  would  not  have  believed  it  possible 
that  the  lovely  and  intelligent  girl  could  be  indeed  his  child,  the  child  of  hie 
young  Kate.  A  series  of  most  provoking,  most  distressing  occnrrenoef 
had  prevented  his  returning,  even  on  leave  to  England ;  he  had  been  order- 
ed  during  a  long  and  painral  war  from  place  to  place,  and  from  country  te 
country,  until  at  last  he  almost  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  home  again* 
It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  his  wife's  love  to  change.  And  it  was  a  beaati* 
ful  illustration  of  woman's  constancy,  the  habitual  and  aflectionate  nunnor 
in  which  Mrs.  Cavendish  referred  all  things  to  the  remembered  feelings  and 
opinions  of  her  absent  husband.  Poor  Mrs.  Seymour  existed  on  to  spite 
humanity,  discontented  and  complaining,  —  a  living  scourge  to  goodnature 
and  sympathy,  under  whatever  semblance  it  appeared,  —  or  perhaps,  ibr 
the  sake  of  contrast,  to  show  her  daughter's  many  virtues  in  more  ^owmg 
colours.  The  contrast  was  painful  in  the  extreme ;  and  no  ene  eould  avoia 
feeling  for  the  two  Kates,  worried  as  they  both  were  with  the  uneeasinf 
compminings  of  their  woe-working  parent  If  a  month  passed  without  let- 
ters arriving  from  Colonel  Cavendish,  Mrs.  Seymour  was  sure  to  tdl  them 
"to  prepare  for  the  worst," — and  concluded  her  observations,  by  the  en- 
livening assurance  "  that  she  had  always  been  averse  to  her  mamage  with 
a  soldier,  because  dbe  felt  assured  that  if  he  went  away  he  would  never  i^ 
tum!" 

At  last,  one  of  the  desolating  battles  that  filled  England  with  widows^ 
and  caused  multitudes  of  orphans  to  weep  in  our  highways,  sent  agony  te 
the  heart  of  the  patient  and  enduring  Kate :  the  fatal  return  at  the  need  of 
the  column,  "  Colond  Cavendish  missing'''  —  was  enough ;  he  had  'scaped 
so  many  perils,  not  merely  victorious  but  unhurt,  that  she  had  in  her  fond- 
ness believed  he  bore  a  charmed  life ;  and  were  her  patience,  her  watchings, 
her  hopes,  to  be  so  rewarded  ?  was  her  child  fatherless  ?  and  was  her  heart 
desolate  ?  Violent  was  indeed  her  grief,  and  fearful  her  distraction ;  —  but 
it  had,  like  all  violent  emotion,  its  reaction ;  she  hoped  on,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  her  despair ;  she  was  sure  he  was  not  dead,  —  how  could  he  be  dead  7  — 
he  that  had  so  often  escaped, — could  it  be  possible,  that  at  the  last  he  had 
fallen  ?  Providence,  she  persisted,  was  too  merciful  to  permit  such  a  sorrow 
to  rest  npon  her  and  her  innocent  child ;  —  and  she  resolutely  resolved  not 
to  put  on  mourning,  or  display  any  of  the  usual  tokens  of  afiection,  altbougjh 
every  one  else  believed  him  dead.  One  of  the  Serjeants  of  his  own  recv 
ment  had  seen  him  struck  to  the  earth  by  a  French  sabre,  and  immediatdj 
after  a  troop  of  cavalry  rode  over  the  ground,  tiius  leaving  no  hopes  of  .hu 
escape ;  the  field  of  battle  in  that  spot  presented  the  next  &y  a  most  lamen- 
table spectacle :  crushed  were  those  so  lately  full  of  life,  its  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations ;  they  had  saturated  the  field  witn  their  life's  bloocl ;  the  torn 
standard  of  England  mingled  its  colours  with  the  standard  of  France  j  no 
trace  of  the  bodv  of  Colonel  Cavendish  was  found ;  but  his  sword,  his  nfled 
purse,  and  portiona  of  his  dress  were  picked  up  \>^  a.^0MTk^Ck^c«c,€ix  Ed- 
muad  RuaaelJ,  who  bad  ever  evinced  towaida  vAmVYie  ^gKn^^^Sfe^SaGJu^sA. 
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Rttssdl  wrote  every  particular  to  Mrs.  Cavendish,  a 
was  about  to  return  to  England  in  a  few  weeks,  havins 
he  would  bring  the  purse  and  sword  of  his  departed  mend  with 

18.  Cavendish  murmured  over  the  word  "  depmied;'*'*  paled,  shook 
Jid  then  looked  up  into  the  face  of  her  own  Kate,  with  a  smile 
ith  a  hope,  which  certainly  her  daughter  did  not  feel :  *- "  He  is 
she  repeated :  and  in  the  watches  of  the  nio^ht,  when  in  her 
he  had  steeped  her  pillow  with  teaxs,  she  woiud  start,  —  repeat 
lot  dead."  —  then  sleep  again.  There  was  something  beautiifu] 
ng  in  the  warm  and  earnest  love,  the  perfect  friendship  existing 

05  youthful  mother  and  her  daughter ;  it  was  so  unlike  the  usual 

6  parent  and  child ;  and  yet  it  was  so  well  cemented,  so  devoted, 
111 :  the  second  Kate,  at  fifteen,  was  more  womanly,  more  reso- 

calm,  more  capable  of  thought,  than  her  mother  had  been  at 
twenty ;  and  it  was  curious  to  those  who  note  closely  the  shades 
character,  to  observe  how,  at  two-and-thirty,  Mrs.  Cavendish 
advice  and  consolation  to  her  high-minded  daughter,  and  leaned 
3r  support.  Even  Mrs.  Seymour  became  in  a  great  degree  sen- 
T  superiority ;  and  felt  something  like  shame,  at  complaining 
^rana-daughter,  of  the  frivolous  matters  which  constitutea  the  list 
;ortunes.  The  beauty  of  Miss  Cavendish  was  like  her  mind,  of 
ring,  —  lofly,  not  proud.  She  looked  and  moved  like  a  young 
she  was  a  noble  girl ;  and  when  Sir  Edmund  Russell  saw  her 
ou^ht,  —  alas !  I  cannot  tell  aU  he  thought,  —  but  he  certainly 
it  IS  termed  **  in  love,"  and  neariy  forgot  the  wounds  inflicted  in 
ield,  when  he  acknowledged  to  himself  the  deep  and  everiiving 
felt  for  the  daughter  of  his  dearest  friend, 
deed  most  happy  for  your  mother,"  he  said  to  her  some  days 
xrival  at  Sydney  Hall,  —  *^  it  is  indeed  most  happy  for  your  mo- 
she  does  not  believe  what  I  know  to  be  so  true ;  I  think,  if  she 
need  of  your  father's  death,  she  would  sink  into  despair.** 
ood  or  false  impressions,"  replied  Kate,  "  sooner  or  uiter  produce 
noral  fever,  which  leaves  the  patient  weakened  in  body  and  in 
would  rather  she  knew  the  worst  at  once  ;  —  despair  by  its  own 
orks  its  own  cure." 

it  you,  Miss  Cavendish,  I  should  not  fear  the  consequences ;  bot 
»  IS  so  soft  and  gentle  in  her  nature." 

imund,  —  she  knevy  my  father  —  lived  with  him  —  wonhipped 

Knowledge  of  his  existence  was  the  staff  of  her's ;  he  was  the  soul 

frame.    Behold  her  now, — how  beautiful  she  looks. — those 

resting  on  her  head,  and  her  cUselled  features  opturiiea  towards 

icing  my  father's  portrait  in  those  fleecy  clouds,  or  amid  yonder 

.  do  yon  mark  th»nectic  on  her  cheek  ? — Could  she  believe  it,  I 

would  be  better ;  there's  not  a  stroke  upon  the  bell,  there's  not 

a  foot-fall  in  the  great  avenue,  but  she  thinks  it  his :  —  at  nifl^ 

if  but  a  mouse  do  creep  along  the  wainscot,  or  a  son  breeoe  &- 

ossoms  of  the  woodbine  that  press  against  our  window ;  and  then 

I  thought  it  was  your  father  !'  " 

ch  converse,  and  amid  the  ridi  and  various  beauties  of  a  pictii- 
mbling  old  country  house,  with  its  attendant  green  meadows, 
stream,  and  sylvan  grottos,  —  sometimes  with  Mrs.  Cavendiah, 
without  her,  did  Kate  and  Sir  Edmund  wander,  and  pliiloso-> 
fall  in  love. 

nmn  eveniag,  Mrs,  Sejmoar,  fixing  her  eyes  npontSafi  <ML\mSt>- 
to,  said  to  her  daughter,  who  ma  osnal  had  been  t\an3sxii^clE  \«t 
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"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  my  dear  Kate^  that  there  is  likely  to  bi 
another  fool  in  the  family?  I  say  nothing,  —  thanks  to  your  father's  will 
f  have  had  this  old  rambling  place  left  upon  my  hands  for  my  life,  whicl 
was  a  sad  drawback ;  —  better  he  had  left  it  to  your  brother.** 

"  You  might  have  given  it  up  to  Alfred,  if  you  had  chosen,  lone  ages* 
said  Mrs.  Cavendish,  who  knew  well  that,  despite  her  crumbling,  her  mo- 
ther loved  Sydney  Hall  as  the  apple  of  her  eye.  "  What,  and  give  ttu 
world  cause  to  say  that  I  doubtea  my  husband's  jud^ent !  —  No,  —  no ; 
I  am  content  to  suffer  in  silence ;  but  do  you  not  perceive  that  your  Kate  ii 
making  a  fool  of  herself,  just  as  you  did,  my  dear,  —  falling  in  love  with  i 
soldier,  marrying  misery,  and  working  disappointment''  —  More,  a  grea 
deal  more,  did  the  old  lady  say ;  but  fortunately  nobody  heard  her,  fot 
when  her  daughter  perceived  that  her  eyes  were  safely  fixed  on  the  tent 
stitch  screen,  she  made  her  escape,  and,  as  fate  would  have  it,  encounterec 
Sir  Edmund  at  the  door.  —  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  told  her  of  his  love  io! 
her  beloved  Kate ;  but  though  Mrs.  Cavendish  had  freely  given  her  own  han< 
to  a  soldier,  the  remembrance  of  what  she  had  suffered,  —  of  her  widowec 
years,  the  uncertainty  of  her  present  state,  anxiety  for  her  child's  happiness 
a  desire,  a  fear  of  her  future  well  being,  —  all  rushed  upon  her  witn  socl 
confusion,  that  she  became  too  agitateS  to  reply  to  his  entreaties :  and  1m 
rushed  from  the  chamber,  to  give  her  time  to  compose  herself  and  to  brini 
.  another  whose  entreaties  would  be  added  to  his  own :  he  returned  ^m 
Kate,  pale,  but  almost  as  dignified  as  ever.  Mrs.  Cavendish  clasped  hs 
to  her  bosom. 

"  You  would  not  leave  me,  child,  —  would  not  thrust  your  mother  fiwi 
your  heart,  and  place  a  stranger  there  ?" 

"  No, — no,"  she  replied ;  **  Kate's  heart  is  large  enough  for  both.^v 

"  And  do  you  love  him  ?" 

The  maiden  hid  her  face  upon  her  mother's  bosom;  yet  thou^  alM 
blushed,  she  did  not  equivocate ;  but  replied  in  a  low  firm  voice,  "  Mother 
I  do." 

*'Sir  Edmund,"  said  the  mother,  still  holding  her  child  to  her  heart ;  "' 
have  suffered  too  much,  —  too  much,  to  give  her  to  a  soldier." 

'*  Mother,"  whispered  Catherine ;  "  yet,  for  all  that  you  have  sufibred 
for  all  that  you  may  yet  endure,  you  would  not  have  aught  but  that  soldie 
husband,  were  you  to  toed  again !" 

No  other  wora  passed  the  lips  of  the  young  widow :  —  again,  again,  an< 
a^n,  did  she  press  her  child  to  her  bosom ;  then  placing  her  fair  ham 
within  Sir  Edmund's  palm,  rushed  in  an  agony  of  tears  to  the  solitude  o 
her  own  chamber. 

"  Haik !  how  the  bells  are  ringing,"  said  Anne  Leafy  to  Jenny  Fleming 
as  they  were  placing  white  roses  in  their  stomachers,  and  snooding  thei 
hair  with  ftir  satin  nband.  —  "  And  saw  you  ever  a  brighter  morning  ?  — 
Kate  Cavendish  will  have  a  blithesome  bndal ;  though  I  hear  that  Madan 
Seymour  is  very  angry,  and  says  no  luck  will  attend  this,  no  more  than  th 
last  wedding !"  The  words  had  hardly  passed  the  young  maid's  lip's  whei 
a  bronzed  countenance  pressed  itself  amid  the  roses  oi  the  little  summei 
house  in  which  they  sat  arranging  their  little  finery,  and  a  rough  and  travel 
soUed  man  inquired ;  "  Of  whom  speak  ye?" 

"  Save  us !"  exclaimed  Jenny  Fleming,  who  was  a  triflepert.  "  Save  oe 
master  I  —  why,  at  the  wedding  at  the  Hall,  to  be  sure, — ELate  Cavendish' 
wedding,  to  be  sure ;  she  was  moped  long  enough,  for  certain,  and  now  i 
going  to  marnr  a  brave  gentleman.  Sir  Edmund  Russel !"  —  The  strange 
turned  from  the  village  girls,  who,  fearful  of  being  late  at  the  church,  M 
awajr  acrosB  the  garden  of  the  little  mn,\eaVmg  £e  ^«.^C«xe{t  Vxi  c^net  mm 
Besaon,  but  mtb  no  one  in  the  dweWing  to  aUend  lihe.  ^tA\ft^  «is«^  v^ 


• 
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wtfleTy  who  couM  not  hear  ''the  strange  gentleman's"  questions,  and  a 

taofo  osder,  who  was  incapable  of  replying  to  them. 

*  *  *  *  '  * 

The  jouthfnl  bride  and  the  young  bridegroom  stood  together  at  the  altar ; 
and  a  Matitiful  sight  it  was,  to  see  them  on  the  threshed  of  a  new  exist- 
encc.  Mrs.  Cavendish  mi^t  be  pardoned  for  that  she  wept  abundantly, 
—partly  tears  of  memory^  partly  of  hope  ^  —  and  the  ceremony  proceeded 
to  the  words  "  If  either  of  you  know  any  unpediment ;"  — when  there  was 
a  rash,  a  whiri,  a  commotion  outside  the  porch,  and  the  stranger  of  the  inn 
Tmhed  forward,  exclaiming  —  '*  I  know  an  impediment,  —  she  is  mine !" 

A  Uessing  upon  hoping,  trusting,  enduring  woman !  A  thousand  bless- 
ings  upon  those,  who  draw  consolation  from  the  deepness  of  despair —  the 
wne  was  ri^t, — her  husband  was  not  dead  —  and  as  Colonel  Cavendish 
presaed  his  own  Kate  to  his  bosom,  and  gazed  upon  her  face,  he  said  —  "I 
im  bewildered !  —  they  told  me  false,  — they  said  Kate  Cavendish  was  to 
beonnied!  and; — -^ 

*'  And  so  she  is,**  interrupted  Sir  Edmund  Russel ;  but  from  your  hand 
oatywill  I  receive  her :  —are  there  not  two  Katbs,  my  old  friend  ?" 

What  the  noble  soldier's  feelings  were.  Heaven  knows, — no  human 
foioe  could  ennress  them,  —  no  pen  write  them ;  —  they  burst  from,  and  yet 
me  treasurea  in  his  heart 

"My  dnld !  —  that  my  dau^ter ! — two  Kates ! — wife  and  child  I"  he 
monnnred.  Time  had  ^lopS  wiUi  him,  and  it  was  long  ere  he  believed 
1i»t  his  dau^ter  could  be  old  enough  to  marry.  The  villagers  from  with- 
Mfi  crowded  mto  the  sweet  village  (£urch, — and  moved  bv  the  noise,  Mrs. 
Seymour  put  on  her  new  green  spectacles,  and  stepped  forward  to  where 
ColoBel  Cavendish  stood  trembhhg  between  his  wife  and  child ;  then  look- 
IBS  him  earnestly  in  the  fiice,  she  said,  "Afler  all,  it  is  really  you?  — 
Ben  me !  how  ill  you  look !  —  I  never  could  bear  to  make  people  uncom- 
fbrttble  j  but  if  you  do  not  take  great  care,  you  will  not  live  a  month !" 

'*!  said  he  was  not  dead,"  repeated  his  gentle  wife ;  "  and  I  said " 

but  what  does  it  matter  what  was  said  ?  —  Kate  the  second  was  married ; 
lod  that  evenioff,  after  Colonel  Cavendish  had  related  his  hair  breadth 
'icepee^  and  a  sad  story  of  imprisonment^  again  did  his  wife  repeat,  **IMl 


THE  DEVOTED. 

A  TJILE  OF  POLAND. — BY  A  POLISH   REFUdBB. 

IFrom  •*  Th«  FriMdtlUp't  Qftrimg,**  for  1685.] 

[The  fbllowmc  narrative  was  written  by  a  Polish  Nobleman,  now  a  reftt 
England.  It  is  rounded  on  facts  which  occurred  during  the  late  her<MC  stn^ 
his  countrymen  for  independence ;  in  which  the  writer  and  his  famUy  were  < 

Snished  for  their  patriotic  devotion  ;  and,  subsequently,  not  less  distinguish 
leir  cruel  sufTerings  firom  Russian  venceance. — The  circumstance  of  this  i 
having  been  written  in  English  by  a  foreigner,  may  account  for  some  fbw 
liarities  of  style. 

I. 

DoRiKG  the  last  Polish  war  with  Russia,  on  the  eTening  of  the  SC 
March  1631,  two  horsemen,  mounted  upon  jaded  steeds,  were  seen  c 
side  of  the  River  Buf  ,  in  PodoUa,  making  the  best  of  their  way  toi 
the  hollow  road  leading  into  a  d&rk  forest,  with  the  view  of  shell 
themselves  from  an  impending  storm.  The  wind  howled  fearfully 
ram  began  to  fall  in  heavy  drops ;  and  the  thunder,  not  usual  at  thi 
soq  of  the  year,  was  heard  in  the  distance  in  tremendous  peaki. 
cl&r  of  the  horsemen,  wrapped  in  a  large  military  cloak,  gazed  in  si 
for  a  considerable  time  on  ms  young  companion,  Whose  appearance  in* 
ed  that  he  had  been  recently  wounded.  His  head  was  bound  with 
completely  saturated  with  blood,  and  his  right  arm  hung  in  a  scarf; 
with  difBoilty  he  maintained  his  seat  on  a  horse  apparently  almo^  as  1 
as  himself.  At  length,  the  former  of  the  two  horsemen  broke  a  long  S! 
by  inquiring  of  the  other  if  he  felt  himself  better,  and  whether  he  th< 
)te  should  be  able  to  reach  the  castle.  The  younger,  whose  person,  < 
and  demeanour  seemed  to  class  him  in  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  his 
panion,  replied  with  the  condescending  famiharityof  a  master  to  his  yd 
**  My  honest  friend  John,  think  not  of  my  weakness,  or  the  mis( 
plight  in  which  you  now  see  me ;  I  have  still  sufficient  strength,  not 
to  retch  the  castle  before  midnight,  but  also,  should  it  be  necessa 
defend  myself  against  a  second  surprise  of  Cossacks.  Be  assurer 
to  the  weakness  of  my  horse  the  escape  of  the  leader  of  this  band  of  ro 
is  to  be  attributed ;  and  make  yourself  easy  upon  this  point,  that  tl 
mainder  of  these  rogues  will  not  he  tempted  again  to  attack  three,  ox 
two  horsemen  who  Bear  the  badfi^eof  Dwemicki."* 

"  Ah !  Lieutenant,"  replied  old  John ;  "  it  is  true  that  by  your  han 
Cossacks  were  slain,  and  that  I  assisted  in  the  dispersion  of  others 
it's  a  sad  pity  that  our  brave  Serjeant  Przyporski,  afler  having  serve* 
rioosly  in  so  manv  wars,  in  Spam,  Italy,  and  Russia,  in  Napoleon's 
should  at  length  nnish  his  course  in  a  paltry  skirmish  with  these  th 
He  taught  them,  however,  to  know  the  stroke  of  a  Polish  sword,  w] 
think,  fiey  will  not  speedily  forget ;  and  I  believe,  had  it  not  been  fii 

*Io  ihe  batUe  ofKurow,  on  the  4tb  of  Marcb,  183\,  eome  wv^^sAsoitA  of  c«.valn 
ciaJIj  ditrtingulBbed  themselves,  and  were  rewarded  b^  0«n«t«\  T^^onixOKX  tc 
g»Slaanj  by  a  mark  of  honour  affixed  to  the\x  uaifoTma 
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Cierkie'*  with  fais  ianczariLaf  behind  the  thicket,  who  shot  him  in  the  braaat, 
you,  Lieutenant,  would  not  have  been  so  desperately  wounded ;  and  the 
poor  sergeant  would  perhaps  still  have  lived  to  harass  the  enemy  upon  his 
kftroBZj  m  many  a  battle.'' 

<«  What  more  is  to  be  said,  John  ?  Human  destiny  is  irrevocable ;  and 
although  Sergeant  Przyporski  fell  in  this  trifling  encounter,  he  has  never- 
theless died  the  death  <»  a  hero  fighting  asunst  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
Glory  be  to  his  memory !" 

"  Amen!"  cdghed  John,  deeply  affected,  and  the  travellers  relasped  once 
more  into  silence. 

During  this  conversation,  the  violence  of  the  storm  had  increased.  The 
peals  of  thunder  became  more  loud  and  awful,  —  the  flashes  of  lightning 
were  firemient  and  vivid :  while  around  were  heard  the  sound  of  the  tem- 
pest-siridLen  trees,  the  fierce  howhng  of  the  wind,  the  cries  of  affiighted 
Wuts,  and  the  hoarse  roaring  of  the  river,  whose  waters,  swollen  by  loam- 
iag  torrents,  and  impetuously  bearing  alon^  fragments  of  stones,  and  splin- 
tns  of  liven  trees,  gave  to  the  scene  a  terrible  grandeur.  —  Our  travellers, 
bowever,  proceedcid,  although  with  the  greatest  difiicultv,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  ni^t,  through  the  deep  recesses  ofthe  forest,  unable  to  distinguish  the 
load :  while  their  horses,  weary  with  their  fourth  day's  journey,  during 
which  they  had  been  supphed  with  but  scanty  provender,  were  barely  able 
to  sostain  their  riders,  as  they  stumbled  on  a  path  strewn  with  loose  stones, 
tad  rendered  rugged  and  uneven  by  gnarled  roots  of  trees. 

After  two  hours,  the  storm  in  some  measure  subsided,  and  the  silence  of 
the  travellers  was  a^ain  interrupted  by  an  observation  from  old  John,  who 
nguded  the  graduuly  improving  aspect  of  the  road,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
■Qfe  campugn  country,  as  an  evidence  that  they  were  at  last  not  far  from 
the  Castle  orl* . 

*  Thank  Heaven  for  that !"  answered  Zapolski,  the  Lieutenant,  "for  I 
kd  I  want  strength,  and  what  is  worse,  our  horses  can  scarcely  movethmr 
weary  fimbfl." 

**  Oh !  my  dear  master,"  answered  the  other,  "  do  not  lose  courage.  I 
tmcj  I  already  see  lights  beaming  from  the  castle  windows,  and  although, 
judging  from  their  apparent  distance,  we  are  at  least  a  half  a  mile§  from  a 
eoafiirtable  bed,  nevertheless,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
find  a  welcome  there. — Come,  my  poor  Tysiu,||  get  on  ;  in  a  short  time 
oats  and  hay  will  be  your  reward  for  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Your 
SiwosK,f  Lieutenant,  I  perceive,  is  aware  of  his  proximitv  to  a  stable,  —  he 
raises  his  ear  and  walks  more  boldly ;  and  see  my  steed  has  also  taken  the 
hmt" 

Lieutenant  2kipolski,  although  feeble,  tickled  the  side  of  the  Siwosz  at 
this  intimation,  and  in  another  naif-hour  our  two  travellers  had  halted  be- 
fore the  gates  ofthe  castle  of  L^ . 

II. 

In  the  saloon  of  the  Castle  of  L ,  Count  Adolph  was  sitting  at  a 

table^  intent  on  the  composition  of  a  list  of  the  names  of  noblemen  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  their  common  country.  His  wife,  a  beautiful  and  interest- 
int  woman,  was  standing  behind  his  chair,  to  whom  the  Count  frequently 
nfined  for  her  opinion  as  he  set  down  the  names.    His  sister,  the  young 


•  1  savage  horde  iMlonging  lo  Rueeia.  who  served  in  the  war,  like  the  CoMacks. 

ITha  name  of  a  Turkinn  musket  nsea  commonly  hy  this  tribe. 

ilklatic  horse. — PanJcuJar  natnea  are  commonly  given  to  horaea  t^mt^Mte  cfit\VQK< 

4  A  Finliitk  mi/e  la  equal  to  four  EagUab  milea. 
Jfta  mate  of  a  hone  wbkh  baa  a  atar  upon  hia  forehead. 
^Agnxberae, 
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Countess  Helena,  was  occupied  with  two  charming  children,  ftfhoae  i 
cent  prattle  and  cluldish  ^mbols  were  insufficient  to  divert  her  attei 
from  the  important  document  drawn  up  by  her  brother. 

At  length,  Count  Adolpli,  laying  down  his  pen,  said  in  a  tone  of  am 
impatience, "  Julia,  I  can  no  longer  conceal  or  contain  my  alarm. 
list  is  now  finished :  I  )iaye  no  news  from  your  brother  Edmund,  a 
doubt  not  that  the  most  seriousobstacles  alone  have  delayed  his  messeo 
The  despatch  I  received  from  Imn  a  fortnight  ago,  informed  me  of  a  n 
ment  of  General  Dwemicki  which  was  expected  directly  to  take  place ; 
he  promised  me  that  on  the  27th  of  March  I  might  expect  a  messeneer 
Veying  directions  how  to  act.  Yesterday  was  the  day,^but  he  nai 
yet  arrived ;  and  I  fear  either  that  he  has  lost  his  road  during  the  tern 
or  that  he  has  been  intercepted  by  the  Cossack  patrols  from  the  cor] 
Rndiger.  The  important  moment  is  at  hand ;  and  yet,  ignorant  ha 
proc^,  I  must  remain  inactive  at  home,  while  my  countrymen  are  f 
ding  their  blood  for  the  freedom  of  our  native  land.  Oh !  I  regret  non 
I  did  not  accept  the  invitation  of  your  brother  to  proceed  to  Warsaw,  a 
envy  him  his  fortune  in  having  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  from  its 
mencement" 

"  My  dear  Adolph  !*^  replied  his  wife, "  your  noble  heart,  animated 
is  by  a  pure  feeling  of  patriotism,  must  not  suflfer  itself  to  hfi  hnpatiei 
envious.  As  in  the  field  of  battle  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
with  heads  to  plan  and  hearts  to  execute,  so  also  at  home,  it  is  no  les 
portan^  that  there  should  be  found  those  who,  impelled  by  no  less  nob 
attachment  to  their  country,  will  supply  ttie  army  with  men,  jrrovu 
aims  and  ammunition.  To  this  sacrod  duty  you  have  been  faithful ; 
have  performed  what  every  true  Pole  is  bound  to  do,  nor  can  your 
conscience  reproach  you.  The  time  will  soon  come,  when  you  also 
fight  at  my  brother's  side  in  the  national  ranks,  when  you  will  fnlfi 
more  congenial  duty  to  which  your  ardour  and  ambition  prompt  you. 
a  woman,  I  may  tremble  at  the  hour  of  your  departure ;  but  as  a  dau] 
of  Poland  I  have  no  right  to  detain  you,  nor  do  1  wish  to  possess  it" 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  saloon  was  opened,  and  the  serva 
attendance  aimounoed  the  arrival  of  two  strangers. 

"jCHir  messengers,  doubtless ;  — let  them  be  introduced,"  exclaime 
Coimt,  starting  up. 

''Zapolski,  you  are  welcome!''  he  added,  as  the  Lieutenant  and 
entered  the  saloon  ;   **  we  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  you  ;" 
taking  the  despatches  which  the  Lieutenant  presented  to  nim,  he  retir 
a  window  and  broke  the  seals  with  impatience. 

The  Countess  and  Helen  now  approached,  and  welcomed  Zapoldti  1 
castl^  while  they  conducted  him  to  a  seat 

"  You  are  wounded !"  cried  Helen  in  a  tone  of  anxiety  that  betray 
warmer  feehns  than  perhaps  she  wished  to  confess  even  to  herself, 
head  is  covered  with  blood.'' 

*'  Nay,  not  much,"  answered  Zapolski,  smiling  faintly ;  "  I  ma}r  1 
myself  fortunate,  all  things  considerod,  that  it  is  no  worse ;  but  whil( 
Count  reads  his  despatches,  I  will  relate  our  adventure  m  the  forest  > 
the  34th  March,  at  six  in  the  morning,  I  proceeded  firom  the  camp  of 
moac*  with  Sergeant  Przjrporski  and  our  honest  John  here,  who  wai 
pointed  by  your  brother  to  take  me  under  his  especial  protection,  I 
better  acquainted  than  myself  witb  the  labjninths  of  road  that  leads  t 

castle  of  L .    During  three  dajs,  notwithstanding  the  vi^ance  o 

Russian  patrols  stationed  at  all  pomts,  we  succeeded  m  eludmg  them 
JiAer  Ihe  gnateBi  fatigue  and  danger,  riding  day  and  night,  and  sea 

*  A  fortrets  in  Poluid,  neat  \o\\yrm» 
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...i^wfl  eDtaiedttna  ■fUmoon  the  nuMDtuiu  aad  woods 
M  aanr  conSdaat  of  baing  thh  to  ceacl)  tha  cutis  oo- 

.  _  Uv^  we  were  lunounded  b j  a  Coa*ack  patrol  conaiM- 

^  and  wm  utatantly  aOacked  by  theae  base  clans  of  deipot- 

irsTer,  the  PoUeii  bwoccI,  ilreadj  accustomed  to  the  taste  oi 
'»  blood,  oj>ened  for  iLself  a  free  field.    Sergeant  Pnyponki, 
nd  unoommon  sCrengtIi,  aided  chinSy  in  the  dispersion  ol 
d  we  WBiB  loBSterB  3  lie  day,  when  a  Czerkio,  conceahng 
tree,  shot  Ihs  brave  fellow  from  hig  horse,  and  the  rest  oi 
bad  began  to  Sy,  rctiiraed  and  attacked  us  with  renewed 
,  Aa  I  was  already  woundsd,  John,  hke  a  true  guardian,  de- 
'  iHllly-;  luia  perhaps  wc  diould  have  have  been  evercomeby 
of  numbers  and  sCrength,  bad  not  Heaven,  at  this  instant 
1  to  our  aid  ;  who,  being  at  a  short  diaUnce,  and  hear- 
exploaion  of  arms,  fortunately  arrived  in  time  to  turn  the 
At  the  Bight  of  the  woodmen  with  guns,  the  Coaaacki 
in  thcdr  haaly  flight  fiom  the  scene  of  action  one  more, 
•bt  dowD  by  the  shot  of  our  deliverers.    But  enough  of  our 
.  I  am  Che  bearer  to  Count  Adolph  of  General  Dwemicki'a 
.  ooblemen  should  arm  tttemaelvea  forthwith,  and  be  ready 
id  that  all  who  are  able  to  deceive  the  Rusnaa  vigilance 
).  him  wilbout  delay,  and  bring  with  them  magazines  of  pro- 
■I^horHH.    Tlie  General  will  move  on  the  first  of  AphI 
of  umoBC,  where  the  stnrmy  weather  and  the  sicknaaa  ol 
dfltained  him  ao  hng\  and  will  manage  by  stnt^em  to 
_dMMDt  of  General  Kreutz,  and  come  upon  Vtrihvnian 
itBdmund  tranemila  his  orders  in  theoe  words;  "  All  men 

d  dTL ,  and  the  neighbouring  estates,  able  to  bear  arms, 

^  under  the  command  of  Count  Adolph,  whom  he  begs  also 
lidooaal  banner,  —  and  that  he  irill  conduct  them  to  the  cotpa 

_.  tdy  obliged  to  my  brother  Edmund,"  said  the  Count  as  he 
''for  trusting  me  with  his  men;  tiie  invitation  waa  hardly  ne- 
t  have  U>ng  aoxiouely  desired  to  be  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
»liiy  country.;' 

^  Adtdphtook  the  arm  of  the  wounded  Zapolski,  and  conducted 
IS  saloon  to  tiie  diamber  tliat  had  been  prepared  (br  hinv 

III. 
B  that  we  should  givea  brief  account  of  Count  Edmund 
ic  esample  had  eicitdd  his  biothoia-law,  Adolph,  to  an 
,„  in  a  struggle  which  was  to  burst  asunder  for  ever  the 
B  despotism,  or  lo  rivet  them  more  firmly  than  before. 


1,  fasTing  attained  ihar  age  when,  launching  into  a  wider 

laflectfl  eyery  new  coUur  presented  to  it,  and  opens  itselt 

Komi;  fiesh  imprcBsion,  remained  centered  in  lumself,  msenBible 
T(  by  which  youth  is  too  oOcn  deceived.  A  vague  and  undefined 
*ih<nted  him  to  avoid  that  wlicb  is  commonly  pursued  by  others. 
ErfnoiST  and  unproHlablo  eixaety  he  was  lonely  and  incompre- 
£•  ft  palnol  liesuflbrcd  in  his  pride  and  in  his  Empathies.  With 
•  draw  him  out  of  this  absorbin;  solitude,  hia  family  compelled  bim 
ate  hs  had  yet  completed  Ills  ^udies  ;  but  on  his  retam  tunoe  ^ 
ily  and  love  ot  Military  mediiaiioa  again  returned,  and  the  h^m- 
f  pnaaBled iiadf  oT Miiacovite  (yntnny  -enderiag  hia  KttnmVbn 
UaiatblB,  be  retired  to  bia  estates.     Suoa  was  ffia  Wa,  wttett  *» 
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rovoltttion  of  the  39th  November,  1830,  opened  the  prospeet  of  a  briUui 
career  to  his  naturally  active  and  ardent  spirit  At  the  first  signal  Edmni 
folt  his  heart  bound  with  impatience  within  him,  and  in  in  instant  he  wi 
prepared  to  abide  the  issue  at  all  hazards ;  and  having  Altered  the  corps 
General  Dwemicki  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  lie  had  distingmsh 
himself  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  that  hero. 

But  the  spark  of  patriotism  was  by  this  time  fanned  into  a  blaze  tfa 
illuminated  Poland  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  his  summons  w 
scarcely  needed  to  call  his  vassals  to  arm  themselves  in  the  defence  of  th< 
country. 

Scarcely  had  the  first  sunbeams  touched  the  tuirets  of  the  castle 
li — —,  when  couriers  were  dispatched  to' the  several  nobleinni  livins  f 
and  near,  to  inform  them  ni  the  message  of  General  Dwemicki  and 
Count  Edmund,  respecting  the  duty  they  were  called  upon  to  perfimi 
-    and  also  to  the  surrounding  estates,  to  summon  to  the  field  the  brave  ai 
patriotic  retainers  of  the  latter. 

In  the  castle  yard  Adolph  reviewed  the  hastily  collected  peasantry,  wl 
had  appeared  at  the  first  summons,  and  in  a  brief  speech  explained  to  the 
the  cause  of  the  appeal^  and  the  duty  which  as  Poles  they  owed  to  the 
country. 

"  Lon^  live  our  fatherland !"  (Niech  Zyie  Oyczyzna !)  —  "we  will  li 
down  our  lives  for  her  deliverance !"  was  the  simultaneous  response  of  tl 
animated  peasantry.  And  now  an  unusual  alacrity  stimulated  every.! 
mate  of  the  castle.  Some  were  sent  out  to  capture  the  wild  horses  in  tl 
Tabuny  ;*  others  were  busily  employed  in  the  armoury  cleaning  and  pr 
paring  the  arms  for  immediate  use.  The  young  recruits  unaccustomed ! 
arms  were  actively  disciplined  by  old  John,  ^ey  in  battles,  and  by  Cou 
Adolph,  who,  present  every  where,  commumcated  courage  and  energy 
all.  Some  of  the  women  of  the  castle  were  industriously  preparing  smi 
-  national  bannersf  for  the  courageous  volunteers ;  while  otners  were  occi 
pied  in  the  assortment  of  lint  and  linen  for  the  wounded.  Throughout  tl 
castle  the  same  indefatigable  spirit  was  at  work,  roused  equally  by  tl 
sacred  love  of  country. 

The  countess  herself  was  similarly  occupied  in  one  of  the  saloon 
Sprung  from  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  ancient  houses  of  Poland,  ai 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  virtue,  she  had  from  her  earliest  youth  nourisl 
ed  the  expanding  germ  of  hereditary  patriotism ;  and  when  she  passed  ini 
the  arms  of  her  husband,  she  found  in  this  her  new  home  the  same  sent 
ment  and  the  same  examples.  Before  this  great  and  absorbing  politici 
commotion  had  aroused  her  to  another  dubr,  her  life  had  flowed  on  ev( 
and  unruffled ;  and,  in  the  fervour  of  youthful  and  innocent  enjoyment,  h 
thoughts  had  not  hitherto  been  directed  to  her  country's  present  conditioi 
but  me  cannon  of  the  29th  November  awakened  her  from  her  dream 
happiness.  For  a  long  time,  indeed,  she  had  been  distinguished  amoi 
her  youthful  companions  for  her  national  predilections,  —  but  since  thi 
memorable  day,  with  what  avidity  did  she  treasure  up  all  that  she  hi 
learned  of  the  ancient  glory  of  Poland !  How  many  burning  tears  had  si 
shed  at  the  narrative  oi  her  country's  misfortunes,  and  the  revolting  d& 
potism  under  which  it  groaned.  At  such  recitals  her  eyes  would  flash  wil 
indignation  :  and  now,  when  engaged  on  the  embroidery  of  a  banner  de 
tincd  to  leaa  to  battle  the  company  under  the  command  of  her  husbaiM 
she  flattered  her  sanguine  heart  with  hopes  of  success,  and  the  speedy  d 
liverance  of  her  country  from  its  oppressors. 

*  Places  where  the  wild  horses  are  found  are  caWsAb^j  iYiV%  ivame. 
/  The  FoJiah  lancers  have  their  lances  oTnametaed  '^'xOa.  wift»\\  biWVMiw  «K  ^Qm  n 
iioaaj  coJoutb,  ciimaoa  and  white. 


It 

Apart  fiom  the  hmried  excttement  wliich  rogned  in  the  castle  of  L w 

ware  grief,  Biifierin&  and  pam.  The  yoons  and  gentle  Halen  was  seated 
■ear  the  festless  bed  of  Zapolski,  wbcMse  life  bad  been  pronounced  to  be  in 
danger  from  loss  of  blood  and  the  inflammation  of  hia  wounds ;  and  with 
tibe  tenderness  and  watchfulness  of  a  sister  she  endeavoured  to  alleviate 
Ua  pain,  and  to  soothe  his  impatient  and  ardent  spirit 

IV, 

At  an  earir  hour  on  tbe  13th  April,  the  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
Count  Adolpn,  a  eoofiised  sound  of  mingled  voices,  and  the  trampling  and 
adghmg  of  nonea  were  heard  in  the  caitle-yard.  Volunteers  or  di&rent 
lees,  recruited  ander  the  conunand  of  Adolph,  and  bearing  the  banner  of 
CSant  Ednnmdy  waiting  with  an  impatience  natural  to  inexperienced  sol* 
diers  the  siCTal  to  mardi,  received  with  assumed  indifference  the  farewell 
embraces  ofthetr  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  friends  and  children. 

In  the  spacious  balls  of  tbe  castle  silence  reined.  Count  Adolph,  im- 
patient to  reach  the  camp  of  Dwemicki  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  already 
prepared  for  departure,  could  not  leave  the  scenes  so  dear  to  him  without 
takmg  a  farewell,  perhaps  a  last  one,  of  his  devoted  wife.  With  beating 
tod  prophetic  heart  he  stood  before  the  door  which  conducted  to  her  apart- 
ment ;  and  after  a  pause,  with  a  noiseless  step  he  entered  the  room,  in 
which  he  expected  to  find  her  still  sleeping, — but  it  was  deserted.  The 
Mtonished  Adolph,  hastening  with  agitation  through  all  the  apartments 
and  galleries  without  finding  the  object  of  his  search,  was  at  len^h  directed 
by  an  anxious  presentiment  towards  the  castle  chapel.    As  no  hstcned 

fit  the  door  of  the  sacred  place,  his  ear  was  struck  with  the  sound  of  prayer, 
tod  recognising  the  voice  of  Julia,  he  approached  her  in  silence.  Long  did 
ha  ^^aze  with  deen  and  fervent  love  upon  this  innocent  being,  kneeling  and 
lost  m  prayer  —  this  young  creature  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  whom  the 
doty  of  a  Pole  oblie^  him  to  leave,  perhaps  for  ever.  At  length,  the  re- 
verie into  which  he  had  fallen  was  broken  by  the  earnest  voice  of  Julia,, 
who,  still  fancjring  herself  alone,  concluded  her  prayer  in  these  words : — 

"  Oh !  Almighty  Bein&  who  rcadest  the  hearts  of  thy  creatures,  thou 
leert  my  soul,  and  thou  Knowest  all  my  desires  ;  but  if  they  are  not  in  ac- 
ooidance  with  thy  holy  purposes,  let  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done !  Be 
pleased,  nevertheless,  O  Lord  !  to  hear  favourably  the  humble  prayer  of 
thy  suppliant  creature  buried  in  the  dust  before  thy  majesty !  Bestow  thy 
Uessing  upon  the  Polish  cause  !  Save  our  dear  and  unhappy  fatherland ! 
Break  her  chains,  and  lay  bounds  to  the  tyranny  of  the  invading  enemy ! 
Keep  in  thy  holy  guardianship,  my  beloved  Adolph :  if,  inflamed  with  the 
bfs  of  country,  he  rush  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  guard  his  life  so  dear 
to  me ;  turn  away  the  dangers  which  menace  his  days,  and  deprive  not  my 
children  so  eariy  of  their  father !  Oh !  God  of  my  fathers !  hear  favourably 
my  earnest  prayer.  Hear  the  prayer  of  a  true  daughter  of  Poland !  If  the 
heart  of  my  Adolph  should  prove  unfaithful  to  the  true  interest  of  his  coun- 
tiy. . .  .Oh !  rather  receive  bim  to  thy  mercy !" 

''Never  shall  it  prove  unfaitliful !"  interrupted  Adolph,  deeply  affected : 
'^  witness  that  Power  to  whom  you  have  appealed  but  now,  and  who  like- 
wise reads  this  heart,  burning  with  the  purest  love  of  my  country,  —  that  I 
-     wiU  be  for  ever  true  to  our  country's  cause !" 

"  Dear  Adolph !  forgive  my  prayer,"  replied  Julia :  **  I  kno  v  your  heart, 

tad  that  you  are  one  of  the  noblest  of  patriots ;  but  sometun  v>   je  strongest 

chmcters  are  snbdocMl  to  human  weakness.    Not  as  a  wile,  .^t  as  a  Pole 

I  have  prayed  to  Giod,  that  in  the  moment  of  such  weakness,  iS.  \l  f^xA^ 

'    ever  dianco  that  uresolutitm  enters  your  hesLrt^  he  would  ralYiei  lake  ^om  V> 

;    ^^mmff  iAan  sOhwjroa  to  stain  tbe  PoUab  name  with  (Uahonwa,     lk!aL^\^» 
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oa  ^  to  figfatfor  the  freedom  of  our  common  Mother ;  I  know  that  the 
kte  of  war  is  uncertain,  and  that  in  a  short  time  I  may  remain  with  my 
orphans  alone ;  but  I  will  detain  you  no  longer, — I  desire  not  to  weaken 
your  courage  with  a  woman's  tears !  Go,  my  husband,  where  honour  and 
duty  call  every  true  Pole ;  be  faithful  to  your  country.  Yet  a  few  words 
more :  in  other  countries  the  days  of  chivalry  are  over,  but  not  in  Poland ; 
with  us  a  knight  is  still  faithful  to  his  arms  and  to  his  love ;  and  even  yet 
we  retain  the  symbols  of  those  former  times.** 

So  saying,  she  took  a  white  scarf  from  her  bosom,  and  would  have  given 
It  to  her  husband  ;  but  the  woman's  afiection  overcame  the  courage  oi  the 
Polish  wife ;  burning  team  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  for  some  minutes  she 
yielded  up  her  soul  to  WMkness.  At  len^,  rousing  her  spirits,  she  bound 
the  sword  of  Adolph  with  the  scarf  moistened  by  her  tears.  "Bear  it 
always,"  she  said,  "  and  when  you  advance  to  battle,  look  at  this  scai^ 
and  remember  that  the  wife  who  once  wore  it  would  not  hesitate  to  give  her 
life  for  a  cause  which  has  already  been  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands." 

Adolph,  pressing  her  to  his  bosom,  answered  her  with  tears  alone,  and 
Kneeling  before  the  altar,  swore  to  defend  the  national  banner  unto  deadi. 
But  now  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  glancing  through  the  chapel  windows, 
warned  him  that  it  was  time  to  commence  the  march.  Julia  was  the  first 
to  terminate  a  scene  so  painful  to  both,  and  taking  him  with  assumed  gaie^ 
by  the  hand,  she  conducted  him  to  his  sister  and  children. 

Having  taken  an  afiectionate  leave  of  Helen,  still  watching  by  the  bed 
of  the  sulering  Zapoleki,  and  bestowed  a  hearty  blessing  upon  his  children, 
Adolph  proceeded,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  the  impatient  soldiers.  In 
a  short  speech,  he  impressed  upon  them  the  duty  of  Polish  warriors,  and 
Julia  at  its  conclusion  presented  to  the  small  corps  a  banner  worked  by  her 
own  hand,  exhorting  them  never  to  forsake  this  ensign,  which  was  to  con- 
duct them  to  battle.  ''Let  your  motto,"  said  she,  "be  ever,  *  Death  or 
Victory!' — rather  perish  to  the  last  man,  than  surrender  the  freedom  of 
your  country  to  the  vengeance  of  the  oppressors !"  '*  Long  live  our  father- 
land !  — our  blood,  our  life,  —  we  are  ready  to  give  them  for  her  liberty.— 
Long  live  Count  Edmund  and  his  honoured  sister !  —  long  live  Count 
Adolph!" 

Wnile  these  enthusiastic  shouts  were  yet  vibrating  in  the  air,  the  trumpet 
sounded  the  signal  to  march ;  and  a.  hundred  gallant  horsemen,  preceded 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  riflemen,  issued  from  the  gates  of  L • 

Julia,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  her  husband,  mounted  a  spirited 
charger,  determined  to  accompany  the  corpa  of  volunteers  a  few  miles  on 
their  march  from  the  castle.  Arrived  at  the  place  at  which  it  was  necessary 
she  should  leave  them,  with  heroic  calmness,  although  with  a  tearful  eye, 
she  bade  farewell  to  her  husband  and  his  brave  companions ;  imploring  in 
silent  prayer,  that  God  might  conduct  them  in  Satety  to  their  appointed 
place,  ana  cover  their  arms  witli  glory. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  passed  from  her  view, — but  she  still  stood 
^zing  in  the  direction  they  haa  taken,  long  after  they  had  been  lost  among 
Uie  trees  and  rising  mountains  beyond.  At  length,  the  reverie  into  which 
she  had  fallen,  composed  equally  of  fear  and  hope — fear  for  the^life  of  her 
husband  and  her  brother,  —  and  hope  for  the  deliverance  of  her  'country — 
was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  ner  attendant  with  the  horses,  who  in- 
formed her  that  he  heard  in  the  distance,  and  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  in 
the  direction  of  the  castle,  frequent  explosions  and  the  voice  of  tumult ;  mn 
ploring  her  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  place  forthwith,  where  it  must  be 
dangerous  to  remain. 

But  Julia,  occupied  with  other  and  more  absorbing  thoughts,  heeded  not 
£Ae  advice  of  her  attcadant,  but  advanced  deepei  VaU>  \)^<&N9QicA^l<(^<Qr«voL^^ 


or  ttleniiitiiig  to  follow,  the  sounding  echo  of  a  fong  (rom  Adolph's  ooips — 
m  which  she  oonld  still  distinguish  these  words,  which  had  been  renancd 
itoently  familiar  to  her  ear: 

RiM>,  White  Eagle,*  rise ! 

Shake  from  thy  stainless  breast 

The  Mack  plumes  of  the  foe, 

Who  comes  to  spoil  thy  nest: 

Rise,  White  Eaele,  rise, 

And  bid  the  ruddy  tide  of  vengeance  flow ! 

With  what  joyous  ecstacy  she  now  gazed*  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
Btil!  beheld  the  departing  warriors,  and  with  a  beating  heart  she  followed 
tbem  with  her  prayers,  imagination  brought  to  her  heart  a  fond  vision  of 
her  country's  oeliverance, — and  already  she  beheld  the  dear  object  of  her 
afiection  returning  crowned  with  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory. — Long  did 
the  remain  fixed  to  the  spot,  lost  in  a  happy  unconsciousness  of  all  around, 
feeling  no  weariness,  and  insensible  to  tne  flight  of  time.  The  approach  of 
evening;  however,  at  length  warned  her  to  depart,  and  turning  reluctantly 
to  the  anxious  servant,  she  mounted  her  horse,  and  in  another  hour  was 

before  the  gates  of  the  castle  of  L ,    But  what  had  occurred  in  the 

meanwhile? — Let  us  relate  it  in  another  chapter. 

V. 

Breathless,  motionless,  and  with  the  cold  silence  of  a  statue,  Julia  stood 

before  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  L .    The  number  of  dead 

bodies,  the  burning  habitations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  castle,  too  plainly 
showed  that  here  the  rage  of  the  Russian  barbarians  had  been  expended. 
The  last  sighs  of  the  agonized  victims,  —  the  shades  of  ni«:ht  which  now 
be^n  to  invest  this  scene  of  destruction,  and  the  horrible  nowling  of  the 
wind,  as  it  caught  up  the  dust  and  stifling  smoke  from  the  ruins,  at  length 
aroused  her  from  her  stupefaction ;  a  heavy  sigh  burst  from  her  tortured 
bosons ;  and  raising  her  tearless  eyes  to  heaven,  she  sought  consolation  from 
the  everlasting  God ! 

The  scene  before  her  was  suflicient  to  carry  conviction  of  the  fulness  of 
her  misfortune ;  in  one  glance  fancy  presented  to  her  a  picture  of  her  mur- 
dered children,  sister  and  friends ;  and  for  onoe,  as  she  sank  upon  the  earth 
in  agony  of  soul,  the  heart  of  The  Devoted  forgot  that  even  to  this  last 
dreadful  sacrifice,  her  country  exacted  her  willing  submission.  The  faith- 
ful servant  knelt  beside  her  as  she  lay,  and  as  one  deep  and  heavy  groan 
burst  from  her  bosom,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  prayed  that  the 
strens^  and  consolation  of  religion  might  return  and  tranquilize  her  souU 

Jidia  heard  the  touching  appeal,  and  as  she  regained  her  presence  of 
mind,  a  flood  of  bitter  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes,  and  relieved  her  over- 
diarged  heart 

** Come  with  me."  she  murmured,  as  she  arose  from  the  ground;  and, 
entering  amon^  tiie  ruins  of  the  castle,  her  fearful  glance  sought  to  discover 
the  remains  oi  her  innocent  children. — But  no — lier  eye  met  nothing  but 
the  murdered  bodies  of  her  vassals  and  servants,  mingled  with  the  carcasses 
of  Russian  soldiers,  —  united  in  one  common  death. 

At  length  her  ear  was  struck  with  a  deep  groan,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
Aeappioached  the  object  from  whence  proceeded  this  sign  of  life.  How  great 
was  oer  joy  on  discovering  in  the  wounded  man  the  faithful  John  !  who, 
fiunt  with  loss  of  blood,  rather  than  from  the  dangerous  nature  of  his  wound, 
wu  in  a  short  time  restored  to  consciousneaa  by  her  timely  a8a\a\A.tvc«< 

#  7^  0ttaiga  ofPoIand. 
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"Tell  me, ^- how  came  this  dreadfal  carnage?" demanded  JaUtyU, 
uded  by  Casimir,  she  succeeded  in  raisin^  the  body  of  the  woimded  mas, 
which  the  latter  supported  in  his  arms ;  "  let  me  hear  it  all ;  I  am  caha." 

The  old  soldier  neaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  passed  his  hand  slowly  over  his 
brow.  "  It  is  a  dreadful  tale/*  he  said ;  "  prepare  to  hear  the  worst,  my 
honoured  lady." 

"  I  am  prepared,"  repUed  the  countess — "  proceed." 

"  About  an  hour  ailer  the  departure  of  Count  Adolph  with  his  brave  com* 

5 any,"  began  John,  *'  General  Da^ofl^  heading  a  regiment  of  Cossack 
ragoons,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  came  before  the  castle  and  summon- 
ed it  to  surrender.  But  notwithstanding  that  we  were  not  prepared  to  re- 
sist so  great  a  force,  we  barricaded  the  gates,  and  the  fort^  n^emen  whom 
the  Count  had  left  us,  commenced  instantly  a  murderous  fire.  The  wound- 
ed Zapolski  in  vain  attempted  to  rise  from  his  bed,  eager  to  partake  in  the 
heroic  defence  made  by  the  brave  riflemen,  but  bis  weakness  denied  him 
that  last  consolation.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Countess  Helen,  regardless 
of  the  storm  of  Russian  balls  that  whistled  around  her,  like  a  protecting 
angel,  ran  amid  the  fire,  tending  the  wounded,  and  animating  the  exhaust- 
ed strength  of  the  riflemen.  The  fight  had  lasted  about  two  hours,  when 
she  was  struck  by  a  ball  and  fell  dead  upon  the  ramparts.  The  riflemen, 
wearied  with  their  long  struggle  against  such  overpowering  odds,  and  hav- 
ing exhausted  their  amunition,  analost  half  of  their  numbers,  at  last  decid- 
ea  upon  surrendering;  but  Zapolski,  to  whom  the  women  of  the  castle 
communicated  from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  the  combat,  hearing  of  the 
death  of  the  heroic  Countess  Helen,  and  tne  design  of  the  riflemen,  conjured 
them  to  carry  him  in  a  chair  to  the  court-yard.  The  remainder  of  the  men  still 
able  to  fight,  at  the  si^ht  of  the  sick  Zapolski,  and  at  the  sound  of  his  inflaming 
words,  roused  by  a  tresh  spirit,  and  shouting,  "Long  live  our  fatherland P 
rushed  with  desperate  energy  upon  the  foe  now  entering  at  the  broken  gates. 
But  numbers  prevailed  over  courage ;  the  riflemen  fell  to  the  last  man,  and 
upon  their  lifeless  bodies  General  Davidofl*  with  his  hangmen  entered  the 
castle,  and  having  murdered  with  his  own  hand  the  wounded  Zapolski,  un- 
able to  defend  himself,  and  plundered  the  castle,  the  villains  set  fire  to  the 
several  win^s,  and  with  their  cannon  razed  to  the  ground  this  ancient  refuge 
of  virtue  and  patriotism." 

"And  my  children  —  what  has  befallen  them?"  interrupted  Julia,  who 
had  listened  with  intense  and  dreadful  interest  to  every  word  the  old  soldier 
uttered.  "Before  I  was  struck  to  the  ground,"  replied  John,  "while  de- 
fending the  door  of  the  children's  room,  Sophia,  their  nurse,  with  two  other 
women,  escaped  through  the  back  door  of  the  garden,  —  but  whether  Uiey 
are  saved  or  not,  the  Ix>rd  alone  knows !  — Let  us  hope  that  He  has  {utied 
and  spared  these  innocent  beings.  What  further  happened  I  know  not ; 
only  that,  being  aroused  from  my  swoon  by  the  fire  and  smoke  surrounding 
the  castle,  I  exerted  all  my  strength  to  escape  from  the  dreadful  death 
around  me,  but,  having  arrived  at  the  yard,  I  again  fell,  and  was  only  by 
your  providential  aid  restored  to  life." 

Julia  wept  bitterly  at  this  narrative,  and  for  a  moment  envied  her  sister 
and  her  friends  their  heroic  death ;  but  speedily  calling  to  mind  the  duties 
she  still  owed  to  her  husband  and  her  country,  and  not  without  hope  that 
she  might  still  save  her  children,  she  began  to  reflect  in  what  manner  she 
mi^ht  best  provide  for  the  safety  of  herseffand  of  her  companions. 

In  a  distant  part  of  the  park  there  was  a  summer-house,  not  unlikely, 
firom  its  concealed  situation,  to  h&ve  escaped  the  rage  of  the  besiegers : 
thither  they  hastened,  and  here  for  the  present  she  hoped  to  elude  discovery 

The  8un  of  the  14th  of  April  illumined  as  he  was  wont  the  surroonding 

Bcenery;  but  what  a  change  presented  itselHo  3\iV\a\  SMitoMnded,  the  day 

before,  by  ber  children,  husband,  and  fnends,  WAa.^  ^e;^fne&  ^l  i!\  ^\a 
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wtn  detr  to  lier  iMut ;  — Init,  sabmiting  with  rerignation  to  the  will  of 
Qod  —  she  prepmred  to  sopport  without  a  murmur  the  trials  with  which  He 
IhuI  been  pleased  to  visit  her,  to  prove  her  patience,  and  to  exalt  the  virtue 
of  her  sacrifice  to  her  country. 

During  two  days,  Casimir  and  old  John  were  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  children,  or  at  least  to  obtain  some  clue  to  their  fate,  but 
without  success.  Nothing  whatever  could  be  ascertained  to  throw  a  rav 
of  li^t  upon  the  probable  retreat  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  and  the  al- 
most heart-broken  mother  was  fain  to  rest  her  only  hope  upon  that  Power, 
which  from  her  earliest  youth  she  had  been  taught  to  look  up  to  in  all  her 
sorrows  and  afflictions. 

**  There  is  hope  still,'* — she  said  with  a  calm  and  resigned  confidence. — 
**!  may  yet  reach  the  camp  of  General  Dwemicki,  —  there  at  least  I  may 
(blfil  the  duties  of  a  Polish  wife, — there  at  least  I  may  once  more  behold 
my  husband — if  he  jet  lives !" 

She  checked  the  mtrusion  of  the  busy  doubt  that  had  come  across  her 
brtiD,  and  having  completed  such  trifling  arrangements  as  her  altered  for^ 
tone  enabled  her  to  make,  —  alone,  but  with  a  strong  and  unshaken  heart, 
she  set  out  on  foot,  resolved  if  possible,  and  through  all  obstacles,  to  reach 
the  camp  of  Dwemicki. 

VI. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  brave  troops  under  the  command  of  Adolph,  hav- 
ing on  Uieir  way  fallen  in  with  and  dispersed  several  Russian  divisions,  at 
lensth  reached  the  camp  of  Qoneral  Dwemicki  on  theaAemoon  of  the  17th 
Apnl,  bringing  as  prisoners  two  adjutants  of  Dybiez  and  Rudiger,  the 
Russian  generals.  General  Dwemicki  finding  upon  the  persons  of  the 
adjutants  certain  despatches  that  discovered  the  real  strength  of  the  enemy, 
which  consisted  of  nme  thousand  infantry,  five  thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty- 
eiffht  pieces  of  cannon,  resolved  to  proceed  by  a  shorter  route  to  Dubno, 
where  he  expected  to  meet  the  Ukraine  and  Podolian  insurgents  ;  but  when 
he  afterMraras  recollected  the  strength  of  Rudiger,  —  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  conduct  his  corps  on  the  right  side  of  the  Styr,  because  in  the  woods 
on  this  side  it  was  impossible  for  cavalry  to  march,  —  that  the  infantry,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  new  and  unpractised  soldiers,  would  be  of  little 
T&lue,  —  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  Rudiger  would  be  able  to  invest  the 
woods  with  the  columns  of  his  infantry,  he  determined  to  wait  the  enemv^s 
attack  in  the  same  place :  — and  with  this  view,  hoping  to  conceal  his 
movement,  he  sent  two  battalions  of  infantry  with  riflemen  by  the  bridge, 
and  posted  them  in  the  adjacent  wood ;  by  which  he  demonstrated  an  in- 
tention of  going  in  reality  to  Dubno. — His  position  was  tolerably  good 
The  castle  of  count  Cezacki,  to  whom  belonged  the  town  of  Boremfa,  was 
situated  upon  an  elevation  opposite  the  bridge.  The  Prince  Puzyna,  leader 
of  a  part  of  Dwemicki's  artillery,  placed  upon  the  castle-platform  leading  to 
the  bridge,  two  cannon,  and  two  unicoms,  with  which  he  fired  upon  the 
opposite  wood,  from  whence  on  the  ISth  of  April,  in  the  mommg,  the 
columns  of  the  Russian  infantry  poured  forth ;  and  under  the  protection 
of  this  fire,  the  two  Polish  battalions  covered  their  retreat.  After  which, 
the  Muscovites  carried  a  heavv  battery,  and  began  to  fire  upon  the  castle. 
The  marshes  which  are  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  rendered  the  cavalry  use- 
less ;  and  Dwemicki  perceived  that  this  attack  was  only  a  false  one,  and 
that  Rudiger  purposed  to  commence  (he  attack  as  from  the  right  side  of 
Berestevzko,  or  the  led  of  Krasne.  —  A  strong  cannonade  was  kept  up 
daring  two  hours  by  both  parties ;  the  Russian  balls  took  efiTt^cl  ivoV  otA*^ 
opon  the  infantry  who  defended  the  passage  of  the  bridge,  and  YiYvoVoaX 
iben  about  a  hundred  and  forty  men ;  but  also  upon  the  caatXe  ot  CtaOba. 


IIK  IBB  IMBVOl'XIK 

— General  Dwemicki,  who,  having  but  a  small  fbice  to  biiiig  cpinit  Ik* 
enemy,  wished  not  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle,  detennined  to  attack  ona 
part  of  the  corps  of  Rudiger,  stationed  near  Boremla,  and  open  himself  a 
'way  to  Dubno.  But  seeing  in  the  afternoon  and  evenings,  at  the  left  of  his 
position,  the  strong  Russian  columns  moving  to  the  village  of  Stiyniki  upon 
Styr ;  and  receiving  news  on  the  19th  of  Apnl,  at  sun-rise,  that  the  Musco- 
vites had  built  a  oridge,  and  prepared  themselves  to  go  over,  Geneial 
Dwemicki  decided  not  to  derange  their  passage,  but  to  await  them  upon  a 
plain,  which  extended  from  the  village  of  Stiyniki  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Styr.  At  twelve  o*clock  at  noon  on  the  19th  of  April,  tae  Russians  passed 
the  bridge,  and  approached  with  all  their  strength  towards  the  Polish  camp , 
at  this  moment  their  artillery  began  to  fire,  and  the  Cossack  columns  show- 
ed themselves  from  the  side  of  Berestevzko.  At  this  moment  General 
Dwemicki  led  his  troops  upon  the  plain,  and  placed  the  cavalry  upon  a*firee 
field  in  reserve  —  in  the  front  two  squadrons  of  the  5th  regiment  of  his  chas- 
seurs, and  both  the  Cracow  squadrons  of  Kosciuszko,  —  and  farther  behind 
on  the  right  wing,  three  divisions  of  the  4th  and  2nd  regiments  of  chasseurs, 
and  PoniiltowsKi's  Cracow  horse ;  —  behind  them  was  the  heavy  battery 
of  Puzyna ;  and  round  the  enclosure  of  a  cementery,  were  two  battalions 
of  infantry  which  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  line  of  battle.  —  The  left 
wing  was  formed  by  the  light  battery  of  artillery,  and  three  other  divisions 
of  cavalry,  with  the  small  number  of  volunteers  conducted  by  Adolph.  The 
bridge  of'^the  castle  was  defended  by  two  cannons,  and  one  battalion  of  in- 
fantry with  the  L riflemen.  —  The  last  two  divisions  with  two  cannon 

were  sent  towards  the  Berestevzko,  to  keep  the  body  of  the  Cossacks  in 
check.  —  Rudiger  having  placed  upon  each  wing  twelve  cannons  of  great 
calibre,  with  numerous  cavalry,  and  in  the  front  his  strong  columns  of  in- 
fantry, began  a  terrible  fire  upon  the  left  Polish  wing ;  which,  having  re- 
sisted for  a  long  time  with  undaunted  coolness,  was  compelled  at  last  to 
retire  to  the  left  into  a  valley ;  but  the  Russian  cannons  appearing  to  direct 
themselves  only  upon  this  win^  ceased  not  to  pour  their  fire  upon  them. — 
Dwemicki  perceiving  this  profitable  moment,  sent  Captain  Puzyna  with 
his  artillery,  who,  advancing  at  a  gallop,  and  approaching  with  his  cannons 
near  the  Russian  battery,  put  it  in  great  disorder  with  his  well  managed  fire. 
Dwemicki  at  this  moment  advancing  with  the  four  front  squadrons,  to* 
l^ether  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  left  wing,  attacked  the  remaining  bat- 
tery, but  failed  on  the  first  onset ;  the  squadrons  of  the  left  wing,  harassed 
by  the  continued  charge  of  the  artillery,  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and 
unable  to  resist  the  second  terrible  fire,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  —  At  the 
same  moment,  when  these  squadrons  were  retreating  in  disorder,  and  when 
the  Russian  regiment  of  Oranian  hussars  mshed  with  impetuosity  to  the 
charge,  theliorse  of  General  Dwemicki  fell.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  and 
in  the  greatest  danger,  he  lost  not  his  presence  of  mind,  but  with  a  well 
known  voice  called  upon  the  lancers  of  the  4th  regiment,  who  likewise  had 
begun  to  retreat  —  "How!  will  you  also  leave  your  old  general?" — At 
the  sound  of  his  familiar  voice,  which  had  led  them  so  often  to  victory,  the 
retreating  lancers  ranging  themselves  under  the  command  of  Major  Rut- 
kowski,  and  Count  Edmund,  —  and  Adolph  leading  also  forward  with  un- 
shaken courage  the  handful  of  men  connded  to  his  trust,  —  the  hussars 
were  driven  back,  and  a  fresh  horse  being  brought  to  the  general,  he  was 
rescued  from  danger.  —  Dwemicki,  after  having  mounted  the  horse,  ^thei^ 
ed  the  cavalry  together,  and  attacked  the  enemy  a  second  time ;  and  m  this 
instance  more  successfully.  The  squadrons,  ashamed  of  their  not  having 
from  the  first  kept  their  place,  mshed  forward  with  the  greatest  impetuosity, 
cut  in  pieces  the  Russian  hussars,  and  seized  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  At 
this  moment,  the  Russian  reserve  cavalry  fell  upon  the  Polish  ranks,  who, 
in  gpite  of  their  b^g  four  times  feebler  than  the  enexo:^  ^^oxx^Wv^fsvooAi^ 
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Iff? 

MUff iIKm  to  a6nNur*  Count  EdmniMli  m fhif  cuMfgoiicTi  porfimnod  tho 
Altf  both  of  a  solclier  and  an  officer ;  and  Adolph,  mindful  of  the  vow  he 
hM  made  in  the  L— ^Chapel,  never  to  forsake  the  national  banner  till 
death,  fiJded  to  his  heart  the  scarf  moistened  with  Julia's  tears,  mshed 
forioosly  upon  the  foe  at  the  head  of  his  brave  companions,  and  working 
dreadful  carnage  among  the  enemy,  sank  down  at  last,  pierced  with  many 
woonds. 

At  the  sight  of  their  fallen  leader,  his  company,  together  wijth  a  troop  of 
Itneers,  mshed  with  fresh  despair  and  irrestible  impetuosnty  upon  the  masses 
of  Russian  Cavalry,  and  drove  them  back  with  tremendous  loss.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Eldmund,  who,  as  a  guardian  angel  had  watched  over  the 
nfety  of  his  friend,  seeing  him  fall,  and  regardless  of  danger,  sprang  from  , 
his  horse  and  bore  him  away  on  his  shoulders  from  the  heat  of  the  battie, 
bat  alas !  all  was  in  vain  —  Death  was  already  passing  over  the  pale  brow 
of  the  brave  soldier.  He  pressed  the  hand  of  Edmuna:  ''  Shoula  you  sur^ 
vive  this  battle,"  he  said  faintly,  **  tell  Julia  that  I  died,  like  a  true  Pole, 
fighting  for  my  country." 

**  She  is  here  !"  exclaimed  a  voice,  and  Julia  sank  beside  him  on  her 
kaees  —  "  Oh  Adolph !  now  am  I  indeed  bereft  of  all  on  this  side  heaven.* 

The  dying  roan  raised  himself  upon  his  elbows  with  a  violent  effi)rt— 
"  Julia,  is  it  you  ?"  he  gasped ;  ''  how  came  you  here  ?  —  what  has  happen- 
ed at  L ?  — where  are  my  children  ? — ^1  know  it  all  —  they  are  dead 

-murdered ^-butchered  —  there  is  no  help  for  Poland  —  may  God  com- 
fiyrt  thee,  my  poor  wife !  —  Bless  thee,  oh  my  country !" 

He  fell  back  at  these  words  into  the  arms  of  Edmund.  The  Count  ^zed 
upon  his  face  for  a  minute  —  it  was  sufficient  —  '*  He  is  dead !"  he  whisper- 
ed in  a  choking  voice ;  and  with  a  piercing  shriek  Julia  fell  senseless  upon 
the  body. 

It  was  a  deariy- bought  victory  that  crowned  the  Polish  arms  on  the  19th 
of  AjmL  As  ^mund  conveyed  his  sister  to  the  camp,  his  mind  misgave 
hhn  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  present  contest  The  most  heroic  courage 
most  at  length  give  way  before  overpowering  numbers ;  and  the  General 
himself,  although  astonished  at  the  miraculous  issue  of  the  battle  just  ended, 
was  not  unaware  of  the  dangers  tibat  beset,  and  of  the  fate  that  perhaps  so 
shortly  awaited  him. 

**  This  is  no  place  for  you,  my  sister !"  urged  Edmund,  as  he  endeavour- 
ed to  ofier  such  poor  consolation  as  was  yet  Icfl  at  the  present  moment  "  In 
Wamw  you  may  still  fulfil  the  duties  required  of  you  as  a  daughter  oi 
Poland  —  at  all  events,  you  may  there  more  safely  await  the  impending 
crisig.'' 

**  Thither,  then,  will  I  go,"  cried  Julia,  with  sudden  animation,  **  even 
to  the  last,  —  deprived  of  rank  — fortune  —  husband  —  children — all, — I 
will  yet  prove  that  I  am  devoted  to  our  fatherland  !" 

It  has  become  matter  of  history,  and  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  de- 
tail the  subsequent  operations  of  General  Dwemicki ;  it  mav  be  sufficient 
to  notice  that  Radiger,  unable  to  dislodge  the  Polish  General  from  an  ad- 
vantageous position  he  had  occupied  near  the  Austrian  frontier,  in  defiance 
of  the  law  of  nations,  sent  General  Berg  with  many  thousand  cavalry 
^rouoh  the  Austrian  territory  to  the  rear  of  the  Polish  corps.  Surround^ 
00  alTside,  Dwemicki  could  no  longer  hesitate,  but  was  compelled  to  com- 
mence a  retreat  through  a  byeway  into  Galicia,  trusting  that  the  Austrians 
would  permit  them  tcT return  to  Poland  or  Podolia.  But  he  consoled  him- 
self witn  this  hope  in  vain !  His  corps  were  disarmed  —  his  arms  were  giv- 
n  op  to  the  Muscovites — and  his  soldiers,  officers,  and  himself  imprisoned 
bdiflfeient  garrisons,  and  treated  with  the  most  savage  baibanl^^Xo  \^<^ 
eternal  dishononr  of  the  Austrian  gpvemmenL 

The  hee of  Dwermtkiand  Mt  corps  was  the  firat  fatal  and  decaane 
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blow  to  ttM  Polnli  OMMe,  and  was  deplored  by  all  the  sympathising  natioiM 
of  Europe.  How  much  was  lost  to  Poland  in  this  great  General,  was  after 
wards  shown,  when  through  the  whole  Polish  army  ran  the  uniVersal  1» 
ment,  '*  That  with  Dwemicki  fortune  had  lefl  the  cause  of  P<4and  1"     "^ 

VII. 

It  was  not  with  vaioAnd  restful  tears  that  Julia  called  to  mind  ihi 
present  position  of  Ijer  comitry,  in  which  so  many  wives  and  mothers  wen 
compelled  to  the  same  lacrifice ;  —  remembering  the  duty  which  evei^ 
Polish  man  and  women  were  called  upon  to  ofier  upon  the  altar  of  her  na 
tive  land,  environed  by  the  most  imminent  dangers,  and  in  the  midst  of  & 
ti^ues  and  privations  of  every  kind,  she  at  length  reached  Warsaw.  Here 
although  she  took  not  her  place  among  the  intrepid  females  who  fought  ii 
the  works  with  their  sons  and  husbands,  she  nevertheless  performed  ser- 
vices in  the  national  cause,  not  less  useful,  nor  less  beset  with  perils 
It  was  in  the  centre  of  the  hospitals  of  Warsaw  that  she  proved  herself  f 
Polish  heroine.  Surrounded  by  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  she  forgot  every- 
thing  but  the  new  duty  which  she  had  devoted  herself  to  fulfil ;  and  for  fiv< 
successive  months  thought  of  nothing  save  of  binding  up  their  wounds  anc 

of  alleviating  their  suflTenngs.    The  daughter  of  O ,  the  wife  of  S 

became  a  humble  and  an  anxious  nurse  to  the  brave  men  of  Poland. 

When  the  day  of  misfortune  arrived,  Ihe  Countess  accompanied  th< 
Polish  army  in  their  retreat  to  Modlin  ;  and  subsequently,  taking  advahtafii 
of  the  facility  her  sex  afforded  of  passing  through  the  enemy's  army,  £ 
profited  by  it,  and  set  out  in  search  of  her  beloved  children.  At  lenMn  shi 
arrived,  after  a  long  and  eventful  absence,  at  the  spot  in  which  she  ha( 

f»assed  her  happy  youth.  She  had  lefl  it  in  the  hope  that  she  might  stil 
ive  to  see  her  country  delivered ;  she  returned  to  it,  beholding  her  counb] 
in  stronger  and  closer  chains ;  and  as  she  looked  once  more  upon  the  ruins  o 
her  paternal  home,  bitter  tears  gushed  forth,  and  the  remembrance  of  he 
sorrows  returned  to  her  soul  in  anguish  almost  too  violent  to  bear. 

But  Almighty  God,  pitying  her  sufforings,  rewarded  her  for  her  fortitude 
and  for  her  untiring  faith,  by  giving  back  her  lost  children.     As  she  hiirriec 

distractedly  through  the  woods  surrounding  L ,  which  had  once  beei 

her  own,  but  which  were  now  the  property  of  the  invading  tyrant,  she  a 
length  discovered  her  children  under  the  care  of  Sophia  their  nurse,  in  th( 

deep  forests  of  B ,  secluded  from  mankind,  and  at  peace,  —  if  solitude 

may  be  called  peace ! 

In  the  meanwhile,  Count  Edmund,  sharing  the  fate  of  Dwemicki,  entere< 
Galicia  with  him  ;  but,  escaping  from  the  Austrian  guard,  at  length  reache< 
Warsaw.  After  fiorhting  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Ostrotzka,  he  marche< 
with  General  Dembinski  into  Lithuania,  and  on  the  unhappy  result  of  th( 
Lithuanian  insurrection,  he  was  one  in  the  famous  retreat  back  to  Poland 
But  determining  to  be  ever  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  he  entered  the  activ< 
corps  of  General  Rozycki,  with  whom,  after  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  (his  corpi 
being  surrounded  by  the  six  times  greater  strength  of  Rudiger,  and  havm^ 
lost  almost  half  his  force)  he  retreated  to  Galicia.  And  now,  anxious  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  his  sister,  he  disguised  himself,  and  reached  Podolia, 
designing  to  seek  her.  But  here,  beholding  only  the  sad  remains  of  for- 
tune and  greatness,  — and  lost  in  a  reverie,  whilst  gazing  upon  the  scatter- 
ed ruins  of  his  noble  home,  he  perceived  not  that  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
Russian  patrol,  who  recognising  and  seizing  him,  he  was  sent  to  Bobouysk, 
a  fortress  in  Lithuania,  where  he  spent  three  months  in  the  greatest  tor- 
tures in  the  casemates.  From  thence  he  was  sent  on  foot  with  other  com- 
panions  in  misfortune  to  Siberia ;  but  on  the  third  day  of  his  march,  be 
eracceeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  bis  gaaxd,  audi  ^S«<:\£A>^«acaj^ 
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Protectfltl  by  tlie  honest  peasantry  of  Lithuania  and  Poland,  thou^ 
beset  on  all  siaes  with  the  most  imminent  dangers,  he  arrived  at  last  once 
more  in  Galicia,  where,  hearing  nothing  of  his  Ql-fated  sister,  and  fearful  of 
irrest  by  the  Austrian  government,  he  made  his  escape  to  France,  passing 
through  Hungary,  Austria,  Italy,  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  Here  he  spent 
BeveraJ  moDtha ;  iat  uaable  to  tranquillize  his  misd  respecting  the  fate  of 
bis  beloved  sister,  he  left  that  country  and  again  entered  Galicia  in  1833, 
whence  in  disguise  he  proceeded  to  Podolia.  More  fortunate  upon  this 
occasion,  whileforced  to  conceal  himself  in  the  forest  from  the  Russian  spies, 
he  accidentally  discovered  in  the  woods  of  B  a  solitary  cottage,  and 
recognised  in  its  inmates  his  unfortunate  sister  and  her  children ! 

The  mutual  joy  occasioned  by  this  propitious  meeting  having  subsided, 
Edmund  taking  Julia,  her  children,  the  &ithful  Sophia,  and  the  veteran  John, 
tnd  passing  miraculously  through  the  Russian  guards,  reached  Galicia ; 
and  having  found  a  solitary  but  secure  situation  m  the  mountains  of  Car- 
pstfaia, — he  placed  his  sister  there,  and  began  at  last  to  repose  in  her  society, 
after  bo  many  perils  and  misfortunes. 

Bat  Austnan  policy,  stimulated  by  Russian  intrigue,  did  not  long  permit 
bhn  to  enjoy  this  tranquil  retreat  Hunted  by  the  police,  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  tue  sister  once  more,  and  to  flee  to  Carlsbad,  disguised  as  a 
domestic  in  the  service  of  a  Polish  family.  There,  again  scented  by  the 
spies,  and  pursued  like  a  wild  beast,  he  escaped  to  Saxe ;  but  the  RuilSian 
Consal  at  that  place  offering  a  price  for  his  head,  compelled  him  to  fly  to 
Hambai]^  where,  aflier  living  three  months,  he  was  again  discovered  by 
the  Russian  blood-4iounds ;  and  in  fresh  danger  of  being  delivered  up,  he 
retired  from  that  impotent  city,  and  escaped  to  England. 

Count  Edmund  has  supported  these  almost  unexampled  trials  with  calm* 
BCfS  and  reeignation,  susUined  by  the  conviction  that  fortitude  under  mis- 
fbitune,  and  devotion  to  his  native  land,  are  duties  which  he  owes  to  his 
eooBtry  and  to  his  G^od. 

At  len^h,  upon  the  hospitable  shores  of  Britain,  hehas  b<!gun  to  breathe 
the  air  of  I^ierty;  and  at  this  moment,  from  his  place  of  exile,  his  eye  is 
tuned  towards  the  still  gloomy  aspect  of  Poland,  and  he  <mly  awaits  the 
first  signal  to  «levote  faioMelf  once  more  to  her  freedom. 

His  sister,  the  Countess  Julia,  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Carpathia,  far 
fioii  the  world,  and  unknown ;  scarce  able  to  provide  subsistence  for  her- 
flddf  and  children,  lingers  out  her  days  of  privation  and  of  grief.  The  duties 
of  t  mother  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  tranquillize  the  anguish  of  her  soul ; 
bat  the  annil^ation  of  her  eoantry*8  liberty, — and  the  destruction  of  her 
detrart  hopM  faav«  mmk  into  her  heart,  and  saddened  her  existence  for  ever. 


THE  PILOT  AND  THE  PRINCESS. 

A  SCENE  IN  THE  BOSPHORUS. 

FROM   THE   MANUSCRIPT  OF  A  TRAVELLKR. 

[From  "  Tkt  PorgBt-mt^nott"  for  1896. 

I  HAi>  agreed  for  my  passage  with  the  captain  of  a  Greek  polacrQ.  who 
was  to  sail  in  the  evening  for  Odessa.  The  polacre  was  a  reraaikabh 
pretty  barkj  but  with  what  the  sailors  call  a  roguish  look,  and,  unless  I 
shrewdly  misconceived  appearances,  had  played  her  part  among  the  nla&di 
in  the  days  when  the  sabre  did  more  than  the  invoice,  and  Greek  caDtaim 
traded  in  more  matters  than  they  would  acknowledge  at  any  custom-Douie 
in  the  Mediterranean.  But  all  was  now  innocent.  The  polacre  had  been 
purified  from  all  her  pirate  frolics ;  her  destination  was  legitimate ;  and 
my  baggage,  valet,  and  leash  of  Anatoly  greyhounds,  were  put  on  board. 
The  cabin  was  sufficiently  small,  and  1  had  taken  it  to  myself,  with  the 
fair  additional  stipulation  that  neither  more  goods  nor  passengers  shouMbe 
taken  on  board  than  the  vessel  would  be  able  to  carry.  The  captain,  a 
showy,  bronzed,  tail  Greek,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  in  token  of  being 
charmed  with  all  ipy  stipulations ;  pledged  himself  by  the  image  of  tlis 
Virgin,  which  hunp  prominent  and  propitious  over  his  forecastle,  to  fuMI 
every  condition  with  accuracy  unequalled  by  any  navigator  of  the  seas ;  and 
finished  by  promising  me  a  passage  worthy  of  an  emperor. 

The  evemng  was  a  June  evening  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  saying 
enough  for  its  beauty.  But  it  was  besides,  an  evening  of  the  Ramazaa. 
This,  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  only  thin^  wantingto  make  a  TuikiA 
summer  evening  the  perfection  of  beauty.  As  I  was  standing  on  the  aoay 
of  the  GK^lden  Horn,  I  heard  the  evening  gun  fire  from  the  seraglio,  ana  tM 
whole  famous  exhibition  rapidly  followed.  Mosque  after  mos(|ue  biased 
out  in  light,  as  if  it  were  roofed  with  jewels.  Towers  hitherto  invisible  sud- 
denly shot  up,  like  fixed  flames  of  all  heights,  shapes,  and  colours.  Broad 
sheets  of  lamps  covered  the  chief  structures  of  the  city,  and  above  them  rose 
and  shone  the  Santa  Sophia,  like. the  central  coronet  in  a  colossal  jewel- 
chamber.  All  was  glittering,  glowing,  and  magnificent  Above  this,  the 
sky  was  one  vast  expanse  of  tne  deepest  violet.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fitted  to  show  off  the  infinite  lustres  below.  Nature  never  contrived  a  love- 
lier setting  for  the  most  brilliant  display  that  could  Aave  been  wrou^t  by 
the  powers  of  man. 

The  wind  was  now  blowing  right  up  the  Bosphorus,  and  I  became  im- 
patient to  be^n  my  voyage.  But  Captain  Callistrato's  impatience  threw 
mine  totally  into  tne  background.  He  ranted,  raved,  and  flung  out  fail 
whole  vocabulary  of  sea  names  upon  his  crew,  his  passengers,  and  all  things 
else  within  his  memory.  Yet,  to  my  surprise,  there  lay  our  gallant  vessw 
yet  with  her  grapnels  to  the  quay,  and  her  anchor  fast  in  the  ooze.  As  I 
gazed  at  the  reflection  of  the  moonrise  in  the  mirror  of  the  waters,  I  hinted 
to  the  captain  that  the  first  preliminary  to  movement  was  connected  with 
hoisting  his  anchor.  He  struck  his  ample  forehead  in  utter  astonishment 
at  the  stupidity  of  his  crew,  and  gave  malatvl  oTdera  for  the  handspikes  to 
be  in  readineas.    The  orders  were  ecVioed  and  Te-^\kQedLi^\aA  ^^m^  ^r^ 
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,  hj  some  singular  mischance,  neither  ^pnel  nor  andior  Btirred.  After 
rving  his  strange  neglect  to  the  captain,  who  instantly  darted  away  to 
I  it  rectified,  I  went  down  to  my  cabin.  Imagine  my  indication.  I 
d  it  half  full  already,  my  trunks  occupied  as  ottomans,  a  pair  of  Qreek 
!8,  one  or  both  of  whom  were  said  to  be  dyin^  of  a  fever,  tenants  of  my 
and  half  a  dozen  long-bearded  Osmanlls  qmetlj.pteMring  their  pipes 
.  final  treat,  before  they  lay  down  on  their  carpetis.  This  was  intofer- 
.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  rave.  I  rushed  upon  deck,  determined  to 
e  the  nuisance  in  the  most  summary  manner,  by  compelling  the  captain 
ear  my  cabin  of  every  interloper  at  once,  and  to  leave  Turkish  Efien^ 
Greek  Yen  uses  alike  on  shore.  But  I  was  too  late  for  this  part  of  the 
ormance.  I  found  the  deck  a  pile  of  goods  of  every  kind ;  the  polacre 
loaded  to  such  a  degree  that  the  first  gale  would  in  all  probability  blow 
over ;  and  the  captain  wringing  his  hands  at  *  the  trick  which  had 
I  played  upon  him  by  the  knavery  of  his  crew.' 

Bt  by  this  time  it  was  ni^ht ;  the  grapnels  were  loose  at  last ;  and 
ware  rapidly  gliding  up  Sie  Bosphorus.  To  put  the  intruders  on 
e  was,  of  course,  now  out  of  the  question.  But  it  was  quite  another 
r  to  prevent  further  accessions  to  their  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  we 
scarcely  passed  the  seraglio  half  a  league,  when  some  confounded  acci- 
;  to  our  mast  compelled  the  captain  to  shorten  sail.  This  was  instantly 
m  advantage  of  by  some  adventurers  on  shore ;  and  we  were  boarded 
I  felucca  containing  Greeks  enough  to  have  founded  a  colony.  The 
th  of  the  unfortunate  captain  v^as  boundless.  But,  by  some  means  or 
r,  all  the  live  stock  of  the  felucca  made  their  footing  good.  Their  bark 
iped  suddenly  away ;  and  we  were  forced  to  make  the  best  of  our  mis- 
uie  by  that  patience  which  was  the  virtue  of  the  unlucky. 
lie  night  was  magnificent,  but  the  moon's  horns  portended  a  gale.  I 
been  long  enough  learning  my  trade  in  one  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
ites  to  know  that  a  gale  in  the  Euxine  in  an  overloaded  polacre,  witJo  a 
ek  captain  and  a  deck  full  of  the  mongrel  population  of  the  suburbs  ot 
Atantmople,  would  be  any  thinv  but  a  matter  of  amusement  I  com- 
licated  my  notions  on  the  subject  to  the  captain,  who  received  them 
I  every  mark  of  gratitude ;  was  full  of  regrets,  even  almost  up  to  the 
it  of  anguish,  at  the  incursions  which  had  been  made  into  my  cabin ; 
I  on  the  whole,  exhibited  such  overwhelming  sorrow,  that  I  thought  it 
atter  of  mere  feeling  to  console  him.  This  I  found  difficult  Vet  he 
not  incapable  of  listening  to  reason ;  and,  when  we  parted  for  the  night, 
Et  him  loaded  with  obligations.  My  last  advice  was,  that  not  anouier 
ee  of  freightage  should  be  suffered  on  the  deck ;  for,  the  moment  the 
lel  felt  the  wind  at  the  chops  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  result  would  pro* 
Iv  be  our  turning  mffst-heaa  over  into  the  other  world, 
"he  dew  and  the  gusts  together  at  length  overcame  my  repu^ance  to 
tnre  into  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  my  cabin,  possessed  as  it  was  by 
rlopers ;  and  down  I  plunged.  But  what  was  my  astonishment  to  find 
.  a  new  invasion  had  taken  place  during  my  absence !  Whether  the  in- 
ers  had  come  through  the  port-holes  or  from  the  moon,  they  had  come 
■bly  to  me ;  and,  as  the  captain,  whom  I  now  roundly  tasked  with  this 
f  infraction  of  our  compact,  swore,  by  all  his  saints,  unexpectedly  to 
.  On  my  proceeding  to  the  length  of  telling  him  that  I  was  not  to  be 
Ddled  by  any  scoundrel  who  wore  a  beard  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
nising  him  that  half  an  hour  should  not  elapse  from  our  arrival  before 
whole  afiair  should  be  submitted  to  the  consul  —  a  promise  which  ar- 
d  nothing  but  ray  own  absurdity,  for  it  mig>ht  have  cost  me  a  plunge  into 
bowels  of  the  Black  Sea — the  gallant  Callistrato  only  prolestedl\\Q  xnoic^ 
inst  the  ill  }ack  that  constantly  pursued  him.  But  ^  what  cou\d  «l  Otq^ 
«Gft  tAo00  bratea  ofTurka  7    If  they  boarded  his  vessel  sxiy  «AX«iu(^  ^-^ 
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Keep  them  out  would  be  answered  by  a  carbine  full  of  boilMi  or  a  (mah  •■ 
a  poniard.  He  wished  them  fix>m  his  soul,  root  and  branch,  in  the  bottom  «fl 
the  sea.  Yet,  what  was  to  be  done  ?'  He  aided  his  eloquence  by  wrin^n^  1^3 
hands,  tearing  his  hair,  and,  aboYe  all,  as  an  evidence  of  genuine  afflictioniy. 
promising  to  refund  the  passage-money  the  moment  we  touched  the  shcnrou 
What  more  could  be  done  by  man  ?   From  a  Greek,  whose  soul  is  beyond 
that  of  all  others  on  earth  the  temple  of  Mammon,  it  was  miraculous.     I 
now  tried  the  cabin  again ;  was  fortunate  enou/sfh  to  reach  the  door,  thougih 
not  a  step  further ;  found  a  snoring  Turk  for  my  pillow  ;  and,  wrappi 
myself  up  in  my  cloak,  waited  to  be  trampled  on  by  the  next  importation 
the  disastrous  captain. 

I  might  have  lain  about  three  hours  in  the  most  uneasy  of  all  posail 
slumbers,  dreaming  of  wrecks,  skirmishes  with  Osmanlis,  as  tall  as  the  d 
and  with  sabres  flashing  like  the  dog-star ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  fi 
sea-fight,  in  which  I  was  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  I  felt  the  i 
nary  deck  quiver  under  me,  and  was  noisted  into  the  clouds  on  a  bunt 
fire,  which  shook  ray  visonary  ship  into  ten  thousand  fragments,  and  at^ 
my  gallant  crew  to  the  bottom  of  the  blue  sea.  I  awoke,  heard  a  gun  fire^ 
and  was  instantly  on  my  le^s,  delighted  to  find,  like  Clarence,  that  it  wa« 
"  but  a  dream,"  that  my  ship  was  but  some  half  dozen  Osmanlis,  of  whom  i] 
I  had  made  my  bed  in  the  dark,  the  tumult  of  the  heady  fight  but  the  rattlinff  ^ 
of  feet  on  the  deck  above  my  head,,  and  the  explosion  but  a  musquet  fired  ^ 
by  some  of  the  crew.  But,  to  sleep  was  now  impossible,  and  I  left  the  Turks  ^ 
to  settle  the  matter  with  each  other,  and  went  above.  There  what  a  scene  ,.. 
met  my  eye !  If  I  had  seen  the  polacre  overloaded  before,  what  was  I  to  ^ 
make  of  her  now !  She  was  actually  a  pile  of  goods.  Stem  and  stem  were  .,. 
equally  undistinguishable.  The  ffgle  was  increasing :  in  half  an  hour  we  f 
must  be  in  the  Euxine  ;  and  in  half  a  minute  afler  that  it  was  fifty  chances  ^^ 
to  one  but  that  our  story  was  told.  '^^ 

My  first  business  now  was  to  find  the  captain.  But  he  had,  I  suppose^  ^ 
exhausted  all  his  pathetics,  for  he  was  not  to  be  found.  He  had  ensconsed  ,,. 
himself  among  his  bales,  and  he  might  as  well  have  been  looked  for  in  the  ^ 
billows  that  were  now  beginning  to  tumble  about  us  in  a  sufficient  mena*  » 
cing  style.  As  I  was  rather  angrily  continuing  my  search,  the  mate  of 
the  ship,  a  little  Maltese,  with  shrewd  eyes  and  the  air  of  a  humourist, 
addressed  me.  '*  You  may  as  well  give  over  your  trouble  for  the  night,  sir," 
said  he,  "  for  when  the  captain  does  not  chwae  to  be  found,  it  will  not  be 
very  easy  to  find  him."  —  "Is  the  rascal  hanged,  drowned,  or  runaway  ?** 
was  my  impatient  exclamation.  "  The  last  should  be  first,"  coolly  replied  5 
the  Maltese.  "  The  others  may  come  all  in  good  time.  But,  if  ]rou  expect  , 
to  see  Captain  Callistrato  until  the  moon  is  down,  and  we  are  fairly  out  of  / 

the  Channel "  The  speech  was  concluded  with  a  look  whidi  told  me   '. 

at  once  that  the  captain  was  a  smuggler.  "  But  this  loading  —  where  does  ^ 
it  come  from,  and  for  what,  when  the  polacre  is  already  at  the  water's  edge  i"  [ 
was  my  question.  -—  **  Where  it  comes  from,"  said  the  mate, "  those  know  ' 
best  who  brought  it,  honest  fellows  as  they  all  are ;  where  it  goes  to  tb^  ] 
probabl^r  tliink  they  know  best,  for  the  owners  have  taken  good  care  to  come  ' 
along  with  their  property.  Some  is  intended  for  the  mountains,  some  for  \ 
the  Danube,  some  for  Sebastopol,  some  for  Trebizond,  but  not  the  value  of  I 
a  mastre  of  it  ever  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  custom-house  officer." 

The  Maltese  seemed  to  enjo^f  my  surprise  at  thb  account  of  his  cai|^  | 
and  proceeded  in  his  communication.  "  Tne  passengers  are  as  little  pleased 
with  the  sight  of  daylight  as  the  captain  would  now  be  pleased  at  the  sight 
of  jour  excellenza  pricking  him  out  of  one  of  those  bales  yonder  with  tht 
point  of  your  sabre.  Some  are  Jews,  some  Infidels,  some  Greeks,  aad 
ifome  Italians ;  and  PU  pledge  the  chance  of  my  wages  for  the  trip  that  no 
two  of  them  ctifler  more  than  any  two  gBlle!j4lkvT^'m'l&Axwid\sA\  ^hai^ 
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lole  miutef  of  fheni  were  to  strip,  yon  woald  find  their  history  writ- 
the  bastiiiftdo  on  the  feet,  or  the  lash  on  the  back,  of  every  man  ot 
rty.  And,  between  ourselves,  carissimOf^  said  the  fellow,  with  a  look 
mpudent  &miliarity  that  belongs  to  his  countrymen, "  the  brave  Cap- 

allistrato  is  as  much  a " 

e  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  voice  from  the  water,  hail  in  v  the  vessel. 
It,  more  passengers  \^  I  exclaimed ; "  is  the  captain  out  ofhis  senses  ? 
mnot  find  room  to  stand  already."  — "  He  is  not  accountable  for 
hat  are  shoved  overboard,"  was  the  cool  feply ;  "  he  is  paid  alike 
But,"  as  he  looked  over  the  nde,  **  this  seems  a  car/sro  of  another 
."  A  rope  had  been  already  thrown  from  the  felucca  which  followed 
I  a  stately  Greek,  magnificently  attired,  came  up  the  chains.  His 
had  evidently  been  expected,  and  the  captain  now  appeared,  as  if  he 
jTted  from  the  sea  along  with  him.  A  young  and  veiy  lovely  female 
sxt  handed  up  the  side,  and  conducted  along  the  deck  to  a  sofa. 
1  couple  of  female  attendants  covered  with  cushions  and  shawls,  and 
:he  young  beauty  was  waited  on  with  peculiar  attention, 
curiosity  was  a  little  roused  ;  and  the  Maltese,  with  whom  I  had 
3  ^uite  confidential,  on  the  approved  merit  of  being  a  good  listener, 
e  m  a  whisper,  and  with  a  visage  worthy  of  a  privy  councillor,  that 
w  passenger  was  no  less  a  persona^ee  than  the  Hospodar  of  Walla- 
'*  He  was  munmoned  to  Cfonstantinople,"  said  he,  '*  to  pre  some 
t  of  his  proceedings  with  the  Muscovites ;  in  other  words,  to  leave 
id  and  his  money  in  the  seraglio.  Some  unknown  friend  found 
to  let  him  know  that  to-night  was  to  finish  his  earthly  troubles :  and 
3ek,  perhaps  thinking  that  his  share  of  troubles  was  not  enough  yet, 
Jie  polacre  at  an  hour's  notice  to  carry  him  to  Odessa." — *'And 
ly  cabin  too,  I  suppose,  among  the  rest,"  said  I.  —  "  Yes,"  was  the 
.     "  The  captain  never  refuses  money  —  that  is  the  first  point :  and. 

paid  handsomely,  and  the  Greek  paid  handsomely  also,  it  would 
irt  his  feelings  to  have  disappointed  either.  This,  too,  accounts  for 
te  of  the  deck :  he  would  not  deprive  so  many  poor  fellows  of  their 

for  a  few  scruples  of  conscience,  and  so,  giving  way  to  his  compas- 
id  pocketing  tneir  money,  he  has  fairly  left  the  Turkish  custom- 
3ehmd,  and  carries  them,  smugglers,  goods,  and  all,  to  the  north  of 
mess  the  Sultan's  line  of  fire." 

dden  sound  of  oars  interrupted  the  dialogue.  **  By  our  Lady,"  ez- 
1  the  Maltese,  '*the  officers  are  on  our  track !  I  should  not  give  a 
>r  the  life  of  any  man  among  us  by  sunrise  if  we  suffer  them  to  catch 
The  captain  was  evidently  quick-eared  to  the  sound  ;  for  I  saw  the 
struggling  his  way,  in  infinite  haste  and  terror,  through  the  boxes 
3s  that  almost  broke  in  our  deck.  A  blaze  of  musquctry  alongshore, 
id  by  the  booming  of  a  heavy  gun,  showed  that  the  Turkish  fori 
was  on  the  qui  vive.    We  had  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  hoist  every 

canvas,  and  distance  the  Moslem  if  we  were  able.  But  the  polacre 
carcely  move ;  the  sails  could  not  be  handed,  and  the  men  could  not 
>n  the  deck,  from  the  enormous  compilation  of  merchandize  which 
uery  of  Callistrato  had  suffered  to  gather  there.  1  was  not  totally 
ent  to  the  result,  for  a  Turkish  scimitar  or  knife  was  not  likely  to  be 

discriminating  judge  of  nationality  at  midnight.    But,  even  iff 

should  have  been  made  zealous  by  the  evident  terrors  of  the  Hos- 

dau£;hter.  In  moments  of  general  alarm,  all  tha  world  becomes 
nicative ;  and  1  learned  from  one  of  the  Greek  attendants  that 
vas  a  little  romance  mingled  with  the  public  part  of  his  highncss's 

A  young  Italian,  an  officer  in  the  Austro^Venetian  equadnrnX^^a 
PropontM  for  iu  summer  trip  up  the  Mediterranean,  nad  oonVtvi^ 
^tBh  an  intemrt  in  the  heart  of  the  fair  FtiucoM;  ^Vn^  m  Vn:!^- 

^—4  ' 
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pens  in  other  cases,  was  by  no  means  entertained  with  the  same  oofdi 
1  ty  by  her  father.  A  ballet  and  the  scimitar  were  the  promised  rewards 
the  Italian's  further  attention5i ;  and  the  young  beauty,  disconsolate  of  coun 
but  not  the  less  handsome  for  her  melancholy,  as  I  could  attest,  on  the  vi 
ble  evidence  of  her  magnificent  eyes  and  lovely  expression,  was  whiri 
away  from  Constantinople,  never  to  see  her  worshipper  more. 

In  the  ihean  time  our  clumsy  attempts  to  get  up  the  sails  proceeded,  an 
though  the  wind  was  now  blowing  a  gale,  and  we  began  to  feel  the  sw* 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  polacre  crept  on  at  a  snail's  pace,  wh 
the  Turkish  guard-boats  were  evidently  coming  up  at  full  gallop.  T 
Hospodar's  anxiety  was  obvious  enough,  but  it  was  at  least  within  the  U 
of  manliness  ;  but  Callistrato  was  the  grand  performer  of  the  hour.  I 
was  in  an  a^ony,  and  his  agony  bad  now  the  advantage  of  being  perfect 
sincere.  With  such  a  weight  of  contraband  upon  his  soul,  no  man  w 
more  likely  to  be  bastinadoed  out  of  the  world  on  his  first  capture,  if 
were  not  sliced  like  a  cucumber  by  the  first  Turk  who  ^ot  footing  in  t 

Solacre.  He  ranted  and  raved,  recounted  all  the  sins  of  his  life,  an  extnu 
inary  exhibition  of  memory ;  harangued,  whined,  wept,  and  made  hims( 
so  abjectly  ridiculous,  that  1  could  not  help  alternately  scorning  and  laus 
ing  at  the  fellow's  depth  of  distress.  I  was  fully  revenged  for  the  piano 
of  my  passage-money.  The  whole  cabin  was  in  the  same  confusion.  Jc 
and  Turk,  the  sly  Smymiote,  whose  soul  is  made  of  oil  and  figs,1be  smoQ 
Peraite,  who  lives  by  European  robberjrin  all  shapes,  and  the  Rabbi, 
whom  nothing  Christian  or  Infidel  comes  amiss,  were  all  gathering  i 
whatever  they  could  abstract  most  precious  from  their  bags,  and  preparii 
plausibUities  for  the  remorseless  ears  of  the  Doganieri. 

But  what  was  the  Englishman  doing  at  this  crisis  ?  Why,  nothing !  1 
what  was  to  be  done  at  midnight,  with  a  vessel  which  lay  like  a  lo/^  up* 
the  water,  loaded  twenty  feet  above  the  side,  with  all  kinds  of  tumblu 
packages ;  with  a  craven  crew  and  a  half-mad  captain  ?  I  took  it  for  grai 
ed  that  our  fate  was  sealed,  if  ever  we  ventured  outside  the  Channel ;  ai 
as  the  shot  of  a  Turkish  pistol  was  an  easier  death  than  drowning,  I  w 
better  content  to  take  the  latter  alternative,  if  it  must  come,  in  liie  mei 
But  the  story  had  now  spread  to  the  attendants  of  the  Princess,  and  t 
terrors  which  it  excited  round  the  sofa  gave  a  fillip  to  my  expiring  gallanti 
There  was  no  time  for  ceremony ;  I  introduced  myself  to  the  Hespodi 
acquainted  him  briefly  with  the  nature  of  the  case,  kicked  Captain  Call: 
trato  out  from  the  centre  of  a  fortification  of  bales,  which  I  verily  believe 
was  pilfering  at  the  moment ;  sent  him  by  the  same  summary  process  to  t 
feet  of  the  Hospodar,  and  there  insisted  on  his  surrendering  tne  comma) 
of  the  vessel  to  his  mate.  But  the  Maltese  was  not  ambitious  of  an  bono 
wUch  promised  little  more  than  promotion  to  the  rope  or  the  axe,  and , 
left  the  affair  again  in  my  hands. 

The  sound  of  the  oars  was  becoming  still  more  audible ;  and  even  t 
long  phosphoric  flash  from  their  stroke  was  beginning  to  show  itself  on  t 
water.  They  could  not  be  more  than  a  third  of  a  league  off;  when,  see^ 
the  urgent  necessity  of  coming  to  some  determination  on  the  subject,  I  he 
a  councU  with  the  Hospodar.  The  point  in  question  was,  whether  he  co 
sidered  that  our  being  overhauled  by  the  Sultan's  barges  would  be  like^ 
involve  himself  in  any  inconvenience.  On  this  view  he  gave  his  opinu 
gallantly  and  promptiy ;  that  he  could  not  conceive  any  pursuit  to  be  mat 
after  him  at  so  short  a  notice,  and  that,  on  the  mere  chance,  it  would  I 
cruel,  and  even  criminal,  to  expose  so  many  people  to  the  huard  of  tl 
TorUsh  law& 

But  t\nB  view  of  the  question  differed  vastly  from  my  own.  I  ventured 

doubt  Ma  bigbneas^a  prudence  in  tmating  aii^lVi\n&  \o  \.Viem«K.x  of  a  ^ 

of  Tuika,  letlooae^  in  thedarknesB,  to  do  iaiitM\h«:}^«dimVDk«Lika(!(^ 
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mif^  I  eqnaflr  doubted  that,  if  they  once  found  a  mar  of  his  rank  on 
botni,  ihey  would  not  at  least  detain  him  until  intelli^nce  from  the  capital 
ind  decided  hidliUe ;  concluding  with  laying  down  sailorsMaw  on  the  case, 
aunely— always  to  escape  where  we  were  not  strong  enough  to  fi^ht-  • 
and  always  to  nght — where  we  were  not  quick  enough  to  escape.  In  the 
present  instance  my  advice  was  —  to  ask  no  questions,  but  fire  away,  to  tbo 
iMt  cartridge  among  us  ;  then  to  make  terms,  if  we  could ;  and,  if  we  could 
not,  to  make  up  our  minds  to  go  to  the  bottom,  all  standing.  My  rough 
•dfice  was  suited  to  the  time :  the  Hospodar  made  an  oriental  obeisance 
I  in  token  of  submission,  sent  to  his  cabin  for  his  carbine  and  pistols,  and 
went  to  take  a  last  embrace,  if  such  it  was  to  be,  of  his  beautiful  daughter, 
vbolay  hke  the  personification  of  the  Tragic  Muse,  clasping  her  lumds, 
•nd  turning  her  nne  eyes  alternately  on  her  father  and  en  heaven.  The 
fitnoe  decided  him,  as  it  might  have  decided  the  most  inveterate  stoic  that 
ever  had  a  stone  instead  of  a  heart  in  his  bosom.  It  perfectly  rekindled 
all  my  ardour  against  Turks  and  Do^anieri ;  and  we  began  a  general 
nnifter  of  our  military  means.  The  Hospodar  drew  up  the  unwilling 
tebmUers,  whom  I  hacf  enlisted  under  penalty  of  throwing  overboard  every 
mn  who  refvsed  to  handle  pike  or  pistol.  I  gathered  the  crew,  and  labour- 
ed to  set  them  about  working  the  ship.  The  first  step  was,  of  course,  to  clear 
the  deck ;  an4  my  hand  was  the  first  to  fling  a  huge  toplins  bale  of  Salonica 
cottons  plump  into  the  water.  But  the  howl  of  wrath  and  wonder  that  fol- 
lowed, from  every  comer  of  the  ship,  satisfied  me  of  the  metal  of  which  its 
defenders  were  made.  The  crew,  to  a  man,  instantly  deserted  me,  and 
dropped  sail  and  tackle  out  of  their  hands.  One  half  ran  down  into  the 
tabin,  and  the  other  fell  on  their  knees  before  tlie  Virgin  and  her  lantern 
ia  the  forecastle. 

All  the  work  was  now  at  a  stand.  While  I  was  attempting  to  force  two 
«r  three  of  these  slovens  to  the  ropes  again,  I  was  surprised  bv  a  voice  firom 
one  of  the  ports.  My  first  idea  was  that  the  Turks  had  &irly  come  up 
with  us,  and  that  the  affair  was  to  be  ended  in  the  national  style.  But  the 
y«ce  lo^a  me  that  the  Doganieri  were  still  at  some  distance,  and  that,  see- 
ins  the  vessel  in  distress,  a  boat's  crew  from  the  pilot-station  had  come  off 
to  inquire  what  was  the  matter.  Nothing  could  be  more  welcome ;  for  the 
pilots  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel  are  Greeks,  and  their  help  is  always  to 
iM  looked  for  against  the  Osraanlis,  right  or  wrong,  when  it  can  bo  given 
with  impunity. 

The  cause  of  our  embarrassment  was  briefly  communicated  to  the  speak- 
er, a  tall  and  handsome  son  of  the  sea,  who  caught  it  at  once,  and  rec<Un- 
mended  our  getting  off  the  coast  as  speedily  as  possible.  Still  those  con- 
(bunded  bales  were  not  to  be  moved  by  my  single  hand,  and  the  crew  were 
too  busy  with  their  genuflections  to  assist  in  the  operation.  But  the  pilot- 
boat  settled  the  whole  afiair  in  a  moment :  at  a  whistle,  a  dozen  stout  fel- 
lows sprang  up  the  vessel's  side  like  cats,  and  began  clearing  the  decks  in 
a  masterly  style.  Away  went  box  and  bale,  away  went  trunk  and  pack- 
ige ;  all  new  over  the  side  with  the  speed  of  ligh^  and  the  polacre  began 
to  feel  the  wind  and  g;ive  way  in  gallant  trim.  The  pilot  next  threw  his 
men  out  upon  the  rigging ;  the  effect  was  marvellous,  and  we  soon  felt  her 
•boot  iway  like  an  eagle. 

in  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  the  oars  began  to  die  away,  and  all  that 
we  heard  was  the  rush  of  our  own  cutwater  through  the  rising  waves.  The 
lightening  of  the  deck  was  not  accomplished  without  many  a  growl  and 
Biany  a  curse  en  the  part  of  the  owners.  But  the  pilot's  crew  were  formi- 
dable fellowa,  and,  if  they  once  fell  to,  the  grumblers  might  have  followed 
Cheir  floating  propertv.  I  remained  looking  out  for  the  \\^\Viov\ae«.\.^<& 
mtnne^  while  the  pilot  wentafl,  as  he  said,  to  ascertain  iVve  tkeaxva^o^  ^i^ 
'  in  panaiL    Bat  I  was  apeedily  startled  by  t]>e  acmnd  ot  ^X\nfiNM\ 
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Io>id  voices  and  the  clashing  of  swords  followed.  The  distuifmnoe,  hoW^ 
over,  was  over  before  I  could  reach  the  spot,  and  I  saw  the  Hospodar  uso- 
ing  from  the  crowd,  sword  in  hand,  and  m  great  agitation.  He  explained 
the  cause,  by  saying  that  he  had  found  the  scoundrel  pilot  actually  kneeling 
at  the  Princess's  feet,  kissing  her  hand,  and  making  the  most  extravagant 
di^clarations  of  his  insolent  and  unaccountable  passion ;  that,  in  consequence 
€i  his  attempt  to  punish  this  insolence,  the  fellow  had  forced  him  to  draw 
bis  scimitar,  and  that  finally,  in  the  struggle,  he  had  been  thrown  overboard. 
This  was  the  first  hasty  version.  The  Hospodar  was  in  a  flame  ^  from  him 
1  could  learn  no  more.  But  the  Greek  attendants,  who  kept  their  senses  a 
little  cooler,  had  recognized  in  the  pilot  the  Italian  lover !  —  who,  it  appear- 
ed, by  his  declaration  to  the  lady  in  that  brief  interview,  had  been  the  con- 
veyancer of  the  ongmal  warning,  which  prompted  the  Hospodar's  escape^ 
had  been  watching  in  his  boat  off  the  coast  for  the  passing  of  the  vessel: 
and,  afler  assisting  so  effectually  in  the  general  escape  of  the  vessel  ana 
crew,  was  to  find  nis  career  so  speedily  and  cruelly  extinguished. 

As  the  story  transpired,  the  general  sympathy  for  the  death  of  this  gal- 
lant fellow  reached  even  the  Hospodar,  who  now  expressed  the  deepest  r^ 
gret  for  his  rash  violence  ^  especially  on  its  being  known  that  the  cmef  pup> 
pose  of  the  Italian's  commg  on  board  was  to  teu  him  that  the  boats  in  pur- 
suit were  sent  expressly  to  bring  him  back,  dead  or  alive,  to  wait  the  Sultan's 
pleasure.  The  feehng  now  took  a  totally  different  turn.  The  proud  Gre^ 
wrung  his  hands  and  tore  his  beard,  at  the  memory  of  his  intended  preser- 
ver ;  wept  with  his  daughter  over  the  sudden  death  of  a  being,  whom  he  now 
characterized  as  possessing  every  excellence  of  man  ;  nd  wished  only  that 
he  had  a  hundredT  daughters  to  illustrate  his  line  by  a  hundred  such  sons- 
in-law.  But  all  lamentations  were  now  fruitless ;  and  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  but  to  make  the  best  of  our  way,  and  fight  or  fly  as  we  coukL 

The  intelligence  of  the  actual  pursuit  of  the  Hospodar  had  completed  my 
determination  ;  and,  taking  the  helm  in  my  own  hand,  I  steered  right  for 
the  opon  socu  But,  though  wa  had  left  our  piirsuoro  boua  leagues  behind, 
a  shower  of  rockets,  which  fell  directly  ahead  of  the  polacre,  soon  tau^t 
us  that  signals  fly  faster  than  sails.  The  gun  from  the  fort  had  alarmed  the 
shore,  and  the  whole  line  of  guardboats  were  out  in  our  front  to  bring  us  to. 
Another  fit  of  terror  now  seized  my  Mediterranean  heroes,  and  the  ropes 
and  carbines  were  equally  dropped  together.  One  or  two  black-browed 
knaves,  with  their  hands  on  their  knives,  even  attempted  to  get  up  a  muti- 
ny, and  it  was  not  till  a  handspike  well  applied  to  the  os  frontis  of^the  for^ 
most  put  an  end  to  his  oratory  for  a  time,  and  a  few  peltings  of  the  round 
shot  tnat  lay  at  my  feet  dispersed  the  rest,  that  I  felt  secure  against  beio^ 
sent  to  feed  the  tunnies  for  which  the  strait  has  been  so  renowned.  This 
demonstration  on  my  part  ended  with  a  solemn  promise  to  blow  an  the 
vessel,  smugglers  and  all,  on  the  first  disturbance  among  my  rabble  of  pol- 
troons. The  people  of  the  pilot- boat,  too,  were  on'*my  hands.  For  the 
Italian,  as  not  one  of  themselves,  they  exhibited  noextrava^nt  sympathy; 
but  they  by  no  means  wished  to  come  into  actual  contact  with  the  Turkish 
mnsquets.  There  was  no  time  for  parley.  To  a  man  they  went  over  the 
side,  wished  me  a  lucky  escape,  and  rowed  shoreward.  The  situation  was 
perplexing.  But,  when  I  walked  towards  the  spot  where  the  Hospodar, 
now  helpless  as  a  child,  according  to  the  custom  of  oriental  repentance, 
was  sitting  on  the  deck  with  his  hands  clasped  over  his  brows,  and  the 
groupe  round  his  daughter  were  kneeling,  praying,  and  weeping,  in  every 
form  of  anguish  and  fear,  my  wits  began  to  cfear  a  little,  ana  I  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  piece  of  that  manceuvring  which  I  had  learned  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago. 

Aawarm  ot  the  Turkish  boats  were  now  eomVno  w^  close^  yet  in  their 
osaaJ  clumsy  manner  of  clustering  toge^ei  \  VwjX  Vwo  ot  ^Mrea  ^«t%Vf«b^ 
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Mm  of  the  rest,  and  about  as  many  more  were  taking  a  sweep,  evidently 
to  cot  o'ff  my  retreat  On  being  hailed  by  the  foremost  boat  to  lie- to,  I  an  • 
ivarad  that  they  had  only  to  send  an  officer  on  board.  This  intelligence 
*u  received  by  the  Turks  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  for  naval  victories  are 
ura  in  their  annals ;  but  in  my  bark  the  public  feeling  was  directly  the  re- 
veiae.  The  knaves,  whom  no  persuasion  could  have  hitherto  induc<hd  to 
^  j    JoD  a  trigger,  now  bounced  with  all  the  angry  heroism  of  Alexanders.    I 

1  I    Wu  declared  to  be  the  blackest  of  traitors,  the  basest  of  dastards,  and  openly 

2  ■    charged  with  selling  the  ship,  at  a  moment  when  every  man  in  her  was 

I  I  retdy  to  resist  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  Even  the  Hospodar,  loused  by 
K. .  llie  near  approach  of  his  fate,  and  probably  still  more  by  the  miseries  to 
^  '.  irUch  liis  daughter  must  be  ezposca,  came  hastily  towarcls  me,  and  asked, 
»  in  a  voice  struggling  with  emotion,  whether  I  could  think  of  surrendering. 
f.  I  was  disrespectful  enongh  to  laugh  in  his  face,  and,  bidding  him  draw  his 
^  sword,  and  cut  down  the  first  man  who  flinched^  called  upon  the  Alexan- 
ders to  stand  by  me,  and  fight,  at  least,  till  I  bade  them  give  in.    I  still  held 

,).  I  the  helm  in  my  huid.  The  enemy,  a  little  lulled  by  the  expectation  of  an 
^  Basyvictory,  mid  laid  by  their  oars,  and  were  preparing  to  j  imp  on  board 
Q.. ;  for  a  glorious  harvest  of  robbery.  They  were  mistaken,  at  least,  for  the 
.r. '  tiroe.  A  single  turn  of  the  helm  brought  the  polacre  into  the  very  centre 
ofthe  swarm.  The  shout  was  turned  into  a  universal  howl  of  terror.  Suc- 
cessive crashes,  followed  by  successive  howls,  told  us  that  the  prow  was 
doing  its  work  in  good  style ;  and  a  scattering  of  turbans  on  the  waten, 
and  the  phosphoric  splash  of  hands  striking  out  for  the  shore,  satisfied  me 
ofthe  success  of  my  stratagem,  simple  as  it  was.  The  cluster  was  broken^ 
scattered,  crushed,  and  swamyed,  m  five  minutes.  The  shout  now  was 
o     ours,  and  we  bore  on  for  the  mouth  of  the  strait  with  furioas  speed.    Little 

I I  barm,  however,  was  done,  except  to  the  boats,  for  the  TurRs  swim  like 
r :    "fishes,  and  they  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  ofthe  shore. 

I  was  now  the  hero.  Popularity  is  a  fine  thing,  and  I  enjoyed  it  to  the 
folL  Every  smuggler  on  board  was  ready  to  die  with  me.  The  females 
came  in  a  transport  of  ^atitude,  and  flung  themselves  at  my  feet  The 
Hospodar  offered  me  his  diamond-hilted  poniard  ;  and  even  the  Princess, 
thoo^  dissolved  in  sorrow,  lifted  up  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  and  gave  me  a 
melancholy  moonlight  glance  of  unspeakable  gratitude. 

Bat  oar  night^s  work  was  not  yet  over.  The  boats  in  rear  of  the  broken 
duster  were  still  to  be  passed  ;  and  here  came  the  tug  of  war.  The  Turk, 
fitting  in  a  fleet,  is  the  most  helpless  of  animals,  but,  fighting  alone,  is  by 
DO  means  to  be  despised.  An  unlucky  shift  ofthe  wind,  at  this  moment 
tluew  our  huge,  un wieldlv,  latino  sail  aback  ;  and,  in  the  confiision,  nothing 
€oold:prevent  the  Turks  from  getting  alongside.  Of  the  crews  of  the  three, 
every  man  was,  in  the  next  minute,  creeping  up  our  unfortunate  vessel,  from 
stem  to  stem.  Our  situation  began  to  be  awkward.  The  night,  stormy 
and  dark  from  tho  beginnincr,  was  now  blowing  in  furious  gusts  which 
threatened  to  send  us  all  to  the  bottom  together,  and  was  as  dark  as  Erebus. 
An  nnlneky  shot,  which  went  rio[ht  through  the  binnacle  lantern,  next  put 
as  end  to  steerage,  and  the  only  light  was  actually  from  the  sparkles  of  onr 
CQtlasses  and  daggers.  Musqucts  were  out  of  the  quesUon,  for,  after  the 
first  shot  or  two,  tne  whole  afiair  was  hand  to  hand.  The  confusion  was 
hoirible.  Yet,  after  all,  the  darkness  was  perhaps  in  our  favour:  for  we  at 
least  knew  something  ofthe  ground,  and  our  crew,  who  would  undoubtedly 
have  thrown  down  their  arms  at  the  first  sight  of  an  Osmanli  in  day-lighl^ 
fell  to,  by  the  neccessity  of  the  case,  and  did  their  business  very  hand- 
somely. Circumstances  make  the  hero  all  the  worid  over.  The  hubbub 
its^was  worth  all  the  dnims  and  trumpets  of  a  royal  g;aaTd.  Eiver;  toskh 
ttrwek  without  Ikar  of  retaliation  ^  and  the  point  oi  the  Jew  pedWa  )u0fo 
mu  as  sharp  as  ihe  Janizary's  Bcumttir,    Besides,  men^s  blood  Yi^xmmXii^ 
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ihis  exercise,  and  the  discovery  that  they  could  be  warriors  witfao 
sabred  for  it  on  the  spot,  was  wonderfully  ftnimating.  The  Turk 
gave  way,  and  between  being  tossed  overboard  and  leaping  overbo; 
began  to  leave  us  a  clear  vessel.  We  should  now  have  sung  lo  Pi 
left  our  enemies  far  on  the  beam,  but  for  the  remnant  of  the  8< 
which  we  had  already  run  down.  The  delay  occaeioned  by  t 
enabled  them  to  come  up,  and  we  fonnd  ourselves.unexpectedly  bo 
a  fresh  crowd  of  ruffians.  Our  resistance  on  this  emergency  sorely 
us  of  our  laurels.  Three  fourths  of  our  warriors  instantly  ran  dc 
the  cabin  or  tumbled  into  the  hold.  The  Hospodar,  with  two  or  t 
banians  alone,  retreated  to  the  poop,  where  he  defended  himsc 
rately.  As  to  remain  by  the  helm  was  useless,  I  made  my  wa^ 
there,  luckily  found  an  arm-chest,  and,  by  firing,  kept  of  the  ener 
while.  But  they  seemed  to  be  receiving  a  contmual  increase  to  th 
hers,  and  at  length  they  made  a  general  rush,  and  completely  close 
blow  on  the  head  brought  down  the  Hospodar,  while  a  shot  thn 
arm  disabled  me  for  anything  but  a  looker-on.  The  appearance  c 
was  gloomj.  I  thought  that  the  time  for  blowing  up  was  come,  if 
but  be  suffered  to  creep  down  to  the  -magazine,  and  away  I  went. 

But,  while  I  was  in  the  act  of  stretching  away  on  my  hands  an< 
the  purpose,  I  heard  a  wild  cry  amon^  the  crowd  of  Turks,  and  1 
scattering  and  tumbling  round  me  in  all  directions,  Lanterns  ^ 
run  up  to  the  ringing  by  a  new  set«of  comers,  and  half  a  dozen  stou 
were  eeen  hewmg  their  way  towards  the  poop.  The  Turks,  takei 
prise,  fell  like  ^raws,  and  the  fight  was  done  almost  as  soon  as  it  ] 
menced.  T  now  thought  no  more  of  the  magazine,  and  made 
back,  to  see  what  was  become  of  the  Hospodar. 

The  whole  scene  was  like  a  theatrical  finale.  There  knelt  th 
with  the  Hospodai*B  hand  on  his  head,  and  the  arm  of  the  H( 
daughter  round  his  neck.  There  was  no  time  for  etiquette ;  all  wa 
The  young  officer,  when  thrown  oyerboard,  had  swum  to  the  s 
collected  some  Genoese,  and  come  up  Just  in  time.  We  certai: 
him  our  lives ;  and  the  Hospodar  especially  would  have  been  he 
the  court  of  the  seraglio  within  twenty-four  hours  but  for  his  folh 
We  were,  of  oounie,  all  gratitude.  Even  the  Jew  pedlars  vot 
contribution,  and  Captain  Callistrato,  creeping  out  from  his  rat-hc 
hold,  produced  his  best  anker  of  brandy  as  a  propitiation.  The  < 
dear^.  We  dashed  into  the  Euxine.  All  were  happy,  Jews,  sr 
and  Smymiotes.  The  Princess  and  her  hero  were  the  happiest  of 
three  days  afler,  I  saw  them  marching,  the  handsomest  pair  in  the 
dominions,  to  the  foot  of  the  hi^h  altar  at  Odessa.  The  Hosp 
now  done  with  Turkey:  the  Italian  had  done  with  the  sea: 
hands  of  the  priest  united,  in  my  presence,  two  hearts  which  pro 
elowmMy  for  long  delight  as  any  that  ever  bound  themselves  in  tl 
unks  of  a  MAaaiAoa  for  Lovb.  Alc 


THE  LAKE  OP  CANANDAGUA. 

BT  MRS.    TROLLOPE. 
CJ!V«M "  nt  EntliMk  AmmMl,'*  far  188B0 

TwKiVTT  years  as^o,  the  pretty  village  of  Canandagua,  in  the  western 
pirt  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with  its  white- washed  cottajEres  **  bosomed** 
in  acacias  and  roses,  did  not  exist.  But  the  shores  of  its  beautiful  lako 
)aA  ^even  then  one  sequestered  mansion  which  might  have  vied  in  its 
iweet  loneliness  with  the  fairest  dwelling  that  wood  and  water  ever  con- 
ipired  to  adorn.  The  spot  is  still  one  of  the  most  admired  in  that  land 
of  bright  air  and  sunny  landscape;  but  then,  it  was  lovelier  still.  No 
iUring  hotel  rose  to  mar  the  soft  harmony  of  the  scene.  The  white  cot- 
tage of  Mrs.  Hastings,  with  its  festooned  portico  of  flowering  creepers, 
wu  the  only  object  reflected  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  that  showed  a 
trace  of  human  workmanship. 

The  first  feeling  on  looking  at  such  a  dwelling  must  hare  been  nnmixed 
admiration ;  the  second,  perhaps,  wonder  that  any  one  possessed  of  the 
taste  and  familiarity  with  the  iuxuries  of  social  Ufe,  whicn  the  air  of  the 
place  indicated,  could  live  so  far  remote  from  beings  of  the  same  order. 
Bat  the  situation  of  Mrs.  Hastings  was  such  as  to  make  her  choice  of  this 
residence  perfectly  natural.  Three  years  before  the  date  of  the  circum- 
stances al>out  to  be  related,  she  had  banished  herself  from  her  native 
England,  by  contracting  a  marriage  so  impnident  as  to  oflend  every  friend 
Ae  had  in  the  world.  .The  extremely  romantic  turn  of  her  mind  caused 
her  to  find  attraction  in  the  very  circumstances  which  to  her  more  reasona- 
ble friends,  made  her  choice  peculiarly  objectionable.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
the  natural  son  of  parents  who  had  never  acknowledged  him:  all  he 
possessed  was  a  person  pre-eminently  handsome,  an  alflectionate  heart, 
and  most  sweet  temper.  Some  one,  he  knew  not  who,  had  kept  him  at 
school  till  he  was  seventeen,  and  then  given  him  a  pair  of  colours.  Miss 
Weyland  unfortunately  met  the  young  man  at  a  ball,  while  his  uniform 
was  in  its  first  blush  and  i^lory.  Emboldened  by  the  consciousness  of 
bdog  the  most  distinguished  fieure  in  the  room,  the  young  officer  ventured 
toreqaest  an  introduction,  wnich,  under  other  circumstances,  he  would 
never  have  dreamed  of.  The  consequence  was  a  hasty  marriage,  and 
ttngntionto  Amenoa. 

"^^th  better  fortune  than  such  imprudence  deserved,  the  two  years 
that  their  union  lasted  were  like  '*  one  long  summerti  day  of  idleness 
and  love.**  Her  fortune,  which  the  mature  age  d*  twenty-one  had 
placed  at  her  disposal  exactly  one  week  before  her  marriage,  sufficed 
to  pardiase  of  the  American  government  three  hundred  acres  on  the  lovely 
bordera  of  the  Canandagua  Lake  ^  and  it  cleared  them,  as  acres  there  are 
■eldom  cleared  ;  it  built  them  a  fairy  palace,  bought  half  a  score  of  slaves 
in  the  only  free  conntry  in  the  world,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  enough 
"  American  stock**  to  prodoce  an  income  of  a  thousand  dolhurs,  which, 
with  the  produce  of  their  little  farm,  made  them  quite  as  rich  as  they 
wished  \o  be.  Their  ncighbonrs  were  few,  and  widely  scHtXexed.  Kv  ^n« 
miles  6'igUuw^  lived  a  nutgjigtmie,  (in  Che  language  o?  iVie  covmXrj,  «u 
^iuite,)  who  gtoaad  all  the  corUf  and  perform^  moal  oC  Odmb  iaaxnft.«y» 
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of  the  district  Three  miles  farther  dwelt  an  attorney  who^  whether  ha 
could  "  help  it''  or  not,  was  assuredly  "  a  special*'  one.  He  was  appoint* 
ed  by  the  government  to  superintend  the  sale  of  land,  and  to  collect 
the  tax  upon  it;  he  was,  moreover,  entrusted  with  the  important  Gom> 
mission  of  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  an  extensive  Indian  reserve  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  to  whom  it  belonged. 

A  few  bacl^woodsmen,  the  hardy  and  enterprising  pioneers  of  the  vast 
rush  of  population  which  has  since  spread  over  the  district,  were  scattered 
here  and  there ;  and  amongst  them  "  the  Store,"  whence  flowed  thehetero* 

fencous  multitude  of  commodities  which  a  hundred  shops  are  thought 
ardly  sufficient  to  furnish  in  a  city.  This  important  emporium  raised 
an  imposing  front  of  yellow  planks ;  and  close  beside  it,  id  all  the  splen- 
dour of  red  ochre,  stood  the  no  less  necestory  "  public"  ofiering  to  the 
hard-worked  eons  of  the  forest,  their  darling  luxuries  of  whiskey  and 
tobacco.  Their  nearest  neighbours,  however,  were  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  Indian  villa^  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  tribe  above-mentioned. 
They  never  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the  viciniU, 
but  on  the  contrary  carried  on  a  very  convenient  traffic  for  venison,  wild 
turkeys,  and  all  the  nameless  varieties  of  forest  dainties,  which  the  Indians 
haVe  at  their  command,  with  a  certainty  which  might  raise  a  sigh  of  envy 
in  the  most  accomplished  poachers  of  the  old  country.  In  a  word,  their  exis- 
tence might  be  best  described  by  the  expressive  French  phrase  "  U  menait 
tme  vie  Men  douce,^*  But,  alas !  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Mr.  Hasting 
died  of  the  autumn  fever,  so  oflen  bred  on  the  enticing  shores  of  an  Ameri- 
can lake;  and  his  widow  was  led  with  nothing  to  console  her,  but  the 
J>ersuasion  that  she  had  given  him  two  years  of  happiness  in  exchange 
or  what  seemed  like  to  have  been  a  lon^  life  of  anxiety  and  privation. 

The  first  six  months  afler  she  lost  him  were  spent  in  heartfelt  and  un- 
mitigated sorrow ;  and  if  those  which  followed  werp  less  melancholy,  it 
was  only  chance  that  made  them  so,  by  awakening  anew  that  spint  of 
romance  which  had  placed  her  in  the  wilds  of  America.  The  winter  had 
passed  dismally  away;  both  cold  and  sorrow  had  chilled  the  heart  of  the 
solitary  widow,  and  she  felt  persuaded  that  nothing  could  ever  a^ain  restore 

.  the  life  and  lightness  of  her  spirit.  But  who  or  what  can  resist  the  fint' 
burst  of  the  American  spring?  It  conies  not,  as  elsewhere,  timidly,  fear- 
ing the  last  parting  blast  of  winter ;  but,  bold  and  vigorous,  starts  into  life 
and  power,  and  only  yields  before  the  scorching  splendour  of  the  summer 
sun.  The  first  time  Mrs.  Hastings  had  quitted  her  solitary  hearth  since 
she  returned  from  seeing  her  young  husband  laid  beneath  his  favourite 
chestnut  tree,  was  on  a  sunny  morning,  towards  the  end  of  April.  Had 
she  thought  about  going  out,  she  would^not  have  had  courage  to  do  it ;  but 
as  she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  pretty  parlour  that  opened  upon  the  lawn, 
she  stepped  out,  rather  from  the  animal  instinct  which  led  her  to  meet  the 
soft  breeze  that  rose  from  the  lake,  than  from  any  premeditated  hope  of 
finding  enjoyment  Yet  still  she  wandered  on,  and,  with  a  sort  of  dreamy 
pleasure,  felt  the  warm  air  upon  her  cheek,  watched  the  gentle  ripple  of 
the  lake,  as  it  almost  reached  her  footpath,  and  listened,  though  uncon- 
sciously, to  the  chirping  concert  which  every  bough  sent  forth. 

At  last  she  reached  a  spot,  too  well  remembered  to  be  seen  without  a 
pang.  It  was  a  lovely  nook,  at  the  most  distant  point  of  their  *'  clearingi* 
whore  they  had  su^red  a  few  acres  to  retain  their  original  wildness,  except- 
ing that,  at  one  point,  close  upon  the  border  of  the  lake,  poor  Hastines 
bi^  reared  a  bower  for  his  young  wife,  which  he  had  delighted  to  make 
the  prettiest  toy  in  the  western  wilderness.  It  was  here  that,  while  he 
amused  himself  with  his  fishing-rod,  she  used  to  read  to  him,  sing  to  him. 
iaJk  to  him.    Ofien  had  the  forest  ningto  the  gBiy  laugh  of  the  married 

iovenj  and  often  in  that  deep  aoUtade  Vnil  xbij  t«{K».\«di  \a  «bs3G^  ^^&mi 
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the  fond  TOW  that  they  would  not  change  their  leafy  paradise  for  the  noblest 

y     ulace  in  their  native  land.  Nevir  bad  she  been  more  thoughtless  and  fear- 

t     lenof  sorrow  than  the  last  evening  they  had  passed  together  there  —  but 

within  three  boars  after  they  quitted  it,  the  young  man  was  laid  upon  the 

bed  from  which  he  never  rose  a^n.    Poor  Mrs.  Hastings  sat  down  before 

the  door,  upon  the  very  spot  where  last  she  had  seen  him  sit,  and  her  tears 

•    flowed  abundantly. 

While  thus  sadly  occupied,  and  utterly  unmindful  of  every  thing  but 
her  sorrow,  the  sudden  sensation  of  most  violent  anguish  caused  her  to 
nttir  a  sharp,  loud  scream,  and  almost  in  the  same  instant  she  perceived 
that  a  snake  had  settled  on  the  hand  which  hung  by  her  side,  and  that  a 
young  Indian  girl,  springing  from  among  the  forest  trees,  had  seized  the 
reptile  just  below  its  bead,  and  with  'gentle  dexterity  caused  it  to  quit  its 
hdd.    She  saw  this,  but  she  saw  no  more :  pain  and  horror  overpowered 
her,  and  she  fainted.    On  recovering  her  senses,  she  found  herself  on  her 
own  bed,  with  several  of  her  slaves  about  her ;  but  the  fisura  which  imme- 
diately fixed  all  her  attention  was  that  of  the  youn;^  Indian  ^rl  who  had 
preserved  her.    It  would  be  difficult  to  ima^ne  a  prettier  picture.    Her 
sKght  and  delicate  hands  were  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  her  long,  glossy, 
bluk  hair  was  fastened  back  behind  her  head,  so  as  to  show  the  beautiful 
contour  of  her&ce  and  bust;  her  features  were  small,  and  exquisitely 
regular ;  and  her  eyes,  the  loveliest  in  the  world,  were  beaming  with  the 
very  eoul  of  gentle  kindness.    The  wounded  hand  had  been  enveloped 
with  some  application  that  had  already  eased  the  pain  ;  and  it  was  evident    > 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  negroes  stood  apart,  while  the  young  Indian 
alone  hung  over  her,  that  she  it  was,  who  had  the  charge  of  her  at  this 
critical  moment 

Had  Mrs.  Hastinve  not  lived  for  two  years  on  the  borders  of  an  Indian 
reserve,  and  thereby  hecorae  fiuniliar  with  the  dress  and  figure  of  her  neigh- 
bours, she  might  have  been  tempted  to  believe,  during  the  first  confused 
moments  of  returning  reason,  that  the  dark,  but  lovely  girl  was  some  spirit 
of  the  woods,  who,  Sv  her  magic  touch,  had  atilled  the  throbbing  agony, 
which  had  been  the  last  sensation  she  was  conscious  of  feeling.  But  she 
well  knew  that  the  reputation  which  the  Indians  bore  for  skill  in  herbs, 
was  held  in  high  reverence  by  the  negroes,  and  doubted  not  that  she  now 
owed  her  life  to  the  exercise  of  it.  In  a  voice,  feeble  from  recent  sufTering, 
she  attempted  to  express  her  thanks ;  but  her  dark-eyed  nurse  pressed  her 
finger  on  ner  lips,  and,  with  a  smile  of  delighted  success,  said  in  broken 
English,  hut  of  most  gentle  accent,  "  Lady,  no  speak."  She  then  tendered 
her~a  draught  already  prepared,  and,  makmg  a  si^  to  the  obedient  negroes 
to  leave  the  room,  she  closed  the  curtains  around  the  bed,  and  placea  her- 
self beside  it  in  silent  watchfulness.  The  sure  drug  did  not  disappoint  her ; 
a  long  and  quiet  sleep  was  its  effect ;  and  in  a  few  hours  Mrs.  Hastings 
awoke,  with  no  other  ill  effect  from  the  bite  (though  a  most  venomous  one) 
than  a  trifling  degree  of  stiflfhess  in  the  arm. 

It  was  impossible  to  receive  so  important  a  service  without  wishing  to 
reward  the  author  of  it ;  and  of  all  people  living,  Mrs.  Hastings  was  the 
least  likely  to  be  deficient  in  such  a  wish.  Her  first  feeling  was  the  desire 
to  heap  favours  upon  the  pretty  Yarro,  beyond  the  possibility  of  her  hope 
or  expectation,  it  was  much  more  easy  to  do  this  with  a  being  whose 
wishes  were  so  humble,  and  whose  knowledge  was  so  limited,  than  to 
satisfy  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  her  own  heart  Yarro  was  just  sixteen, 
ni  being  an  Indian,  and  the  belle  of  her  tribe,  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  fond  of  finery.  She  had  a  darling  brother,  too,  the 
prmee  of  hunters,  the  scourge  of  panthers,  and  the  glory  oC  Y{\b  Ta.ce.  ^vi\ 
Yano  had  received  more  articles  of  dress  than  her  wigwam  co\M  Yi^di  \ 
tad  ber  ImOber,  Hawkaeye,  more  lifLes  and  ammamtion,  ^wv  \«  cw^o^ 
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stow  away ; .  yet  still  Mrs.  Hastiag  thought  she  had  done  BMilung  tat 
them. 

There  are  some  warm  hearts,  in  whom  the  act  of  bestowing  erattes  more 
afiection  than  that  of  receiving  favours.  Our  English  exile  was  decidedly 
one  of  these.  She  had  felt  deeply  grateful  to  the  young  Indian  when  she 
recovered  from  her  accident ;  hut  after  she  had  petted  and  loaded  her  with 
presents  for  a  week  or  two,  she  became  so  fond  of  her,  that  she  was  never 
contented  in  her  absence.  This  arose  partly  from  her  own  generous  and 
loving  nature,  and  partly  from  the  manifold  attractions  and  amiable  quali- 
ties of  her  young  favourite.  When,  in  addition  to  these  causes  of  attadi- 
.  ment,  it  is  remembered  that  Mrs.  Hasting  was  m  a  state  of  the  most 
desolate  solitude,  it  will  hardly  appear  surpnsing,  that  she  should  resolve  to 
adopt  and  educate  the  pretty  Y  arro.  But  here  she  encountered  a  difficulty 
which  she  did  not  expect.  Hawkseye  and  Yarro  had  neither  father  nor 
mother  —  they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other:  and  when  she  proposed  to 
take  the  young  girl  into  her  family,  and  treat  her  as  her  child,  sne  was  an- 
swered by  two  words  only,  "  Hawkseye  die !"  When  the  young  man  was 
consulted,  he  steadily  renised  to  give  any  opinion,  and  onfy  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  in  an  accent  of  perfect  tranquillity,  '*  Yarro  choose !" 

Too  affectionate  in  her  own  nature  to  be  displeased  by  the  same  temper  in 
others,  Mrs.  Hastings  abandoned  her  project,  and  contented  herself,  as  wdi 
as  she  might,  with  a  daily  visit  from  ner  forest  friend.  Just  at  this  time  a 
circumstance  occurred,  which  not  only  made  a  change  in  the  destiny  of 
Yarro,  but  in  that  of  the  whole  nation  to  which  she  belonged.  Mr.  Man- 
sel,  the  attorney  who  was  commissioned  bjr  the  government  to  purchase 
from  the  Indians  the  fine  tract  of  country  which  had  been  reservea  to  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canandagua,  had  encountered  many  difficulties  in 
the  progress  of  his  undertaking.  The  tribe  he  had  to  deal  with  were 
strongly  attached  to  their  lands ;  and  he  talked  to  them  in  vain  of  the  hunt- 
ers' paradise  which  the  loving-kindness  of  their  great  father,  the  President, 
had  prepared  for  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  river.  Again  and 
again  he  assembled  Uieir  chiefs  in  council ;  they  listened,  with  uie  most 
Bnpenetrable  gravity,  to  the  long  harangues  which  Mr.  Mansel  uttered, 
and  which  the  accomplished  Pawtawako  faithful  interpreted  ;  but  still  they 
only  answered, "  No." 

Mr.  Mansel,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  submit  quietly  to  seeing  the 
unequalled  government  of  the  United  States  thwarted,  contradicted,  and 
discomfited  by  a  few  hundreds  of  Red  Indians.  If  they  would  not  be  per- 
suaded in  one  way,  they  must  in  another ;  the  dignity  of  his  conntnr 
required  it,  as  well  as  its  exchequer ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  to  be  paid  han^ 
somely  for  the  job.  At  the  next  meeting  in  the  senate  grove  of  lofly  beech 
trees,  under  whose  shade  all  national  measures  were  discussed,  Mn  Man- 
sel, after  expressing  his  regret  at  the  failure  of  a  negociation  so  ffreatly  for 
their  advantage,  informed  them  that  he  was  now  come  to  take  his  leay«^ 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Washington,  whither  he  was  going  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  their  great  father  that  they  had  thought  proper  to  renise 
his  of^r.  He  held  out  the  hand  of  peace  to  the  chieftains,  and  waved  a 
courteous  adieu  to  the  young  men  who  stood  outside  the  circle  of  the  elderii 
In  return,  he  received  Uieir  simple  but  sincere  *'  Farewell !"  He  turned  to 
go,  and  having  loosened  his  horse  from  the  tree  to  which  he  had  fastened 
it,  he  asked  two  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  to  acc6mpany 
him  to  the  red  tavern,  to  drink  together  a  cup  of  peace  and  good- will,  before 
he  set  off.  To  refuse  this  would  have  been  uncourteous,  and,  truth  to  say^ 
unnatural,  in  an  Indian.  Two  horses  were  immediately  prepared  for  them, 
and  tijey  set  ofTwith  the  friendly  white  man. 

Though  Mr,  Manael  did  not  speak  their  language  with  sufficient  flaency 
io  use  it  Ifbr  an  iisrangue  uttered  witbin  the  ahade  cS  x^a  ^naX.^  Qit«i«^^<)!i 
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Mr.  Maniel  was  a  distiiiguished  member  of  Congress,  and  would  not,  ereo 
^  anioni;  laTages,  compromise  his  reputation  as  an  orator,)  yet  he  was  suffi- 
i  cieatlj  acquainted  with  its  <}uaint  and  simple  idiom,  to  enable  him  to  con- 
>  vase  fineely  with  his  companions.  He  did  so  in  a  manner  the  most  satis- 
I  fretory.  He  spoke  of  the  fame  of  their  fathers,  many  of  whom  he  mention- 
I  ed  by  name ;  of  their  skill  in  the  chase,  their  fieetness  m  the  course :  and,  as 
I  be  did  it,  he  looked  at  the  gentle  expression  of  their  dark  faces,  marked  the 
f  ample  and  innocent  triumph  that  beamed  from  their  deep-set  eyes,  listened 
to  tne  kind  feelings  of  their  sratcful  hearts,  and  then  laughed  to  think 
I     inwardly  that  such  a  race  should  strive  to  cope  with  him. 

The  Indians  are  said  to  be  cruel  in  war  ;  and  their  ferocity  is  the  more 
conspicuous,  because  it  is  exercised  in  a  way  unknown  in  European  war' 
lire.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  show  that  war,  under  any  system, 
did  not  expose  tnose  concerned  in  it  to  the  same  charge.  That  increasing 
drilization  introduces  many  courtesies,  which,  when  uie  field  is  over,  calm 
the  terrors  of  conquest,  i&  most  certain ;  but  were  this  graceful  gildios 
removed,  (which  Heaven  forbid !)  the  European  soldier  would  not  be  much 
Jess  terrible  than  the  Indian.  In  peace,  no  beings,  acting  from  the  un- 
checked impulses  of  nature,  can  show  more  amiable  propensities ;  and 
were  they  suffered  to  remain  on  earth  till  the  slow,  but  steadily  advancing 
march  oi  Christianity  reached  them,  they  might  be  added  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  nations,  giving  another  proof  of  the  power  and  the  blessings  of  its 
inflaence.  But  this  is  not  to  be.  They  are  driven  from  their  forest  king- 
doms, like  the  beasts  that  perish  —  not  like  men  who  wear  the  image  of 
heir  Maker  —  and  this  too  by  a  race,  who  do  not  (even  in  fable)  pretend 
to  trace  their  origin  from  the  "  Great  Spirit." 

Another  fault  attributed  to  the  poor  Indians,  is  their  proneness  to  intoxi- 
eation.  It  is  hardly  fair  that  this  should  be  urged  against  them  by  those 
who  not  only  offer  the  cup,  but  do  it  with  a  hand  that  trembles  from  the 
use  of  it  Most  true  it  is,  that  intoxication  and  the  art  of  blasphemous 
swearing,  is  all  of  education  that  the  Red  Indians  have  gained  by  the  prox- 
imity otwhite  men.  The  system  pursued  by  Stephano  for  the  civilisation 
of  Caliban,  has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon,  without  the  slightest  devi- 
ation, by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  their  intercourse  witb  the  abp* 
ri^nal  possessors  of  the  soil.  But  these  reflections  arc  foreign  to  the  story, 
and  must  cease.  Before  the  party  reached  the  red  tavern,  Mr.  Mansel  had  - 
succeeded  in  openiq^  completely  the  easy  hearts  of  his  companions,  and 
they  followed  him  into  it,  with  all  the  fearless  confidence  of  brotners.  Rum, 
whiskey,  and  tobacco,  soon  united  to  entrance  their  faculties  ;  Mansel  con- 
tinued ms  cajoleries,  and  the  poor  Indians -listened  to  him,  till  they  could 
hear  no  more.  Soon  after  the  debauch  had  reached  this  point,  the  door  of 
the  room  was  suddenly  opened,  and  the  figure  of  a  young  Indian,  with  his 
hatdiet  slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  appeared  at  it 
Hatred  and  suspicion  glared  from  his  dark  eye  as  he  fixed  it  on  the  startled 
BlaiiseL  A  table  stood  before  him,  where,  amidst  the  bottles,  pipes,  and 
glasses,  he  perceived  paper,  and  the  implements  of  writing.  A  suspicion 
of  the  truth  flashed  upon  him.  *'  What  you  do  with  this  ?"  he  said,  taking 
up  the  pen,  which,  still  wet  with  ink,  lay  upon  the  table.  "I  have  been 
writing  a  letter  to  my  wife,  that  she  may  not  expect  me  home  to-night,'' 
replied  the  lawyer.  "  Take  some  rum :  Hawkseye,  your  uncle  there  lies 
fi»t  asleep,  you  see ;  but  he  '11  be  none  the  worse  when  he  wakes  up,  I 
expect :  come,  take  some  rum."  Hawkseye,  stood  silently  holding  the  pen 
iiims  hand ;  the  fierce  expression  of  his  countenance  sunk  into  a  look  of 
the  profbundest  melancholy.  He  looked  from  the  pen  to  his  uncle,  and 
then  back  again  to  the  pen;  he  took  no  notice  of  ManaeV,  ox  Vna  o^^N^L 
cap ;  he  spoke  not  a  wont,  but  with  the  air  of  a  man  conq^aend  Ui<^  \m«^ 
hikta,  be  tamed,  and  left  the  tooau 
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Mrs.  Hastings  had  just  entered  her  breakfast  paiioor,  ano  Was  lookiBg 
from  the  window  in  hopes  of  seeing  her  youns  favourite  approach,  to 
share,  as  she  had  often  done^  her  morning  meal,  wlien  she  perceived — not 
the  lig-ht  figure  she  was  lookmg  for,  but  the  tall  and* stately  form  of  Hawka- 
eye.  Another  glance  showed  that  Yarro  followed  him,  and  the  next  mo> 
ment  they  entered  the  portico  together.  Yarro  looked  pale  and  agitated ; 
but  her  brother's  brow  betrayed  no  passion  whatever.  "  Lady !"  he  said, 
"do  you  love  Yarro  still?"  "Indeed  I  do,  Hawkseye;  I  love  her  b^ier 
every  day."  **  And  will  you  take  her  for 'your  child?**  "  Gladly '  if  \ju 
will  let  me  have  her.*'  Yarro  stood  behind  him,  but  said  not  a  word.  U0 
turned,  and  took  her  hand.  "Take  her,  good  lady — love  her."  The 
muscles  of  the  firm  savage  trembled.  He  turned  to  go.  Then  Tarro 
waked  from  the  trance  which  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  her,  and,  laying  her 
head  on  his  bosom,  she  uttered  in  her  native  tongue  some  hurried  worda^ 
whose  meaning  seemed  almost  to  choke  her.  Hawkseye  saw  the  wonuer- 
ing  look  of  Mrs.  Hastings,  and,  difficult  as  it  was  to  him,  answered  his 
sister  in  Eln^lish.  "  We  must  go,  Yarro,  they  have  sold  the  land.  Hawks* 
eye  not  see  Yarro's  feet  torn  in  the  long  way.  Good  lady  loves  you.  The 
father's  bones  lie  near.  Yarro  weep  by  them."  —  "  What  does  this  mean.?* 
said  Mrs.  Hastings;  "are  your  people  going,  Hawkseye?"  "With 
to  morrow's  sun,  or  the  ^reat  father  at  Washington  will  hunt  them."  A 
livid  paleness  spread  over  his  face,  but  it  was  from  passion,  not  weakness* 
"  Lady !  you  not  the  child  of  that  great  father ;  love  Yarro !  I  go  with  my 
people ;  but  in  six  moons  come  back  to  see  poor  Yarro.*'  So  sayins,  ana 
as  if  fearing  longer  parley  with  the  weeping  ^rl,  he  lefl  them.  From 
Yarro,  who  was  beginning  to  speak  English  with  facility,  Mrs.  Hastin&B 
soon  learnt  the  meaning  of  this  scene.  Mansel  had  contrived  to  get  the 
mark  of  the  two  chieftains  affixed  to  the  deed  of  sale,  bdbre  credible 
witnesses ;  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  legalise  the  expulsion  of  the 
tribe  by  violence  ;  and  should  they  refuse  to  go,  they  would  speedily,  aci 
Hawkseye  expressed  it,  be  hunted  from  their  grounds.  The  manner  in 
which  this  sit;;naiure  had  been  obtained,  being  neither  new,  nor  even  un- 
common, the  young  Indian  had  interpreted  the  scene  at  the  tavern  without 
difficulty. 

Before  daylight  the  next  morning  the  chiefs  returned  to  their  village,  and 
were  soon  followed  by  official  information  of  the  deed  they  had  done.  It 
was  impossible  for  an  En  dish  heart  not  to  mourn  over  such  a  transaction, 
but  the  success  of  her  darling  scheme  soon  drew  Mrs.  Hastings*  thoughts 
from  every  thing  but  the  happiness  of  having  obtained  the  object  of  her 
wishes ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  the  young  Yarro  should  not  soon  find 
consolation  amidst  the  many  new  pleasures  that  surrounded  her.  Great, 
indeed,  was  the  change  in  her  destiny.  Every  day,  some  new  acc^uirement 
drew  her  nearer  to  her  patroness,  and  further  from  the  untaught  wildness  ot 
her  forest  home.  With  what  eagerness  did  she  enter  upon  her  new, 
strange,  but  most  delightful  studies.  She  began  learning  to  read,  to  write, 
to  sew  ;  but  what  was  far  beyond  all  else,  as  to  the  progress  she  made, 
and  the  delight  she  received  from  it,  was  the  study  of  music.  Of  all  Mis. 
Hastings*  numerous  young-lady-like  acquirements,  music  was  the  only  one 
which  she  had  not  abandoned ;  and  to  teach  the  docile  Yarro  how  to 
modulate  her  sweet  and  powerful  voice,  now  became  almost  her  only 
occupation. 

It  was  about  two  months  after  Yarro  had  taken  up  her  residence  with 

Mrs  Hastings,  that  Colonel  Weyland,  her  youngest  brotLer,  and  the  only 

one  of  her  family  who  had  taken  any  notice  of  ner  since  her  marrioge^ 

arrived  with  his  regiment  in  America.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace^ 

which  soon  followed,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  set  off  from  New 

QrJeana  to  visit  his  widowed  sistei  on  the  Canaxi^ti^xsAL  Vtikft,  "^^  mned 
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il  bar  remote  bat  beaatifal  residence  on  the  evening  of  a  snltiy  day,  and 
meeting  a  neo^o  servant  at  the  gate  which  opened  upon  the  lawn,  he  dis- 
moonted,  ana  commending  his  weary  horse  to  his  care,  directed  his  steps 
to  the  open  windows  of  an  apartment  through  which  a  stream  of  light 
issued. 

The  sound  of  a  rich  and  most  sweet  female  TiHce  singing,  caused  him  to 
paose  for  a  few  moments  in  the  portico  before  he  entered.  Uis  sister  sung, 
tnd  song  well,  but  that  voice  was  not  hers.  He  drew  near  to  the  open 
window,  and,  sheltered  by  the  profuse  foliage  of  a  magnolia,  venturea  to 
reeooDOitre  the  apartment,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  female  whose  voice 
hid  so  enchanted  him.  Immediately  opposite  the  window  was  his  sister, 
■sated  at  the  pianoforte,  with  her  fingers  on  the  keys,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
playing — but  no  sound  proceeded  from  the  instrument  She  was  looking 
op  m  ue  face  of  Yarro,  who  stood  beside  her,  pouring  forth  such  a  volume 
ot  delicious  sound,  as  appeared  either  to  defy  her  attempt  at  accompani- 
vamta  or  to  completely  to  engross  her  attention  as  to  rob  her  of  the  power 
of  continuing  it  And  the  person  of  her  who  sunp  —  how  did  it  strike 
him  7  Peifectly  unlike  any  form  of  beauty  with  which  the  young  officer 
was  fiuniliar,  yet,  as  he  fancied,  lovelier  fkr  than  all  others,  she  stood  before 
faim  more  like  the  creation  of  a  dream,  than  an  object  seen  in  the  sober 
reality  of  da)r. 

Mra.  Hastings,  who  had  not  yet  lost  the  fanciful  romance  of  her  cha- 
racter, delighted  to  dress  her  favourite  so  as  best  to  set  off  her  uncommon 
boraty,  ana  at  the  same  time,  by  the  whimsical  style  of  the  costume,  to  give 
her  that  foreign  air,  which,  by  showing  she  was  not  of  th^  same  race  as  her 
fair  coantiywomen,  should  prevent  any  comparisons  being  drawn  to  the 
disadvantage  of  her  olive  skin.  Many  an  idle  nour  had  she  amused  in  plan- 
ning and  making  the  dresses  of  Yarro,  and  many  more  in  admiring  her 
young  and  graceful  figure,  after  she  had  adorned  it  according  to  her  fkncy. 

Some  mmutes  elapsed  before  Colonel  Weyland  could  break  the  spell 
that  held  him.  At  length  the  song  ceased ;  Mrs.  Hastings  exclaimed  with 
the  energy  of  real  pleasure, "  delightful,"  and  her  brother  entered,  repeating 
with  e^ual  sincerity, "  delightful  indeed !"  **  Dearest  Harriet,"  he  continued, 
*'it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  you  once  again,  and  still  more  to  see  you 
looking  so  well,  and  engaged  so  pleasantly." 

Mrs.  Hasting  knew  that  it  was  her  brother's  intention  to  visit  her  be- 
fore he  returned  to  England,  but  she  had  not  expected  him  so  soon.  The 
sudden  emotion  occasioned  by  his  unexpected  entrance,  and  the  many  sad 
recollections  that  crowded  upon  her  as  she  looked  at  him,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments quite  overpowered  her.  She  rose  to  meet  him,  but  her  limbs  would 
hardly  support  her,  and  she  dropped  upon  a  sofa,  not  fainting,  but  trembling 
and  hjTStencal.  The  frightened  Yarro  knelt  before  her,  and  loosened  her 
dress,  while  Colonel  Weyland  sat  down  beside  her,  and  by  his  affectionate 
caresses  endeavoured  to  restore  her  composure.  While  they  were  thus 
occupied,  Yarro  looked  up  anxiously  to  the  face  of  her  friend,  and  in  doing 
80  encountered  the  gaze  of  her  brother.  One  must  have  seen  the  melting 
soilness  of  young  Indian  eyes  to  conceive  their  power.  Not  all  the  dashing 
bimess  sf  an  English  skin,  not  all  the  blue  brilliance  of  an  English  eye,  nor 
yet  the  graceful  rmglets  of  the  light  brown  hair,  could  send  to  the  soul  such 
a  sense  of  beauty,  as  one  glance  of  Yarro's  full  dark  eye. 

Tales  of  love  have  been  so  often  told,  that  they  will  grow  tedious,  not- 
withstanding the  endless  variety  of  circumstances  which  may  make  each 
one  appear  something  unlike  the  rest  Colonel  Weyland  scarcely  remain- 
ed a  month  with  his  sister,  but  that  short  period  sufficed  to  create,  wc»\m&V^ 
•nd  ripen  to  the  strength  of  passion,  the  unbounded  admiTalion  YveYvoA  cwe^ 
ceived  ^r  Ae young  Indian  the  Brat  hour  he  saw  her.  Mrs.  "Has^no^  ^^ 
aet  whw  to  perceive  the  state  of  her  brother's  heart ;  but  fat  ftom  o^^^t^i^ 
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aji  attachment  which  the  rest  of  bis  family  would  have  treated  as  tb 
degradation,  or  the  most  wild  insanity,  she  used  her  utmost  e^rts 
inote  it.  Her  fanciful  brain  inunediately  suggested  the  idea  of  her  b 
marrying  her  proteg^Se,  and  continuing  with  her  for  ever.  With  m- 
nccessary  skill  she  displayed  all  the  thousand  nameless  graces  of  h( 
cent  Yano.  She  maoe  ner  dance,  she  made  her  sine,  &e  made  h< 
in  her  matchless  vokse,  and  m  tones  of  the  deepest  feding,  the  most 
flioned  poetry.  It  was  her  hand  that  scattered  over  the  breakfast  U 
riohlv-scented  flowers  of  the  garden ;  it  was  she  who  presented  to  1 
neath  the  shadow  of  the  locust  trees  that  bordered  the  lake,  the  cool 
ree,  or  the  refreshing  water-melon. 

The  young  soldier  felt  as  if  spell-bound  in  a  fairy  palace.  Ever 
seemed  to  aid  the  intoxication  of  his  senses.  The  soil  well-shade 
the  bright  and  tranquil  lake,  the  sedulous  attention  of  the  quiet  sla 
music,  the  poetry,  the  beauty  of  Yarro,  for  ever  before  him ;  the  gent 
ness,  and  reneweSd  affection  of  the  long-lost  companion  of  his  childl 
seemed  to  "  lap  him  in  Elysium."  Perhaps  the  veiy  consciousnesi 
sqflnctive  softness  of  the  scene  awakened  in  Colonel  Weyland  a  i 
fear  of  himself.  He  was  completely  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honoi 
tirst  prevented  him  from  ever  thinking  for  a  moment  of  making  th( 
Indian  his  wife,  and  the  last  gave  him  strength  to  fly,  before  he  had  p 
for  ever  his  own  peace,  by  destroying  her  innocence.  Yet  it  was  n^ 
out  a  most  painful  struggle  that  ne  tore  himself  away.  His  prude 
notalways  been  so  mudi  stronger  than  his  feelings,  as  to  prevent  hi 
times  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  restraint  he  had  imposed  upon 
He  feared,  ana  with  reason,  that  he  had  not  always  concealed  his 
from  the  object  of  it,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  look  int 
gentle  eyes  to  discover  if  it  were  returned.  Alas!  he  could  not  c 
and  his  wayward  but  generous  heart  felt  as  much  pain  as  pleasui 
discovery.  He  felt  that  it  was  time  to  go,  but  could  not  endure  tc 
sister,  whom  he  should  probably  never  see  again,  by  shortening  th 
he  bad  named  for  his  stay.  Five  days  only  of  it  remained,  when 
tiier  of  Yarro  was  seen  bvMrs.  Hastings  crossing  with  his  firm  ar 
sured  stride  the  path  to  the  house.  His  appearance  was  much  c 
He  no  longer  wore  the  dress  and  the  arms  of^his  tribe,  but  was  wrs 
a  garment,  something  between  a  coat  and  a  jacket,  which,  from  bein 
too  large,  gave  him  Uie  appearance  of  thinness  and  misery.  His  h 
sable  locks  hung  down  below  an  old  beaver  hat,  which  was  pulled 
over  bis  eyes,  and  his  whole  person  spoke  poverty  and  suficring 
Hastings  made  an  exclamation  which  caused  Yarro  to  raise  her  e^ 
her  wow :  they  followed  those  of  her  friend,  and  met  the  object  wt 
produced  it  For  one  short  moment  the  change  baffled  the  partif 
afieotion.  **  No !  it  could  not  be  Hawkseye,"  but  the  next  saw  he 
through  the  open  window  into  the  arms  of  her  brother.  Mrs.  Hastin 
ped  out  to  greet  him ;  the  Colonel  followed.  Yarro,  with  that  fe< 
constantly  round  in  affectionate  tempers,  of  wishing  that  all  they  lov 
love  each  other,  took  the  hand  of  her  brother,  and  led  him  to  Colons 
land.  There  was  much  that  was  excellent  in  Colonel  Weyland,  b 
was  also  a  little  touch  of  the  world's  hardness.  He  did  not  take  t 
of  Hawkseye,  though  he  saw  that  the  innocent  Yarro  expccte<3 
should —  but  he  knew  not  the  sick  pang  of  wounded  affection  wb 
slight  would  give  her.  She  turned  from  him,  and  still  holding-  the 
her  brother,  went  up  to  Mrs.  Hastings  and  said, "  The  wigwam  stil 
and  I  pass  the  day  with  Hawkseye."  She  kissed  the  hand  of  Mr 
Jags,  and  still  holding  fast  to  her  brother,  retreated  by  the  path  w 
to  the  forest  It  is  not  necessary  to  tcpe^^  ^^  »^^  otcva\ewsfe« 
HawkMeye*B  life  since  ho  left  his  home,  \t.  *»  eno>x^  U>  W5  >;5naX.  ^ 
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brgot  herself  and  all  her  own  engrossing  feelings,  while  listening 

ai^jile,  Colonel  Weyland  took  a  solitary  walk,  in  which  he  com- 
deeply  with  himaelC  The  parting  glance  of  Yanro  pierced  to  his 
art  —  so  fond,  so  gentle,  yet  so  rcproacliful  And  Oh !  that  dread- 
;her  !  The  very  moment  that  he  felt  her  power  most,  was  that  in 
le  was  more  than  ever  revolted  by  tho  idea  of  her  condition.  **  I 
)e  her  no  more,^  he  exclaimed ;  while  the  life-blood  simost  stopped, 
lade  the  resolution.  ^  To  bid  her  farewell  would  kill  me  T'  With 
3d  step  he  hastened  back  to  his  sister.  *  'Harriet !  forgive  me  the 
fs  I  take  from  my  promised  month ;  but  reasons  of  great  importance 
ne  to  leave  you  airectly ;  it  is  better  for  us  both  that  our  partinor 
be  shortened.  Would  I  could  persuade  you  to  return  to  Efn^land 
le."  "Talk  not  of  it,  Frederick,"  she  replied,  "I  am  here,  if  not 
li  of  all  I  survey,  at  least  of  tho  one  only  spot  that  is  dear  to  mc. 
y  forgotten  by  the  world,  why  should  I  force  myself  and  my  sorrows 
s  sympathy  *,  and  Yarro,  Frederick,  do  you  think  tliat  I  too  could 
er?"  Tho  youno^  man  turned  his  head  aside,  but  could  not  avoid 
rching  eye  of  his  sister :  he  therefore  took  courac;o  to  meet  it,  and 
[  steadily,  but  mournfully  at  her,  he  replied,  "  I  will  not  blame  you, 
;,  for  the  fearfully  strong  temptation  you  have  thirown  in  my  way. 
do  you  blame  me  for  having  resisted  it ;  rather, join  me  in  thankin' 
that  I  alone  am  the  sufferer ;  and  now  farewell !  God  bless  yoo 
iter,  and  since  you  will  not  return  to  us,  may  you  find  all  the  happi- 
the  society  of  Yarro  —  that  I  could  dream,  but  dare  not  think,  oil"  ^ 
;  uttered  these  words,  he  quitted  the  room,  and  leaving  all  other 
I  departure  to  his  servant,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  sadly  and 
avily  away. 

eyes  of  Mrs.  Hastings  were  still  wet  witli  the  tears  this  parting 
St  her,  when  Yarro  returned.  She  looked  round  the  room  anxiously, 
re  is  he  ?"  she  said.  "Gone,  Yarro,  gone  for  ever  !**  Bitterly  did 
ling  of  self-reproach  follow  this  hasty  avowal.  The  poor  girl  turned 
palo,  and,  afler  the  struggle  of  a  moment,  fell  senseless  to  the 
L  With  tenderest  care  the  imprudent  Mrs.  Hastings  watched 
iming  senses,  and  conscious,  too  late,  of  the  mischief  she  had  caus- 
silentiy  rubbing  her  temples,  and  pressing  her  cold  hands,  deter* 
to  utter  no  word  that  should  pain  or  delude  her  farther.  A  very 
>ment3  sufficed  to  restore  the  startled  faculties  of  this  child  of  the 

The  sudden  blow  had  stunned  her,  but  she  had  nerves,  strong  to 
;  and  kissing  the  hands  which  caressed  her,  she  rose  from  the 
1,  and  stood  motionless  and  calm,  like  the  silken  hlly  afler  the  hur- 
has  swept  over  it    She  meant  to  speak,  but  for  a  minute  or  two  felt 
impossible.    A  short  low  sob  stnick  the  ear  of  Mrs.  Hastings, 
o,  dearest  Yarro !"  she  said,  in  accents  of  the  tenderest  pity.    *^  I 
'alked  far  with  my  brother,"  she  replied,  '^  and  I  am  weary ;  but  1 
e  better  when  I  have  slept    May  I  lie  down  on  ray  own  dear  litt]> 
)ed  ?"    "  I  will  lead  you  to  it,  my  love,"  said  her  repentant  friend 
no,  no(t^so,  I  must  go  alone."     She  did  so,  and  did  not  appear  agau 
usuat  hour  of  descending  on  the  following  morning.     She  then  om 
herself  in  executing  her  daily  task  of  placing  fresh  flowerp  in  th* 
This  done,  she  approached  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  lying  a  hand  or 
shoulder,  "  she  fell  to  such  perusal  of  her  face,  as  she  would  draw 
?hen  she  kissed  her  forehead  once,  twice,  thrice.    "  I  must  go  to  see 
jr  brother,"  she  said.    "  Bring  him  here,  dear  Yarro  "  te^jUed  Vkftx 

Yarro  shook  her  head.     "  J  will  tell  him,"  she  Ba.\A,  and.  de^wXfc^ 
u^ht  the  sacred  spot  that  sheltered  the  bonca  o^  iWvt  ^a.\2ci^i<»  W^ 
ejre  BtoatI  there,  not  in  his  usual  attitude,  wbicYi  was  \cW3aa^  >v^^ 
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his  rifle,  but  m^th  his  arms  "  folded  in  that  sad  knot,"  which  marks  a  d^* 
jected  spirit  She  sat  down  on  the  ground  beside  lum,  and  made  a  si^o 
that  he  too  should  sit  He  did  so,  and  the  tender  and  pitying  glance  with 
which  each  read  sorrow  in  the  eyes  of  the  oUier,  softened  their  hearts.  The 
tears  of  both  flowed  freely.  "  You  look  ill,  Tarro,'*  said  her  brother. 
**  Yes,  Hawkseye,  I  am  ill  —  sick,  sick  to  death ;  oome  with  me,  Hawkseye, 
to  the  water's  edge  ;^'  and  hand  in  hand  they  reached  the  water's  edge. 

They  climbed  a  rising  bank,  one  point  of  which  jutted  out  over  the  lake ; 
and  here  isLgain  the  brother  and  sister  sat  down,  side  by  side.  For  some 
time  they  sat  looking  at  the  beautiful  expanse  in  silence.  There  is  a  pas- 
sive quietness  in  the  manners  of  Uie  Indian  race,  boUi  male  and  female, 
which  lead  many  to  believe  that  they  are  passionless  and  cold  in  tempera- 
ment But  this  manner  is  like  the  snow  that  covers  Etna.  Yarro  loved 
the  young  Englishman  with  a  fervour  which  happily  his  fair-haired  countir- 
women  are  not  very  apt  to  feel,  and  of  which,  m  ner  case,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea.  Had  he  suspected  it,  his  task  would  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult She  worshipped  the  ground  over  which  his  feet  passed :  the  air  he 
breathed  was  hallowed ;  the  words  he  had  spoken,  and  the  songs  he  had 
listened  to,  were  incantations  of  most  blessed  power,  muttered  a  thousand 
times  through  the  lon^  nights  that  parted  them.  She  had  watched,  with 
beating  heart,  tha  passion  that  flashed  brighter  and  brighter  from  her  lover's 
eyes,  and  smiled  aside  as  her  heart  foretdd  the  rapture  of  the  moment  when 
his  tongue  should  find  courage  to  utter  it  No  shade  of  fear  mixed  with 
her  fond  impatience.  He  loves  as  I  do,  sounded  within  her  heart,  every 
time  their  eyes  encountered  —  and  that  was  so  often,  that  confidence  wan 
only  strengthened  by  delay.  The  destruction  of  this  delicious  dream  with- 
ered her  very  soul :  she  could  not  bear  it  ....  ;  Yarro  turned  her  eyes 
from  the  bright  bosom  of  the  placid  lake,  to  the  melancholy  iaceof  her  bro- 
ther. *'  Son  of  my  father,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  water,  "let  me  rest  in 
I>eace ! "  The  stout  hunter  trembled,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  caught  his 
sister  in  his  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  her  from  tlie  spot.  ''Hawks- 
eye !  — I  cannot  go !  Brother !  a  gnawing  serpent  eats  my  heart '^ will 
you  not  help  me  ?" 

''  Yarro !  my  dear  Yarro !"  "  Look  at  that  cool,  smooth  wator,  brother, 
and  let  me  rest  beneath  it."  "  No,  Yarro  !  no."  **  By  our  father's  ^jrit, 
deny  me  not — I  pant — I  thirs t  for  it.  Farewell,  my  father's  son !"  With 
Budden  quickness  she  eluded  his  grasp,  and  the  next  moment  the  partins 
waves  received  her.  He  heard  the  splaehing  sound,  and  bent  over  the  din 
from  whence  she  sprung;  but  already  had  me  peaceful  waves  closed  over, 
and  the  aching  heart  of  Yarro  beat  no  more.  The  Indian  watched  the  spot, 
till  the  last  ripple  of  the  waters  died  away;  then  turned  away,  to  begin 
again  the  weary  pilgrimage,  which  was  to  take  him  to  a  dwelling  that  was 
not  his  home,  and  to  a  land  he  loved  not 

Mrs.  Hastings  returned  to  England  with  Colonel  Weyland.  She  tooD 
after  married ;  so  also  did  her  brother.  But  neither  of  them  ever  forgot  the 
Lake  of  Canandagua.  * 


THE  FORCED  MARRIAGE. 

3T     THE    AUTHOR     OF     TH£     ^'  ISLA17D     BRIDE.'* 

IPnm  "  Tikt  EngHth  Atmual,"fot  1835.] 

The  evening  was  dark  and  chiU.  Gertrude  Fielding  strolled  pensive.y 
akng  the  avenue  that  led  to  her  home,  a  neat  parsonage  house  in  the  pa« 
fUi  of  ,  of  which  her  father  was  the  vicar.    Ideas  at  once  ominous  and 

dispiriting  poured  rapidly  through  her  mind  as  she  approached  the  door. 
A  throe  of  the  fiercest  anguish  was  felt  at  her  heart  when  she  directed  her 
thooghts  onward  to  the  morrow,  which  was  to  see  her  a  bride  —  but  of 
whom?  Of  a  man  whom  she  loathed,  vet  had  consented  to  espouse,  in 
«der  to  evade  the  frightful  alternative  of  a  father's  curse. 

Her  affianced  suitor  was  a  bachelor  of  immense  wealth,  but  old,  uu« 
gunly,  and  without  a  single  virtue  to  balance  these  two  latter  disadvanta- 
ges ;  while  she  was  poor  indeed,  biit  young,  beautiful,  and  innocent.  Her 
sordid  parent  had  readily  embraced  the  ofibr  of  a  wealthy  debauchee, 
calculating,  in  the  selfishness  of  his  ambition,  that  such  a  connexion  would 
confer  upon  himself  an  importance  from  the  coveted  enjoyment  of  which 
has  narrow  means  had  hitherto  debarred  him,  and  prove  at  the  same  time  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  advancement  of  his  younger  children,  of  whom  he 
had  several,  and  of  which  his  quiver  was  not  yet  full.  Poor  Gertrude  was 
to  be  immolated  upon  the  altar  of  interest,  a  shrine  upon  which  far  worse 
than  pagan  sacrifices  are  frequently  ofierod.  She  looked  forward  to  the 
moment  which  was  to  unite  her  to  a  withered  but  wealthy  sensualist,  with 
a  feeling  little  short  of  feverish  disgust  She  repaired  early  to  her  chamber, 
her  temples  throbbing,  and  the  whole  mass  of  her  blood  bounding  through 
her  frame,  as  if  the  "  great  deep"  of  the  heart  was "  broken  up"  and  a 
deluge  was  pouring  through  every  vein,  and'  threw  herself  upon  her  bed 
with  a  sigh  so  deep  and  poignant,  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  very  soul 
had  been  suddenly  forced  from  the  fair  tenement  in  which  it  was  ensmined, 
by  one  fierce  convulsion  of  concentrated  agony. 

The  stars  were  bright  in  the  heavens,  but  her  desdny  was  dun  and  clouti* 
«d.  They  appeared  only  as  heavenly  mockers  of  earthly  woe.  She  had 
ceased  to  weep,  to  sigh,  to  murmur.  Her  sufferings  were  too  acute  for 
tears,  for  si^hs,  for  murmuriugs ;  hers  were  the  silent,  unseen,  absorbing 
agonies  of  despair.  She  did  not  sleep,  or,  if  her  senses  were  for  a  moment 
"lapped  in  oblivion,'' frightful  dreams  interrupted  her  slumbers,  and  she 
started  from  her  jhIIow  with  the  perturbation  of  bewildered  horror,  which 
too  plainly  told  the  intensity  of  her  soul's  emotions. 

On  the  following  momingf  pale  and  unrefreshed,  with  forebodings  that 
strack  like  so  many  ice-bolts  through  her  heart,  she  descended  to  the  parlor, 
where  a  tolerably  splendid  breakfast  was  provided  for  tliose  friends  who 
had  been  invited  to  the  wedding,  and  who  shortly  after  assembled.  The 
bridegroom  was  the  last  to  make  his  appearance,  but  his  bodily  infirmities 
m^t  have  been  fairly  pleaded  as  his  excuse ;  still  he  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  a  plea  so  extremely  natural  in  an  aged  beau,  though  not  very  flatter- 
ing either  to  his  bride's  choice  or  to  his  own  discretion.  Getltxide  N«^a 
drauted  without  a  single  ornament  except  a  white  rose  in  her  Wt,  YiW\i 
^  warn  Mt  the  express  desire  of  her  mother ;  and  though  the  amtm  hjaA 
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presented  her  with  sundry  jewels  and  various  expensive  trinketsi  they  re- 
mained in  their  cases,  to  her  worse  than  valueless,  as  they  were  mementofl 
of  a  sacrifice  that  would  taint  the  pure  spring  of  her  existence,  and  make  it 
henceforth  gush  from  its  troubled  fountain,  charged  with  the  bitters  of '^odl 
and  wormwood."  Her  eyes  were  dim  with  weeping.  She  saluted  ^er 
friends  mournfully,  while  her  father  affected  a  boisterous  mirth  that  strikinfi- 
ly  contrasted  witli  the  deep  solemn  gloom  which  was  fixed  upon  his  dau^ 
tcr^s  cheek,  like  an  icicle  upon  the  opening  primrose. 

When  the  bridegroom  was  announced,  Mr.  Fielding  darted  towards  the 
door  to  assist  him  from  his  carriage,  from  which  he  descended  with  Bome 
difficulty,  and  a  few  grimaces,  and  then  hobbled  into  the  room  with  all  the 
decrepit  agility  of  threescore  and  six,  augmented  bv  a  life  of  early  de* 
bauchcry  and  continued  indulgence.  He  was  dressed  with  the  elaborate 
gaiety  of  a  confirmed  "  man  of  the  town ;"  his  legs,  which  from  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  head  towards  the  horizon,  formed  almost  a  right  angle  with  his 
upper  man,  were  forced  into  a  pair  of  light  web  pantaloons  that  showed  to 
a  miracle  the  prodigious  preponderancy  of  skin  and  bone  over  flesh  and 
blood.  He  shuffled  towards  the  bride  with  a  disgusting  chuckle  of  deli^ 
and  courteously  kissed  her  forehead  ;  but  she  shrank  from  his  contaminatmg 
touch  with  an  instinctive  loathing,  and  was  about  to  evade  the  revdting 
caress,  when  her  father's  frown  checked  her.  She  passively  submitted  to 
the  endearments  of  the  senile  representative  of  manhood  with  whom  she 
was  doomed  to  link  her  destiny. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bride's  father.  Pale,  yet 
with  a  firm  step  and  calm  self-possession,  she  approached  the  altar,  bat 
when  slie  was  required  to  repeat  the  solemn  declaration  of  conjugal  fidelity  and 
affection,  her  voice  faltered,  and,  in  spite  of  the  natural  energy  of  her  re- 
solution, she  could  scarcely  articulate  the  customary  obligation.  She  hid, 
however,  wound  up  her  lacerated  spirit  to  a  pitch  of  determination  i^udi 
enabled  h<^.r  to  go  through  the  awful  ceremony,  though  as  soon  as  it  was 
finislied,  the  tension  of  her  mind,  which  had  been  too  high,  was  instantly 
relaxed,  and,  overcome  by  her  feelings,  she  fell  back  upon  the  cold  stones 
of  the  chancel.  The  poor  emaciatecT  bridegroom  hobbled  about  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  distress,  attributing  to  any  cause  but  the  right,  what  he  termed 
her  extraoi'dinary  emotion.  A  little  water  and  hartshorn  soon  restored  the 
unhappy  Gertrude  to  consciousness  and  to  misery.  With  a  trifling  exertion 
of  her  moral  energies  she  shortly  recovered  her  self-possession,  signed  for 
the  last  time  her  maiden  name  in  the  parish  register,  and  left  the  church 
with  a  heart  less  heavy  than  when  she  entered  it,  as  the  die  was  now  cast,  • 
and  the  climax  of  nfi^ony  had  been  endured. 

She  returned  to  her  father's  house,  took  a  melancholy  farewell  of  her 
family,  and  entering  a  splendid  carriage  drawn  by  four  blood  bays,  set  off 
with  her  venerable  husband  for  his  magnificent  mansion  in  a  distant  county. 
It  was  anything  but  a  lively  journey.     The  exertion  of  travelling  seemed  to 
affect  the  old  o;entleman  greatly,  for  he  had  only  arrived  the  night  before 

at  the  town  of ,  about  six  miles  from  the  vicarage  of  his  bride's  father. 

and  so  long  a  journey  had  sadly  discomposed  his  shattered  and  attenuated 
frame.     In  spite  of  his  professed  joy  at  the  possession  of  a  young  and 
beautiful  wife,  he  frequently  complained  of  fatigue,  of  stiffness  in  his  limbs, 
and  expressed  a  querulous  desire  to  be  at  his  journey's  end  j  while  Ger- 
trude, little  disposed  to  take  part  in  a  conversation  of  any  kind,  much  less  in 
one  which  haa  his  inconveniences  alone  for  its  subject,  and  feeling  besides 
little  sympathy  for  the  dilapidated  piece  of  humanity  to  which  parental 
authority  nad  forced  her  to  ally  herself,  sat  silent,  and  absorbed  in  a  reverie 
of  moody  an  ticipationa.  The  liusband,  not  suspectingthe  cause  of  her  silence 
•—for  his  vanity  was  always  a  sad  bat  Vo  \\va  'y\dgm^vi\.  Vftaw  \sa  isiwa 
qualities,  of  whatever  kind,  whether  meul^oiv^^«ac»X,^cift>^^iW5p«XsRl 
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— ■ttribated  her  reluctance  to  aasert  her  woman's  privilege  to  timidity,  or 
to  that  maidenly  bashfulness  natural,  as  he  deemed,  to  a  girl  educated  in 
the  country,  and  therefore  utterly  unfamiliar  witli  the  usages  of  fashiona- 
ble life.  But  his  guess  was  immensely  wide  of  the  mark,  Tor  neither  timi- 
dity nor  bashfulness  were  features  in  Gertrude's  character.  As  they 
traTelled  with  extreme  expedition,  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  they 
arrived  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  when  the  bride  was  ushered  into  the 
splendid  mansion  of  which  she  was  to  be  the  future  mistress,  and  which 
nvalled  in  magnificence  the  noblest  establishments  in  the  kingdom. 

Time  soon  wore  oft  the  edge  of  disauietude,  and  by  degrees  Gertrude. 
BOW  Mrs.  Delorme,  became  reconcilea  to  her  condition.  That  she  could 
be  happy  was  impossible,  but  the  pangs  of  mental  suffering  became  at 
length  so  blunted,  and  her  sensibility  so  deadened,  that,  though  she  had 
ceased  to  enjoy,  she  had  also  ceased  to  suffer.  Her  life  was  one  dull,  dead 
calm,  neither  convulsed  by  the  desolating  storm,  nor  refreshed  by  the 
gentle  breeze.  Her  only  hope  of  amelioration  to  the  uniform  insipidity  ol 
her  condition  lay  in  the  prospect  of  an  eventful  release  from  the  easy, 
indeed,  but  spiritless  bondage  to  which  she  was  for  the  present  doomed. 
Her  eye  was  never  lighted  by  a  smile,  and  tliat  lovely  glow  which  used  to 
spreaa  such  a  rich  suffusion  over  her  fair  cheek  had  ceased  to  mantle  there, 
while  the  sober  melancholy,  nay  the  almost  severe  gravity,  of  her  aspect, 
was  looked  upon  by  her  husband  in  the  uxoriousncss  of  dotage,  as  an 
indubitable  manifestation  of  that  conjugal  discretion,  which,  to  a  man  of  his 
advanced  years,  was  in  a  wife  a  thing  *'  most  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

Old  Delorme  had  a  nephew,  of  whom  he  professed  to  be  extremely  fond, 
the  son  of  an  only  sister  long  since  dead,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  good 
property,  and  looked  forward  to  his  uncle's  decease  for  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation, which  his  venerable  relative  had  always  led  him  to  expect  He 
was  a  remarkably  handsome  youth,  of  gentle  manners  and  easy  address. 
His  habits  were  regular,  and  he  was  much  respected  by  his  friends.  His 
uncle  reposed  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  integrity,  scarco- 
ly  did  any  thing  without  consulting  him,  and  relied  upon  his  honour  as 
implicitly  as  he  did  upon  his  own  sagacity.  The  presence  of  this  youth, 
though  at  first  by  no  means  a  welcome  circumstance  to  the  deadened  feel- 
bgs  of  Mrs.  Delorme,  at  lcn(];th  seemed  to  chequer  the  gloominess  of  her 
condition  with  a  faint  ray  of  satisfaction,  and  dissipated  by  dej^ees  that 
morbid  heaviness  of  thought  and  reflection  to  which,  upon  her  arrival  at  her 
new  abode,  she  had  unreservedly  given  way.  Her  spirits,  however,  had 
been  too  violently  siiattercd  ever  to  resume  their  wonted  elasticity.  They 
were  not,  after  a  dislocation  so  terrible  and  complete,  to  he  brought  back 
again  into  their  former  channel  of  easy,  unapprehensive  gaiety ;  neverthe- 
less young  Theodore's  presence  afforded  some  relief  to  the  dull  uniformity 
of  a  scene,  where,  to  her  warped  and  saddened  spirit,  evcry-thing  was 
overspread  with  the  sullen  hue  of  misery  ;  indeed  her  situation  would  have 
scarcely  been  endurable  but  foi*  his  presence  ;  still  she  felt  a  void  in  her 
existence  which  she  knew  not  how  to  fill  up.  She  was  occaf^ionally  visited 
by  her  parents  and  sisters,  yet  she  was  anything  hut  happy.  Her  husband 
gjrcw  more  and  more  peevish  as  his  days  increased  and  his  infirmities  mul- 
tiplied, until  he  became  perfectly  intolerable.  Will  it  be  wondered  at 
that  she  looked  forwanl  to  her  release  from  such  a  state  of  domestic  thral- 
dom with  a  restless  and  impatient  anxiety  ? 

Gertrude  at  length  gave  promise  of  becoming  a  mother ;  this,  however, 

seemed  to  awaken  no  joy  in  the  old  man's  bosom ;  all  the  springs  of  scn- 

■ibilitj  were  dried  up  within  him,  and  left  it  a  barren  wilAcrwcaa,  ^toV\^ 

only  in  the  rank  growth  of  cankered  passion  and  swinish  siAftaVvweaa.  "QSa 

fiemrt  tras  calloua  to  any  rn/in omenta  of  foclinw  ;  not  that  \\Ae  ^toal  o^  «k.V^ 

ihjrtadso  completely  chilled  it  as  to  render  him  insensible  to  \\vft  >a\G«wi\«% 
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of  an  heir ;  but  he  appeared  to  be  (he  prcj  of  dark  BU0picion8,  wkicfa 
though  he  did  not  indeed  openly  express  tbem,  were  more  than  indi- 
cated in  his  manner  and  conduct  He  was  so  morose  and  sullen,  that 
his  wife  approached  him  as  seldom  as  possible,  which  only  augmented  his 
constitutional  peevishness  and  irritability.  She  was,  however,  happily 
soon  released  from  the  torments  of  his  jealougry.  He  died  suddenly  one 
evening  of  apoplexy  during  a  debauch,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  but  too 
frequently  to  indulge,  leaving  her  a  widow  after  she  had  been  just  five 
years  a  wife.  All  her  late  husband's  property  was  left  to  her,  his  nephew 
not  bein  V  so  much  as  named  in  the  will. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  change  in  her  destiny,  but  the  worm  had  gnawed  at 
the  root  of  her  happiness  too  long  for  it  ever  again  to  shoot  forth  with  its 
former  strength  and  luxuriance.  It  was  a  scathed  trunk,  alive,  indeed, 
but  blasted.  She  was  lefl  mistress  of  thirty  thousand  a  year  at  the  age  of 
four  and  twenty,  with  an  only  child ;  still  she  was  not  happy.  The  fountain 
of  joy  was  tainted  at  the  source  —  the  canker  of  grief  had  reached  the  veiy 
core  of  her  heart  A  blight  seemed  to  have  passed  over  her  womanhooOi 
The  smile  had  faded  from  her  cheek  with  its  bloom,  and  she  had  ceased  to 
find  any  relish  either  in  society  or  in  domestic  enjoyments.  She  looked 
upon  her  child  with  an  indifierence,  bordering  upon  apathy,  which  spoke 
not  much  for  her  maternal  solicitude,  nor  the  acutencss  of  her  sensibility. 
This  had  been  so  seared,  as  to  leave  her  almost  callous  to  the  more  exquh 
site  sympathies  of  her  sex. 

Theodore  had  quitted  the  house  as  soon  as  his  uncle  died,  and  the  widow 
was  lefl  to  that  seclusion  which  was  now  no  longer  unwelcome  to  her,  but 
which  though  preferred,  under  certain  states  of  mind,  to  the  bustle  of  inte^ 
course,  has  nevertheless  no  charms  to  soothe  a  warped  spirit,  but  only 
**  ministers  to  a  mind  diseased"  its  own  gloom  and  asperity.  She  soon 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  stately  mansion  in  which  she  had  been  so  long 
immured,  surrounded  as  it  was  witn  all  that  wealth  could  purchase  to  render 
it  delightful,  but  which  to  her  never  presented  any  thing  save  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  "  splendid  misery."  She  determined,  therefore,  to  qdit  the 
country,  where  scenes  of  continued  and  bitter  recollection  had  become 
odious  to  her,  and  take  up  her  final  residence  abroad. 

It  appeared  strange  to  eveij  one,  that  so  young  and  lovely  a  womtn 
should  shut  herself  out  almost  from  human  intercourse,  and  resolve  to  oiile 
herself  from  her  family  and  friends  in  the  very  prime  of  youth,  and  while 
her  beauty,  thouc^h  faded  rather  from  sorrow  than  the  influence  of  years, 
was  still  predominant  But  the  secret  springs  which  actuate  human  motives 
and  determinations  are  frequently  inscrutable,  even  to  ourselves,  and  Mrs. 
Delorme,  if  it  were  in  her  power,  appeared  not  disposed  to  resolve  a  ques- 
tion which  was  evident  to  no  mind  but  her  own.  A  mystery  seemed  to 
hang  over  the  youthful  widow,  which  no  one  was  able  to  unravel,  and  in 
spite  of  the  surmises  that  grew  every  day  more  and  more  rife  in  the  neijgh- 
bourhood,  she  ordered  notices  to  be  circulated  announcing  the  immediate 
sale  of  the  estate  and  family  mansion  of  her  late  husband.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  new  proprietor,  and  the  young 
widow  with  her  child  lefl  this  country  for  the  south  of  France,  to  seek  in  a 
foreign  land  that  repose  of  spurit  which  had  been  so  long  denied  her  in  her 
own.  But,  alas !  she  found  it  not  The  wound  had  gone  too  deeply  beyond 
the  surface  to  be  cicatrised  —  the  desolation  had  been  too  complete  to  be  re- 
moved under  a  brighter  sun.  There  was  evidently  some  secret  cause  of  dis- 
content, of  melancholy,  of  wretchedness,  which  no  one  couldpcnetrate,  and 
upon  which  she  was  herself  gravely  and  solemnly  silent  The  increasins 
Masteiit^  other  manner  had  something  in  it  more  awful  than  repulsive,  ana 
Mbe  excited  the  Bympathy  of  all,  though  she  BOM^l\ive  eoTv^d.<i\wie  of  nonCi 
Nismea  waa  the  place  finally  fixed  upon  by  Vvet  toi\vw^viV\tt^^«a>^\«&RBv^ 
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it  wiamore  retired  and  less  visited  by  her  countrymen  than  other  towns. 

Here  the  same  asperity  of  character,  by  which  alio  had  lately  been  distinguish- 

'     ed,  continued,  and  in  fact  yisibly  increased  with'  her  years.    She  dvchned 

•11  comniunication  with  her  relatives,  to  whom  it  was  reported,  and  by 

them  believed,  that  soon  after  she  settled  abroad  hor  child  had  died,  and 

■he  bad  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  religious  seclusion.   She  was  never  seen 

to  smile.  Her  boy  grew  ra^Mdly,  and  as  he  advanced  in  years,  gave  promise 

of  a  quickness  of  capacity  that  mi^ht  finally  lead  to  distinction.  Though  she 

appeared  to  treat  him  with  sufficient  indifference,  she  nevertheless  paid  par- 

ticalar  attention  to  his  education.  He  had  all  the  advantages  that  the  town 

tndneiphbourhood  in  which  she  resided  could  supply.  He  was  a  handsome 

▼oath,  buoyant  in  spirits,  and  determined  in  character,  which  his  mother 

did  not  discourage ;  m  fact,  whether  from  indolence  or  indifference  was  not 

evident,  she  sought  not  to  divert  the  natural  bias  of  his  disposition,  but  left 

it  to  the  direction  of  its  own  impulses,  and  thus  the  qualities  of  the  mind 

and  heart,  both  good  and  evil,  grew  unchecked  by  parental  discipline  into 

lamd  and  varied  luxuriance ;  so  that  he  acquired  an  ardour  of  teniperament 

wnidi  frequently  burned  him  into  rash  adventures,  though  he  as  frequently 

Lve  proora  of  the  generous  warmth  of  his  feelings  by  the  most  sangume 

>lays  of  benevolence. 

[enry  Delorme  finished  his  education  by  availing  himself  of  the  last  bene- 
fit of  a  6erman  university.  He  was  now  a  young  man  of  one-and-twenty 
vigorous  in  constitution,  of  acute  undcrstandmg,  and  of  a  generous,  though 
somewhat  indomitable  disposition.  He  absolutely  adored  his  mother,  who, 
in  his  partial  judgment,  was  incomparable  both  m  mind  and  person.  She 
was  now  three  and  forty,  still  lianasome,  in  spite  of  the  secret  sorrow  to 
which  she  had  appeared  to  be  so  long  a  prey.  The  mind's  disease  was  not 
communicated  to  the  frame ;  it  was  mereW  indicated  in  the  latter  by  an 
habitual  paleness  and  grave  repose  of  the  features,  from  which  they  were 
never  seen  to  relax.  She  saw  no  company,  and  though  she  afiected  no 
Boitof  ansterity,  she  could  not  conceal  tnat  she  felt  it,  and  there  continued 
tfaatunaocountable  mystery  in  her  whole  deportment  which  gave  rise  to 
the  perpetual  whispers  of  curiositv,  and  even  provoked  the  surmises  of  su* 
penliftion.  Such  as  had  been  at  first  anxious  to  court  her  society,  at  length 
shnnned  it  altogether,  from  an  idle  apprehension  that  the  "  dark  lady,"  as 
she  was  called,  for  she  always  wore  mourning,  might  have  a  nearer  com- 
munion with  "  black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  grey,''  than  was 
altogether  seemly  in  a  good  Christian.  Harry's  home  was,  therefore, 
somewhat  dull ;  but  so  a^ent  was  his  attachment  to  his  mother,  that  ha 
oreriooked  every  personal  inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  administering  to 
her  comfort,  ana  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  uniform  dulness  of  his  home 
by  all  Uiose  "  appliances  and  means"  which  a  tender  solicitude  suggests 
to  an  ailectionate  heart. 

About  this  time  an  accident  occurred,  which,  in  its  issue,  led  to  the 
explanation  of  Mrs.  Delorme's  habitual  reserve,  and  mysterious  gravity  of 
deportment    One  day  she  was  walking  — 

**  As  was  her  custom  in  an  afternoon," 

in  a  retired  part  of  the  town,  accompanied  by  her  son,  when,  upon  turning 
the  comer  <^  a  street,  she  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  met  ThcKxlore  Mac- 
kenzie. At  the  sight  of  one  whom  she  was  so  little  prepared  to  meet,  she 
ttirted ;  her  lips  became  ashy  pale,  and  she  nearly  famted  in  her  son's 
anUi,  who  bore  her  to  a  neighbouring  shop,  where,  after  a  while,  she  re- 
covered, when  he  accompanied  her  home.  Though  she  soon  reaumod  Vvst 
wonted  serenity^  if  was  evident  that  she  had  been  dfecp\y  a^^taled.  YlfiTir)^ 
her  indexible  reserve,  and   her  nervous  irhlaV\\\lY>  vAveiv  wj 
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attempt  was  made  to  dissipate  it,  forbore  to  aaestion  her,  though  he  wii 
painfully  anxious  to  ascertain  why  the  sight  oi  an  apparent  stranser  should 
have  produced  such  a  powerful  enect  upon  her  usually  imperturbable  tem- 
perament. He  was  extremely  uneasy,  and  the  more  his  mind  dwelt  upon 
the  circumstance,  the  more  anxious  did  he  feel  to  resolve  the  question.  It 
was  something  higher  than  mere  curiosity  that  actuated  his  feelings.  A& 
fiction  for  his  parent  was  the  mainspring  of  every  action  which  had  any 
reference  to  her,  and  knowing  that  to  ask  an  explanation  from  her  would 
render  her  uneasy,  and  probably  excite  her  anger,  he  determined  at  once 
to  seek  the  party  who  had  been  the  causo  of  her  disquietude,  and  demand 
the  explanation  from  him.  With  this  view,  without  the  least  intimation 
of  his  mtention,  either  by  word  or  gesture,  he  repaired  to  the  principal  ho- 
tel of  the  town,  where  he  ascertained  that  a  Colonel  Mackenzie  had  arrived 
the  preceding  day  ;  and  upon  being  ushered  into  that  gentleman's  apart- 
ment, he  immediately  recognised  in  him  the  person,  at  the  sight  of  whom 
his  mother  had  become  so  strangely  agitated.  Upon  seeing  Harry,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  supercilious  expression  on  the  Colonel's  countenance, 
while  his  manner  was  neither  courteous  nor  conciliatory.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  young  Delorme  was  naturally  impetuous,  and  that  his 
mother  was  at  once  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  the  centre  of  his  affections. 
The  most  transient  thought  that  conveyed  the  least  imaginable  imputation 
upon  her,  would  have  been  to  him,  at  any  time,  an  excitement  and  an 
agony,  but  doubly  so  at  this  moment,  when  he  felt  that  some  disagreeable 
mystery  huncr  over  the  parent  on  whom  he  so  fondly  doted,  which  she  was 
evidently  anxious  to  conceal. 

Upon  observing  the  cold  and  scornful  smile  which  curled  Mackenzie's 
lip,  as  he  haughtily  motioned  to  his  visiter  to  be  seated,  Harry  Delorme 
paused,  and  fixed  nis  dark  eye  steadfastly  on  his,  while  every  drop  of  blood 
rushed  from  his  face,  and  left  it  pale  as  marble.  Mackenzie  quailed  not  at  the 
fi;lance,  but  returned  it  with  a  look  of  still  more  withering  scorn.  Young  De- 
lorme could  no  longer  control  the  passion  which  he  had  hiUierto  but  impe^ 
fectly  smothered,  and  demanded,  in  no  very  measured  terms,  an  explanation 
of  what  had  just  occurred  to  the  lady  with  whom  he  had  been  in  company. 

"  What  right  have  you  to  ask  that  question  ?" 

"  I  am  her  privileged  protector,"  was  the  reply. 

"Her  privileged  protector!"  This  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  Hany, 
roused  by  the  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm  in  which  it  was  delivered,  paused  not 
a  momemt,  but  struck  the  oflfender  violently  in  the  face.  The  interview  ter- 
minated in  an  agreement  to  meet  on  the  instant  at  a  convenient  place  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  settle  their  dispute  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  There 
was  litue  time  for  preparation,  and  as  both  were  greatly  excited,  no  expla- 
nation was  either  demanded  or  given,  and  both  repaired  to  the  appointed 
spot,  actuated  by  the  most  hostile  determination.  Delorme  spoke  not  a 
word  to  the  friend  who  accompanied  him,  yet  the  heedless  celerity  of  his 
progress,  the  dark  flush  upon  his  cheek,  and  the  wild  glare  of  his  eye,  but 
too  plainly  indicated  his  untractable  sternness  of  purpose.  His  mind  was 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  what  might  be  the  terrible  issue  of  the 
encounter.  Harry  Delorme  was  an  expert  swordsman ;  and,  as  he  had 
been  the  person  challenged,  he  had  a  right  to  a  choice  of  weapons ;  but 
when  the  parties  reached  the  ground,  upon  Colonel  Mackenzie  representing 
*iis  utter  want  of  skill  in  the  management  of  the  sword,  his  adversary  agreed 
0  decide  the  matter  with  a  pair  of  pistols  with  which  the  challenger  waspr^ 
vided.  He  knew  himself  to  be  a  tolerably  expert  shot ;  and,  therefore,  con* 
sidered  that  he  could  not  stand  much  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  oppcoient 

The  ground  was  now  paced  by  one  of  the  seconds,  while  the  pnncipab 

seemed  to  eye  each  other  with  that  mute,  calm  scrutiny,  too  silent  for  words, 

Mad  too  terrible  for  description.    Nine  pacea  "wcte  ^\.  \cft^\v 
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vbea  the  parties  took  their  respective  stations.  At  the  word  fire,  both  dis- 
diaiged  th&i  pistols,  when  Colonel  Mackenzie  fell  instantly  dead.  He 
did  not  utter  a  groan ;  the  ball  had  entered  the  right  temple,  and  passed 
(foato  through  the  bndn.  The  moment  Harry  saw  the  fatal  issue  of  his 
nshnesB,  he  was  overcome  with  sudden  remorse.  In  an  instant  aill  his 
resentment  subsided,  his  heart  melted,  tears  streamed  over  his  cheeks,  and 
1m  would  have  sacrificed  any  thing,  but  his  parent's  honour  and  his  own, 
to  have  restored  the  unhappy  man  who  had  so  wantonly  provoked  him  to 
this  deed  of  blood.  He  felt  that  the  rashness  of  a  moment  would  render 
him  nuscrable  for  life,  and,  moreover,  that  this  rashness  had  prevented  the 
explanation  which  he  so  anxiously  sought,  and  was  now  only  to  be  obtained 
from  her  who  alone  could  make  it,  but  from  whom  he  felt  the  most  invinci- 
ble reluctance  to  seek  it  He  went  home  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  conceived 
odIv,  not  described.  By  this  time  the  evening  had  set  in,  and  his  mother 
hsd  been  somewhat  uneasy  at  his  absenca  She  perceived  upon  his  en- 
tiioce  that  he  was  agitated,  but  with  her  usual  indinerence  merely  remarked 
that  she  had  expect^  him  home  earlier,  then  left  him  to  his  reflections  and 
his  remorse. 

The  fatal  event  was,  of  course,  soon  known,  and  it  shortly  reached  the 
etrs  of  Mrs.  Delorme  that  her  son  had  killed  an  officer  in  a  duel.  She 
ioatantly  entered  his  chamber,  where  he  was  seated  upon  the  bed,  bathed  in 
tears.  There  was  a  slight  quiver  on  her  lip,  and  a  hurried  movement  in 
her  gait  as  she  entered,  which  struck  her  son  as  a  thing  so  unusual  with 
her,  that  he  started  from  the  bed,  hurried  to  her  side,  and  eagerly  demanded 
the  cause  of  her  visit 

"  ELarry,"  she  replied,  with  that  sort  of  deep  deathy  calmness  which  pre- 
cedes the  earthquake, "  I  hear  you  have  been  the  principal  in  a  fatal  dueL'' 

"Alas,  mother,  it  is  but  too  true !" 

^  What  is  liie  name  of  the  unfortunate  man  V* 

"Colonel  Theodore  Mackenzie." 

At  the  mention  of  the  well-remembered  name,  the  countenance  of  Mn. 
Delonne  became  ^astly — every  drop  of  blood  receded  from  her  lips — her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  son's  with  an  expression  of  speechless  horror,  when, 
alter  the  pause  of  a  few  moments,  in  which  the  whole  mass  of  his  blood 
seemed  frozen  in  his  veins,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  terrific  solemnity— 

*'THBlf  TOU   HAVE   MURDERED  TOUR   FATHER." 


THE  SAILOR'S  WEDDING. 

£T  MISS   MITFORD. 
ZProm  "  The  Engli$A  Atmuai,*'  for  1885.] 

Besides  Mrs.  Martin  and  her  maid  Patty,  and  her  cat,  there  was  one 
inmate  of  the  little  toy-shop  in  the  market-place,  that  immediately  attracted 
Mr.  Singleton's  attention,  and  not  only  won,  but  secured,  the  warm  and 
coofltant  afiection  of  the  kind-hearted  bachelor.  It  was  a  chubby,  noisy, 
sturdy,  rude,  riotous  elf,  of  some  three  years  0I4,  still  petticoatcd,  but  so 
lelf-willed,  and  bold,  and  masterful,  so  strong  and  so  conscious  of  his 
itiength,  so  obstinate  and  resolate,  and,  above  all,  so  uUerAy  coTvlem\\\xsvA 
of  female  objargmtion,  and  rebelUoua  to  female  rale,  (an  e\\\  ^tov^xv«vX:5  ' 
Ottgeeaubam  with  the  unfair  aex,)  that  it  was  by  no  means  necea«ax^  \,o 
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hear  his  Chrifltian  name  of  Tom,  to  feel  asfured  that  the  uiehm  in  qocs- 
tion  belon/D^ed  to  the  masculine  half  of  the  species.  Nevertheless,  daring 
wilful,  and  unruly  as  it  was,  the  brat  was  loyeable,  being,  to  say  the  trut^ 
one  of  the  merriest,  drollest,  best  natured,  most  generous,  and  most  afiec* 
tionate  creatures  that  ever  bounded  about  this  work-a-day  world  ;  and  Mr. 
Singleton,  who,  in  common  with  many  plodding,  heavy,  dull  persons,  liked 
nothing  so  well  as  the  reckless  lightheartedness  which  supplied  the  need- 
ful impetus  to  his  own  lumpish  spirit,  took  to  the  boy  the  very  first  even- 
ing, and  became,  from  that  hour,  his  most  indulgent  patron  and  protector, 
his  champion  in  every  scrape,  and  refuge  in  every  calamity. 

There  was  no  love  lost  between  them.  Tom^  who  would  have  resiflted 
Mrs.  Martin  or  Patty  to  the  death,  who,  the  more  they  called  him  the  more 
he  would  not  come,  and  tlie  more  they  bade  him  not  do  a  thing,  the  more 
he  did  it ;  who,  when  cautioned  against  wetting  his  feet,  jumped  up  to  his 
neck*  in  the  water>tub,  and  when  desired  to  keep  himself  clean,  solaced 
himself  and  the  tabby  cat  with  a  game  at  romps  in  the  coal-hole ;  who,  in 
short,  when  under  female  dominion,  played  every  prank  of  which  an  unraly 
boy  is  capable,  was  amenable  to  the  slightest  word  or  look  from  Mr.  Sin* 
sleton,  came  at  his  call,  went  away  at  his  desire,  desisted  at  his  command 
from  riding  the  unfortunate  wooden  steed,  who,  to  say  nothing  of  two  or 
three  dangerous  falls,  equally  perilous  to  the  horse  and  his  rider,  ran  ^eat 
risk  of  bemg  worn  out  by  Master  Tom's  passion  for  equestrian  exercise ; 
and  even  caused  him  to  desist  from  his  favourite  exercise  of  parading  before 
the  door  beating  a  toy-drum,  or  blowing  a  penny  trumpet,  and  producing 
from  those  noisy  instruments  a  din  more  insupportable  than  ever  8ix£ 
instruments  have  been  found  capable  of  making,  before  or  since. 

Mr.  Singleton  did  more ;  not  content  with  the  negative  benefit  of  ie> 
straining  Master  Tom's  inclination  for  idleness,  he  undertook  and  acoonH 
plished  the  positive  achievement  of  commencing  his  education.  Under  his 
auspices,  at  the  cost  of  many  cakes  and  much  gingerbread,  and  with  the 
great  bribe  of  being  able  to  read  for  himself  the  stories  of  fairies  and  giants 
of  Tom  Thumb,  and  Blue  Beard,  and  Cinderella,  and  Sinbad  the  SaUw, 
which  he  was  now  fain  to  coax  his  aunt  and  her  maid  Patty  into  tdling 
him,  did  Tom  conquer  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet  and  spelling  book,  in 
spite  of  the  predictions  of  the  dame  of  a  neighbouring  day-school,  who  bad 
had  the  poor  boy  at  her  academy,  as  she  was  pleased  to  call  it,  for  half  a 
year,  during  which  time,  she  and  her  birch,  put  together,  had  never  been 
able  to  teach  him  the  difference  between  A  and  B,  and  who  now,  in  that 
common  spirit  of  prophecy  in  which  "  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,'' 
boldly  foretold  that  "  all  the  Mr.  Singletons  in  England  would  never  make 
a  scholar  of  Tom  Syndham  ;  she,  for  her  part,  had  no  notion  of  a  child, 
who  not  only  stole  her  spectacles,  but  did  not  mind  being  whipt  for  it  when 
he  had  done.  She  wished  no  ill  to  the  boy,  but  he  would  come  to  no  good. 
All  the  world  would  see  that." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  efibdion  of  petty  malice  had  its  efiect  in 
stimulating  the  efforts  of  our  good  curate.  The  spirit  of  contradiction,  that 
very  active  principle  of  our  common  nature,  had  its  existence  even  in  him; 

*  I  remember  an  imp,  the  son  of  a  dear  fVicnd  of  mine,  of  some  four  or  five  yeara  old, 
of  very  delicate  frame,  but  of  a  most  sturdy  and  masterful  spirit,  who,  one  day  standfaif 
on  the  lawn  without  a  hat,  in  the  midst  or  a  bard  rain,  said  to  his  mother,  who,  after 
nurses  and  nur^^ery  maids  had  striven  in  vain  with  the  screaming,  kicking,  strugglfaig 
urchin,  tried  her  gentler  influence  to  prevail  on  him  to  come  in  doors  for  fear  of  catch- 
ing cold  ;  <'  I  won't  go  in  !  I  will  btand  here !  I  choose  to  catch  cold !  I  like  to  be  ill. 
and  if  you  plague  me  much  longer,  I'll  die  !"    This  hopeful  young  ffeDlieman  hiM 
outlived  the  peri's  of  his  childhood,  (I  suppose  his  selfwill  was  drul^a  out  of  lUm  I7 
stronger  and  equally  deterniined  comrades  at  a  public  school,)  and  he  to  now  aa 
aspirant  ofeomc  eminence  in  the  literary  and  political  world.  I  have  not  teen  him  tlii« 
twenty  years :  but  if  this  note  should  meet  hu  eye,Yi«  ivo\x\d)^  Mciu««^\i^  my  teivkr 
fecoIJection  ofhia  early  days. 
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bn^  M  bees  can  extract  wax  and  honey  from  poisonouB  plants,  so  in  his 
kind  and  benevolent  temper  it  showed  itself  only  in  an  extraordinary  activity 
in  well-doing.  "  Tom  Syndham  shall  bo  a  .scholar,"  thought  and  said 
Mr.  Singleton ;  and  as  his  definition  of  the  word  was  somethmg  different 
from  that  of  the  peevish  old  sybil,  whose  notion  of  scholarship  reached  no  far* 
ther  than  the  power  of  reading  or  rather  chanting,  without  let  or  pause,  a  • 
chapter  of  crabbed  names  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  such  a  comprehen- ' 
sion  of  the  sense  as  it  pleased  Heaven,  and  such  a  pronunciation  as  would 
have  made  an  Hebraist  stare,  he  not  only  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the 
tadL  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  classical  education,  by  teaching  the  bov 
writing,  aphenng,and  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar,  but  exerted  all 
hia  influence  to  ^et  him  admitted,  at  as  early  an  age  as  the  rules  would 
permit,  to  the  endowed  grammar  school  of  the  town. 

The  master  of  Uie  school,  a  man  who  united  great  learning  to  a  singular 
generosity  of  character  and  sweetness  of  temper,  received  with  more  than 
common  kindness  the  fine  open-countenanceo  boy,  whom  Mr.  Singleton 
recommended  so  strongly  to  his  notice  and  protection.  But  after  he  had 
been  with,  him  about  the  same  time  that  ho  had  passed  with  the  dame  of 
the  day-school,  he,  in  answer  to  his  patrcn^s  anxious  inquiries,  made  a  pro- 
phecy nearly  resembling  hers,  —  to  wit,  that  Tom  Syndham,  spirited,  intel- 
ligent and  clever  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  seemed  to  him  the  most  unlikely 
boy  of  his  form  to  become  an  eminent  scholar. 

And  as  time  wore  away,  this  persuasion  only  became  the  more  rooted  in 
the  good  Doctor^s  mind.    *'  He  may,  to  be  sure,  take  to  Greek,  as  you  say, 
Mr.  Singleton^  and  gooff  to  Oxford  on  the  archbishop's  foundation ;  things 
that  seem  as  impossible  do  sometimes  happen ;  nevertheless  to  ju^ge  from 
probabilities,  and  from  the  resultof  a  pretty  long  experience,  I  should  say  that 
to  expect  from  Tom  Syndham  anv  thin^  beyond  the  learning  that  will  bear 
Um  creditably  through  the  school  and  tlie  world,  is  to  demand  a  change  of 
temper  and  or  habit,  not  far  from  miraculous.    I  don't  say  what  the  charms 
of  toe  Greek  Delectus  may  effect,  but,  in  my  mind,  the  boy  who  is  fore- 
most in  everv  sport,  and  first  in  every  exercise  ^  who  swims,  and  rows,  and 
dances,  and  fences  better  than  any  lad  of  his  inches  in  the  county,  and  who, 
in  defence  of  a  weaker  child,  or  to  right  some  manifest  wrong,  will  box, 
aye,  and  beat  into  the  bargain,  a  youth  half  as  big  a/srain  as  himself,  and 
who,  moreover,  is  the  liveliest,  merriest,  picasantcst  little  fellow  that  ever 
came  under  my  ob8er\1ition,  is  far  fitter  for  the  camp  than  the  college. 
8end  him  into  tho  world,  that's  the  place  for  him.    Put  him  into  the  army, 
and  I'll  answer  for  his  success.    For  my  own  part,  I  should  not  wonder  to 
6od  him  enlisting  some  day ;  neither  should  I  care ;  for  if  he  went  out  a 
dmmmer,  he'd  come  back  a  t|;cneral ;  nothing  can  keep  down  Tom  Synd- 
^m  t^and  with  his  prognostic,  at  once  pleasant  and  puzzling,  (for  poor  Mr. 
Singleton  had  not  an  acquaintance  in  tho  army,  except  the  successive  re 
croitinffofficers  who  had  at  various  times  carried  off  lue  heroes  of  B.,}  tho 
worlh3^!)octor  marched  away. 

Fortune,  however,  who  seems  to  find  amusement  in  sometimes  disap- 
pointing the  predictions  of  the  wise,  and  sometimes  bringing  them  to  bear 
ID  the  most  unexpected  manner,  and  by  totally  opposite  means,  had  a  differ* 
oit  destiny  for  our  friend  Tom. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  good  town  of  B., 
t  street  Ihe  hieh  road  through  which  leadmg  westward,  bore  the  name  oi 
Rristol  Street,  boasted  a  bright  red  mansion,  retired  from  the  line  of  houses, 
with  all  the  dignity  of  a  dusty  shrubbery,  a  sweep  not  very  easy  to  turn,  a 
gUring  bit  of  blank  wall,  and  a  porte  cochftre.    Now  the  waW  bovi^^  \Va«\^ 
■omewliat  farther  back  thtm  the  other  houses  in  the  street,  an(\  IW.  b\>tic* 
^weao  jAdt  snd  tJie  ordinary  pnvement  being  regulatW  ftaas»A,  axi  cAAl 
mg„rm^oatAis  Ic^  had  taken  possession  of  Uie  inlervi,  VoTlUc  atCtaLe  q^ 
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writing,  with  white  and  coloured  chalks,  sundry  Iml  senteneet,  sudi  m 
"  Godsave  the  king,"  "  Rule  Britannia,"  and  so  forth,  by  way  of  ezcitB- 
meat  to  th^  pajssers-by,  to  purchase  one  from  a  string  of  equally  loyal  sea 
baltads,  tnac  nung  over  head  intermixed  with  two-penny  portiraito  of 
eminent  naval  commanders,  all  very  much  alike,  and  all  wearing  very  blue 
coats  and  very  red  faces. 

At  first,  the  two  respectable  ladies  (dowager  spinsters,  Moms  by  name) 
objected  greatly  to  the  use  made  of  their  wall  and  their  pavement  by  the 
cnppled  veteran  in  question,  who  was    commonly  known  throughout 

B by  the  name  of  "  Poor  Jack  ;'*  probably  firom^  his  attadiroent  to 

the  well-known  sailor^s  ditty,  which  happened  to  form  his  first  intioductioD 
to  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  in  question. 

**  Here  am  I,  poor  Jack, 
Just  come  homo  from  sea ; 
With  shiners  in  my  sack,  — 
Pray  what  d*ye  think  of  me  ?" 

''  I  think  you  a  very  saucy  person,'*  replied  Miss  Arabella  Morris  to  tfaii 
question,  not  said  but  sung  by  the  sailor  in  a  most  Stentorian  voice,  as  be 
lay  topping  and  tailing  the  great  I  in  "  God  save  Great  George  our  King," 
just  on  one  side  of  their  ^ate.    "  I  think  you  are  a  very  saucy  person," 


.  my 

_  Rodney ;  I've  a  pension, 

i>le8s  his  majesty,  and  havelio  call  to  disparage  the  service  by  begging  like 
a  land  lubber." 

*<  Sailors  to  forget  their  duty. 
Must  not  come  for  to  go — " 

chanted  Jack. 
"  I  must  really  apply  to  the  mayor,"  said  Miss  Arabella. 
''GK),"  said  Jack,  continuing  his  work,  and  resuming  his  staye. 

'*  When  the  captain  he  heard  of  it, 

He  very  much  applauded  what  she  had  done, 

And  he  made  her  the  first  lieutenant 

Of  the  gallant  Thunder  bomb." 

*<  Made  me  a  first  lieutenant !"  exclaimed  the  affronted  Arabella.  "  Was 
ever  anything  so  impertinent !  Pray,  if  you  are  not  a  beggar,  what  may 
you  be?" 

"  My  name  d'ye  see's  Tom  Toughj 

Oh,  r?e  seen  a  little  sarvice. 

Where  the  foaming  billows  roar  and  the  winds  do  blow ; 

Vve  sailed  with  noble  Howe, 

And  IVe  sailed  with  gallant  Jervis. 

And  only  lost  an  eye,  and  got  a  timber  toe ; 

And  more  if  youM  be  knowing, 

I've  sailed  with  old  Boscawen :" 

again  snouted  (for  singing  is  hardly  the  word  to  express  his  sort  of  wxuk) 
the  incorrigible  Jack. 

"Well,!  must  go  to  the  Mayor,"  said  Miss  Arabella  ;  and  Jack  aguo 
opMed  has  voice : — 

"  Then  in  Providence  1  Irust, 

For  you  know  what  must  ht^  moal*^ 
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nd,  consoled  by  this  philosophical  strain,  tranquilly  continued  his  occupa- 
tion, which,  after  a  lime  persuasion  from  the  mayor,  and  something  like  an 
ipology  firom  Jack  himself  (to  whose  looks  and  ways  they  began  to  ^t 
aecustomed,)  the  flood  ladies  permitted  biiu  to  pursue  in  peace  and  quiet- 
neiis,  under  their  weltering  wall. 

The  above  conversation  will  have  shown  that  poor  Jack  was  something 
i  a  humourist,  but  his  invincible  eood  humour  was  his  prime  oualification. 
doubt  if  there  was  in  all  England  a  more  contented  person  tnan  the  poor 
npple,  who  picked  up  a  precarious  livelihood  by  selling  loyal  ballads  in 
Inrtol  Street,  in  B  ,    Maimed  as  he  was,  there  was  something  in  his 

rand  bullet  head,  and  rough  sun-burnt  countenance;  in  his  nod,  his 
rink,  his  grin,  (for  it  would  not  do  to  call  such  a  contortion  a  smile,)  in 
to  snap  of  his  fingers,  and  the  roll  of  his  short  athletic  body,  more  ex- 
ressive  of  fun  and  merriment  than  I  ever  beheld  in  any  human  being, 
lall  him  poor  Jack,  indeed !  Why,  if  happiness  be  wealth,  he  was  the 
appiest  Jack  in  Christendom. 

So  thought  Tom  Syndham  ;  whose  road  to  and  from  school  passed  the 
lir  of  the  sailor,  and  who,  having  stood  one  evening  to  hear  him  go 
uongh  the  whole  ballad, 

^  On  board  of  the  Aretbusa,** 

nd  finally  joined  in  the  refrein  with  much  of  Jack's  own  spirit,  fell  into 
onversation  with  him  on  the  battles  he  had  fought,  the  ships  he  had  served 
I,  and  the  heroes  he  had  served  under  (and  it  was  remarkable  that  he  talked 
r  the  ships  with  the  same  sort  of  personal  afiection  which  he  displayed 
>wards  their  captains,)  and  from  that  evening  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
rould  be  a  sailor  too. 

Sooth  to  say,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Jack  spoke  of  Keppel  and  Rod- 
ey,  and  Parker,  and  Howe,  as  well  as  of  the  commanders  of  his  youth, 
lawkc  and  "  old  Boscawen ;"  his  graphic  description  of  the  sea-fights  in 
rhich  the  English  flag  did  really  seem  to  be  the  ensign  of  victory ;  the 
oogh,  bold,  manly  tone  of  the  ballads  which  he  sun^^,  and  the  personal 
haracter  of  the  narrator,  ^ere  in  themselves  enough  to  work  such  an  effect 
n  a  lively,  spirited,  ambitious  boy,  whose  bravery  of  mind  and  hardihood 
f  body  made  him  account  toil  and  danger  rather  as  elements  of  enjoyment, 
ke  the  bright  frosty  air  of  winter,  than  as  evils  to  shrink  from ;  whilst  his 
ove  of  distinction  made  him  covet  glory  for  its  own  sake,  and  his  grateful 
nd  affectionate  temper  rendered  the  prospect  of  wealth  (for  of  course  he 
ras  to  be  a  second  Kodney)  delightful,  as  the  means  of  repaj^injg  his  aunt 
.nd  Mr.  Sinscleton  the  benefits  which  he  had  derived  from  their  kindness. 

Besides  this,  he  had  always  felt  an  innate  passion  for  the  water.  His 
iarliest  pranks  of  dabbling  in  kennels,  and  plunging  in  pools,  had  shown 
us  duck-like  propensities ;  and  half  his  scrapes  at  school  had  occurred  in  a 
umilar  way :  — bathing  before  the  appointed  day,  swimming  in  dangerous 
)laces,  rowing  and  fishing  at  forbidaen  hours ;  he  had  been  caught  half  a 
lozen  times  boat-building  at  the  wharf,  and  had  even  been  detected  in  sub- 
ititating  Robinson  Crusoe  for  the  Greek  Delectus,  —  from  which  Mr.  Sin- 
Heton  expected  sifch  miracles.  In  short,  Tom  Syndham  was  one  of  those 
>oys  whose  genius  may  fairly  be  called  semi-aquatic. 

That  he  would  be  a  sailor  was  Tom's  firm  resolution.  His  only  doubt 
iras  whether  to  accomplish  the  object  in  the  regular  manner,  by  apprising 
Mrs.  Martin  and  Mr.  Singleton  of  his  wishes,  or  to  embrace  the  speedier 
ind  less  troublesome  method  of  running  away.  The  latter  mode  ofTetcd 
the  great  temptation  of  avoiding  remonstrances  eq\ia\\y  ted\o\ia  I^qlTv^.^^ 
^tefjiJ  bov  fvoald  hardly  allow  himself  to  think  how  tcdioual")  at\d  \w\a-- 
vJ/oo',  and  of  escaping  from  the  perau^ions  of  which  his  affection^X^  >^«»^<^  , 


felt  in  «nticipation  the  power  to  grieve,  though  not  to  restrain ;  beiidef  it 
was  the  approved  fashion  of  your  yonn^  adventurer ;  Robinson  Crasoe  had 
mn  away;  and  he  consulted  Jack  seriously  on  the  mcasare,  producing,  in 
answer  to  certain  financial  questions  which  the  experience  of  the  tar  aof^ 

tested,  a  new  half-crown,  two  shillings,  a  crooked  sixpence,  and  sandiy 
alf-pence,  as  his  funds  for  the  expedition. 

''Five  and  threepence  halfpenny,"  exclaimed  the  prudent  mariner,  count- 
ing the  money,  ana  shaking  his  head,  '"T  won't  do,  master!  Consider 
there*s  the  voyage  to  Portsmouth,  on  hoard  o'  the  what  d'ye  call  'l^n,  the 
coach  there ;  and  then  you'll  want  new  riggin?,  and  have  to  lie  at  anchor  a 
shortish  bit  may  be,  before  you  get  afloat.  I'fl  tell  you  what,  messmate, 
leave's  li^ht ;  ax  his  honour  the  chaplain,  the  curate,  or  whatever  you  call 
him,  and  if  so  be  he  turns  cantankerous,  you  can  but  cut  and  run  aUer  all." 

And  Tom  agreed  to  take  his  advice ;  and  after  settling  in  his  own  mmd, 
as  he  walked  home,  yarious  ingenious  plans  for  breaking  the  matter  gradu- 
ally and  tenderly  to  his  good  old  aunt,  (on  whom  he  relied  for  the  still  more 
arduous  task  of  communicating  this  tremendous  act  of  contumacy  to  his 
reverend  patron,)  he,  from  sheer  nervousness  and  over-excitement,  bolted 
into  the  house,  and  forgetting  all  his  intended  preparations  and  softenings, — 
a  thing  which  has  of\en  happened  from  the  same  causes,  to  older  and  wiser 
persons, — shouted  out  at  once  to  Mrs.  Martin,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
shop  talking  to  Mr.  Sindeton,  "  Aunt,  I'm  determined  to  go  to  sea  directly, 
and  if  you  dont  let  me,  I'll  run  away." 

Never  were  two  people  more  astonished.  And  as  the  hitherto  respectfid 
and  dutiful  bov,  who,  with  all  his  spirit,  had  never  before  counteracted  a 
wish  expressed  by  either,.continued  to  answer  to  all  remonstrances,  *'  I  will 
go  to  sea,  and  if  you  won't  let  me,  I'll  run  away,"  Mr.  Singleton  began  to 
Uiink  it  best  to  inquire  into  his  own  views,  motives,  and  prospects. 

Vague  enough  they  were,  to  be  sure !  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  a  crippled 
sailor,  and  halfa  dozen  ballads  for  inducements,  and  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  poor  Jack  to  a  certain  veteran  of  his  own  standing,  Bob  GriiBn  by 
name,  formerly  a  boatswain,  and  now  keeping  a  public  nouse  at  Portsea, 
and  commanding,  according  to  him  of  the  stumps,  a  chain  of  interest,  some- 
what resembling  Tom  Bowling's  famous  ladder  of  promotion  in  Roderidt 
Random,  a  scrawl  directed  in  red  chalk  in  printed  letters  half  an  inch  long, 
to  MISTUR  BOB  GRIFIN  LANLURD  SHIP  AGRUND  PORSEJ? 
by  way  of  introduction  to  the  naval  service  of  Great  Britain !  Howevar, 
there  was  in  the  earnestness  of  the  lad,  in  the  very  slightness  of  the  means 
on  which  he  built,  and  in  his  bold,  ardent,  and  manly  character,  that  evi- 
dence of  the  bent  of  his  genius,  the  strong  and  decided  turn  for  one  pursuit, 
and  one  only,  which  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  resist. 

Mr.  Singleton,  remembering,  perhaps,  the  prediction  of  (he  good  Doctor. 
yielded.  He  happened  to  have  ft  first  cousin,  a  captain  in  the  navy;  and 
on  visiting  our  fnend  Jack,  whom  he  found  repairing  the  chalking  oi"  Ride 
Britannia,"  and  chaunting  two  lines  of  his  favourite  stave, 

**  But  the  worst  of  it  was,  when  the  little  ones  wer«  sickly. 
Whether  they  would  live  or  die,  the  Doctor  could  not  tw," 

he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  he  had  sailed  with  his  relation  when 
second  lieutenant  of  a  sloop  calleci!  the  Gazelle ;  and  although  relinquisbing, 
with  many  thanks,  the  letter  of  introduction  to  **Mistur  Bob  Grifin,"  actu- 
ally accepted  one  from  the  same  hard  honest  fist,  to  Captain  Conyers;  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  poor  Jack's  recommendation  of  "  the  tight  youiM^ 
trterf^as  the  veteran  called  him,  had  not  as  much  to  do  with  the  captainSi 
cordial  reception  ofhia  new  midshipnuLQi  as  \bo  xnote  ^\Q\KyE«.\A  yaaaeB  nf 
Mr,  Singleton, 
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A  midsliiiMDaiiy  howeyer,  he  was.    The  war  was  at  its  height,  and  he  had 
(he  lock  (exoelleot  luck  as  he  thought  it)  to  be  in  the  very  hottest  of  its 
fiiiT.    In  almost  every  fight  of  the  ^^rcat  aays  of  our  naval  glory,  the  days 
tf  Meison  and  his  immraiate  successors,  was  Tom  Syndham,  first  of  tne 
fint,  bravest  of  the  brave,  readiest  of  the  ready.    From  the  moment  that  his 
ige  and  rank  allowed  him  to  be  officially  noticed  in  the  despatches,  he  was 
40,  and  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  very  happiest  moment  of  Mr. 
&if  leton's  lite  was  not  that  in  which  he  first  read  Tom's  name  si  the  13tL- 
utte.    He  cried  like  a  child ;  and  then  he  read  it  to  Mrs.  Marliii,  and,  whilst 
trying  to  lecture  her  for  crying,  cried  again  himself.    He  took  tlie  paper 
round  the  town  to  every  house  of  decent  gentility,  from  the  mayor's  down- 
wards ;  read  it  to  the  parish  clerk,  and  the  sexton ;  and  finally  relinquished 
tn  evening  party  to  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  Miss  Morris's,  to  carry 
the  news  and  the  newspaper  to  poor  Jack,  who,  ^own  too  infirm  to  face 
the  weather,  had  been  comfortably  placed,  through  his  kindness,  in  an  alms- 
house about  two  miles  off    It  is  even  reported  that,  on  this  occasion,  Mr. 
Singleton,  although  by  no  means  noted  for  his  skill  in  music,  was  so  elated 
as  to  join  poor  Jack  in  the  chorus  of 

*  On  board  of  the  Arethusa," 

m  honour  of  Tom  Syndham. 

From  this  time  all  prospered  with  our  gallant  sailor,  except,  indeed,  a 
iew  glorious  scars  which  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  want,  and  one  of 
wfaidn,  just  afler  he  had  been  appointed  first  lieutenant  to  the  Diana,  gave 

him  the  opportunitjr  of  coming  back  to  B ,  for  a  short  time,  to  regain 

his  health,  and  revisit  his  old  friends.  Think  of  the  delight  of  Mr.  Singleton, 
of  Mn.  Martin,  of  her  maid  Patty,  and  of  poor  Jack  ! 

*  Here  am  I,  poor  Jack  !** 
■faonted  the  veteran,  when  Tom  made  his  appearance ; 

"  Here  am  I,  poor  Jack, 
Just  come  home  from  sea ; 
With  shiners  in  my^  sack^— 
Pray  what  d'ye  think  of  me  7" 

And  the  above,  as  it  happened,  was  highly  appropriate ;  for  between 
ttattles  and  prizes,  Mr.  Syndham,  although  still  so  young  a  man,  was  rich 
enough  to  allow  him  to  display  his  frank  and  noble  generosity  ot'spirit,  in 
the  most  delicate  way  to  Mr.  Singleton  and  his  aunt,  and  the  most  liberal 
to  Jack  and  Patty.  None  who  had  been  kind  to  him  were  forgotten ;  and 
lasdidightful  spirit  and  gaiety,  his  animated  good  humour,  his  acuteness  and  . 
inteHigeuce,  rendered  him  the  very  life  of  the  plaoe. 

He  was  a  singularly  fine  young  man  too.  Not  tall,  but  strong,  muscu- 
lar, and  well  built,  with  a  noble  chest,  and  that  peculiar  carriage  of  the 
head,  which  sves  so  much  of  dignity  to  the  air  and  figure.  The  head 
itself  was  full  of  manliness  and  expression.  The  short  curling  black  hair, 
ilready  ffiven  token  of  early  baldness,  and  exposing  a  liigh,  broad,  polishea 
fbr^ea^  whose  fairness  contrasted  with  the  sunburnt  complexion  of  the 
rest  of  the  face ;  an  eagle  eye,  a  mouth  combining  firmness  and  sweetness, 
tegular  features,  and  a  countenance  at  once  open,  spirited,  and  amiable, 
kumonised  well  with  a  character  and  reputation,  of  which  his  fellow- 
townsmen  already  felt  proud.    Tom  Syndham  was  the  lion  oC  B \ 

hap|iy  was  the  damsel  whom  he  honoured  with  his  hand  al  the  ickoiv^^^ 
iwemWf/  and,  when  he  rejoined  hia  ship,  he  was  aaid  lo  Viave  caxneOi 
Mwaj^  twintenthaaUf,  moro  heaita  than  had  been  won  with  caxe,  au^  V^>^> 
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and  malice  prepense,  by  any  half  dozen  flirting  recruiting  offioefs  in  the 
last  half  dozen  years. 

No  B— — ^  beauty  was,  however,  destined  to  captivate  the  brave  sailor. 
Love  and  fortune  had  prepared  for  him  a  very  difierent  destiny. 

Returning  home  towaras  the  end  of  the  war,  (I  mean  the  great  war,  the 
war  par  eminencef  the  war  with  Napoleon,)  into  Portsmouth  Harbour,  oi 
rather  bringing  in  a  prize,  a  frigate  of  many  more  guns  and  much  greatei 
force  than  his  own,  the  gallant  Captain  Syndham,  (for  he  had  now  been 
for  some  years  posted,)  no  sooner  set  foot  on  shore  than  he  encountered  an 
M  messmate.  '*  Ha,  Syndham !  your  old  luck,  I  see,  ^ou  and  the  little 
Laodamia  have  peppered  the  Frenchmen,  as  usual,"  said  the  brave  Cap- 
tain Manning.    **  bo  you  make  any  stay  at  Portsmouth  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Captain  Syndham ;  '*  I  have  sent  my  first  Lieutenant  to 
London  with  despatches,  and  shall  be  fixed  here  for  some  days." 

"I  am  thorou^ly  glad  to  hear  it,"  rejoined  his  friend  ;  *'  for  myself  1 
am  rather  awkwaraly  situated.  An  old  aunt  of  mine  has  just  brought  two 
of  my  cousins  to  see  the  lions,  depending  on  me  for  their  escort  Now  I 
must  be  off  to  the  Admiralty  in  an  hour ;  dare  not  stay  another  hour  for  all 
the  aunts  and  cousins  in  Chiistendom.  They,  poor  souls,  don*t  know  t 
creature  in  the  place ;  and  I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  takd 
my  turn  of  duty,  and  walk  them  over  the  dockyard.?,  and  so  forth.  By  tha 
way  they  are  nice  girls — not  sisters,  but  cousins.  One  is  an  heiress,  above 
30002.  a-year,  and  a  sweet  place  by  the  side  of  the  Wye ;  the  other  is  called 
a  beauty.  I  don't  think  her  so ;  or  rather  I  prefer  the  heiress.  But  nice 
girls  they  are  both ;  I  have  the  honour  to  be  their  guardian,  and  if  either 
should  hit  your  fancy,  you  have  my  free  leave  to  win  ner  and  wear  her.  So 
now  come  with  me  and  I  will  introduce  you." 

And  in  five  minutes  more  they  were  in  one  of  the  best  rooms  in  tht 
.  Fountain,  and  Captain  Syndham  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Lacy,  and  to  Mies 
Manning,  and  Miss  Sophia  Manning. 

Mrs.  Lacy  was  a  laay-like  elderly  woman,  a  widow  without  a  famUy, 
and  very  fond  of  her  nieces,  who  had  been  brought  up  under  her  own  eye, 
and  seemed  to  supply  to  her  the  place  of  daughters.  "  This  is  the  heiress !" 
thought  Captain  Syndham,  as  he  glanced  over  a  tall  commanding  figure, 
expensively  and  fashionably  dressed,  and  with  that  decided  air  of  conse- 
quence and  self-importance  which  the  habit  of  power  is  too  apt  to  give  to  a 
person  in  that  unfortunate  predicament.  '*This  is  the  heiress!  and  this, I 
suppose,  must  bo  the  beauty,"  thought  Captain  Syndham,  turning  to  a 
shorter,  slenderer,  fairer  young  woman,  very  simply  drest,  but  all  blushaa 
and  smiles,  and  youthful  animation.  **  This  must  be  the  beauty,"  thougjht 
the  captain,  "and  whatever  Manning  may  say,  beautiful  she  is — never 
saw  a  sweeter  creature  than  Miss  Sophy." 

And  if  bethought  Sophy  Manning  pretty  then,  the  impression  was  fiki 
deepened  when  he  had  passed  two  oi  three  days  in  her  company — had 
shpwn  her  the  wonders  of  that  floating  world,  a  man-of-war — ^naa  shown 
her  the  dock-yards,  with  their  miracles  of  machinery  ;  and  had  even  per- 
suaded Mrs.  Lacy,  a  timorous  woman,  the  least  in  the  world  afraid  of  bcins 
drowned,  and  Miss  Manning,  a  thorough  fine  lady,  exceedingly  troublra 
for  her  satin  pclissf ,  nrst  of  all  to  take  a  dinner  on  board  the  dear  Laoda- 
mia, and  then  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  rowed  round  St.  Helen's  in  the 
captain's  own  boat,  gallantly  manned  by  the  oflicers  of  the  ship. 

Small  enjoyment  had  Mrs.  Lacy  in  fear  of  her  life,  or  the  stately  Hono- 
ris, in  care  for  her  finery  ;  but  Sophy,  in  a  white  gown  and  a  straw  bonnet, 
thinking  nothing  of  herself  or  her  dress,  but  wholly  absorbed  by  a  keen 
and  vivid  interest  in  the  detail  of  a  sailor's  life —  in  admiration  of  the  ordei 
and  cleanlinees  that  every  where  met  her  eye,  (always  the  first  point  ol 
astonubment  to  a  Jandswoman,)  and  m  a«\i\l  moie  voX^t^^t^^Jav^^C  ^lea- 
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Bwre  mod  wonder  at  the  careless  good  huroout  of  those  lords  of  the  ocean, — 
bold  as  lions  to  their  enemies,  play^l  as  kitt*  ns  to  their  friends,  —  notluns 
could  equal  her  enthusiasm  for  the  navy :  the  sailors,  who,  like  do^  anid 
children,  and  women,  and  all  other  creatures  who  have  not  spoilt  theu*  fino 
natural  instinct  by  an  over-cultivation  of  the  reasoninff  powers,  are  never 
mstaken  in  the  truth  of  a  feeUng,  and  never  taken  in  by  its  assumption, 
Mrceived  it  at  once,  and  repaid  it  by  the  most  unfoigned  zealous  devotion. 
They  took  all  the  care  of  Aira  Lacy  and  Miss  Mai.ning,  as  women,  and 
ladies,  and  friends  of  their  captain ;  but  Miss  Sophy  was  the  woman  for 
them.  They  actually  preferred  her  pretty  face  to  (he  figure  head  of  tho 
LMdamia. 

And  Captain  Syndham,  himself  an  enthusiast  for  his  profession,  what 
thought  he  of  this  enthusiasm  for  the  sea,  and.the  navy,  and  that  frigate  of 
fiigates,  the  Laodamia  ?  Did  he  like  it  the  less  because  he  might  honestly 
suspect  that  some  little  reference  to  himself  had  strengthened  and  quickened 
this  deep  interest  ?  because  she  had  drawn  from  him  his  own  early  history, 

•nd  talked  of  the  toy-shop  in  the  market-place  of  B ,  and  of  poor  Jack, 

nd  the  maid  Patty,  and  even  of  Mr.  Singleton  himself,  (little  as  one 
would  think  that  good  gentleman,  now  abroad  with  his  third  wife,  was  cal- 
odated  to  striM  a  young  lad]r,)  with  almost  as  much  aflfection  as  of  his  fri« 
gpte  and  his  prize,  and  ms  smps's  crew,  and  the  absent  first  lieutenant,  his 
tspecial  friend,  and  a  Uttie  miashipman,  his  especial  protege  ?  To  any  man 
ofsensibility,  this  sensibility  shown  by  a  woman,  ^oun^,  lovely,  animated,  ~ 
nd  artless,  would  have  been  dan^rous ;  to  a  sailor  just  come  ashore  it 
WIS  irresistible.  He  made  her  ta£  in  return  of  her  own  friends,  and  plea* 
■ores  and  amusements,  of  her  home  at  Sanbury,  where  she  had  lived  all  her 
fife  with  her  aunt  and  her  cousin,  and  where  she  hoped  always  to  live ; 
("not  always,"  thought  our  friend  the  captain  ;)  and  how  much  more  love- 
tble  those  dear  relations  were  in  that  dear  home.  **  My  aunt,"  said  Sophy, 
"is  nervous,  and  afraid,  so  that  you  know  nothing  of  her  but  that  infirmity, 
and  dear  Honor  does  not  love  travelling,  and  does  not  like  the  sea,  and  has 
been  all  her  life  so  much  admired,  that  she  is  a  little  spoilt,  and  does  not 
always  know  what  she  would  have ;  but  you  will  love  Honor  when  you  see 
her  at  home." 

"  I  may  like  her,"  said  the  captain,  "  but  I  shall  never  love  any  woman 
bat  one ;"  and  then  followed  in  full  form  the  declaration  and  the  acceptance. 
"I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  not  the  heiress,"  added  Captain  Syndham,  after 
repeating  to  her  her  cousin's  jesting  permission  to  him  to  marry  which  of 
his  wards  he  liked  best ;  "  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  not  the  heiress." 

**  Are  you  ?"  said  Sophy,  quietly.     "  Now  I  should  have  thought  that 

Tou,  thorough  sportsman  as  you  are  for  a  sailor,"  added  Sophy,  slyly, 

would  have  liked  Sanbury  Manor,  with  its  ri^ht  of  shooting,  coursmg, 

and  fishing,  and  its  glorious  Wye  river.  You  would  like  Sanbury  Manor.** 

''Hang Sanbury  Manor !"  exclaimed  the  captain. 

"Nay,"  said  Sophy,  "  it's  a  pretty  place,  and  a  pretty  house ;  one  of 

those  old  fashioned  houses  that  fall  upon  the  eye  like  a  picture.    The  very 

lodve  at  Sanbury  is  beautiful.  You  must  not  take  an  aversion  to  Sanbury." 

"I  should  like  any  place  that  had  been  your  home,  pretty  or  ugly,"  re« 

pGed  Captain  Syndham ;  "  or  rather  I  should  think  any  house  pretty  that 

el  Uvea  in.  But  nevertheless,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  are  not  the 
ress  of  Sanbury,  because  I  have  been  so  fortunate  with  prizes,  and  you 
Kem  so  simple  in  your  tastes,  that  I  have  enough  for  both  of  us,  and  now 
no  one  can  even  suspect  me  of  being  mercenary ;  of  thinking  of  anything 
oraoy  body  but  your  own  dear  self." 

"I  should  not  have  suspected  jou,"  said  Sophy,  lendexly  *,  ^^bwV.  ^o^ 
warn  go  to  Sanbury,  and  look  at  the  old  place,  my  hoin«  for  Bomaxi^  NevA\ 
/onpnmm&metbut?"  ^ 
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"  Yes,"  replied  the  captain ;  "  but  it  mugt  be  with  Sophy  Syndham,  and 
«iot  with  Sophy  Manning ;"  and  in  spite  of  Sophy's  blushing,  *'  must  in- 
deed !'*  So  it  was  settled,  they  were  all  to  go  to  London,  to  which  the 
affairs  of  his  ship  and  his  prize  now  called  the  captain ;  there  they  were  to 
be  married,  and  on  their  return  from  a  bridal  excursion  to  Bath  andCliftoDu 
and  Wales,  were  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Mrs.  Lacy  and  Honor,  at  the  old 
manor  house,  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  fair  bride's  only  ^omOi 

Mrs.  Lacy,  on  being  apprized  of  tlic  intended  marriage,  began  talking  about 
money  and  settlements,  and  those  affairs  which,  to  persons  not  in  love,  seem 
80  important ;  but  Captain  Syndham  stopped  her,  and  Sophy  stopped  her ; 
and  as,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Manning,  the  generous  sailor  desired  that 
writings  might  be  prepared,  by  which  all  that  ne  was  worth  in  the  world 
.  should  bo  settled  on  Sophy  and  her  children  ^  and  as  these  settlements, 
read  over  by  the  lawyer  in  the  usual  unintelligible  manner,  were  signed  by 
the  enamoured  seaman  without  the  slightest  examination,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  guardian  to  object  to  conduct  so  confiding  and  so  liberal. 

"  Oh,  that  poor  Jack  could  see  this  day !"  was  Capt  Syndham's  excla- 
mation as  they  were  leaving  London  after  the  happy  ceremony,'  in  his  own 
de^nt  new  carriage,  attended,  somewhat  to  his  surprise, '  by  the  lady's 
maid,  whom  he  had  thought  exclusively  devoted  to  the  nervice  of  Mm 
Manning.  Oh,  that  poor  Jack  could  see  this  day !  you  must  make  ae> 
quaintancc  with  him,  Sophy,  and  with  my  good  aunt,  and  Mr.  Singleton. 
You  must  know  them,  Sophy ;  they  will  so  adore  you. 

*'  And  I  shall  so  love  the  people  whom  you  love,"  rejoined  Sophy;  but 
we  have  no  room  for  bridal  talk,  and  must  hasten  to  the  conclusion  of  IB 
over-long  talc. 

Afler  a  few  days  of  rapid  travelUng — short  days  they  seemed  to  the  vau» 
lied  lovers  —  after  a  very  brief  tour,  for  the  bridegroom's  time  was  limited, 
they  arrived  at  the  beautiful  village  of  Sanbury. 

"There.it  is  —  the  dear  manor-house!"  exclaimed  Sophy,  as  they 
approached  a  fine  old  building,  embosomed  in  its  own  venerable  oaks,  tM 
saver  Wye  ^{indin^  like  a  shininof  snake  amid  the  woody  hills  and  verdant- 
lawns  ;  "  there  it  is!"  exclaimecTthe  fair  bride,  "  mine  own  dear  home! 
And  your  home  too,  mine  own  dear  husband !  for  being  mine,  it  is  yours," 
continued  she,  with  a  smile  that  would  have  made  a  man  overlook  a  greater 
misfortune  than  that  of  having  married  an  heiress.  "You  are  really  the 
master  of  Sanbury,  think  of  it  what  you  may,"  pursued  the  fair  bride ;  '*  it  is 
my  first  deceit,  and  shall  be  my  last :  hut  when  I  found  that  because  Ho- 
Doria  was  the  elder  you  took  her  for  the  richer  cousin,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  this  little  surprise  ;  and  if  you  are  angry,  there  (pointing  to 
the  side  of  the  wood)  sits  one  who  will  plead  for  me." 

And  suddenly,  from  the  beautiful  gothic  lodge,  tlio  gate  belonging  to 
which  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  open  with  a  pulley,  arose  the  well  Known 
sounds, 

"  Here  am  I,  poor  Jack, 
Just  come  home  from  sea ; 
With  shiners  in  my  sack — 
Pray  what  do  you  think  of  me  ?" 

And  there  sate  poor  Jack  himself  in  all  his  glory,  waving  his  hat  over  his 
^ey  head,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  His  honest  cheeks,  absolutely 
tipsy  with  joy. 

And  before  Captain  Svndham  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  aato- 

nishmcnt  to  speak  a  word,  indeed,  whilst  he  was  clasping  his  lovely  wife  to 

lu's  own  warm  hearty  —  the  caniage  had  reached  the  mansion,  on  the  steps 

€3f  which  stood,  in  one  happy  group,  Vier  pe,o^\e  atvdVv\&\  C%?^\a^\iM»xksuii^ 

Mtm,  Lacy,  and  Honor,  (then  really  beauU£ul  \n  \Mic  vnu^m^  vim^n^ik)^ 
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Mr.  SmgletoDi  Ikfn.  Martin,  and  the  little  maid  Pattj,  standing  behind  on 
thetipper  fltep,  and  looking  two  inches  tailor  in  her  joy  and  delight. 

So  madi  for  the  Sailoi^  weddins.    There  is  little  need  to  saj,  that  the 
BMoried  life^  which  sprang  from  audi  a  beginning,  was  as  h^»py  la  it  wa 
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BT    THE    KEY.    HOBART    CAUNTBB. 
iProm  *•  Tka  BnglUk  Aimual,"  for  188S.] 

Toi  assBes  approached.  Clifibrd's  friends  were  nunicrons  and  inflnen- 
tiil,  but  in  his  case  influence  could  be  of  no  avail  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  penaky  of  crime.  He  knew  that  if  he  were  found  guiltylie  must  suf- 
far.  His  sole  chance,  therefore,  was  to  silence  that  only  evidence  which 
esold  convict  turn.  Against  the  oath  of  Esther  Lutterel  nothing  could 
prevaiL  Immense  sums  were  consequently  offered  to  purchase  her  silence, 
irat  she  despised  soch  sordid  temptation.  Every  eflbrt  made  to  win  her 
fiwn  her  resolved  and  just  purpose  was  unavailing.  She  turned  with 
leomfnl  indignation  from  the  oflfered  bribe.  **  No,"  said  she,  *'  he  has 
ramed  me ;  that  I  could  forgive,  because  Heaven  might  pardon  that ;  but  he 
has  murdered  my  child  —  that  Heaven  will  never  pardon,  and  I  dare  not 
I  will  not,  therefore,  interpose  betwixt  the  delinciuent  and  his  judge,  when 
that  delinquent  deserves  to  die,  and  that  judge  is  the  delegate  of  One  who 
is  eternal.  He  has  braved  the  penalty ;  why  then  should  ne  not  sufl^  it? 
Lsthimdie." 

The  day  of  trial  arrive^  Cli£R>rd  was  brought  into  the  dock — alast 
how  changed !  Terror  had  wrought  fearful  ravages  upon  a  countenancf 
which  the  most  fastidious  could  not  deny  to  be  handsome.  The  blooc 
seemed  to  have  receded  from  every  vein,  while  the  blanched  features  told  a 
fearful  tale  of  sleepless  nights  and  daily  heart-burnings.  A  yellow  tinge 
had  usurped  the  usually  transparent  skin,  while  the  whole  countenance, 
^■Ihered  into  one  unvarying  expression  of  subdued  agony,  appeared  like  an 
rroiy  head  that  had  yielded  up  its  primitive  whiteness  to  the  gradual  spolia- 
tion of  time.  The  change  wnich  a  few  short  weeks  had  wrought  was  truly 
astonishing.  He  was  scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  the  once  robust,  lively, 
thouvhUess  Clifford.  Days  seemed  to  have  been  converted  into  years. 
Wb  hair  had  become  thin,  and  hung  in  straggling  tresses  on  his  pallia  tem- 
pies,  which  were  deeply  indented  with  the  lines  of  acute  suffering.  His 
nose  was  sharp  and  snrunk ;  his  eyes  were  sunk  and  hollow ;  his  cheeks 
rigid ;  his  jaws  fallen ;  and  his  lips  so  attenuated,  that,  when  closed,  the 
mouth  was  only  indicated  by  a  strong  curved  line.  He  sighed  deeply,  and 
the  hurried  glance  which  he  every  now  and  then  threw  around  ihe  court, 
riiowed  how  busy  were  the  enemies  of  his  peace  within  him.  A  tear  of 
ffiopathy  gathered  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  spectators,  when  they  beheld 
rae  altered  aspect  of  the  man  whose  person  hut  a  few  weeks  before  had 
been  the  envy  of  many  and  the  admiration  of  all.  What  a  tyrant  is  guilt 
when  her  slaves  crouch  beneath  her  scourge ! 

The  trial  commence^?.    Clifford  waa  near  fainting  aeveral  \Amea  ^xKcm.^ 

Ih9  opeaittg  addreaa  of  the  oppomng  counsel,  and  when  he  Vieaxd  iVve  dx«»S* 

Aldmrge  maaaaaeed  that  he  was  the  miinierer  of  bb  OWQ  cXi^^^fV^'d  ^^ 


I 
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senseloM  upon  the  beam  which  separated  him  from  that  part  of  the  ooint 
appropriated  to  the  dpectators.  He  was,  however,  soon  restored  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  awful  situation,  and  was  furnished  with  a  glass  o^  water 
at  liis  own  request,  which  he  swallowed  with  the  most  painful  eagerness; 
Several  times  during  the  opening  speech  he  was  near  falling.  He  continued, 
however,  to  retain  his  senses  to  the  conclusion,  when  the  prosecutor 
was  ushered  into  court  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  witness-box.  After 
a  short  pause,  Esther  entered  with  a  firm  step,  and  a  serene,  unembarrassed 
air ;  nevertheless,  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  to  be  examined,  the  mo- 
mentary quiver  of  her  lip,  and  the  transient  flush  upon  her  ashy  cheek, 
showed  that  all  was  not  at  rest  within.  Her  bosom  heaved  quick  and 
heavily,  but  her  self-command,  evidently  amid  the  most  violent  inward 
struggles,  was  trulv  surprising.  She  .lost  not  her  composure  a  single  in- 
stant Her  clear,  diark  eye  had  in  it  an  expression  of  lofly  determination, 
blended,  nevertheless,  with  a  dignified  respect,  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  court  Every  person  present  felt  a  lively  interest  in  her 
welfare :  but  in  proportion  as  iheir  sympathies  were  excited  towards  her  they 
were  weakened  towards  her  seducer.  The  contrast  between  them  was 
remarkable.  She  stood  before  them  in  the  severe  dignity  of  her  beauty — be 
in  Uie  untimely  wreck  of  his.  In  her  the  hand  of  sorrow  had  shaded,  but 
not  eclipsed  it :  in  him,  the  scourge  of  terror  and  the  stings  of  remorse  had 
marred  it  altogether.  Although  she  had  become  the  dupe  of  his  artificq, 
ancUuffered  the  penalty  of  her  frailty,  he,  nevertheless,  had  been  the  greater 
victim ;  for  while  she  had  been  the  prey  of  another's  guilt,  he  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  own.  It  must  be  confessed,  she  rejoiceathat  retribution  bad 
overtaken  him.  Her  wrongs  were  too  ^reat  to  be  easily  forgiven  ;  they 
had  seared  her  sympathies  —  they  had  extinguished  her  woman's  tendehiess. 
Upon  entering  the  box,  Esther  made  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  to 
the  presiding  judge,  and  then  fixed  her  eye  placidly,  but  keenly,  upon  the 
examining  advocate.  She  exhibijted  no  symptoms  of  timidity,  but  stood 
before  him  with  an  air  of  such  settled  collectedness,  that  he  seemed  rather 
disconcerted,  as  he  cast  towards  her  a  glance  of  somewhat  eouivocal 
inquiry,  and  found  it  repelled  by  a  quiet  but  indignant  frown.  She,  like  the 
prisoner,  was  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  which  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  transparent  whiteness  of  her  beautifiu  countenance.  Her  hair  was 
withdrawn  from  her  forehead,  and  she  wore  neither  cap  nor  bonnet,  so  that 
the  whole  face  was  conspicuously  exposed,  and  every  expression,  therefore, 
visible  to  the  spectators.  She  looked  not  pale  from  sickness,  nevertheless 
she  was  pale ;  while  in  her  tall,  but  round  and  well-proportioned  form  then 
was  a  delicacy  and  ease  of  motion,  at  the  same  time  a  sustained  elevation 
in  her  whole  deportment,  which  soon  expelled  those  favourable  sentiments 
at  first  awakened  for  the  wretched  Cliflord,  and  excited  in  every  bosom  a 
feeling  bordering  upon  detestation  towards  him  as  the  seducer  of  so  mpcb 
loveliness.  As  soon  as  she  appeared  before  the  court,  Clifibrd  shrunk  be- 
fore the  object  of  his  base  perfiay,  as  if  conscience-stricken  at  the  unfavounip 
ble  impression  which  he  saw  she  was  but  too  likely  to  excite  against  biia 
The  blood  rushed  for  a  moment  into  his  cheeks  with  a  most  distressing  im* 
petuosity,  spreading  there  a  deep  purple  suffusion ;  but  immediately  left  iL 
when  the  skin  resumed  its  dull  parchment  hue,  while  the  ^juiverine  eydid 
closed  over  the  sunken  orb  beneath  it,  as  if  to  shut  out  at  once  from  Us 
view  the  world  and  its  miseries.  He  listened  with  breathless  anxiety  to  the 
ei^dence  which  was  to  decide  his  doom.  It  was  brief  but  decisive.  In  t 
distinct  tone,  which  was  low,  but  neither  feeble  nor  tremulous,  Esther 
denounced  Clifford  as  the  murderer  of  her  infant,  by  stabbing  it  in  the  breait 
wjtb  a  knife. 
The  knife  was  produced  in  court,  and  she  bwotq  \.o  \V  «a  \L<&  «ame  with 
wUeb  the  prkoner  at  the  bar  had  infticled  iVie  C«Xjb\  «\A^^i)QaX  ^«v^N^\sKidL 
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r  btbe.  Her  testimony  could  not  be  overthrown,  and  evidently  made  a 
tmg  imprevaton  upon  the  hearers.  Ciifibrd  did  not  once  raise  his  eyes, 
libt  she  waa  delivering  it ;  but  the  convulsive  twitches  of  his  countenance 
lial^  denoted  what  was  passing  within  him.  Esther  seemed  studiously 
avoid  tumino;  her  face  towards  him,  as  if  she  was  determined  not  to  be 
rerted  from  her  purpose,  by  the  silent  appeals  which  suffering  naturally 
ikea  to  our  sympathies  and  our  compassion.  She  was  most  severely  cross- 
amined  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence ;  nevertheless,  with  all  his  legal 
nteness,  he  could  not  impeach  the  integrity  of  her  evidence.  Her  answers 
ere  brief  hut  unembarrassed  ;  the  facts  which  she  had  to  communicate, 
Wf  but  conclusive.  When  she  had  retired,  Cliflfbrd  was  asked  if  he  had 
ly  thing  to  offer  in  his  defence.  He  was  dreadfully  agitated ;  but,  after 
short  pause,  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  address  the  court  Ho 
)oke  as  follows :  -^ 

"  My  Lord,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury ;  I  have  but  few  words  to  say, 
id  as  I  hope  for  mercy  from  that  eternal  Judge,  before  whom,  if  I  am 
tnvicted  upon  this  atrocious  charge,  I  must  soon  appear,  those  words  will 
ooid  the  truth.  It  is  not  likely  that,  standing  in  the  fearful  position  in 
inch  I  now  do,  I  should  rashly  run  the  hazard  of  going  into  the  presence 
'Him,  who  is  the  dispenser  of  justice  as  well  as  of  mercy,  with  a  Ue  upon 
y  lips,  and  with  its  taint  upon  my  soul.  Let  this,  then,  be  with  you  the 
edge  of  my  integrity.  The  witness  whom  you  have  just  heard,  is  for- 
rom.  However  cunningly  falsehood  may  be  disguised  m  the  garb  of  sim- 
ieity,  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  falsehood  because  it  is  so  disguised.  If  I 
■  condemned,  I  shall  have  become  its  victim.  The  following  are  the 
cts  which  the  prosecutor  has  so  atrociously  endeavoiured  to  turn  to  my 
id<wig.  At  her  own  request  I  met  her,  on  the  night  mentioned  in  her 
idence,  on  the  spot  were  the  supposed  murder  was  comm'tted,  for  which 
low  stand  arraigned  before  you.  After  reproaching  me  with  h  jr  ruin, 
e  afiected  to  desire  a  reconciliatioif,  and  to  part  from  me  in  peace.  She 
ild  her  babe  before  me,  and  entreated  for  it  a  father's  blessing.  I  pro- 
imced  in  the  overflowing  sincerity  of  my  heart,  the  paternal  benediction. 
t  this  moment,  the  child,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  ill  health, 
cams  suddenly  convulsed.  I  snatched  a  penknife  from  my  pocket,  to  cut 
estrinv  of  its  dress,  when  the  mother,  in  the  agitation  of  her  alarm,  stum- 
9d,  thus  forcin;^  the  infant  against  the  knife,  which  instantly  penetrated 
I  aide.  I  recoiled  with  consternation  at  the  accident;  but  she  wildly 
reaming  forced  the  little  suflfcrer  into  my  arms,  streaming  with  its  bloodf, 
uned  Uie  neighbouring  cottagers,  and  taxed  me  as  its  murderer.  These 
9  the  rimple  facts,  and  upon  their  truth  I  stake  my  soul's  eternal  security, 
un  the  victim  of  a  disappointed  woman's  vengeance." 
TIbs  address  awaken^  no  compassion  for  the  unhappy  man ;  on  the  con- 
ny,  it  excited  a  murmur  of  indignation  through  the  whole  assembly.  Um 
imtenance  instantly  fell  as  this  token  of  popular  feeling  jarred  upon  his 
r.  The  testimony  of  Esther  had  been  supported  by  strong  circumstan- 
d  evidence.  The  judge  at  length  summed  up,  and  the  jury,  without  ciuit- 
ig  the  court,  found  the  prisoner  guilty.  Upon  hearing  this  fatal  veroict, 
e  wretched  man  fell  bacR  into  the  dock  insensible.  Esther,  whose  ear  it 
A  reached,  for  she  was  standing  near  the  jury-box,  after  having  lon^ 
tigglcd  with  her  emotions,  was  now  so  entirely  overcome  by  them,  that, 
!ien  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon  the  unhappy  Clifibra,  she 
ak  upon  the  floor  in  convulsions,  and  in  this  pitiable  state  waa  taken 
m  the  court  by  her  afflicted  mother. 

CGfibrd  was  now  put  into  one  of  the  co.ndemned  cells,  and  cV^thed  \ti  \hA 
tTM  habit  assigned  to  those  who  have  forfeited  theit  \W«a  \o  tihfto^\xa>!fS^ 
WBoftbeir  country.    He  bad  only  three  days  to  prepare  \a%  «ou\^cs  «^Bt- 
K    What  a  term  fyf  m  wretch  ao  ininiecBed  in  tin,  to  pievw»^a  ^hj<b«X 
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his  onmipatent  Jadge !  Was  there  no  escape  ?  None  f  The  eoait  U 
denied  him  all  hopes  upon  earth,  and  what  had  he  beyond  ?  What  but 
prospect  too  black  even  for  the  imagination  of  despair !  Nothing  can  I 
imaged  to  the  mind  so  fearful,  as  the  reflections  of  a  man  about  to  I 
launched  upon  the  illimitable  ocean  of  etemitjr,  with  such  a  burden  of  a 
expiated  sins  upon  his  soul,  as  a  forced  penitence  cannot  remove ;  ac 
standing  upon  the  very  ver^e  of  his  awful  destiny,  looking  through  the  ir 
roscopic  perspective  of  his  imadnation  into  a  near  prospect  of  undeflnab 
horrors.  We  have  seen,  indeed,  instances  of  criminals  who  have  met  tb( 
doom  with  that  stem  obduracy  of  spirit  which  has  enabled  them  to  smde 
the  dreadful  array  of  death,  and  curse  the  very  Omnipotent  before  who 
august  presence  they  .were  about  to  appear.  Shall  we  imagine,  howevc 
that  because  the  tongue  blasphemed,  and  the  countenance  could  assume 
smile,  when  the  shau  of  death  was  on  the  wing,  the  heart  was  at  pea€< 
No !  Whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  a  daring  resolution  upon  the  bod 
it  cannot  stifle  the  tortures  of  the  spirit  The  latter  may  be  agonised,  ai 
writhe  under  pancrs  too  frightful  for  contemplation,  when  the  former  seen 
not  to  suffer.  With  Clifiord,  however,  the  keen  scourge  of  remorse  hi 
visited  both  with  its  terrible  inflictions.  He  could  look  nowhere  f 
comfort,  nowhere  for  peace.  He  now,  indeed,  clung  to  the  consolations 
religion  ;  but  they  offered  no  consolation  to  him.  He  was  to  die,  not  tl 
death  of  the  ri^teous  man,  but  of  the  condemned  —  the  degraded  crimini 
He  was  to  pensh,  not  in  hope,  but  in  abandonment ;  not  a  repentant  pr 
digal,  but  a  rejected  rebel.  How  willingly  would  ho  noW  make  tepu 
tion  to  the  injured  Esther  for  the  wron^^s  fie  had  heaped  upon  her,  cmt 
was  too  late.  Alas !  that  he  could  recal  the  past ;  how  different  should  1 
the  tenor  of  his  future  life.  This  conclusion  was  wrung  from  him  by  fa 
terrors  ;  but  past  recollections,  in  spite  of  his  now  bitter  contrition,  poun 
through  his  bosom  a  tide  of  the  most  agonising  emotions.  Now  the  stinj 
of  conscience  were  felt,  tipped  with  alltheir  poisons.  Remorse  let  loo 
her  scorpions  within  him,  which  cluns  to  and  preyed  upon  his  lacerati 
heart  The  veriest  wretch  in  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  inquisition,  groanu 
under  his  lately  inflicted  tortures,  and  anticipating  the  future  rack,  was 
happy  being,  compared  to  him  who  had  no  better  prospect  than  the  end 
ranee  of  suflerings  that  must  be  for  ever,  and  shall  be  as  great  as  they  a 
illimitable. 

The  morning  appointed  for  the  execution  at  length  dawned,  but  Clifibrd 
preparation  for  another  world  was  no  further  advanced,  than  when  he  hi 
received  the  warning  that  his  term  of  life  was  fixed.  He  had  been  h 
much  engrossed  by  his  terrors  to  allow  him  sufficiently  to  abstract  hjis  mu 
from  the  awfulness  of  his  situation,'and  to  repose  his  hopes  upon  that  divii 
mercj^,  which  is  denied  to  none  who  seek  it  with  a  right  disposition  of  soi 
even  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity.  He  could  not  seek  it  He  could  n 
crush  the  worm  within,  and  he  already  seemed  to  feel  that  it  would  nev 
die.  It  had  a  fearful  vitality  which  worked  upon  every  fibre  of  his  fran 
and  reached  even  the  impassive  spirit  His  hopelessness  increased  as  tl 
awful  period  drew  nigh  which  was  to  terminate  his  earthly  pil^mage.  IE 
Had  no  resource  in  reflection.  His  bosom  was  a  volcano,  which  the  lava 
homing  thought  violently  overflowed,  streaminj^  its  scorching  fires  throui 
every  avenue  of  perception,  and  giving  him,  while  yet  upon  the  threshold 
eternity,  a  terrible  foretaste  of  hell. 

Upon  the  fatal  morning  when  his  sentence  was  to  be  fulfilled,  he  ro 

firom  a  feverish  sleep,  and  £rew  himself  upon  his  knees  in  agony.    He  coo 

not  pray.  He  had  committed  no  prayer  to  memory,  and  his  mind  was  in  t 

m/da  state  ofconfl'ict  with  his  terrors  to  enable  him  to  frame  one.  He  supp 

catedhis  Qod  to  have  mercy  upon  bim ;  bul  Ib^a  ^aa  ^\.Vi«  '^tvjvt  Viaciqiii 

o^  up,  Tbo  bell  at  length  toUed  the  hover,  ^beaVM  ^if«h««MAaih!^NA 
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sentence,  to  be  taken  ^rom  his  cell  to  the  place  of  execution, 
iate  his  crime  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  life.  He  was  conducted 
room.  His  legs  scarcely  supported  him ;  and  he  was  obliged 
self  of  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  turnkeys,  or  he  would  have 
seated  himself  upon  a  low  bench,  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
ipefaction,  whilst  his  irons  were  knocked  off  and  his  hands 
aratory  to  his  execution.    He  could  scarcely  articulate  ia« 

consequence  of  the  excited  state  of  his  mind.  While  the  pr»- 
r  the  last  eventful  scene  of  his  life  were  in  progress,  Clifloxdy 
had  been  closed  in  a  paroxysm  of  mental  excitation,  heard  his 
unced  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone,  and,  suddenly  looking  up, 
irretch  Esther  beside  him.  3he  had  underc^one  a  considerable 
ir  appearance  within  the  last  three  days.  She  now  looked  pale 
d.  There  was  a  dark  crimson  spot  on  each  cheek,  but  every 
*  her  countenance  was  colourless.  The  clear  whiteness  of  her 
lumed  the  sickly  hue  of  disease :  it  was  dull  and  sallow.  The 
r  eve,  though  still  bright,  had  considerably  faded  ;  yet  there  was 
vals  that  same  stern  expression  of  resolved  purpose  which  she 
ently  exhibited  during  the  late  trial,  and  which  renewed  in  the 
:e  terrified  criminal  feelings  little  likely  to  soothe  the  desperate 
his'heart.     She  approached  him  firmly.    He  shrunk  from  her, 

have  shrunk  from  a  herald  of  the  pestilence.  '*  Clifibrd," said 
th, "  my  prophecy  is  about  to  be  accomplished  —  the  day  of 
is  arrived.  You  are  about  to  go  where  *  the  prisoners  rest 
d  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor.'  Let  ns  part  in  peace." 
iped  —  he  spoke  not,  but  turned  from  her  with  a  convulsive 
L  tear  gathered  into  her  eye,  and  rolled  silently  down  her  cheek 
ver  dashed  it  aside,  and  in  an  instant  regained  her  sclf-posses- 
ty  thee,"  she  resumed,  "  but  there  are  crimes  of  which  it  were 
n  to  seek  to  remit  the  penalty.  I  confess,  too,  that  it  is  a  dear, 
ful  satisfaction  to  me,  to  witness  the  author  of  my  everlasting 
'ictim  of  his  own  misdeeds  ;  and  if,  at  this  moment  I  could  pluck 
le  scaffold,  still  would  I  withhold  from  thee  the  arm  of  succour. 
^est  to  die.  A  thousand  lives  were  all  too  little  to  atone  for  the 
zh  thou  hast  done  me.  Make  thy  peace  with  heaven,  for  the 
)f  audit  is  at  hand  —  may  God  forgive  thee !" 
ission  was  now  ordered  to  move  towards  the  drop,  and  Esther 
sequence  obliged  to  quit  the  prison.  She  left  the  press-room, 
iy  through  the  crowd  which  had  collected  outside  the  walls,  and 
>lf  almost  immediately  under  the  drop,  whence  she  could  obtain 
;w  of  the  execution,  as  if  she  anticipated  a  horrible  satisfaction 
ig  the  dying  struggles  of  that  man  who  had  rendered  hor  con- 
i  world  one  of  unmitigated  misery ;  and,  perhaps,  prepared  for 
more  miserable  in  a  world  eternal.  The  vehement  exacerbations 
ihe  was  struggling,  were  but  too  visible  to  those  around  her ; 
on,  however,  was  soon  called  to  those  more  arresting  objects 
lad  assembled  to  behold.  Her  breath  came  from  her  lungs  in 
iodic  gaspings,  while  the  blood  v/as  forced  into  her  very  fore- 
:  violence  of  the  conflict  wiiliin  her ;  yet  she  uttered  not  a  ciy. 
3  still  written  legibly  in  every  lineament  of  her  quivering  coun 
ic  made  a  desperate  effort  to  be  composed,  and  in  part  succeed* 
;  tremor  of  the  lip,  and  a  faint,  hurried  catching  of  the  breath, 
than  a  lover's  whisper,  were  the  only  indications  of  those  active 
IS  of  emotion  which  were  busy  within  her  bosom.  T\\e  ^i\iMyn.«t 
?'jght  out,  and  appeared  upon  the  drop,  but  so  compXelaV^  'wasa 
fhat  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  up  the  ladder  to  ^ro  ip\aXtewft. 
Yted  wbUe  the  executioner  adjusted  tho  coTd,\o<J^Y^^  ta>3w» 
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.  ike  a  thins  anatched  from  the  grave,  and  into  which  the  spoik  of  aouiuil 

joad  been  just  struck,  than  a  creature  in  which  that  spark  was  about  to 

eztiDguished,  and  which  the  grave  was  ready  to  enclose.   The  foam  oo 

from  the  rornera  of  his  mouth,  while  the  thin  tear  forced  its  way  throi 

tho  closed  lids,  fearfulljr  denoting  tlie  horrors.which  were  darting  their  tfa 

sand  stints  into  his  affrighted  soul  There  was  a  death-tike  stillness  aou 

the  crowtL    Not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  tho  occasional  8ig;h  of  sympa 

or  the  sob  of  pity,  whilst  the  awful  preparations  were  making  previoui 

withdrawing  the  fatal  bolt    AH  tins  while,  Esther  kept  her  eye  fixed,  v 

anxious  earncsness,  upon  the  platform.    The  preparations  were  at  len 

completed,  and  the  cap  drawn  over  the  eyes  oi  the  criminal.    Ezpectat 

had  uecome  so  painfully  intense  among  the  crowd,  that  their  very  breathii 

were  audible*    The  bolt  was  now  about  to  be  withdrawn,  when  a  vc 

was  heard  from  among  the  assembled  multitude  —  '*Heis  innocent - 

am  forsworn !''    Every  eye  was  directed  towards  the  spot    The  spea 

had  fallen  to  the  earth  -^  it  was  Esther.    She  was  lif\ed  up,  but  no  s 

of  animation  appeared  in  her  now  ghastly  features.  She  was  mstantly  tal 

to  a  neishbourin^  surgeon,  but  no  blood  followed  the  lancet — shen 

dead.  The  sherinhappened to  be  on  the  spot,  and  immediately  ordered 

execution  to  bo  suspended,  until  more  tangible  evidence  should  be  obta 

od.    In  the  pocket  of  the  unhappy  girl,  whom  ClifK)rd  had  so  cruelly  ab 

doned,  was/bund  a  written  confession  which  confirmed,  in  every  particul 

what^he  had  declared  upon  his  trial.    He  was  immediately  respited,  s 

eventuidly  released  ,*  yet  the  blight  of  infamy  was  upon  him.  He  was  gh 

back,  indeed,  to  existence,  but  his  peace  of  mind  was  gone.    His  life  n 

inglorious,  still  not  without  fruit    it  was  a  sombre  and  a  chequered  see 

He  had  been  stunned  by  the  shock,  to  which  he  had  so  nearly  fallei 

victim.  He  had  reaped  the  bitter  harvest  of  seduction.   All  his  bnght  pn 

pects  had  been  blasted  ;  be  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  rest  of  his  dt 

should  be  spent  in  making  atonement  for  the  past,  and  preparing  for  tl 

future  which  is  eternal.    He  lived  an  outcast,  but  died  a  penitent 
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[From  "  7^  BnglUA  Anrmal,"  for  1835.] 

At  the  extremity  of  a  lonely  valley,  overlooking  the  ever-changt 
ocean,  stood  Combe  Court,  one  of  those  picturesque  structures  which  t 
antiquary  would  refer  to  the  period  when  tho  castle  gave  place  to  I 
castellated  mansion.  Combe  Court,  however,  in  point  of  extent,  coi 
not  properly  lay  claim  to  so  imposing  a  title  as  the  latter.  Its  design  h 
origmaUy  been  quadrangular,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  buildii 
consisted  of  a  rude  tower,  which  bore  the  marks  of  having  once  be 
strongly  fortified.  But  the  old  place  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  evil  days,  a: 
their  was  an  air  of  neglect  ana  dilapidation  about  it,  which  told  of  coin 
.  dent  decay  in  the  fortunes  of  its  possessors.    Its  occupant,  who  was  local 

*  Lord  Byron's  remark,  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,**  is  becomiai 

tmisin.    The  leading  passages  in  this  little  narrative  form  part  of  the  roiBan 

hutmry  of  a  celebrated  smuggler,  nearly  a  century  aso,  respecting  whom  ■• 

inuUtiona  hare  been  current  on  our  wettem  oataX*    wxa»  ^ortiooa  of  the  ale 

han  neccesaarily  been  altered,  and  a  ainular  \i\ken7\vtt\M«a\ak«a'wifi3a^QbAiK 

laclor,  but  thaJaaia  \m  undMAijid. 
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I  by  tbe  name  of  "  Souire  Hartland,"  was  an  individual  who  had 
in  the  higher  ranks  oi  society,  and  whose  family  had  in  the  olden 
eld  DO  unioipoitant  position  in  the  district  with  which  it  had  for  cen- 
been  identified.  But  their  fortunes  hod  been  shattered  during  the 
3U8  times  of  the  civil  war ;  and  ths  patrimony  which  the  subject  of 
ary  came  into  possession  oif  was  reduced  almost  to  a  shadow  by  ad 
as  disastrous  as  it  was  unforeseen.  Hartland  smiled  on  the  pursuita 
extensive  smuggler,  and  permitted  him  to  lodge  a  valuable  cargo  in 
elUng ;  the  matter  got  wmd,  and  he  was  exchequered  in  an  immense 
The  blow  was  overwhelming,  and  Hartland,  who  had  for  several 

represented  the  venerable  little  borough  of in  Parliament,  with- 

wholly  from  society,  and  confined  himself  to  the  solitude  of  Combe 
which,  with  one  small  farm,  was  all  that  he  could  now  call  his  own. 
itred  to  the  government  had  become  deep  and  indelible,  and  he  soon 
ed  his  acquaintance  with  his  old  friends  the  ^mug^lers.  Hartland 
!en  united  in  early  youth  to  a  woman  whose  gent^  and  feminini 
ivas  ill  adapted  for  the  stormy  life  which  aweuted  her;  and  he  luid  an 
on,  named  Walter,  who,  almost  from  his  infancy^  displayed  so  decided 
iality  for  salt  water,  that  his  father — little  foreseeing  the  events 
were  to  take  place — consented  to  his  entering  the  naval  service 
he  was  scarcely  twelve  years  old. 

e  wild  life  and  hazardous  pursuits  of  the  followers  of  tiae  "firee 
'  had  many  charms  for  a  man  of  the  bold  and  resdess  tem- 
ent  of  Hartland ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  began  to  be 
fed  that  his  fishing  smack  bore  richer  freights  than  herrings  or  mack- 
— still,  owin^  probably  to  tbe  extreme  sedusion  of  the  situation,  and 
eat  caution  cmserved  by  his  confederates,  he  had  hitherto  escaped  th« 
9f  the  revenue  officers.  Shortly  before  the  time  when  this  story 
ences,  Walter  Hartland,  to  whom  his  father  was  passionately,  at- 
!,  paid  his  birth-place  a  visit,  after  many  years'  absence.  The  youth- 
mtenant  «ouId  not  long  remain  at  the  '*  Court,"  without  discovering 
lis  father  was  deeply  engaged  in  -smuggling  transactions.  As  an 
of  his  majesty's  navy,  he  was  thus  plac^  in  a  delicate  and  difficult 
m ;  and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  seriously  remonstrating  with 
her  on  the  great  hazard  and  disgrace  attendant  upon  such  a  calling ; 
3  warning  was  unheeded.  Mrs.  Hartland  then  united  in  imploring 
sband  to  abandon  all  connexion  with  the  lawless  men  with  whose 
9s  he  had  become  involved  — but  Hartland's  mind  was  then  intently 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  very  extensive  transaction  in 
he  had  embarked  nearly  all  his  gains, — visions  of  wealth  again 
.  before  his  eyes,  —  and  the  proffered  counsel  was  spumed  with 
At  length  words  arose  between  Walter  and  his  father,  and  the 
n  the  heat  of  the  moment  uttered  imprecations  **  not  loud  but  deep" 
t  his  son,  which  ended  in  a  parting  as  abrupt  as  it  was  melancholy, 
ie  was  cast  Thomas  Hartland  henceforth  became  a  professed 
ler. 

occupation  of  a  smuggler  b  looked  upon  with  very  different  impres- 
ly  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  to  those  which  are  commonly  asso- 
with  it  by  the  dwellers  in  inland  districts ;  and  however  demoraU- 
id  pernicious  it  may  really  be  to  those  who  pursue  it,  the  followers  of 
ree  trade"  are,  even  at  the  present  day,  received  outwardly  with  the 
l^gree  of  notice  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  legitimate  pursuits 
anHerce  and  industry.  This  fact  was  exemplified  in  the  present 
36 ;  and  those  who  had  received  the  '*  Squire"  after  his  inisfortiJknes, 
eld  words  and  averted  looks^  now  that  rumours  of  his  returning 
beg^  to  prevail,  would  have  sou^t  his  society  with  the  same  eager- 
I  erer.    Bit  they  overshot  their  mark  with  Hartland. 
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Shortly  after  Walter's  departure,  the  expected  cargo  mrnYed,  and  wai 
housed,  tor  the  first  time  since  the  fatal  discovery  which  had  fonnerlj  ledto 
fais  ruin,  in  the  cellars  of  Combe  Court,  prior  to  its  transmission  into  tbe 
interior  of  the  country.  Extensive  preparations  had  been  made  for  tliii 
purpose  the  following  evening,  when  Hartland  and  several  of  hia  leading 
^tners  in  the  undertaking,  who  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  hour  fiira 
tor  the  approach  of  their  confederates,  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
receipt  of  a  communication  to  the  effect  that  the  run  bad  reached  the  ears  of 
the  revenue  officers,  and  that  a  force  was  to  be  despatched  that  evening  to 
eficct  the  seizure  of  the  goods.  This  intelligence  fell  like  4  thunderbolt 
upon  the  little  party  assembled  at  Combe  Court.  The  most  daring  and 
experienced  lost  for  the  noonient  their  presence  of  mind  ;  and  now  it  was 
that  the  singular  boldness  and  decision  of  the  character  of  their  leader  first 
shone  clearly  out.  Although  almost  every  shilling  he  possessed  in  the 
world  was  at  stake,  he  appeared  unusually  cool  and  collected,  and  was  "  up 
and  doing,"  whilst  others  thought  There  was  only  one  chance  of  saving 
the  property,  and  that  was  by  opposing  force  to  force.  Ruin  started  him  in 
the  luce  in  the  event  of  a  seizure ;  and  should  the  attempt  at  resirtance 
prove  successful,  the  machinery  already  in  operation  would  secure  the  safety 
of  the  goods,  and  provide  for  his  support  in  another  land. 

At  that  hour  it  was  certainly  a  bold  step.  Before  the  plan  of  defence 
had  been  fixed  upon,  the  assailants  might  perhaps  be  within  the  vicinity  of 
the  house.  It  yet  wanted  two  hours  for  the  time  fixed  for  the  arrival  oi'^tht 
associates  of  tne  smugglers,  and  there  was  no  time  to  send  for  aid,  which 
under  other  circumstances  mi^ht  easily  have  been  procured  from  a  village 
devoted  to  their  interests,  further  on  the  coast.  The  party  at  the  Court 
consisted  of  only  eight  persons,  excluding  Mrs.  Ilartiand  and  a  female 
servant,  whose  alarm  may  wcU  be  imagined. 

It  is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  lamentable,  how  soon  association  with  those 
with  whom  crime  is  familiar  hardens  the  heart.  Men  shrink  at  first,  but 
their  better  feelings  rapidly  become  deadened,  and,  advancing  step  by  step, 
at  last  they  plunge  into  the  abyss,  and  enter  without  fear  or  nesitation 
upon  undertakings  from  which  they  would  once  have  recoiled  with  horror. 
Such  is  but  too  c^en  the  case  with  those  who,  like  the  smuggler,  make  no 
scruple  in  evading  the  law ;  and  Hartland,  who  had  belonged  to  the  high- 
born and  the  far- descended,  now  had  become  so  far  desperate  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain  as  deliberately  to  plan  a  scheme  which  must  certainly  be 
attended  with  the  loss  of  human  life. 

The  familiarity  of  the  smugglers  with  scenes  of  peril  and  adventure,  in 
some  measure,  made  up  for  the  smallnees  of  their  number ;  but  it  was  the 
capabilities  of  the  building  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  that  they  mainlT 
relied  on.  The  windows  of  the  tower,  which  we  have  already  spoken  01, 
were  placed  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  and  intersected  by 
massive  stone  mullions  placed  close  together ;  and  had  the  defenders  been 
sufficiently  numerous,  the  place  might  certainly  have  been  held  against  a 
very  superior  force  unsupported  by  artillery,  cut  there  was  a  short  ranee 
of  building  connected  with  the  tower,  which  was  only  partly  covered  by  ue 
loop-holes  in  the  latter ;  the  great  object,  therefore,  now  was  to  secure  thie 
part  of  the  dwelling  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  surprise  at  some  parti- 
cular point.  The  preparations  for  defence  were  soon  completed  ;  the  ibr- 
niture  was  piled  in  masses  in  defence  of  the  doors  and  windows  ;  and  all 
the  fire-arms  and  other  defensive  weapons  were  prepared  and  arranged.for 
action,  and  placed  for  security  within  the  walls  of  the  tower. 

The  twilight  was  deepenmg  into  darkness,  when  a  small  party  of  men 
marched  cautiously,  yet  rapidly,  alon^  a  narrov/  winding  road,  which  led 
down  the  valley  towards  the  abode  of  HaxVLatid.    "^^eucn  ^^u«c^  cvw  teach- 
iogapwit  in  the  road  at  a  ehort  dialance  m  ttit  teax  ov  >2Ek«  \)iVKi\<^Ba:^\Rfiu 
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wUob  was  concealed  from  the  obscnration  of  its  inmatcd  by  the  maerive 
proportions  of  on  intervening  rock  that  threw  its  broad  shadow  far  acroM 
the  narrow  valley.  The  night  was  profoundly  calm,  and  the  measured, 
yet  scarce-heard  tramp  of  their  footsteps,  witli  the  hoarse  gurgling  of  a  stream 
wUeh  forced  its  way  along  the  bed  of  thp  ^len,  alone  broke  tiie  deep  still- 
new.  The  aged  structure  seemed  wrapped  in  gloom ;  and  not  a  single 
ray  of  light  gave  token  of  human  liabitation. 

*' Who  goes  there  ?^  said  Hartland,  from  one  of  the  loop-holes  of  the 
tower,  as  me  strangers  marched  onward,  and  neared  the  principal  entrance. 

**  In  the  King's  name,^'  replied  a  firm  voice,  **  we  demand  an  entrance, 
or  we  will  force  it" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  —  a  death-like  stillness — and  then  the 
shaip  report  of  a  musket,  followed  by  a  stifled  groan,  told  the  result.  The 
Buddenness  and  unexpected  violence  oftiie  defence  stunned  the  assailants ; 
and  they  disappeared  in  the  darkness  just  as  the  second  flash  of  light  from 
til  the  smugglers  simultaneously  conveyed  another  lesson  of  the  uselese- 
nes8,  indeed  madness,  of  attempting  to  force  an  entrance  against  odds  so 
immensely  in  favour  of  the  assailed.  The  next  quarter  of  an  hour  was 
inssed  by  the  outlaw  and  his  little  band  in  agonizing  anxiety ;  but  all  re- 
maining quiet,  they  concluded  that  the  king's  oilicers  had  retreated  for  a  rein- 
forcement. A  shrill  whistle  was  soon  after  recognised  as  a  signal  of 
the  approach  of  the  people  who  had  been  engaj^ed  to  assist  in  the  removal 
of  the  goods ;  and  before  many  minutes  had  clasped  they  began  to  arrive 
in  conaderable  numbers.' 

About  two-thirds  of  the  cargo  had  been  removed  out  of  harm's  way, 
when  the  scouts  came  in  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  smugglers  immediately 
gathered  aronnd  their  leader  —  tiie  lights  were  extinguished — the  drivers 
of  the  pack-horses  sbampered  away,  and  all  again  was  still.  Afler  a  brief 
bat  anxious  consultation,  it  was  decided  that  iTshow  of  defence  should  at 
first  be  kept  up,  and  then  that  the  parties  should  escape  by  the  postern  of 
the  tower  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  This  plan  was,  however,  hastily 
abandoned  on  learning  from  an  almost  breathless  scout,  who  had  been  sent 
ap  the  glen,  that  the  king's  officers  were  at  hand  in  j^reat  force,  and  there- 
fore it  was  probable  they  would  surround  the  building.  The  smu^lers 
instantly  fled  ;  but  one  of  the  party,  more  devilish  than  the  rest,  wiuout 
Hartland's  knowledge,  set  several  of  the  bales  which  yet  remained  in  the 
cellars,  on  fire,  before  he  quitted  the  tower. 

The  revenue  officers  advanced  with  extreme  caution  and  gradually  closed 
round  the  building.  Preparations  were  made  for  forcing  the  principal 
entrance,  when  the  appearance  of  a  deep  glow  of  light  within  the  tower  made 
(beta  suddenly  pause.  Presently  their  suspicions  were  confirmed,  and  a 
dense  column  of  smoke  began  to  issue  from  the  windows  and  crevices 
tccompanied  by  the  crackling  of  timber  and  other  combustibles.  The  fore- 
ngfat  of  the  officer  in  command  was  probably  the  moans  of  saving  several 
lives.  He  anticipated,  from  the  great  strength  and  solidity  of  the  walls, 
tbat  the  fire  would  be  confined  to  the  tower ;  and  he  apprehended,  not 
without  reason,  that  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  might  have  been  left  within  it. 
He  therefore  judged  it  prudent  to  await  the  issue  at  a  safe  distance.  The 
nusii  had' scarcely  withdrawn,  when  a  fearful  crash  burst  on  the  night  air ; 
the  massive  walls  cracked  and  shivered  to  their  foundation — a  mass  of 
billing  materials  was  driven  far  upward  and  scattered  around  over  field  and 
flood.  The  report  of  the  explosion  rattled  along  the  rocks  of  the  shore  and 
Ttlley  like  successive  salvos  of  artillery ;  and  the  sea-mews  and  othec 
tenants  of  the  craio  shrieked  hi  chorus,  alarmed  by  the  TeileTa.\AOTi  o'CtiovMa 
iianiisni. 

*  #  *  ♦  * 

MOar^dimMtnHm night  Tbomai  Hartland  was  beaido^uo  mow  ou^3q» 
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court  of  Devon.  Years  pasBed  <away.  Walter  Hartland  returned  to  Ui 
,once  happy  home,  and  found  it  deserted  and  desolate.  His  parents  wen 
•opposed  to  be  numbered  with  the  dead  —  and  he  now  recalled  with  a  1n(- 
ter  pang  the  quarrel  with  his  father  which  had  led  to  his  departure.  He 
knelt  and  offered  up  a  prayer  to  his  Creator  for  forgiveness,  and  then 

departed  with  a  heavy  heart.        * 

*  *  *  *  *  .  41 

.  The  years  1746-7  were  distinguished  on  the  northern  coast  of  DeYon,  for 
the  extraordinary  daring  and  remarkable  dexterity  of  the  smugglers.  Tht 
ef&rts  of  the  servants  of  government,  although  skillful  and  persevering 
became  almost  unavailinor.  Seizures  were  rarely  eflfected,  and  then  seldom 
without  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  revenue  omcers  at  last  declared  their 
belief  that  the  smugglers  must  be  under  the  protection  of  his  satanic  majesty 
in  person  ;  and  strange  stories  began  to  be  circulated  concerning  a  dark 
-  figure  who  was  frequently  seen  taking  an  active  part  in  directing  or  assist- 
ing their  operations.  This  individual  seemed  indeed  to  bear  a  charmed 
lifll^  always  the  last  to  retreat  in  time  of  danger  —  now  in  the  thick  of  the 
affray,  dealing  blows  with  fearful  effect  on  his  adversaries,  and  then,  liko  a 
will-o'-the-wisp,  eluding  their  ^rasp,  he  baffled  all  the  eflfbrts  to  take  him, 
with  singular  success  and  daring.  Suddenly,  however,  he  disappeared 
from  the  coast,  and  was  believed  to  have  perished  in  a  desperate  encounter 
in  the  month  of  January,  1747.  Such  was  not  the  case :  the  stranger  was 
Thomas  Hartland,  whose  romantic  history  we  shall  now  resume. 

Few  spots  in  the  Britibh  seas  then  presented  greater  advantages  for  the 
residence  of  a  smuggler  than  Lundy  Island.  From  its  situation,  it  might 
be  said  to  form  the  key  of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  its  capabilities  for  the 
purposes  cither  of  defence  or  concealment,  were  certainly  unrivalled.  The 
appearance  of  Lundy  Island,  when  viewed  from  seaward,  is  sin^ilarly  pic- 
turesque and  dreary.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  inaccessible  rocks, 
which  oflen  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  01 
the  ocean,  in  some  parts  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  ima^ne  it 
one  vast  fortification,  with  loop-holes  at  occasional  intervals ;  whilst  in 
others,  the  black  and  overhanging  summits  of  the  clifls,  worn  into  vast 
caverns  and  yawning  excavations  by  the  assault  of  the  waves,  create  fearful 
apprehensions  of  their  instability  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  from  beneath. 
Here  the  sea  —  even  during  the  gentle  breezes  of  summer  —  is  s^om 
altogether  tranquil :  and,  on  the  calmest  day,  the  deep  intonations,  and 
ceaseless  war  of  the  waters  as  they  dash  idly  against  the  rocks,  come  im- 
pressively on  the  ear,  when  heard  on  the  summit  of  the  steep.  But  it  is  in 
stormy  weather  that  Lundy  Island  is  seen  to  most  advantage ;  and  the 
wildness  and  sublimity  of  the  scene  at  such  periods  is  certainly  not  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  our  western  coast, —  then  indeed 


•when  all  that  sea 


The  terrible  Atlantic,  breaks  its  rocks 
In  thundering  conflict,  the  unearthly  howl 
Might  almost  wake  the  dead." 

The  only  entrance  to  this  remarkable  island  is  a  steep  windins  path 
through  the  rocks  on  the  eastern  beach,  scarcely  sufHcient  to  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  two  persons  abreast.    On  every  other  side  it  is  securely  fortified 
by  nature  against  the  assaults  of  man.     A  retreat  affording  such  extraop> 
dinary  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  wild  and  hazardous 
jMofession,  did  not  escape  the  far-sighted  glance  of  Hartland.    He,  how« 
ever  deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  until  time  should  have  so  changed  his 
apj^arancc  and  obliterated  the  remembrance  o?\vvs\uRVorj  ^^\^\civ^lMa 
readencein  t^saatural  stronahold  a  maXler  ot  acG.\iuV>|.  ^^  ^cssS^pMa 
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sad  his  reaadence^on  the  coast  of  Holland  when  he  first  quitted  his  native 
aantry.  After  many  years  had  elapsed,  durin  <;  wliich  ho  had  commanded 
k  amuggling  lug£rer,  which  traded  to  the  southern  coast  of  England,  he 
la^n  occaaionally  to  revisit  his  native  shores,  his  former  knowledge  ot 
iffh«h  now  conduced  most  materially  to  his  success.  In  course  of  time  he 
noAned  himself  exciusivelv  to  this  trade,  how  succcssfullv  wo  have  already 
^ced  at  Lundy  Island,  which  had  in  his  early  youtfi  been  populous, 
iTM  now  desolate  and  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  a  Frendi  privateer ;  the  proprietor  was  therefore  anxious  co  obtain  an 
Qcaipant,  and  closed  with  Hartland  on  easy  terms. 

Our  hero  soon  formed  a  little  colony  around  him,  and  before  many 
montha  had  elapsed,  a  group  of  cottages  nestlcfl  amongst  the  rocks  near  the 
entrance  of  the  8ins;ular  pass  from  the  beach.     It  was  a  wild  little  place,  and 
bora  all  the  indications  that  its  inhabitants  ploughed  the  deep  and  not  the 
Itad.    In  outward  appearance  indeed  it  might  have  been  taken  for  a  fish- 
ing; village  —  for  nets  hanging  to  dry,  strings  offish,  the  tackling  of  a  boat, 
or  A  broken  oar,  met  the  eye  on  either  side:  but  the  pursuits  of  its  people 
lere  of  a  less  peaceful  character,  and  oftentimes  the  place  was  the  hauni 
of  Hien  whose  lives  were  as  desperate  as  their  fortunes.    Hartland,  how- 
oicr,  although  chiefly  engrossed  with  the  more  lucrative  profession  of 
MMgglin^,  did  not  lase  sight  of  the  occupations  of  his  youth ;  for  he 
kitrodaced  live-stock,  and  even  deer  into  the  island,  and  sometimes  him- 
idr  took  into  hand  the  plough  and  the  sickle.    His  own  dwelling  was 
■laated  within  hail  of  the  village,  at  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  commanding 
IB  extensive  view  over  the  waters  of  the  C  hanncl.    Here  he  lived  —  at  once 
ODiting  the  opposite  pursuits  of  smuggler,  farmer,  and  fisherman  ;  com* 
■lading  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  little  band  of  men  he  had  progressive- 
Ij  attached  to  his  fortunes,  and  ensuring  their  fidelity  by  the  kindness  as 
wdl  ds  by  the  firmness  of  his  character.    That  such  an  individual,  or  per- 
Wps  we  may  say,  such  a  community,  should  have  dwelt  in  security  on  an 
innd  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Devon,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
eeotary,  may  well  be  deemed  an  anomaly  at  the  present  day  —  but  such 
«u  nevertheless  the  fact.     Suspicion  certainly  was  excited,  and  the  island 
lad  more  than  once  been  subjected  to  the  visits  of  the  officers  of  govern- 
OMBt;  but  such  were  the  precautions  taken,  and  such  the  skill  of  Hart- 
Ind,  that  the  search  was  unattended  with  any  unpleasant  result.    He  met 
ill  the  inquiries  of  the  officers  with  apparent  openness  and  unconcern  ;  drew 
(iKir  attention  to  the  flourishing  state  of  his  farm  and  his  live  stock,  and 
Nidom  failed  to  send  them  away.coinpletely  blinded  by  his  hospitality  and 
^  adroitness.    He  was  not  so  fortunate,  however,  with  his  landlord,  who 
lOMi  discovered  that  he  had  let  his  property  at  too  low  a  rent :  many  dis- 
potes  arose,  and  several  attempts  were  actually  made  to  dispossess  him  by 
oain  force :  but  he  continued  (o  keep  possession ;  blocked  up  the  pass, 
«Qd  openly  set  his  opponents  at  defiance. 

"  Ellen,**  said  Hartland  to  his  wife,  one  afternoon  in  September,  *'  walk 
^h  me  to  SL  Helen's  Chapel,  the  Adventure  is  expected  up  the  Channel, 
•ad  I  hear  that  sharks  are  abroad." 

They  walked  almost  in  silence  to  the  loftiest  elevation  of  the  island,  and 
Biutland  seated  himself  on  afragmentof  the  ancient  chapel,  and  anxiously 
•canned  with  his  olass  the  surrounding  ocean.  There  was  something  in 
^  mouldering  ruin  of  tlmt  solitary  Utde  Christian  temple  looking  out  in 
^  wild  spot  over  the  waste  of  waters,  that  appealed  impressively  to  the 
jrolinga  even  of  such  a  man  as  Hartland,  whose  heart,  though  deeply 
Mened,  was  still  alive  at  time  to  better  impulses. 

"  Ilaitland,'*  said  Ellen  —  as  he  laid  down  his  glass  after  a  long  pause  -;- 
'I  have  been  thinking  of  the  happy  day  that  we  passed  together  at  thia 
pot  when  Walter  was  four  yean  old :  the  recoUecUon  is  mouro&A  cn^si 
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at  this  lapse  of  years,  when  that  dear  boy  is  either  no  igore^  or  knows  no 
whether  nis  unhappy  parents  are  numbered  with  the  living  or  the  dead 
Hartlandi  I  am  weary  of  our  present  miserable  life :  we  are  growing  ok 
now,  and  ought  to  be  at  peace.  You  never  go  out  with  the  logger,  out  ] 
expect  to  see  you  brought  back  to  me  a  lifeless  corse." 

"Away  with  this  womanish  folly,  Bllen,"  replied  Hartland, —  bnl 
there  was  something  about  his  manner  which  contradicted  hia  words,  fo 
Ellen  had  opened  the  flood-gates  of  his  memory 

"You  spokeof  Walter— and  what  of  Walter?" 

"  He  is  living,  Eilcn.  I  have  heard  this  morning  that  the  Wasp  revenix 
cruiser  is  expected  in  the  Channel,  and  that  her  commander's  name  ii 
Hartland — it  must  be  he." 

The  mother  clasped  her  hands. 

"  And  you  expect  he  will  pay  Lundy  a  visit  ?" 

'*He  may  be  our  —  ruin,  Ellen.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  quit  the  tiad< 
before  lon^,  now  that  he  is  come  on  the  station." 

At  this  mstant  his  attention  became  fixed  by  the  appearance  of  a  sail  iq 
the  distant  horizon  ;  at  last  he  laid  down  his  glass,  and  said:  "  I  must  gc 
with  the  Adventurer  to-night,  EUlen  ;  my  word  is  pledged  with  my  partnen 
in  the  venture,  but  I  had  rather  it  had  been  any  other  night  in  the  yeaj 
than  this.  It  may  be  folly,  but  I  always  dread  the  anniversary  of  the  lasl 
fatal  night  at  the  Court  —  nothing  ever  prospers  that  is  done  on  that  day.' 

Ellen  Hartland  turned  pale  at  this  intelligence ;  but  she  knew  that  it 
was  useless  to  remonstrate  with  her  husband  aflcr  his  word  had  beei 
pledged  :  for  lawless  as  was  his  profession,  he  had  never  yet  been  koowi 
to  break  his  word. 

The  evening  was  drawing  on  apace  when  the  lugger,  loaded  with  i 
valuable  car^o,  neared  the  eastern  beach.  It  was  not  without  a  sope^ 
ElJtious  thrill  of  impending  misfortune  that  Hartland  pushed  off  to  hif 
favourite  vessel  that  night;  —  he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  confident  spiril 
which  he  usually  possessed  on  similar  occasions,  and  paced  the  alter 
deck  apparently  unconscious  of  all  around  him,  until  aroused  by  Captaii 
Penlemck. 

"  Donner!  master  Hartland,  you  look  confoundedly  squally  to  night!" 

**  Oh,  nothing,  Pen.  I  have  not  been  exactly  in  trim  —  but  there's  a  cleai 
sky  aloft  now.  You  know  the  Wasp  is  expected  in  the  channel,!  fancy?' 

"Oh  ah,  but  he'll  never  sting  us  —  donner!  he  thinks  himself  d — c 
deep,  that  fellow,  but  he  must  be  a  d  —  d  deal  deeper  before  he'll  catd 
Martin  Penlerrick." 

**  Ay  ay,  Pe.i,'  but  the  Wasp's  in  new  hands  now  my  boys,  they  say 
Luff  George —  there,"  said  Hartland,  speaking  to  the  helmsman,  as  tn 
lugger  neared  the  coast,  "  the  old  craft's  done  wonders  to-night — we  mos 
keep  her  off  for  an  other  half  hour." 

The  wind  freshened  considerably  with  Xhe  turn  of  the  tide,  and  the  a|» 

pearance  of  the  night  was  becoming  wild,  if  not  stormy.      This  was  nO 

observed  without  some  anxiety  by  the  smugglers;  calm  weather  wasof  es 

sential  importance  in  landing  a  car^ro ;  however,  the  run  on  the  present  oecft 

sion  was  to  be  made  at  perhaps  the  most  favourable  spot  on  the  whole  list 

of  coast  for  such  an  undertaking ,  so  that  unless  the  ni^ht  turned  out  acttt 

ally  stormy,  there  was  little  to  apprehend  in  the  9hape  oi  danger.  Hartlsm 

for^^t  all  his  forebodings  in  the  anxious  excitement  of  the  moment  as  tfa( 

Adventure  stood  in  for  the  shore.    The  tide,  fanned  by  the  freshness  of  tiM 

breeze,  rolled  onwards  in  its  advance,  with  ag£;ravated  violence  from  tbi 

main;  the  lugo^er  which  was  deeply  laden,  rolled  heavily,  and  was  frequeii< 

i/j^  struck  by  a  be&vy  sea  fore  and  afl.    Ri^ht  a-\\ead,  ^immerinfir  throud 

the  darkness  and  the  scud,  a  sohlary  8\o;na\-\\o\\loT\  \he  coqaV  eQv\<\^w«^ 

discerned;  the  Adventure  then  hoisted  tk Vaniem,  axA  \mw«  ^wm  \^|^' 
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AMioo^  as  tve  have  stated,  Cam  Core  was  singularly  adapted  for  the  8uc« 
cessful  prosecution  of  a  smuggling  adventure,  yet  it  required  no  small  de^^ree 
of  local  skill  and  knowledge,  on  a  dark  and  boisterous  night,  to  steer  a  vessel 
safely  within  the  entrance  of  the  natural  basin  or  harbour  where  the  landing 

I  was  to  be  efiected.  On  one  side  a  lofty  ledge  of  rocks,  which  contracted 
mto  a  curve  at  their  extremity,  shot  out  into  deep  water ;  and  on  the  op- 
posite side,  a  largo  and  steep  mass  of  shingles,  thickly  covered  with  sand 
and  bent,  rose  as  the  coast  receded.  A  considerable  rivulet  trickled  over  the 
hard  sandy  bottom  at  ebb  tides,  along  the  foot  of  this  narrow  openings 
which  afRjrded,  except  in  very  stormy  weather,  a  tolerably  secure  shelter  to 
a  few  coasters  or  small  craO.  This  place  was  situated  about  half  a  mile 
from  Combe  Court,  and  Hartland's  hfc  had  probably  been  originally 
partly  influenced  by  the  facilities  which  it  offered  to  the  trade  of  the 
:     amaggler. 

! '        Captain  Penlcrrick  himself  took  the  helm  as  the  vessel  rapidly  neared 
the  cove :  **  Port,  there,  port  steady  !*'  sung  out  Hartland,  as  she  entered 
*       the  deeply  agitated  element ;  and  dashing  through  the  breakers,  in  another 
I ;.     minute  her  sails  were  down,  and  she  was  brought  up  in  comparatively 
>       HDooth  water  within  the  narrow  channel.     The  contrast  was  as  striking 
u  it  was  instantaneous.    All  was  now  bustle  and  confusion.    The  san£ 
hills  became  covered  in  a  few  minutes,  as  if  by  ma^ic,  by  a  numerous 
jwity ;  the  hatches  were  thrown  open,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  the  disembarkation  of  the  cargo  commenced,  and  Hartland,  accom- 
panied by  the  mate,  came  ashore. 

It  was  a  wild  scene; — the  hoarse  voice  of  the  waters  in  the  channel 
mingling  with  the  crash  of  the  breakers  as  they  burst  against  the  rocky  coast 
with  fearful  violence ;  the  flashing  of  the  lights  as  they  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness,  with  almost  supernatural  rapidity,  sometimes 
l^eaming  on  the  lofly  and  dim-seen  rocks  and  dancing  waters,  sometimes 
i^ecting  the  wild  features  and  figures  of  the  smugglers  engaged  on  the 
beach ;  the  rattling  and  howling  of  the  wind  amongst  the  halfbent  sails 
and  tackling  of  the  lugger,  against  which  columns  oi  sparkling  spray  were 
I  frequently  bursting,  and  the  swinging  of  the  lantern  on  her  foremast  —  all 
combined  to  give  a  strange  and  vivid  effect  to  the  scene,  which  was  greatly 
aQs;mented  by  its  wild  and  hazardous  character.  More  than  half  the  cargo 
had  been  landed  and  conveyed  away  to  a  place  of  safety,  when  a  sunpressed 
eiy  of  danger  arose  amongst  the  smugglers  further  on  the  beacn,  which 
instantaneously  reached  the  watchful  ears  of  Hartland,  who  was  standing, 
almost  surrounded  with  the  drill,  at  its  edge.  He  comprehended  at  a 
tbou/yht  that  they  had  been  betrayed.  But  he  had  not  time  for  reflection, 
for  hn  stem  voice  had  scarcely  given  the  word  to  "  dowse  the  lights,"  before 
the  advanced  party  of  the  king's  oflicers  closed  with  the  foremost  of  the 
imugglers.  In  a  moment  every  light  was  extinguished  either  afloat  oi 
libo^  The  smugj^lers  were  completely  'Uaken  aback,"  and  the  well« 
hoown  voice  of  their  commander  to  "  stand  fast,"  was  for  the  first  time 
loRt  or  unheeded  in  the  confusion.  Hartland,  however,  did  not  lose  his  self^ 
poascHsion  ;  and,  aided  by  the  mate,  had  overpowered  three  of  his  assail- 
tnta,  who  were  on  the  point  of  gaining  the  boat,  but  such  was  the  darkness 
cf  Ibe  night  that  the  blows  aimed  for  a  foe  might  prove  fatal  to  a  friend. 
Hartland  saw  that  all  depended  on  the  possession  of  the  boat,  and  he  had 
jut  stepped  on  her  gunwale  with  the  mate,  and  was  on  the  point  of  shoving  . 
W  off)  when  he  was  seized  from  behind  by  an  iron  grasp.  He  lost  his 
balance,  and  fell  with  his  assailant  on  the  verge  of  the  surf,  before  bis 
comrade  had  time  to  effect  any  thin/»  in  his  aid.  A  deadly  atwx^'o^^  ivvvi 
'  ensued,  and  Hartland  had  just  freed  himself  from  the  ^ipe  o?  V\\a  eTveia^, 
»3fc»  /ell  into  the  water  with  a  heavy  plunge,  when  olheia  o^  lV\Ci  Vxtv^a 
tScenteizedbim,  and  be  was  dragged  upon  the  ^ore  by  thdt  iovDX  efetf^' 
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The  beach  was  clear  of  emugglen,  and  the  Adfenture  wia  tifanding 
to  sea  I 

The  morning  found  Hartlond  a  prisoner  in  the  home  of  bis  &thers.  He 
bad  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  mental  stupefaction,  for  be  hadbc^n  reco^ 
iiised  when  conveyed  to  the  Court  by  a  roan  who  had  iormeriy  been  his 
tenant  As  he  lay  alone  in  darkness  and  in  sohtude,  the  recollection  of  ths 
murder  of  the  king's  officer  on  that  very  spot  pressed  upon  his  mind  with 
painful  intensity.  He  saw  nothing  but  a  felon's  death  before  him ;  and  he 
called  to  mind  the  counsel  and  the  warnings  of  his' excellent  wife  with  the 
deepest  remorse  and  agony  of  spirit.  Exhausted  by  the  vividness  of  his 
sensations,  he  had  late  in  the  morning  dropped  into  a  troubled  and  uneai^ 
slumber,  when  he  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  sentinels,  who 
informed  him  that  a  female  was  without  seeking  for  admission.  Almost 
before  he  had  time  to  inquire  the  name  of  the  stranger,  his  wife,  enveloped 
in  a  huge  cloak,  softly  opened  the  door,  and  he  could  scarcely  believe  the 
vision  to  be  real  until  bis  own  Ellen  fell,  almost  fainting,  into  his  aims. 
Hartland  wept  aloud. 

"  My  Hartland,"  she  whispered,  after  the  sentinel  had  retired,  "  I  am 
come  to  save  you.  Penlerrick  has  behaved  nobly,  and  will  be  off  Black* 
water  Cove  to-nisht  when  the  tide  flows." 

Hartland  stared  in  mute  astonishment 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Ellen  ?  how  am  I  to  escape  from  tfaia 
place  ?  If  you  reckon  upon  bribing  the  fi^uards  you  will  find  yourself  disap- 
pointed, and  any  attempt  at  rescue  would  now  be  madness." 

'*I  have  thought  of  neither,  love.  Change  a  part  of  your  dress  with  mt 
—  wrap  this  cloak  about  you,  and  trust  to  lirie  for  the  rest" 

Hartland  at  first  remonstrated,  but  his  wife's  resolution  was  formed  ;  the 
transformation  was  quickly  effected,  and  he  was  about  to  clasp  the  being| 
who  had  given  so  beautiful  a  proof  of  the  depth  of  woman's  anection  aira 
constancy,  to  his  bosom  for  the  last  time,  when  she  said,  *' Hartland,  I  have 
two  solemn  requests  to  make  before  we  part '  Promise  me  —  nay,  swear  it 
by  Him  who  is  almighty  and  all-mercitiil,  that  from  this  day  you  quit  the 
accursed  trade  for  ever !" 

Hartland  pressed  his  wife's  hand  in  mute  acquiescence. 

^I  have  one  more  request.  Our  dear  Walter  is,  I  understand,  on  the 
lookout  for  the  Adventure  —  little  thinking  that  she  is  the  last  hope  of  his 
unhappy  father  —  and  it  is  possible  —  which  God  in  his  mercy  avert  I  •— 
that  you  may  meet  as  enemies.  Swear  then,  my  husband,  that  you  lift  not 
}'our  hand  against  your  son  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  do  this,  and  forget  not 
your  Creator,  Hartland,"  she  added  in  a  low  and  deeply-agitated  tonc^ 
"  and  then  can  I  die  in  peace-" 

Hartland  a£;ain  assented,  and  they  hastily  parted. 
.  The  smuggler  passed  the  sentinels  in  the  outer  room,  and  was  beginning 
to  breathe  with  renewed  hope,  when,  as  he  was  emerging  from  the  buildingp 
he  caught  the  voices  of  two  of  the  officers  who  had  taken  him  the  preceding 
niffht  His  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  stooped  consideiw 
ably,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  wife's  handkerchief,  as  if  distracted  with 
grier. 

**  What  strapping  wench  have  we  here,  Tom  ?"  said  the  foremost  of  the 
officers,  when  Hartland  advanced  from  the  threshold  —  "  Avast,  there,  old 
girl ;  been  administcrini;  some  comfort  within,  eh?" 

*^  Keep  back,  Jones,"  said   his  companion,  as  the  former  was  about  to 
advance,  and  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  supposed  female ;  "  let  her  alons 
— Mho  is  the  prisoncfa  wife,  poor  thing  I" 
Hart/and  passed  on  as  if  unconscious  oC  t\\e  pT^aQtvce  o^  axv^  qiv«. 
''Sbe  may  well  be  in  the  downSy'*  said  the  mccoud  -^cax^  %a^^  v^>pft 
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Tduir  eoaTanaUon  waa  almost  boyond  hearing  —  "  (bat  her  husband  *11 

iriiiff  for  the  old  buaineaa,  Pd  lay  a^uinca  to  l  groat" 

IVith  thu  comfortable  assurance,  Hartland  disappeared  round  an  angjle 

ftbe  building. 

t*  ****** 

It  was  with  deep  anxiety  that  this  bold  thcnigh  altered  man  waited  the 
am  of  the  tide  that  night  Black  water  Cove,  which  had  been  fixed  upon 
ff  his  embarkation,  was  situated  in  a  very  wjid  and  precipitous  part  of  the 
oast,  bui  seldom  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  He  had  reached  the  ap- 
loipted  place  of  refuge  early  in  the  adternoon ;  it  was  an  aged  structuiOy 
rhich  had  been  erected  —  at  what  period  and  for  what  purpose  is  un- 
LDown  —  in  a  narrow  descent  amongst  the  rocks  leading  to  the  beach, 
rhich  it  ahnost  overhung.  The  hours  passed  away  with  painful  tardiness  ; 
-time  appeared  to  the  restless  mina  of  Uie  outlaw  to  stand  still:  and  in 
he  occasional  ^usts  of  wind  wiiich  wailed  wildly  through  the  rain,  he  more 
ban  once  fancied  he  heard  the  sounds  of  his  pursuers.  As  he  listened  to 
lie  sullen  moaning  and  dashing  of  the  waves  on  the  rocky  shore  below,  he 
iiought  of  his  wife,  alone  and  deserted  on  the  wide  world,  and  of  his  son 
vhom  he  was  perhaps  never  destined  to  behold  more,  till  he  wept  —  stern 
18  had  been  his  soul  —  in  very  bitterness.  And  now  it  was  that  the  pure 
md  the  upright  man  would  have  clung  to  that  hope  which  never  forsakea 
iie  righteous  —  but  there  had  too  long  been  no  place  in  his  heart  for  holy 
iioa^ts ;  he  looked  not  (or  consolation  where  alone  it  was  to  be  found,  and 
Jierefore  he  was  desolate. 

Hartland  wandered  forth  from  his  retreat  at  nightfall,  and  climbed  to  the 
womit  of  the  cliffs,  which  commanded  an  extensive  view  over  the  channel 
leneath.  It  was  not  long  before  the  moon  rose,  but  she  sailed  amongst 
titensive  masses  of  dark  clouds,  whicii  imparted  an  endless  variety  of  tints 
0  the  scenery.  The  night  was  altogether  as  favourable  as  could  be  wished ; 
-the  wind  was  on  the  best  quarter  for  the  approach  of  the  lugger,  and 
na  fresh,  without  being  boisterous.  About  half-flood,  after  Hartland  had 
ooked  till  he  was  weary  on  the  gleaming  sea,  his  anxiety  was  painfully 
^(ed  by  the  appearance  of  a  human  figure  on  the  summit  of  the  lofly  cliff 
n  the  opposite  side  of  the  cove.  He  ^azed  at  the  object  for  some  time  to 
ionfince  nimself  that  it  was  not  a  point  of  the  rock,  but  it  was  not  long 
lefore  its  movements,  jwAjch  were  cleariy  thrown  out  on  the  sky-line,  as- 
Qred  him  of  its  realitjpPSl  thousand  agitating  thouo^hts  now  floated  across 
lis  mind.  Had  his  steps  been  traced,  or  did  the  stranger  belong  to  some 
arty  on  tho  watch  for  the  lugger  7  The  former  supposition  was  possible, 
«t  the  latter  seemed  altoj^ether  improbable ;  but  there  the  figure  remained, 
nd  it  was  quite  certain  that  no  person  would  station  himself  in  such  a 
Oiition  at  such  an  hour,  Unless  for  the  purposes  of  observation.  Whilst  he 
18  thus  engaged  in  anxious  thought,  the  Adventurer  at  last  came  in  sight 
nder  a  press  of  canvas ;  Hartland  rushed  to  the  beach  with  all  the  eageiv* 
eis  of  despair,  and  when  he  looked  up  to  the  dark  summit  of  the  disUnt 
lek,  the  figure  had  disappeared. 

The  lugger  hove-to  when  she  approached  near  the  vast  shadow  cast  by 
leclifl^,  and  a  boat  immediately  j>ut  off  from  her  to  the  shore,  opposite  tlie 
lined  building.  It  was  not  until  Hartland  had  embarked,  and  the  boat  had 
K»t  off  from  tlie  beach,  perhaps  two  cables'  length,  that  ho  became  aware 
lother  boat  had  come  into  the  cove.    The  circumstance  was  observed  at 
e  same  moment  by  the  crew  both  of  the  lugger  and  her  boat ;  Captain  Pen- 
rrick  instantly  signalled  Hartland,  and  putting  the  helm  up,  bore  down 
ion  him.    The  stranger  now  came  distinctly  m  sight :  sYve  ^ratt  a  VaTS^ 
Jley,  BpptLrentljr  well  wanned,  under  a  press  of  canvas,  and  c?\A«aus 
fare  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  her  larger  chase.  The  stnissVe  now  \>cc!M1» 
mssly  mtsimtiDg,  Tb9  maaggfem  atnined  every  necTeTttad  ^A  •Sl^3»X 
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art  could  accomplish,  but  the  experienced  eye  of  their  commander  tcld  hie 
that  it  would  bo  next  to  a  miracle  if  they  could  get  alongside  the  lu^ 
before  her  opponents ;  for  the  galley,  iinpelled  by  a  favouring  breeze,  eaine 
upon  her  chase  with  fearful  rapidity,  renierrick  also,  b}r  edging  in  turthe 
towards  the  shore,  now  saw  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  the  most  immi 
nent  hazard  of  being  taken  ;  but  he  was  determined  to  run  all  risks  to  sav 
Hartland.  The  higger  now  fired  at  the  king's  boat ;  and  the  contest  hai 
nearly  at  once  been  decided,  for  the  party  in  the  galley  heard  the  shot  wki 
close  a-head  of  her  bow.  The  echo  of  the  discharge  had  scarcely  dio 
away  amongst  the  rocks,  when  Hartland's  boat  was  close  alongside 
the  galley  having  dropped  slightly  astern  by  hugging  the  wind  too  cTosel; 
under  the  lee  of  the  land.  The  heart  of  the  outlaw,  which  had  been  altei 
natcly  rent  with  hope  and  anxiety  during  this  brief  but  animating  chase 
revived  when  he  neared  his  favourite  vessel ;  and  he  forgot,  in  tne  dee 
excitement  of  the  moment,  all  his  promises  and  his  perils,  when  he  sail 
that  there  was  now  no  alternative  but  to  struggle  hand  to  hand  with  dl 
officer  of  his  king.  The  crew  of  the  lugger,  who  had  watched  the  eni 
tions  of  their  shipmates  with  breathless  interest,  cheered  loudly  when  th 
little  boat  ran  alongside ;  the  lugger  instantly  paid  off,  in  order  to  get  tb 
wind  again  abaft  the  beam,  but  hefore  she  had  got  way,  the  galley  was  U] 
with  her.  Hartland  had  only  just  stepped  on  the  deck  of  the  lugger,  whe 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  king's  boat,  followed  by  several  others,  cut 
lass  in  hand,  boarded  on  her  lee-c[uarter  !  It  was  no  time  to  hesitate  j  - 
at  the  very  instant  Hartland  raised  his  pistol  at  the  young  officer,  th 
moon,  which  had  for  several  minutes  been  obscured  by  a  cloud,  shon 
brightly  out:  he  started,  and  a  conviction  —  fearful  yet  indefinite — ( 
familarity  with  that  face,  came  across  him  ;  but  his  hand  was  on  the  trig 
ger,  and'in  the  agitation  of  the  moment  he  fired !  The  gallant  young  ma 
reeled  backwards,  and  fell  dead  on  the  deck,  with  a  deep  and  piercing  ctj 
By  this  time  the  captain  and  crew  had  taken  part  in  the  defence.  A  brie 
but  desperate  encounter  took  place ;  and  the  king^s  men,  stunned  by  tb 
loss  01  their  leader,  and  taken  at  a  disadvantage  in  point  of  numbers,  wen 
beaten  ;  but  not  before  the  deck  was  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  both  par 
ties.  The  wind  was  freshing,  and  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  tb 
lugger,  with  every  thread  out  she  could  muster,  was  flying  through  tb 
waves  with  accelerated  speed  ;  and  by  the  time J^^  Hartland  was  awak< 
to  the  full  consciousness  of  his  deed,  she  was  rafHf  distancing  her  oppo 
nent 

The  remainder  of  our  story  is  soon  told.  Hartland  was  seen  no  more  on 
the  coast  of  England  ;  and  it  was  popularly  believed  that  he  ended  his  daji 
and  endeavours  to  atone  for  his  crimes  within  the  walls  of  a  convent  lO 
Portugal.  Mrs.  Hartland,  who  had  been  liberated  soon  after  the  d» 
covery  of  the  artifice  by  which  she  had  eflfected  her  husband's  escape,  ti 
*8aid  to  have  died  suddenly,  on  hearing  of  the  lamentable  death  of  her  sooi 
and  Lundy  Island  once  more  became  deserted  and  desolate. 
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What  an  idol  is  an  only  child !  With  what  an  indoscribable  intensity  of 
Uang  does  a  father  who  has  buried  his  first  love,  gaze  upon  his  mother- 
In  daughter,  —  beautiful  in  her  grief  for  the  dead,  —  beautiful  in  her  afiec- 
ibnfor  ner  Uving  parent     All  his  thoughts,  feelings,  anticipations  and 
aflections,  all  his  earthly  interest,  and  heavenly  hopes,  are  blended  with  the 
inige  of  his  child.     Through  her  beauty  and  sweetness  he  mourns  the  de- 
I  luted,  through  her  gentleness,  and  goodness  he  worships  his  Maker ;  for 
Btthe  is  ambitious,  diligent,  or  anxious,  according  as  his  situation  in  life 
eq)oses  him  to  the  temptations  of  ambition,  req^uires  of  him  the  toils  of  dili- 
ince,  or  harasses  him  with  the  trembling  feelmgs  of  anxiety.    In  his  eye 
*  ihe  is  perfection,  and  his  affectionate  pride  in  her  leads  him  to  attempt  to 
r  make  her  more  than  perfection.    He  has  just  been  taught,  by  an  awful 
^  Tbitation  of  Providence,  how  perishable  and  transient  are  life's  blessings 
and  our  mortal  companions ;  yet  with  the  bitterness  of  this  discipline  on 
his  heart,  he  builds  again  the  palace  of  hope  on  foundations  quite  as  frail, 
aod  his  spirit  reposes  with  a  confidence  that  eternity  alone  can  warrant  on 
a  creature  fleeting  as  time,  and  as  uncertain  of  continuance  as  the  repose 
I  of  a  spring-bom  butterfly. 

'     Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  the  father  of  Lucy  Rushton  wept 
over  his  child,  when  he  returned  from  the  funeral  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Rushton 
Was  a  clergyman  of  ^ood  family,  but  not  of  great  fortune ;  his  sole  depend- 
ence was  a  small  livmg,  and  he  had  married  a  lady  of  higher  family  than 
his  own,  —  not  altogether  and  very  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
ber  friends,  but  with  their  very  cold  consent,  and  but  ill  concealed  reluc- 
tance. He  lived  happiludthhis  wife,  but  not  long :  —  her  frame  was  feeble, 
her  health  was  delicatl^ler  spirits  tremblingly  but  quietl}r  cheerful ;  her 
aflection  for  her  husband  and  her  only  child,  and  her  delight  in  their  society, 
formed  for  her  so  great  a  fulness  of  (Might  in  being,  that  she  thought  of  no 
lusher  bliss  in  mortal  life.     Surely  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  our  world 
atnome,  to  find  the  most  cheerful  warmth  at  our  own  fire- sides,  the  plea- 
aantest  seat  in  our  own  chairs,  the  balmiest  sleep  on  our  own  beds,  and 
the  most  interesting  conversation  with  the  inmates  of  our  own  home  and 
the  members  of  our  own  family !  —  When  one  of  this  happy  three  had  gone 
4own  to  the  grave,  the  remaining  two  became  to  each  other  so  much  the 
more  intensely  interesting  and  important.  To  a  thoughtful  and  considerate 
parent,  the  education  of  an  only  child  is  an  object  sufficiently  absorbing  to 
engross  the  whole  attention,  and  to  fill  the  whole  soiHI^';  and  where  beyond 
the  circle  of  home  can  an  affectionate  child  look  for  wisdom  to  direct,  and 
for  affection  to  bless  ?    Thus  these  two  felt  mutually  dependent  on  each 
other.    They  were  sincere  in  their  mutual  thought,  and  happy  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  it ;  the  father  that  no  daughter  was  like  unto  his,  and  the  daughtei 
that  no  father  was  like  unto  hers.     Lucy  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when 
slio  lost  her  mother,  but  even  at  that  early  a^e  she  had  reacVved  \i«  W\ 
stature,  and  was  distrnguJshed  by  a  look  of  woushtMiiesa  aiv^  le^^Oaoxv 
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beyond  her  years.  But  there  was  no  pedantry  in  her  thou^htfulne 
was  no  aiTcctation  m  her  gravity.  Long  indeed  before  she  cou 
the  meaning  of  sorrow,  and  when  as  yet  she  had  shed  only  the 
childhood,  her  look  was  staid  and  placid,  and  that  with  such  a 
expression  of  sobriety,  that  a  stranger  by  a  passing  glance  could  no 
Mtrud^  with  the  interesting  aspect  of  the  child.  She  was  thoughtful 
ajQectation,  not  by  means  of  sorrow,  but  by  mere  instinct.  She  usee 
grave  amon^  her  plajrthings,  but  not  to  si^h,  for  there  was  a  plcasai 
ness  in  the  depths  of  her  spirit,  and  her  look  of  sedateness  was 
manifestation  of  her  deep  ioy,  —  her  unruffled  gladness  in  being. 
however,  which  most  of  all  excited  her  father's  pride,  and  drew  1^ 
towards  her  with  an  almost  reverence  of  love  and  affection,  was  t 
honesty  of  her  countenance,  exhibiting  the  profound  simplicity  of  h 
Nothing  could  exceed  her  utter  ingenuousness,  — you  could  not  lot 
her  speaking  eyes  without  seeing  that  they  told  the  truth;  hen 
countenance  that  could  not,  that  would  not  deceive  ;  her  eyes  w€ 
dows  through  which  yon  mi^ht  read  her  heart.  The  tone  of  h 
was  also  veir  beautiful ;  so  clear,  and  so  unhesitating,  and  so  cc 
Conscious  oi  nothing  but  troth  within,  she  suspected  nothing  but  tn 
with  whom  she  conversed.  Her  understanding  also  was  good, 
companied  by  a  sufficient  aptitude  to  learn ;  and  thus  to  the  ey< 
fatlier  she  presented  a  moral  and  intellectual  image  perfectly  sati 
and  delightful.  With  such  a  pleasant  companion  as  this,  it  is  n< 
wondered  at  that  the  father's  time  passed  smoothly  away  ;  and  yet. 
he  loved  his  home,  he  neglected  not  his  duty  to  his  parish,  but  h( 
tlie  abodes  of  sickness,  he  carried  consolation  to  the  bed-side  of  th 
and  he  withheld  not  his  feet  from  the  threshold  of  poverty,  or  his  ha 
contributing  to  the  alleviation  of  distress.  Hi&  affectionate  daugl 
became  proficient  in  the  work  of  charity,  and  few  things  are  more 
cive  to  true  cheerfulness  of  mind  than  doing  good  in  a  good  spiri 
sentimental  distributors  of  annual  blankets,  and  the  advertized  do 
coals  by  the  bushel,  no  more  understand  what  true  charity  is  than 
cockney  catchers  of  hedge-sparrows  understand  the  science  of  omi 
A  blanket,  a  bushel  of  coals,  will  not  cure  all  the  ills  of  mortality, 
ara  sorrows  of  heart,  there  are  pains  of  a  broken  spirit,  for  which 
more  balm  in  the  voice  of  kindness  than  in  the  purse  of  the  wealtl 
in  the  hands  of  liberality.  Lucy  Rushton's  brigk^  eyes,  soberly 
looks,  and  musical  voice,  were  such  treasures  ^Tne  poor  peopl 
villas;c  that  they  would  not  have  sold  them,  if  they  could,  for  gol 
was  happy  in  contributing,  as  far  as  irfher  lay,  to  the  alleviation  of 
rows  otthe  poor,  and  she  could  listen  with  such  an  exemplary  pat 
I  lie  long  stories  of  the  aged,  that  they  thought  her  the  wisest,  ana  tli 
young  lady  that  ever  lived.  All  who  saw  the  afl^ectionate  father 
gentle  dauo^hter  could  not  but  see  how  happy  they  were  with  rac 
and  could  nf)t  but  think  thftt  their  life  was  all  placidness,  calmn 
unmingled  bliss.  But  "  the  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,"  ar 
was  indeed  a  bitter  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  that  sweet  cup  of  life 
Mr.  Rushton  had  to  drink  ;  for  while  he  looked  with  pride  upon  h 
less  child,  and  saw  day  after  day  the  development  of  those  gra 
virtues,  of  which  from  the  very  first  dawn  of  reason  she  had  giv 
good  promise,  he  could  not  help  thinking,  also,  that  a  time  must  cor 
she  must  bo  left  to  other  guardianship,  and  when  other  eyes  les 
than  those  of  a  father  must  watch  over  her.  Yet,  in  the  mon 
sadness  which  this  thought  occasioned  him,  ho  comforted  hin 
thinking  that  the  besl  and  most  effectual  provision  which  a  parci 
mako  for  a  child  against  the  trials  of  Wfe,  was  l\ve  \v^c.\3\e^V\aw  c 
tnorul  and  religioas  principles.    "  Who  vs  Vie  \Xvil  m^  Wtm  -^ wk 
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€»IIower8of  that  wlifehis  good?"  — The  wicked  cannot,  and  the  good 
will  not 

Five  years  passed  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  and  then  Lucy  Rushton 
was  entirely  an  orphan  —-  fatherless  and  motherless.  A  new  home  was  now 
prepared  for  her  reception,  and  an  almost  new  mode  of  life  was  set  out 
for  her.  She  went  from  the  narrow  and  humble  dwelling  of  a  country  cler- 
gyman to  a  lar^e  and  stately  family  mansion^  the  residence  of  her  mother^s 
family,  whom,  mdecd,  she  had  occasionally  visited,  and  whom  she  knew 
about  as  weil  as  the  eye  of  the  unskilful  knows  a  statue.  The  family  con- 
siated  of  Sir  William  Kcnnett,  her  mother's  brother,  and  his  lady  —  a  cold, 
qtiict,  and  formal  couple,  who  seemed  to  have  been  stupificd  by  the  study 
ot* propriety,  and  who  nad  scarcely  any  will  of  their  own,  or  indeed  any  wish 
to  aavc  a  will.  The  ruling  spirit  of  the  mansion  was  Lucy^s  maternal 
grandmother,  the  Lady  Sarah  Konnctt,  who  from  a  noble  family  had  con- 
descended to  ally  herself  to  the  semi-nobillty  of  a  baronet,  and  who,  think- 
ing that  condescension  had  gone  far  enough,  did  never  cordially  forgive  her 
daughter  for  having  married  an  undistinguished  clero^yman.  Lady  Sarah 
was  a  most  extraordinary  woman,  proud  in  spirit,  but  with  no  bustling 
haughliness  ;  commanding,  but  with  no  imperiousncss  of  manner ;  exqui- 
sitely accurate  and  precise  as  to  ail  the  superficial  formalities  of  life,  her 
god  was  the  world's  eye,  and  her  religion  was  conformity  to  the  dictates  of 
society.  She  had,  indeed,  none  of  the  activity  of  unkindness,  nor  any  of  the 
spirit  of  kindness.  She  could  not  speak  to  the  heart,  for  she  was  scarcelv 
sensible  of  the  existence  of  a  heart,  save  as  a  physical  apparatus  by  which 
the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  veins ;  the  stylo  of  her  intellect  was  cle« 
vemess,  that  external  kind  of  wisdom  which  the'  lightly  thinkin*  world  can 
easily  see  and  can  glibly  praise,  —  a  manifest  exhibition,  though  not  a  fid- 
^ty  ostentation  otabihty.  There  are  some  persons  who  carry  their  hearts 
in  their  eyes ;  so  there  are  others  whose  wisdom  rises  to  the  surface,  glances 
in  the  eye,  dances  on  the  tongue,  and  modulates  every  movement  of  the 
frame;  and  there  is  nothing  which  so  much  and  so  completely  drives  wis- 
dom to  the  surface  as  an  ambition  to  rule,  govern  and  manage  others ;  for 
en  what  principle  can  we  presume  to  direct  the  movements  of  others,  but 
by  the  possession  of  superior  wisdom  ?  —  and  how  can  we  convince  others 
of  our  wisdom  unless  we  take  especial  care  to  let  them  see  it  ?  Lady  Sarah 
Kennett  had  ruled  from  infancy.  She  had  by  a  no  very  diiHcult  dexterity 
contrived  to  have  her  own  way  even  in  childhood  ;  and  in  youth  she  had 
governed  her  parents,  she  had  governed  her  husband,  she  had  governed  hei 
^dren,  and  now  she  was  prepared  to  govern  her  grandchild,  and  perhaps 
to  exercise  over  her  a  stricter  discipline  of  subjection,  in  consideration  and 
in  memory  of  her  mother's  partial  disobedience. 

When  Lucy  entered  Kennett  Hall  as  her  future  home,  her  first  thou^t 
wasof  tho  pleasure  with  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  quit  that  region 
of  frigidity,  aflcr  the  short  and  formal  visits  which  she  had  made  there  with 
hsr&ther,  and  at  this  painful  reminiscence  t\\§  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  as 
freely  as  the  drops  of  rain  from  a  summer  cloud.  A  certain  quantity  of  sor- 
row even  the  accurate  and  sensible  Lady  Sarah  Kennett  would  allow  to 
tbfi  mourner  who  bewailed  the  death  of  her  parent;  but  there  was  a  point 
beyond  which  weeping  seemed  to  her  ladysiiip  to  be  excessive,  and  there- 
fore improper.  Alas,  alas !  how  strangely  domineering  are  mankind  over 
Mcb  other's  hearts ;  presuming  to  regulate  and  measure  out  the  various 
expressions  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  sometimes  blaming  excess  and  sometimes 
rproving  defect,  as  though  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  mind  and  will  to  feel 
or  not  to  feel.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  than  the  remarks  which  Lad^ 
Sarah  made,  or  rathar  repeated  on  the  subject  of  human  sonow  \  Wi  \ra^ 
wea-e  thojr  that  they  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  have  beexvuii^^X'^^^ 
tU  the  world  knows  thorn  by  heart;  but  with  all  their  liu\ii  tiie^  weXftV^^l 
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inef&ctive  in  suppressing  those  tears  which  flow  from  a  wounded  spint. 
Poor  Lucy,  in  having  lost  her  father,  had  lost  all  that  she  had  loved  in  the 
world,  and  all  that  loved  her.  True  indeed  it  is,  that  her  father's  parishion- 
ers, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  had  esteemed,  liked,  respected,  yes,  and 
had  even  loved  her  according  to  their  fashion,  and  she  also  had  with  a 
human  and  christian  sympathy  loved  them ;  but  when  her  father  was  gone 
she  had  lost  her  home-love ;  her  heart  was  as  a  city  broken  down,  and 
without  walls ;  it  dwelt  in  a  fenceless  solitude,  and  shivered  in  the  wUder- 
ness  of  society.  Kind  words  indeed  were  spoken  to  her,  but  there  was 
nothing  kind  but  the  words ;  they  were  modulated  by  formality,  not  meio* 
dized  by  affection ;  they  were  spoken  rather  by  heart  than  from  the  heart 
But  the  truly  ^ood  are  never  entirely  unhappy ;  for  it  is  one  essential  of 

foodness  that  it  thinks  humbly  of  itself,  ana  as  it  does  not  highly  rate  its 
eserts,  it  does  not  highly  raise  its  expectations.  Gratefully,  therefore,  did 
Lucy  receive  all  that  even  looked  like  kindness,  or  assumed  the  aspect  of 
affection,  and  she  sought  with  much  diligence  for  something  amiable  and 
loveable  in  her  grandmother,  her  uncle  and  her  aunt;  and  she  dwelt  with 
delight  on  the  few  bright  spots  that  she  could  find,  however  small  they 
mignt  be.  So  they  who  love  gold  dig  deeply  for  it  into  the  earth,  and  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  grains  of  that  which  is  so  precious,  they  will  sifl  and 
search  over  mountains  of  sand.  But  Lucy  was  not  happy;  her  father's 
place  was  not  supplied,  the  memory  of  him  cleaved  strongly  to  her  heart, 
and  the  image  oiliim  who  was  not,  became  dearer  to  her  tnan  the  presence 
and  the  si^ht  of  those  who  were.  Though  she  was  not  happy,  so  far  as 
Duoyant  cneeriiilness  is  the  manifestation  of  happiness,  yet  she  gradually 
grew  so  accustomed  to  her  sorrowful  recollections  that  she  took  a  mournful 
pleasure  in  them.  Some  persons  enjoy  laughter,  some  enjoy  tears  —  some 
take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the  living,  and  some  in  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Now  the  time  came  that  Lucy  should  lay  aside  her  mourning  garments, 
and  this  she  did  with  much  reluctance,  for  it  was  like  parting  with  a  memo- 
rial of  her  beloved  father.  Her  form  was  graceful  and  her  figure  good,  so 
that  she  well  became  whatever  dress  she  wore,  and,  as  her  education  had 
been  rather  mental  than  bodily,  she  was  by  no  means  studious  of  ornament; 
yet  a  well  tempered  mind  superinduced  a  kind  of  instinctive  propriety  in 
dress,  which  converted  neatness  itself  into  the  highest  degree  of  ornament 
A  change  of  habit  naturally  draws  and  fixes  observation,  and  Lucy's  fine 
person  irresistibly  attracted  the  attention,  and  commanded  the  admiration 
of  her  frigid  relatives.  As  Sir  William  Kennett  was  childless,  Lucy  wM 
presumptive  heiress  to  the  estate ;  therefore  she  was  regarded  by  her  kin- 
dred with  some  degree  of  pride  as  being  hearer  to  them  than  she  would  have 
been  had  there  been  any  other  probttle  inheritors  of  the  property.  The 
pride  which  Lady  Sarah  Kennett  felt  in  her  grand-daughter  differed  fi*om 
the  feeling  with  which  the  young  lady  had  been  regarded  by  her  father :  his 
was  the  pride  of  his  own  approbation ;  hers  was  the  pride  in  the  admirati(m 
of  others.  Every  where  was  Lucy  exhibited  by  her  grandmother  with  all 
a  grandmother's  pride,  ani  many  were  the  gratifying  compliments  paid  to 
the  clergyman's  orphan  child.  Since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Rushton,  indeed, 
Lady  Sarah  Kennett  regarded  her  grand-daughter  with  an  increased  feel- 
ing of  approbation, — afiection  it  niust  not  be  called,  for  her  ladyship  wM 
totally  incapable  of  any  such  feeling ;  but  she  viewed  her  now  as  more 
immediately  connected  with  her  own  family.  There  was,  however,  to 
Luty  a  great  bitterness  in  the  thought  of  her  grandmother's  increased  kid- 
ness ;  for  tfie  young  lady  could  plainly  enough  discern  that  she  had  fo^ 
raerly  been  treated  with  distant  coldness  on  her  father's  account ;  and  that 
now  she  was  beloved  only  because  her  father  was  removed :  she  could  not 
sympathize  with,  and  return  that  love,  for  much  of  her  heart  was  in  her 
fstber'a  grave. 
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Kennett  Hall  was  not  a  place  of  great  festiyity.  It  pleased  Lady  Sarah 
at  her  son  Sir  William  snould  not  open  his  house  miscellaneously  to  a 
altitnde  of  vintors,  but  that  with  due  decorum  and  well  managed  con- 
ascension,  the  select  few  should  be  admitted  to  visit  at  the  Hall.  This 
lect  few  was  a  numerous  company  compared  to  the  society  to  wliich  Luc^ 
id  been  accustomed  in  her  father's  time ;  but  scarcely  any  of  the  visitors 
d  paid  much  attention  to  her,  for  such  was  the  governing  power  of  Lady 
oah,  that  she  not  only  ruled  over  all  the  inmates  of  her  house,  but  her 
spotism  extended  even  to  her  visitor,  who  by  the  way,  were  rather  her 
n's  visitors  than  hers ;  but  her  son  was  a  mere  shadow  —  the  actual 
istcr  of  the  house  was  virtually  a  cypher.  Lady  Sarah  seemed  to  think 
at  so  long  as  Lucy  wore  her  mourning  there  was  so  far  some  connexion 
ipt  up  with  the  memory  of  her  father ;  but  when  the  garments  of  sorrow 
3re  laid  aside,  then  it  seemed  as  though  the  memory  of  the  dead  was 
[ried  in  the  grave  that  held  his  mortal  body.  Then  Lady  Sarah  began  to 
tronize  her  grand-daughter,  and  she  gave  her  visitors  leave  also  to  notice 
e  young  lady. 

Amongst  the  visitors  admitted  to  Kennett  Hall  was  Mr.  Rushton's  suc- 
88or,  the  Rev.  Henry  Calvert,  whose  first  visit  was  paid  about  two 
onths  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Rushton,  and  whose  second  visit,  for  he 
as  invited  annually,  was  about  two  months  adcr  Lucy  had  laid  aside  her 
oumin^.  At  his  nrst  visit,  like  a  modest  young  scholar,  he  scarcely  spoke 
it  when  he  was  spoken  to,  and  seldom  was  a  word  at  table  uttered  save 
r  Lady  Sarah  herself,  or  by  her  ladyship's  express  —  and  almost  expressed 
•permission  ;  the  talk  had  been  languid  common-place,  a  thing  which  Mr. 
alvert  had  not  studied,  and  in  which  therefore  lie  was  not  very  able  to  shine, 
t  his  second  visit,  however,  the  ice  of  the  Hall  was  broken,  and  Lucy  was 
igarded  as  one  of  the  party,  and  permission  was  given  to  any  guest  to 
klress  her  as  such,  and  her  grandmother  no  longer  awed  her  into  silence 
f  a  transient  frown,  or  crushed  her  into  insignificance  by  drawing  away 
\e  attention  of  the  person  with  whom  she  might  have  ventured  to  enter 
ito  conversation.  Lady  Sarah,  we  have  said,  was  a  clever  woman,  very, 
Biy,  very  clever — but  notwithstanding  her  extreme  cleverness  she  was 
ot  altogether  without  understanding ;  there  are  some  persons,  as  the  reader 
lUst  know,  whose  whole  substance  of  intellect  is  altogether  whipped  up 
ito  the  froth  of  cleverness,  and  who  have  no  substratum  of  understanding 
t  all  I  but  this  was  not  absolutely  the  case  with  Lady  Sarah,  for  thougn 
er  cleverness  was  by  far  the  preponderating  quality  of  her  mind,  yet  she 
ad  understanding  enough  to  distinguish  between  a  man  of  sense  and  a 
impleton  ;  and  an  immense  deal  of  cleverness  with  a  little  understanding 
joes  much  farther  in  lliis  world  of  ours,  than  a  great  profundity  of  under- 
tanding  garnished  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  cleverness.  Her  ladyship, 
berefore,  discerned  at  Mr.  Calvert's  second  visit,  that  he  was  really  a  man 
if  good  understanding ;  and  for  the  sake  of  displaying  her  grand-daughter's 
tiMition  and  intellect,  she  permitted  Lucy  to  make  a  third  in  the  party  of 
ioaversation,  leaving  Sir  William  and  his  lady  to  talk  common-place  talk 
vitlv  the  more  common-place  part  of  the  party.  Lady  Sarah  Kennett,  alas ! 
oriirot,  if  she  had  ever  known,  that  men's  hearts  are  lost  through  the  eye, 
md  women's  through  the  ear.  She  thought  that  love  was  to  be  made  only 
n  a  dual  solitude,  —  in  shady  groves,  in  moonlight  walks,  in  sighing  tite^a 
(i(e«,  by  pressing  hands  and  palpitating  hearts.  Even  metaphysics,  the 
Siieftt  and  most  unprofitable  of  all  topics  of  speculation  and  talk,  may  be 
made  the  means  of  making  love,  and  that  without  any  degree  whatever  of 
lit  or  artifice.  The  young  cler£yman  had  not  the  slighest  intention  iw  0\^ 
world  of  winning;  the  heart  of  Lucy  Rushton,  nor  had  he  an^  \}[io\i^\  ^"^V 
he  should  lose  his  own;  but  he  was  de/ightcd  for  the  first  Uraem  VaaVv^ft 
tobiio^into  a  pleasant  and  politG  publicity  the  resuU  of  bia  maxi^  ix«S\X».- 
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tions  and  his  much  learning.  He  now  for  the  first  time  felt  that  he  had  not 
studied  in  vain,  that  his  mind  was  really  enlarged,  that  he  had  thought 
justly  as  well  as  diligently,  amiahly  as  v.cll  as  profoundly.  The  listening 
ear,  and  the  approving  voice  of  one  that  understands,  that  appreciates,  that 
is  manifestly  uelighteu  with  the  thoughts  that  are  uttered,  and  the  grac^ol 
language  with  which  they  are  clothed,  give  an  impulse  to  the  expression  of 
intellect,  and  bring  into  sight  treasures  of  knowledge  and  mental  science, 
of  the  extent  of  which  the  professor  himself  was  scarcely  aware.  Never 
is  a  young  and  ambitious  student  more  delighted  than  when  he  is  astonisbea 
at  iMmself,  and  seems  almost  to  look  up  to  his  own  wisdom  with  respect; 
and,  pleased  as  he  is  with  himself,  he  is  even  better  pleased  with  those  who 
make  him  so.  Then,  of  course,  all  that  is  amiable  in  his  disposition  and 
feelings  begins  to  display  itself,  not  with  any  conscious  ostentation,  but  with 
a  pleasant  simplicity  of  unguarded  impulse  ;  his  goodness  of  heart  is  not  stu- 
diously protruded  to  catch  applause,  but  seems  rather  betrayed  than  exhibit- 
ed  ;  the  lead  that  is  cast  into  the  depths  of  his  mind  to  bring  up  the  soundinjgs 
of  wisdom,  has  also  cleavin^  to  it  the  pearls  of  moral  beauty.  And  the 
pleased  listener,  especially  if  a  gentle  young  female,  mentally  exclaim?, 
"What  treasures  of  wisdom  ana  goodness  that  heart  possesses!"  —  For, 
if  by  the  rudeness  of  contradiction  and  the  obstinacy  of  opposition,  the 
mind  of  the  wise  man  is  provoked  into  the  folly  of  anger,  heat,  and  a  load 
intemperance  of  speech,  —  by  a  parity  of  principle,  when  its  aphorisms  are 
received  with  respectful  attention,  and  when  its  oracles  are  listened  to  as 
the  voice  of  ti*uth  modulated  by  the  music  of  beauty,  then  all  that  is  amiable 
in  the  heart  must  involuntarily  show  itself.  So,  step  by  step,  when  there  is 
no  suspicion,  and  no  intention  on  cither  side,  an  exchange  of  hearts  is 
made.  While  Henry  Calvert  was  discoursing  with  a  deep  and  earnest 
eloquence,  blcndino;  in  liis  conversation  philosophical  analysis  with  christian 
faith  and  human  kindness,  though  he  addressed  himself  more  to  the  elder 
than  to  the  younger  lady,  and  though  Lucy  said  but  little,  yet  her  pretty 
eyes  were  bright  with  a  liquid  splendour,  which  any  slight  touch  of  pathos 
might  have  condensed  into  an  actual  tear ;  her  pleased  lips  stood  tremblingly 
apart,  telling  of  a  rapturous  approbation  which  was  too  deep  for  words.  At 
the  living  light  of  that  contenance,  at  the  applause  which  gleamed  in  its 
every  movement,  the  young  speaker  grew  more  eloquent  and  more  im- 
pressive. 

Lady  Sarali  Kennett,  while  listening  with  delight  to  the  animated  and 
intelligent  talk  of  the  young  divine,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  her  grand- 
da  iiahter  had  any  other  interest  in  the  conversation  than  in  its  truth  and 
wisdom.  The  careful  grandmother  would  net,  on  any  account,  have  sof- 
fcrcd  these  two  young  persons  to  pass  an  hour  together,  wiih  no  other  com- 
pany than  their  own ;  but  she  very  readily  and  unsuspectingly  gave  oipWO' 
tunity  to  the  parties  to  recommend  themselves  to  each  other,  far  more  effec- 
tually tlian  they  could  or  would  have  done  by  any  rambling  and  strolling 
together  in  groves  and  lawns.  Lovers  do  not  become  such  by  having  no 
other  society  than  their  own  ;  but  when  they  have  selected  each  other  from 
the  herd,  it  is  then  that  they  love  to  be  by  themselves  :  more  hearts  are 
lost  and  won  in  society  than  m  retirement.  In  the  hours  of  solitude  there  is 
a  recollection  of  what  has  passed  in  society ;  for  while  society  obliterates 
the  tho'Jirhts  of  solitude,  solitude  corroborates  the  impressions  of  society. 
Young  ladies  do  not  go  to  balls  to  realize  their  dreams  ;  but  they  oflen  go 
home  and  dream  of  what  they  have  seen  at  a  ball.  And  so  far  as  the  fas- 
cinations of  a  cultivated  mind  and  an  amiable  disposition  are  of  force  to 
fifain  a  female  heart,  these  are  never  so  efliectually  displayed  as  in  conver- 
sation where  the  listeners  are  many,  and  where  looks  of  approbation  are 
abounding.  The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  dressed  for  company;  it 
chooses  its  best  thou<Ait?j  it  exhibits  U\emlol\vo\ic^\.;siCLNts.wU^o»\tconceali 
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mio;ht  tell  against  it,  and  it  sets  forth  all  that  there  is  recommenda* 
mi  It.  Generally  speaking,  also,  there  is  seldom  much  love  where 
no  pride  in  the  object  loved ;  and  when  a  young  and  susceptible  mind 
lers  admire  what  it  admires,  theii  is  its  admiration  increased,  and  m 
e  heart  admiration  is  oOien  the  bud  to  love's  blossom, 
npression  had  now  been  made  on  the  heart  of  Lucy  Rushton,  of  the 
>f  which  she  was  herself  quite  unconscious  and  unsuspicious.  Ten 
d  pretty  and  pleasant  thoughts  were  starting  up,  and  dancing  on 
face  of  her  soul,  like  the  bubbles  which  a  sunlit  summer  shower 
)n  the  bosom  of  a  gentle  stream.  When  she  retired  to  rest  that 
he  had  no  weariness  on  her  eyelids,  and  no  inclination  for  sleep ; 
it  it  was  that  kept  her  awake  she  knew  not,  nor  did  she  care  to 
,  for  she  was  very  happy,  and  had  no  wish  to  destroy  her  happi- 
any  attempt  to  analyse  it.  She  was  pleased  with  the  world,  and 
that  it  contained ;  she  felt  that  all  things  were  governed  and  guided 
inerring  wisdom.  Through  tlie  casement  of  her  apartment,  she 
3Ut  upon  a  scene  as  beautiful  as  moon,  and  stars,  light  clouds,  and 
I  vegetation  copld  make.  She  thought  it  a  pity  to  close  the  eye  in 
^hen  there  was  so  much  loveliness  of  heaven  and  earth  to  sazo 
The  night- wind  sighed  among  the  old  trees  in  the  park,  and  as  Uiey 
iir  broad  branches  to  the  passmv  breeze,  they  seemed  instinct  with 
L'isness  and  life.  There  shone  m  the  light  of  the  moon  the  spire  of 
ge  church,  and  it  called  to  her  memory  the  not  far  distant  church  in 
icr  father  had  laboured  with  a  pious  and  successful  zeal.  Tears 
jp  as  she  thought  of  her  departed  parents,  but  those  tears  were  so 
ul  that  she  felt  as  if  religion  sanctified  and  Heaven  approved  of 
Slie  thought  of  those  cottages  in  which  she  had  once  been  a  wel- 
sitor,  where  her  lips  had  spoken  consolation,  and  her  hands  had 
relief.  She  thought  of  the  aged  whom  she  had  left  upon  the  brink 
rave,  and  to  whom  her  dear  father  had  administered  those  words  ot 
ing  truth  which  should  be  their  guide  through  the  dark  valley  of  the 
of  death.  Thus,  much  of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  rest  passed 
I  a  delirium  of  tearful  joy  and  pleasant  meditation,  in  which  the 
ved  bee-like  from  thought  to  thought,  and  found  something  sweet 
Henry  Calvert,  in  the  philosophic  and  eloquent  talk  of  the  preco- 
y,  had  spoken  much  and  powerfully  in  illustration  of  the  goodness 
Deity,  bringing  new  illustrations  with  a  truth  as  striking  as  their 
;  and  in  tlie  recollection  of  these  illustrations,  Lucy  felt  a  delight  so 
id  so  pious,  that  she  thought  that  never  before  had  the  true  princi- 
tligion  taken  so  firm  a  hold  on  her  mind. 

Sarah  Kcnnett  was  subject  in  no  small  degree  to  that  infirmity 
0  frequently  attacks  clever  people  ;  she  was  highly  susceptible  of 
especially  from  persons  whom  she  considered  to  possess  under- 
;.  Common  praise  from  common-place  people  she  affected  alto- 
o  despise,  desiring  only  the  intellectual  homage  of  the  intellectually 
il  and  distinguished  ;  not  perhaps  considering  that  praise  is  most 
and  most  liberally  bestowed  by  the  best  and  most  accomplished 
for  it  requires  a  very  inferior  degree  of  mental  capacity  to  find  faults, 
the  privilege  of  the  highest  to  discover  beauties.  Mr.  Calvert  had 
Lady  Sarah's  vanity  ;  he  had,  without  saying  a  word  of  personal 
t  compliment,  addressed  conversation  to  her  of  such  a  nature  and 
a  style  as  evidently  gave  her  credit  for  possessing  a  mind  of  superior 
She  was  highly  grateful  for  the  compliment ;  and  in  order  to  show 
titude  she  resolved  to  do  Mr.  Culvert  the  honour  of  going  to  his 
to  hear  him  preach.  The  distance  was  three  miles,  iVve  d«."^  "W^s 
ily  fine ;  Lucy  and  her  grandmother  went  in  an  open  camtiae.  ^i. 
preached  as  he  bad  talked :  his  discourse  was  tno  leawlXi  w  d«»V 
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thoaght  and  of  right  feeling;  ke  did  not  drag  his  hearers  down  to  the  be- 
wildering deptlis  of  an  unprofitlble  profundity,  but  he  brought  up  for  them, 
and  made  manifest  to  thoru  those  truths  which  they  could  reach  and  appre- 
ciate when  brought  totheBurfacc,  but  which  they  might  not  have  discovered 
for  themselves. 

Before  the  service  was  over  the  beauty  of  the  day  had  departed  ;  '  a  little 
cloud  like  a  man's  hand'  had  raised  up  its  rapidly  growing  strength  fr<HD 
tlie  western  honzon,  and  had  spread  its  dewy  curtain  over  the  face  of  the 
sky,  and  was  now  pouring  its  liquid  treasures  in  rich  profusion  on  the  well 
pleased  earth.  When  Lucy  arrived  at  the  church  porcn,  holding  her  grand- 
mother's arm,  anu  saw  the  door  of  the  parsonage-house  not  many  paces 
from  where  she  stood,  and  perceived  that  the  rain  wa^  not  likely  soon  to 
abate,  her  heart  bounced  and  throbbed  like  a  pet  lamb  bounding  to  free  itself 
from  the  silken  thread  in  which  its  tender  mistress  holds  it.  Her  lovelv 
countenance  displayed  a  pretty  confusion  as  she  looked  at  Lady  Sarah 
Kennett  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  What  a  pleasant  pity  it  is  that  we  must  take 
shelter  at  the  parsonage."  With  such  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  as  this  there 
certainly  ought  by  ri^jhts  to  have  been  some  forked  lightning  and  pealinj^ 
thunder,  in  order  that  Lucy  ini;_;ht  have  fainted  away,  —  in  order  that  Mr. 
Calvert  might  have  carried  her  into  the  house  in  his  arms,  —  in  order  that 
in  the  confusion  their  lips  or  cheeks  rai<;ht  have  met,  —  in  order  that  Lucy 
might  have  blushed  when  she  recovered  from  her  swoon  —  in  order  that  thcj 
might  have  vowed  eternal  fidelity,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  there  was 
neither  light.'iing  nor  thunder,  nor  anything  more  terrible  tlian  a  heavy  rain, 
which  was  as  welcome  to  Lucy's  heart  as  it  was  to  the  parched  ground  and 
the  thirsty  trees. 

Mr.  Calvert  mado  himself  quite  as  agreeable  in  his  own  house  as  he  had 
been  at  Kennett  Hall ;  he  was  eloquent  with  the  same  eloquence,  not 
indeed  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  thoughts,  but  with  the  same  kind  of 
sincere,  deep-searching,  and  truly  religious  philosophy  that  finds  good  and 
the  truth  in  all  things.  So  pleased  was  Lady  Sarah  with  the  young  divine, 
that  she  forgot  tlie  proud  disdain  with  which  she  had  been  formerly  accustomed 
to  look  down  upon  his  predecessor,  her  son-in-law,  and  she  now  indulged  and 
gratified  Lucj^  by  speaking  of  her  father ;  and  then  the  young  lady  made 
anxious  enquiries  concerning  the  poor  people  of  the  village,  and  she  was 
pleased  when  she  found  that  though  they  had  lost  one  friena  and  benefactor, 
yet  God  in  his  good  providence  had  raised  them  up  another  equally  kind  to 
reheve,  and  equally  faithful  to  instruct  them.  It  is  a  truly  astonishing 
thing,  and  altogether  unaccountable,  yet  so  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  Lady 
Sarah  Kennett  was  herself  almost  in  love  with  Mr.  Calvert,  yet  she  never 
had  the  shghtest  suspicion  that  her  grand-daughter  might  also  be  captivated 
with  the  charms  of  his  conversation  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  mind. 
And  though  she  was  pleased  to  tliink  that  the  new  vicar  was  pleased  with 
herself,  yet  it  never  entered  her  mind  that  he  might  be  quite  as  much  pleased 
with  her  grand-daughter,  and  perhaps  rather  more  |  for,  in  the  eyes  of  • 
young  man,  youth  and  beauty  are  a  very  pleasant  addition  and  a  very  strong 
recommendation  to  female  intellect  Much  there  is  that  passes  before  oar 
eyes  that  we  never  see,  because  we  never  suspect  it  Eyes  are  very  usefid 
things  withal,  but  they  do  not  amount  to  much  unless  there  be  a  proper 
head  to  use  tlienL  Lady  Sarah  Kennett  had  not  the  remotest  idea  tnat  all 
the  eloquent  truths  that  were  spoken  to  her,  were  spoken  for  her  grand-daugh- 
ter ;  her  ladyship  was  not  aware  how  much  she  was  indeb'ted  for  Mr.  Gal- 
vert.'s  amiable  sagacity  to  Lucy's  lovely  looks  and  sweetly  approving  eyes. 
The  rain  abated  and  the  evening  was  fine  ;  Lucy  and  her  grandmouier 
returned  to  the  hall,  admiring  the  improved  appearance  of  the  earth  afUr 
tho  shower;  and  Lucy  felt  that  the  visit  which  she  had  paid  to  the  homo  of 
Aer  early  youth,  had  been  as  refresVung  as  \.\\e  laAtv  Vo  >^^  ^t^  ^wsltvA.    After 
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lifl^  Mr.  Calvert  called  at  the  hall  to  enquire  how  the  iadics  got  home. 
'ho  probability  was  that  they  got  home  safely  enough,  and  pleasantly  too, 
>r  they  had  a  very  ^od  carriagei  steady  horses,  a  sohor  coachman,  admir- 
ble  roads,  a  fine  evening,  plenty  of  time,  and  only  three  miles  to  travcL 
Mi  Lady  Sarah  Kennel t  received  the  vicar  ko  courteously  that  he  could 
ot  but  soon  call  again ;  and,  upon  every  repetition  ofliis  visit,  his  company 
;cmed  more  and  more  agreeable. 

Mr.  Calvert  was  deliirlited  to  find  himself  on  such  good  terms  at  Ihohall, 
ad  he  never  paid  a  visit  there  without  discerning  new  beauties  in  the  mind 
f  Lucy  Rushton.  Long,  very  long  after  her  heart  was  wholly  his,  he  was 
iking  great  pains  to  win  it,  doing,  saying  and  looking  every  thing  that  was 
noiablc.  But  the  worst  of  the  matter  was,  that  he  could  never  find  an 
pportunity  of  being  alone  with  her.  He  was  sure  that  his  visits  to  the 
all  were  acceptable  to  Lady  Sarah  Kennctt,  who  was  both  master  and 
listress,  without  any  right  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and  he  began 
Iso  to  think  that  he  was  not  altogether  unwelcome  in  the  sight  of  Lucy, 
lore  than  once  he  meditated  to  speak  on  the  topic  which  most  deeply  inter- 
sted  him  to  Lady  Sarah  herself,  but  there  was  an  equal  difficulty  m  find- 
ig  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  her  alone ;  for  the  grand-mother  and  the 
prand-daughter  seemed  inseparable  when  he  was  at  the  hall.  The  two 
idies  so  liked  his  company  that  they  were  resolved  to  have  as  much  of  it 
,8  they  possibly  could :  this  was  highly  flattering,  but  it  was  also  deeply 
lerplexing.  To  speak  to  Sir  William  Kennctt  would  have  amounted  to 
18  much  as  speaking  to  the  butler ;  for  the  worthy  baronet  was  as  nobody 
n  his  own  house,  and  was  well  content  to  leave  the  administration  of  affiiirs 
n  the  hands  which  so  long  had  held  the  reins.  There  was  therefore  no 
>ther  alternative  than  writing.  "Writing  is  not  the  best  mode  of  making 
ove ;  but  when  no  other  mode  can  be  found  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

When  the  present  Sir  William  Kennet  was  a  child,  it  was  thought  ad- 
risable  by  his  most  vigilant  and  clever  mother,  that  he  should  read  nothing 
jither  pnnted  or  written,  but  that  which  had  previously  received  her  spe- 
aal  licence  and  approbation ;  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  letters  ad- 
Iressed  to  the  young  gentleman,  were  perused  by  tlie  mother,  before  they 
ipere  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  her  son.  Through  the  indolence  of  the 
Mironet,  and  the  adhesiveness  with  which  the  dowager  clung  to  every  mani- 
estation  of  power;  this  practice  still  continued  ;  and  the  servants  in  the 
stablishment  were  always  in  the  habit  of  carrying  all  letters  first  to  Lady 
Sarah,  tlirough  whose  hands  they  reached  their  ultimate  destination,  open- 
id,  or  unopened,  as  her  curiositv  prompted,  or  indifference  withheld  her. 
K.  letter  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  ladyship,  for  Miss  Lucy 
Elushton,  was  an  excitement  of  curiosity  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The 
etter  was  opened  ;  it  was  perused  with  avidity,  and  astonishment,  —  with 
inger,  and  almost  with  a  deeper  feeling  still ;  —  the  dowager  trembled 
szcieedingly  when  she  felt,  as  she  certainly  did,  tliough  she  affected  to  deny 
i  to  herself,  that  she  was  actually  jealous  of  her  grand-daughter.  On  what 
gFoand,  and  with  what  justice  Lady  Sarah  Kennet  could  be  angry  witl-i  her 
vnnd-daughter,  because  a  young  gentleman  of  good  understanding  and 
imiable  disposition  had  thousht  proper  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  say.  There  was  nothing  in  the  letter  which  at  all  im- 
pUcated  the  young  lady,  as  having  given  any  encouragement  to  the  suitor ; 
but  all  was  modest,  diffident,  humble,  and  tremulously  respectful.  He  laid 
tuB  heart  and  fortune  at  her  feet,  though  that  did  not  amount  to  much  —  for 
bis  fortune  was  small,  and  his  heart  was  not  his  own.  But  it  was  a  love- 
letter, —  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  aged  it  is  always  an  unpardonable  sin  for 
poang  persons  to  write  or  to  receive  love-letters. 

Now,  it  seemed  necessary  that  Lady  Sarah  should  pTocee^Si^Vft.  "lonaX 
rrmnd'Wotherfy  DaagniGcence  and  judicial  pomp  of  maniveT,  to  wflnsntf'c^ 
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before  her  the  wicked  culprit,  and  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the 
criminal,  who  had  been  guilty  oftlie  high  ofTcnco  of  having  a  letter  written 
to  her  by  a  gentleman.  Passing  therefore  into  her  own  dressing-room, 
with  as  much  stateliness  and  loibness  of  bearing  as  if  the  mace-bearer  and 
tie  sword-bearer  preceded  her,  and  the  train-bearer  followed  her,  Lady 
Sarah  Kennct  rang  her  bell  twice  for  her  own  maid,  to  whom,  with  due 
solemnity,  she  gave  it  in  charge  to  tell  Miss  Rushton^s  maid  to  inform  Miss 
Rushton  that  her  presence  was  immediately  required  in  her  ladyship's 
dressing-room.  All  this  was  done ;  and  Lucy,  light  of  heart,  calm  as  pu* 
rity,  and  cheerful  as  innocence,  presented  herself  to  her  grandmother,  won- 
dering what  could  be  the  mighty  matter.  The  cheerfulness  of  her  spirit, 
however,  suddenly  abated,  and  the  lightness  of  her  innocent  looks  was 
exchanged  for  a  blank  astonishment,  when  she  saw  upon  her  ^grandmother's 
brow  a  gathering  cloud  of  thunder,  —  her  lips  compressed,  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  drawn  down,  as  she  sat  in  av^'ful  state,  waiting  the  approach  of 
the  youn^  transgressor.  Lucy  paused  for  a  moment,  as  shd  entered  the 
room,  as  if  afraid  of  the  wrath  which  was  but  too  manifest  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  ladyship's  countenance. 

"  Come  liither  child  I"  said  Lady  Sarah,  in  a  most  terrible  tone  of  voice. 

Lucy  was  then  as  much  afraid  to  remain  at  a  distance,  as  she  had  before 
been  to  approach  her  venerable  grandmother.  With  prompt  obedience  to 
the  call,  the  young  lady  having  closed  the  door  of  the  apartment,  drew  near 
with  a  trembling  and  uncertain  apprehension  ;  and  holding  down  her  head, 
as  if  afraid  to  meet  the  angry  gaze  of  her  stern  and  haughty  kinswoman, 
she  saw  in  her  ladyship's  hand  a  letter,  the  superscription  of  wliich  bore  the 
name  of  Miss  Rushton.  The  letter  was  open : — Now,  there  are  some 
young  ladies  of  twenty  years  of  atre,  or  thereabouts,  who  would  not 
patiently  endure  to  have  letters  which  had  been  addressed  to  themselves 
opened  by  their  grandmothers;  but  Lucy  Rushton  was  not  one  of  these; 
she  had  known  but  two  positions,  in  neither  of  which  she  had  been  led,  or 
tempted  to  tlie  sin  of  resistance  :  — under  her  fatlier's  roof,  and  under  his 
dominion,  there  was  no  command  that  she  wished  to  disobey;  love  held 
her  in  obedience ;  —  under  her  grandmother's  roof,  there  was  no  command 
that  she  dared  to  disobey ;  fear  held  her  in  obedience  :  —  so,  under  the 
opposite  influences  of  love  and  fear,  she  had  been  altogether  withheld  from 
the  stiiigoles  of  resistance.  We  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  but  we  know 
that  it  is  so,  —  that  certain  very  clever  and  managing  persons,  who  have 
the  care  of  youno;  persons  committed  to  their  charge,  are  in  the  habit  of 
behaving  towards  them  much  after  the  manner  in  which  a  cat  behaves  to  a 
mouse.  For,  when  a  cat  catches  a  mouse  with  an  intention  of  killing  and 
eating  it,  she  does  not  immediatt?ly  and  directly  proceed  to  the  work  of 
murder  and  mastication,  but  she  keeps  the  poor  creature  for  a  while  in  mist- 
rablc  suspense,  tossing,  and  tumbling,  and  mumbling  it  about ;  so  these 
clever  folks,  when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  young  person  in  any 
fault  or  transgression,  do  not  in  a  straight- forward  way  proceed  to  reprove 
the  oflTender,  and  to  remedy  the  offence,  but  they  bother,  and  bepreachify, 
lecture,  prose,  prate,  talk,  and  iiivstifv,  till  the  poor  victim  writhes  with 
impatience,  and  almost  faints  with  mere  vexation.  After  tliis  manner  did 
Lady  Sarah  lecture  her  grand-daughter.  Lucy  saw  a  letter  addressed  to 
herself;  but  who  had  written  it,  what  it  contained,  or  why  it  made  her 
fi^randmother  look  so  awful,  she  could  not  possibly  divine ;  —  but  because  ha 
ladyship  looked  very  angry,  therefore  the  jsrand-daughier  looked  humble. 
Lady  Sarah  began  her  lecture,  by  speaking  of  the  duty  which  children 
owed  to  their  parents  and  guardians  ;  she  then  proceeded  t*)  speak  of  the 
great  decorum  of  all  the  Kennet  family;  how,  when  young,  they  had  snb- 
mitted  themselves  to  be  guided  by  i\\p\x  loaieiWa  axvA  \Vvdt  ciders  •  how  that 
the  present  Sir  'William  Kennet  never  u\o\i°\vV  o?Wn\ivo  ^  Y!')J\<i^\aaw?^ 
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oppcwitio'ii  to  the  f3I  ofhis  mother ;  how  that  every  eaccesttve  genei»- 
iD  grew  worse  and  wome ;  how  that  the  young  people  of  the  present  day 
eiued  disposed  to  turn  the  world  upside  down ;  how  that  youn^  ladief. 
pecially,  forgetful  of  the  modesty  and  retiring  diffidence  which  had  graoeci 
3  spinsterhood  of  their  grandmothers,  instead  of  repelling  the  addresses  of 
e  other  sex,  ret  her  encouraged  and  invited  them.  Then  followed  a  great 
al  of  talk  about  the  grtvity  that  became  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman, 
feraperscd  with  conjectures  as  to  what  mi^ht  have  been  the  system  of 
oral  discipfme  pursued  by  Lucy's  father.  At  the  mention  of  hei  father's 
mne,  her  heart  swelled  as  if  it  would  burst,  and  she  wept  copiously ;  — at 
;ht  of  these  tears,  the  old  lady  became  more  eloquent,  and  more  didactic ; 
id  Lucy  continued  sobbing,  and  was  unable  to  speak ;  though  she  very 
nch  wished  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  this,  for  at  present  all 
as  wrapped  in  profound  mystery. 

In  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting,  care  must  be  always  taken  that, 
hen  the  patient  has  been  soflLened  into  tears,  the  irritation  be  not  carried 
1  so  long  that  the- tears  become  dried  up,  and  hardened  into  cold  indifier- 
ice,  or  warmed  into  an  angry  resistance.  Lady  Sarah  Hennett  had  one  to 
eal  with,  who  could  certsunly  bear  a  great  deal,  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
'hich  patience  itself  cannot  go.  Aware  of  this,  her  ladyship  thought  it 
(Mr  advisable  to  come  more  directly  to  the  heavy  charge  whicn  she  had  to 
ling  against  her  grand-daughter.  Presenting  therefore  to  her  the  super- 
vision of  the  letter,  she  said,  '*  Do  you  know  whose  hand-writing  is  this  ?" 

"No,  madam,"  was  the  sobbing  reply. 

**  And  I  suppose,"  rejoined  the  granamother,  "  that  you  cannot  conjee* 
ire  whose  it  is  ?"    . 

"  Indeed  I  cannot ;"  said  Lucy. 

One  of  the  most  frcouently  inculcated  maxims,  which  Lucy  had  heard  from 
lelips  of  her  i>elovea  father,  was  the  value  and  importance  of  a  strict  and 
earty  adiierencc  to  truth.  Now,  just  at  this  moment  it  occurred  to  her, 
Aou^h  she  could  scarcely  tell  why,  but  it  certainly  did  come  into  her  mind, 
lat  it  was  possible  that  the  letter  might  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Calvert; 
ad  the  moment  that  she  had  this  suspicion,  she  felt  that  it  was  a  duty  which 
be  owed  to  the  majesty  of  truth  to  confess  even  her  suspicions ;  therefore 
be  said  with  a  little  hesitation,  —  with  that  slowness  of  utterance  which 
sems  to  indicate  an  almost  improbable  theory,  —  "  unless  it  be  from  Mr. 
JalverL" 

At  hearing  this,  the  countenance  of  Lady  Sarah  Kennctt  exhibited  a 
bange  by  no  means  for  the  better  ;  the  redness  of  indi/a^nation  was  added 
)  the  rugged nes9  of  anger,  and  suddenly,  she  exclaimed,  "From  Mr.  Cal- 
at!  From  Mr.  Calvert !  What  right  had  you  to  expect  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Wvert?" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  expect  any  letter  from  Mr.  Calvert,"  replied  Lucy ; 

bat  you  asked  me  if  I  could  conjecture  from  whom  it  came,  and  I  know 
i  no  one  else  at  all  likely  to  write  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine 
rhat  Mr.  Calvert  should  have  to  write  to  me  about," 

"Pray  Miss  Rushton,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  almost  angry  with  herself  for 
bo  indignation  which  she  had  betrayed,  "  mny  I  make  bold  to  ask  what 
ncoura^ement  yon  have  given  Mr.  fcalvert  to  address  to  vou  a  letter  of 
bis  kind  ?  I  am  sure  that  he  never  would  have  written  such  a  letter,  had 
le  not  known  that  it  would  meet  with  a  welcome  reception." 

Now,  Lucy  understood  the  subject  of  the  letter  perfectly  well,  and  she 
na  covered  with  blushes,  and  was  tremulous  with  a  mighty  confusion,  so 
bat  ^or  a  while  slie  could  not  speak ;  but  when  she  had  recovered  her  selC> 
MHsession,  she  replied,  —  "  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  given Mx.  ^a\^«!\ 
ny  encoumoeiBent  whatever.    Indeed,  J  never  saw  or  spo^etoYttm^sral 
fjoar  hdfudp'a  preeence. " 
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Hct  ladyship  was  then  somewhat  angry  again,  and  rather  tartly  replied 
"  Yes,  yes,  —  1  believe  I  was  rather  in  the  way;  this  letter  seems  to  intimat 
as  much.    I  spoiled  your  pleasant  meetings  by  my  unwelcome  company/ 

"  Nay,  madam,"  answered  Lucy, "  I  considered  Mr.  Calvert's  visits  pai< 
to  you,  and  not  lo  me." 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Lady  Sarah,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  I  thought  that  it  was  for  the  pleasure  of  your  ladyship's  conversation,' 
continued  Lucy,  "  that  Mr.  Calvert  made  his  calls  so  frequent." 

"  So  did  I,"  a^in  her  ladyship  replied ;  "  and  you  also  seemed  to  enjo; 
the  pleasure  of  his  conversation ;  for  you  were  never  absent  when  he  wa* 
here." 

With  much  simplicity  of  heart  and  purity  of  thought,  Lucy  replied,  " '. 
am  sure  that  I  would  have  withdrawn  had  I  thought  my  presence  an  intru 
sion." 

Her  ladyship  started,  and  said,  "What?" — There  was  no  dismiising 
the  matter  from  herself;  it  was  as  clear  as  light  that  Lady  Sarah  Ivennetl 
was  jealous,  of  her  grand-daughter ;  but  fortunately  for  her  ladyship's  p«ice 
of  mind,  she  found  that  her  secret  was  her  own,  and  she  discovered  it  just 
in  time  to  keep  it  so.  She  struggled  with  herself  for  a  few  minutes ;  then 
rising  from  her  seat,  she  put  the  letter  into  her  grand-daughter's  bands, 
saying  in  a  very  altered  tone,  —  "  Take  the  letter,  my  dear,  and  answer  k." 

"  How  shall  I  answer  it  ?"  said  Lucy  in  a  sweet  confusion. 

"  Answer  it  as  you  think  it  ought  to  be  answered,"  said  her  grandmother. 
"  Mr.  Calvert  is  an  amiable  and  a  worthy  man." 

Lucy  took  tlie  letter  and  answered  it  ^  but  neither  letter  nor  answer  shall 
be  given  here,  lest  they  should  find  their  way  into  the  polite  letter- writer; 
for  they  were  both  much  superior  in  style  to  those  which  appear  in  that 
work  on  the  same  topic.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  letter  was  so  answered, 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  it  was  absolutely  im'pos^ible  for  Mr. 
Calvert  to  marry  Lady  Sarah  Kennett,  seeing  tliat,  by  Scnptore  and  our 
law,  a  man  may  not  marry  his  wife's  grandmother. 
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Siidiii  YaMiffai !  and  these  thin^  take  place  in  it  every  year.  Bit  dl  anqitloia 
h  haTie  liappened  einee  would  be  trifling,  even  if  all  aummed  into  OBa,  compand 
^ocearred  at  the  period  we  refer  to  ♦♦•»»♦♦♦• 
*      •      *      *      *      * 

Dey  was  turned  into  night,  and  night  Into  darkneea  ~  an  inezprenible  quantity  d 
aad  ashes  was  poured  out,  delngbig  land,  sea,  and  air,  and  burying  two  entiBi 
I,  Bncalaneam  and  Pompeii,  while  the  people  were  sitting  in  the  theatre.** 

Dioir.  CAasnni,  lib.  IzvL 
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DEDICATION 

t 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  GELL, 

Dear  Sir, 

In  publishing  a  work  of  which  Pompeii  furnishes  the  subject,  I  can 
think  of  no  one  to  whom  it  can  so  fitly  be  dedicated  as  yourself.  Your 
charming  volumes  upon  the  Antiquities  of  that  city  have  indissoluble 
connected  your  name  with  its  earlier  -(as  your  residence  in  the  vici- 
nity has  identified  you  with  its  more  recent) — associations. 

I  trust  that  these  pages  will  find  you  in  better  health  than  when  we 
parted  at  Naples,  and  that,  whatever  example  your  fiiends  may  de- 
rive from  your  philosophy,  may  be  drawn  from  an  industry  in  mtd- 
ectual  acquisitions  never  to  be  wearied,  rather  than  from  a  patience 
inder  sujSering  never  to  be  excelled. 

Ere  you  receive  these  volumes,  I  hope  to  be  deep  in  the  perusal  of 
mr  forthcoming  work  upon  "the  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vi- 
inity."  The  glance  at  its  contents  wl  lich  you  permitted  me  at  Naples^ 
ufficed  to  convince  me  of  its  interest  and  value ;  and  as  an  English* 
nan,  and  as  one  "  who  has  loitered  under  the  portico,"  I  rejoice  to 
hink,  that  in  adding  largely  to  your  own  reputation,  you  will  also  re- 
ovate  our  country's  claim  to  eminence  in  those  departments  of  learn- 
ig  in  which,  of  late  years,  we  have  but  feebly  supported  our  ancient 
eputation.  Venturing  thus  a  prediction  of  the  success  of  your  work, 
t  would  be  a  little  superfluous  to  express  a  wish  for  the  accomplish- 
oent  of  the  prophecy !  But  I  may  add  a  more  general  hope,  that  you 
^1  long  have  leisure  and  inclination  for  those  literary  pursuits,  to 
yhich  you  bring  an  erudition  so  extensive,  and  that  they  may  con- 
ipue,  as  now,  sometimes  to  beguile  you  from  yourself,  and  never  to 
livert  you  from  your  friends. 

^  I  have  the  honour  to  be," 

Dear  sir, 
Very  faitiifully  yours, 

Letmingtoii,  Septembur  21,  18S4.  THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII. 


Otr  visiting  those  disinterred  remains  of  an  andent  cjty,  which,  more  per- 
haps than  either  the  delicious  breeze  or  the  cloudless  sun,  the  violet  valleys 
and  orange  proves  of  the  south,  attract  the  traveller  to  the  neighbouihood 
of  Naples ;  on  viewinj^  still  fresh  and  vivid,  the  houses,  the  streets,  the 
temples,  the  theatres  ofa  place  existing  in  the  haughtiest  age  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  —  it  was  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that  a  writer  who  had  before  la- 
^ured,  however  unworthily,  in  the  art  to  revive  and  to  create,  'should  feel  a 
keen  desire  to  people  once  more  those  deserted  streets,  to  repair  those 
graceful  ruins,  to  reanimate  this  bones  which' were  yet  spared  to  his  survey ; 
to  traverse  the  gulf  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  to  wake  to  a  second  exist* 
ence  — the  City  of  the  Dead ! 

And  the  reader  will  easily  imagine  how  sensibly  this  desire  grew  upon 
one,  who  felt  he  could  perform  his  undertaking,  with  Pompeii  itself  at  the 
distance  ofa  few  miles  —  the  sea  that  once  bore  her  commerce,  and  received 
her  fugitives,  at  his  feet  —  and  the  fatal  mountain  of  Vesuvius,  sdll  breath- 
ing forth  8m©ke  and  fire,  constantly  before  his  eyes  !* 

I  was  aware,  however,  from  the  first,  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which 
I  had  to  contend.  To  paint  the  manners  and  exhibit  the  life  of  the  middle 
ages,  required  the  hand  of  a  master  genius ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  task  is  slight 
and  easy,  in  comparison  with  that  which  aspires  to  portray  a  far  earlier  and 
more  unfamiliar  period.  With  the  men  ana  customs  of  the  feudal  time,  we 
have  a  natural  sympathy  and  bond  of  alliance ;  those  men  were  our  own 
ancestors — from  those  customs  we  received  our  own -^  the  creed  of  our 
chivalric  fathers  is  still  ours  —  their  tombs  yet  consecrate  our  churcHes  — 
the  ruins  of  their  castles  vet  frown  over  our  valleys.  ^  We  trace  in  ther 
struggles  for  liberty  and  for  justice  our  present  institutions ;  and  in  the 
elements  of  their  social  state,  we  behold  the  origin  of  our  own. 

But,  with  the  classical  a^  we  have  no  household  and  familiar  assoda- 
tioRS.  The  creed  of  that  departed  religion,  the  customs  of  that  past  civi* 
lization,  present  little  that  is  sacred  or  attractive  to  our  northern  ima^ 
nation  :  they  are  rendered  yet  more  trite  to  us  by  the  scholastic  pedantries 
which  first  ac(]uainted  us  with  their  nature,  and  are  linked  with  tneir  recol- 
lection of  studies,  which,  imposed  as  a  labour,  were  not  cultivated  as  a  delight^ . 
Yet  the  task,  though  arduous,  seemed  to  roe  worth  attempting ;  and  k| 
the  time  and  the  scene  I  have  chosen,  much  may  be  found  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  enlist  his  interest  in  the  descriptions  of  the  au- 
thor. It  was  the  first  century  of  our  religion  —  it  was  tne  most  civilized 
period  of  Rome  --the  conduct  of  the  story  lies  amid  places  whose  relics 

*  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  work  was  written  the  winter  before  last  at  Naples.    On. 
nj  return  to  England  I  was,  indeed,  too  much  occupied  with  political  mattnta  tA  livi % 
a  greftt  deai  of  superfluous  leisure  for  works,  purely  literary,  exee]^  Vu  \3nL09e^'ao\>a!&^^^!^ 
<ome,  intervals  when  the  parliameat  golnq  to  sleep  aUowa  the  objects  ot  \\le  to  vwaX%\ 
-  dismissing  its  wearied  legialator»f  Bome  to  hunt,  somt  U)  fihw^  —.SOm^totatMSlWUV^ 
*adsome  toeulttrate  iiteratun, 

J* 
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we  yet  trace  — -  the  catastrophe  b  among  the  most  awful  which  the  trage* 
cbes  of  ancient  history  present  to  our  survey.  ^ 

From  the  ample  materials  before  me,  my  endeavour  has  been  to  select 
those  which  would  be  most  attractive  to  a  modem  reader ;  —  the  customs 
and  superstitions  least  unfamiliar  to  him  —  the  shadows  that,  when  reani- 
mated, would  present  to  him  such  images  as,  while  they  represented  the 
Sast,  might  be  least  uninteresting  to  the  speculations  of  the  present.  It 
id,  indeed,  require  a  greater  self-control  than  the  reader  may  at  first  ima- 
gine, to  reject  much,  tnat  was  most  inviting  in  itself;  but  which,  while  it 
might  have  added  attraction  to  parts  of  the  work,  would  have  been  inju- 
rious to  the  sjrmmetry  of  the  whole.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  date  of  my 
story  is  that  of  the  short  reign  of  Titus,  when  Rome  was  at  its  proudest 
and  most  gigantic  eminence  of  unbridled  luxury  and  unrivalled  power.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  most  inviting  temptation  to  the  author  to  conduct  the  char- 
acters of  his  tale,  during  the  progress  of  its  incidents,  from  Pompeii  to 
Rome.  What  could  afibrd  such  materials  for  description,  or  such  field  fer 
the  vanity  of  display,  as  that  gorgeous  city  of  the  world,  whose  grandeur 
could  lend  so  bright  an  inspiration  to  fancy, — so  favourable  and  so  solemn  a 
dignity  to  research.  But  in  choosing  for  mv  subject  —  my  catastrophe.  The 
Destruction  of  Pompeii,  it  required  but  little  insight  into  the  higher  princi- 
ples of  art  to  perceive  that  to  Pompeii  the  story  should  be  rigid^  confined. 
Placed  in  contrast  with  the  mighty  pomp  of  Kome,  the  luxuries  and  gaud 
of  the  vivid  Campanian  city  would  have  sunk  into  insignificance.  Her  aw- 
ful fate  would  have  seemed  but  a  petty  and  isolated  wreck  in  the  vast  seas 
of  the  imperial  sway ;  and  the  auxiliary  I  should  have  summoned  to  the  in- 
terest of  my  story^  would  only  have  destroyed  and  overpowered  the  cause 
it  was  invoked  to  support  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  relinquish  an  epi- 
sodical excursion  so  alluring  in  itself,  and,  confining  my  story  strictly^  to 
Pompeii,  to  leave  to  others  the  honour  of  ddineating  the  hollow  but  majes- 
tic civilization  of  Rome. 

The  city,  whose  fate  supplied  me  with  so  superb  and  awful  a  catastrophe, 
supplied  easily  from  the  furst  survey  of  its  remains  the  characters  most 
suited  to  the  subject  and  the  scene ;  the  half  Grecian  colony  of  Hercules, 
mingling  with  the  manners  of  Italy  so  much  of  the  costumes  of  Hellas, 
suggested  of  itself  the  characters  of  Glaucus  and  lone !  The  worship  of 
Isis,  its  existent  fane,  with  its  Mae  oracles  unveiled ;  the  trade  of  Pompeii 
with  Alexandria ;  the  associations  of  the  Samus  with  the  Nile,  called  forth 
the  Egyptian  Arbaces  —  the  base  CaJenus  —  and  the  fervent  Apscides. 
The  early  struggles  of  Christiani^r  with  the  heathen  supeNrstition  suggested 
the  creation  of  Olinthus ;  and  the  burnt  fields  of  Campania,  long  ce^rated 
for  the  spells  of  the  Sorceress,  naturally  produced  the  SagaoCYesuvius.  For 
the  existence  of  the  Blind  Girl  I  am  indebted  to  a  casual  conversation  with 
a  gentlemai^,  well  known  among  the  English  at  Naples  for  his  geneitt 
knowledge  of  the  many  paths  of  Ufe.  Speaking  of  the  utter  darkness 
which  accompanied  the  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  ad^ 
tional  obstacle  it  presented  to  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants,  he  observed, 
that  the  blind  would  be  the  most  favoured  in  such  a  moment,  and  find  the 
easiest  deliverance.    This  remark  originated  the  creation  of  Nydia. 

The  characters,  therefore,  are  the  natural  offspring  of  the  scene  and  time 
^  the  incidents  of  the  tale  are  equally  consonant,  perhaps,  to  the  then  ex- 
istent society ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  ordinary  habits  of  life,  the  feasts  and 
the  forum,  the  baths  and  the  amphitheatre,  the  commonplace  routine  of 
the  classic  luxury,  which  we  recall  the  past  to  behold ;  equally  important 
and  more  deeply  interesting  are  the  passions,  the  crimes,  the  misfortunes, 
mnd  reverses  tnat  might  have  chanced  to  the  shades  we  thus  summon  to 
JH/k  We  underBtana  any  epoch  of  the  wotld  bvili^  i£  nt^  do  not  examine 
its  rom&nc^j  —  there  is  as  much  tru^  in  the  ^^\x^  o^  >^  %&\skNSA  V^»^ 
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As  the  graatmt  difficulty  in  treating  ofan  unfamiliar  and  diatant  period 
is  to  make  the  characters  introduced,  **  live  and  move"  before  the  eye  of  the 
reader,  so  such  should  doubtless  be  the  first  object  of  a  work  of  the  present 
descripttcm :  and  all  attempts  at  the  display  of  learning  should  be  coo* 
leered  but  as  means  subservient  to  this,  the  main  requisite  of  fiction.  The 
first  art  of  the  poet  (the  creator^  is  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  his  crea- 
tures —  thB  next  is  to  make  their  words  and  actions  appropriate  to  the  era  in 
which  they  are  to  speak  and  act  This  last  art  is  pernaps  the  bettor  efl^ted 
by  not  bringing  the  art  itself  constantly  before  the  reader  —  by  not  crowd- 
ixis  the  page  with ,  quotations,  and  the  margin  with  notes.  Perpetual 
rererences  to  learned  authorities  have,  miiction,  something  at  once  weari- 
some and  arrogant  They  appear  like  the  author's  eulogies  on  his  own 
accuracy  and  his  own  learning — they  do  not  serve  to  elucidate  his  mean- 
ing, but  to  parade  his  erudition.  The  intuitive  spirit  which  infuses  antiquity 
into  ancient  images  is,  perhaps,  the  true  learning  which  a  work  of  this 
nature  requires — without  it,  pedantry  is  ofiensive ;  with  it,  useless.  No  man 
who  is  thoroughly  aware  of  what  prose  fiction  has  now  become,  of  its  digni- 
ty—  of  its  influence — of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  gradually  absorbed  all 
similar  departments  of  literature  —  of  its  power  in  teaching  as  well  as 
amusing— ^ can  so  far  forget  its  connexion  with  history —  with  philosophy 
— with  politics — its  utter  harmony  with  poetr^^,  and  obedience  to  truth, 
as  to  debase  its  nature  to  the  level  of  scholastic  frivolities :  he  raises  scholar- 
ship to  the  creative,  and  does  not  bow  the  creative  to  the  scholastic 

With  respect  to  the  language  used  by  the  characters  introduced,  I  have 
studied  carefully  to  avoid  what  has  afw^s  seemed  to  me  a  fatal  error  in 
those  who  have  attempted,  in  modem  times,  to  introduce  the  beings  of  a 
classical  age,*  Authors  have  mostly  given  to  them  the  stilted  sentences 
— the  cold  and  didactic  solemnities  of  language  which  they  find  in  the 
more  admired  of  the  classical  writers ;  it  is  an  error  as  absurd  to  make  Ro- 
mans in  common  life  talk  in  the  periods  of  Cicero,  as  it  would  be  in  a 
novelist  to  endow  his  English  personages  with  the  long-drawn  sentences 
of  Johnson  or  Burke.  The  fault  is  the  greater,  because,  while  it  pretends 
to  learning,  it  betrays  in  reality  the  ignorance  of  just  criticism— it  fiitigues 
—it  weanes  —  it  revolts — and  we  have  not  the  satisfaction  in  yawnins  to 
dunk  that  we  yawn  eruditely.  To  impart  any  thing  like  fidelity  to  the  dia^ 
logues  of  classic  actors,  we  must  beware  (to  use  a  university  phrase)  how 
we  "  cirani'*  for  the  occasion !  —  Nothing  can  give  to  a  writer  a  more  stiff 

*  What  the  strong  common  sense  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  hsts  expressed  so  welh  in  his 
preface  to  Ivanhoe,  (first  edition,)  appears  to  me,  at  least,  as  applicable  to  one,  a  writer 
who  draws  firom  classical, — as  to  one  who  borrows  from  feudal  —  antiquity.  Let  me 
arail  myself  of  the  words  I  refer  to,  and  humbly  and  reverently  appropriate  them  for 
the  moment.  "  It  is  true,  that  I  neither  can,  nor  do  pretend,  to  the  observation  (observ- 
Boce  f)  of  complete  accuracy  even  in  matters  of  outward  costume,  much  less  in  tho 
more  Important  points  of  language  and  manners.  But  the  same  motive  which  prevent* 
By  writing  the  dialogue  of  the  piece  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  in  Norman  ^rench  (in  Latin 
arm  Greek,)  and  which  prohibits  my  sending  forth  this  essay  printed  with  the  types 
of  Caxton  or  Wynken  de  Worde  (written  with  a  reed  upon  Jive  rolls  of  parchment  — 
foHened  to  a  cylinder,  and  adorned  with  a  boss,)  prevents  my  attempting  to  confine 
myself  within  the  limits  of  the  period  in  which  my  story  is  laid.  It  is  necessary  fci 
txctting  mterest  of  any  kind,  that  the  subject  assumed  should  be,  as  it  were,  translated 
iato  the  manners  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  age  we  live  in." 

**  In  point  of  justice,  therefore,  to  the  multitudes  who  will,  I  trust,  devour  this  boofc 
with  avidity  (hem  /),  I  have  so  far  explstfned  ancient  manners  in  modem  language,  anci 
10  &r  detaHed  the  characters  and  sentiments  of  my  persons,  that  thb  modern  readev 
Will  not  find  himself,  I  should  hope,  much  trammelled  by  the  repulsive  dryness  of  mer» 
•otiquUT.  In  this,  I  respectfully  contend,  I  have  in  no  respect  exceeded  the  fair  license 
doe  to  tne  author  of  a  fictitious  composition." 

**It  18  true,"  proceeds  my  authority,  "  that  this  license  is  confined  within  legitimate 
bosnds :  the  author  most  introduce  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  maikiveia  ot  \)^«  «i^«.^ 
—  Preface  to  Iifonhog. 

Jean  add  nothings  to  these  judlcioua  and  discriminating  lemaika  —  VJaey  ^otio.  ^i^i> 
tnteeaaonsofcntJcIajnf  by  wbicb  aH&oion  (bat  portrays  U)o  PaaxabiQ^'Q^Aae  VAsa^ 
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and  uneasy  gait  than  the  sudden  and  liasty  adoption  of  the  toga.  We  must 
bring  to  our  task  the  familiaiized  knowledge  of  many  years — the  allusions, 
the  phraseology — the  language  generally  —  must  flow  from  a  stream  that 
has  long  been  full  i  the  flowers  must  be  transplanted  from  a  living  soil,  and 
oot  bought  second-hand  at  the  nearest  raarKetrplace.  This  advantage, 
which  is  in  fact  only  that  of  fainiharity  with  our  subject,  is  one  derived 
rather  from  accident  than  merit, —  and  depends  upon  the  desreee  in  which 
the  classics  have  entered  into  the  education  of  our  youth  ana  the  studies  of 
our  maturity.  Yet  even  did  a  writer  possess  the  utmost  advantage  of  this 
nature,  which  education  and  study  can  bestow,  it  might  be  scarcely  posai" 
ble  so  entirely  to  transport  himself  to  an  age  so  difl^rent  fr(Hn  that  in  which 
we  live,  but  what  some  errors  of  inadvertence  or  forgetfuhiess  would  be 
incurred  in  his  delineations — and,  when  in  works  upon  the  manners  of  the 
ancients  —  works  even  of  the  gravest  and  most  elaborate  character,  cod^ 

Sosed  by  the  profoundest  scholars,  a  critic  superficially  read  can  often 
etect  such  imperfections,  — it  would  be  far  too  presumptuous  to  hope  that 
I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  men  infinitely  more  learned,  in  a  work  in 
which  learning  is  infinitely  less  required.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  veD- 
ture  to  believe  that  scholars  themselves  will  be  the  most  lenient  of  mf 
judves.  It  will  be  enough  if  this  book,  whatever  be  its  imperfections,  should 
be  found  a  portrait  unskilfiil  indeed  in  colouring  — faulty  perhaps  in  draw- 
iiig,but  not  altogether  an  unfaithfiil  likeness  of  the  features  and  the  costumes 
oflhe  age  which  I  have  attempted  to  paint:  — may  it  be  (what  is  far  more 
important)  a  just  representation  of  the  numan  passions  and  the  human  heart, 
whose  elements  in  all  ages  are  the  same.  And  lastly,  let  me  be  permitted  to 
remind  the  reader,  that  if  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  some  interest  and  vitality 
to  a  description  of  classic  manners  and  to  a  tale  of  a  classic  age,  I  have  soo 
oeeded  where  all  hitherto  have  failed :  * —  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  pnh 
position,  is  one  equally  consolatory,  though  less  triumphant)  viz.,  if  I  have 
failed  in  the  attempt,  1  mil  where  no  one  has  succeeded.  After  this  sentence^ 
I  can  but  conclude  at  once.  Can  I  say  an^^  thing  more  eflfectually  to  prova 
tluit  an  author  never  shows  half  so  much  ingenuity  as  in  making  out  the 
best  possible  case  for  his  own  performance  ? 

•  I  must  be  pardoned  for  not  excepting  Barthelemy.  His  Anacharns  a  a  woric  M 
wonderful  ability,  labour,  elegance,  and  reciSarch. .  But  there  is  no  life  in  it !  It  doei 
not,  to  be  sure^  profess  to  be  actually  a  romance,  but  even  as  a  book  of  travels  it  is 
formal  and  tedious.  The  external  erudition  is  abundant,  but  the  inward  spirit  is  want* 
ing.  He  has  not  been  exhilarated  by  the  wine  of  antiquity,  but  he  has  accumulated  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  labels.  ''  Anacharsis,"  says  Schlegel,  weU  and  wittily,  "  views 
things  jn  his  travels,  not  as  a  young  Scythian,  but  as  an  old  Parisian  !"  Yes,  and  as 
a  Parisian,  who  never  gives  you  the  notion  that  he  has  travelled  at  all  —  except  in  an 
arm  chair ! 
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BOOK  I. 

Ciuid  lit  futurum  crat,  fuge  quaerere ; 
duem  son  diexum  cuuque  dabit,  lucro 
ApiKme ;  nee  dulces  amores 
Speme  puer,  neque  tu  choreas. 

Hos.  lib.  I.  Od.  is. 


CHAPTER  L 

Tus  twu'UjkmtLkmszi  or  rumrsii. 


''H6,  Diomed,  well  met — do  you  rap  with  Glaucus  to-ni^t?^  said  a 
Toons  man  of  small  8tatm«,  who  wore  his  tunic  in  those  loose  and  eflfemi- 
late  H>ld8  which  pnxveA  him  tn  be  a  gentleman  and  a -coxcomb. 

«  A  loo,  uo !  dear  C^odius :  he  hss  not  invited  me,"  repfied  Diomed,  a 
am  of  a  i)ortly  frame  and  of  middle  age :  "  by  PoUuX|  a  scurvy  trick  f  for 
tbey  say  nis  suppers  are  the  best  in  Pompeii.'* 

"Pretty  well  —  though  there  is  never  enough  of  wine  for  me.  It  is  not 
tbe  old  Greek  blood  that  flows  in  his  Veins,  for  ne  pretends  that  wine  makes 
lum  dull  the  next  morning." 

**  There  may  be  another  reason  for  that  thrift,'*  said  Diomed,  raising  his 
hows ;  ^  with  all  his  conceit  and  extravagance,  he  is  not  so  rich,  I  fancy» 
as  he  a£fect8  to  be,  and  perhaps  loves  to  save  lus  amphora  better  than  his 
wit"  ^ 

"An  additional  reason  for  supping  with  him  while  the  sesterces  last 
Rextyear,  Diomed, we  must  find  another" Glaucus." 

"  He  is  fond  of  the  dice  too,  I  hear." 

"  He  is  fond  of  every  pleasure,  and  while  he  likes  the  pleasure  of  giving 
ioppers,  we  are  all  fond  of  Aim." 

**  Ha,  ha,  Clodius,  that  is  well  said.  Have  you  ever  seen  my  wine-ceV 
lare,  by-the-by  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  my  good  Diomed." 

"Well,  you  must  sup  with  me  some  evening ;  I  have  tolerable  mursenaa* 
b  my  reservoir,  and  I  will  ask  Pansa  the  edile  to  meet  you." 

"  Oh,  no  state  with  me !  —  Persicos  odi  apparattu,  I  am  easily  contenteiL 
Well,  the  day  wanes ;  I  am  for  the  baths — and  you  ?"  * 

*'To  the  questor — business  of  state — afterward  to  the  temple  of  Ida. 

"  An  ostentatious,  bustling,  ill-bred  fellow,"  muttered  Clodius  to  hhnsel!^ 
u  he  sauntered  slowly  away.  "  He  thinks  with  bis  feasts  and  hie  wvne- 
^Uars  to  inake  us  forget  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  freedman  \  and  ao  Nib'wi^ 

*  Jf  ar«i)9 — JaQpreya 
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when  we  do  him  the  honour  of  winning  his  money :  these  rich  plebeians  are 
a  harvest  for  us  spendthrift  nobles." 

Thus  soliloquizing,  Clodius  arrived  in  the  Via  Domitiana,  which  was 
crowded  with  passengers  and  chariots,  and  exhibited  all  that  ^y  and  ani- 
mated exuberance  of  life  and  motion  which  we  find  at  this  day  m  the  streets 
of  Naples. 

The  bells  of  the  cars,  as  they  rapidly  glided  by  each  other^  jingled  me^ 
rily  on  the  ear,  and^lodius  with  smiles  or  nods  claimdd  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  whatever  equipage  was  most  elegant  or  fiutastic — in  fact,  no 
youn|  man  was  better  known  about  Pompeii. 

^'  What,  Clodius !  and  how  have  you  slept  on  your  good  fortune  ?"  cried, 
in  a  pleasant  and  musical  voice,  a  young  man  in  a  chariot  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious and  graceful  fashion.  Upon  its  surface  of  bronze  were  elaborately 
wrought,  in  tne  sUll  exquisite  workmanship  of  Greece,  reliefs  of  the  Olym- 
pian Games :  the  two  horses  that  drew  the  car  were  of  the  rarest  breed  of 
Parthia ;  their  slender  limbs  seemed  to  disdain  the  ground  and  court  the 
air,  and  yet  at  the  slightest  touch  of  the  charioteer,  who^  stood  behind  the 
young  owner  of  the  equipage,  they  paused  motionless,  as  if  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  stone,  —  lifeleBs,  but  bfelike,  as  one  of  the  breathing  wonders  of 
Praxiteles.  The  owner  himself  was  of  that  slender  and  beantiful  symme- 
try from  which  the  sculptors  of- Athens  drew  their  models:  fais  Qrecian 
origin  betrayed  itself  in  his  light  but  clustering  locks^  and  the  perfect  har- 
mony of  his  features.  He  wore  no  ton,  which  in  the  tini^  of  the  emperors 
had  indeed  ceased  to  bo  ilio  gon^^alr^KotMaction  of  tho  Romans,  and  WM 
especially  ridiculed  by  the  pretenders  to  fiisfaion ;  but  his  tunic  glowed  is 
the  richest  hues  of  the  Tynan  "die,  and  the  fibula;,  or  buckles,  by  which  it 
was  fastened,  sparkled  with  eoMniids ;  mround  his  neck  he  wore  a  chain  of 
gold,  which  in  the  middle  of  fils  breast  twisted  itself  into  th^  form  of  a  8e^ 
pcnA*o  kiMul,  Atnu  tko  nkoutb  of  vrUit^  l^nuig  pcudant  a  large  bxgnet  ring  (^ 
elaborate  and  most  exquisite  workmanship ;  the  sleeves  oT  the  tumc  vfem 
loose,  and  fringed  at  the  hand  with  gold ;  and  across  the  waist  a  girdle 
wrought  in  ari^esque  designs,  and  of  the  same  material  as  the  mnge, 
served  in  lieu  of  pockets  for  the  receptacle  of  the  handkerchief  and  the  purse, 
the  stylus  and  the  tablets. 

"  My  dear  Glaucus !"  said  Clodius,  "  I  rejoice  ^o  see  that  your  losses 
have  so  little  affected  your  mien.  Why  you  seem  as  if  you  had  been 
inspired  by  Apollo,  and  your  face  shines  with  happiness  like  a  glory;  any 
one  might  take  you  for  the  winner  and  me  for  the  loser." 

*'  And  what  is  there  in  the  loss  or  gain  of  those  dull  pieces  of  metal  that 
should  change  our  spirit,  my  Clodius?  Per  Jove!  while,  yet  young,  we 
can  cover  our  full  Iocks  with  chaplets  —  while  yet  the  cithara  sounds  on 
unsated  ears  —  while  yet  the  smile  of  Lydia  or  of  Chide  flashes  over  our 
veins  in  which  the  blood  runs  so  swiftly,  so  long  shall  we  find  delight  in  the 
sunny  air,  and  make  bald  Time  itself  but  the  treasurer  of  our  joys.  You 
sup  with  me  to-night,  you  know." 

Who  ever  forgets  the  invitation  of  Glaucus !' 
But  which  way  go  you  now  ?" 

**  Why  I  thought  of  visiting  the  baths,  but  it  wants  yet  an  hour  of  the 
usual  time." 

"  WellJ  I  will  dismiss  my  chariot,  and  go  with  you.  So,  so,  my  Phylias," 
stroking  the  horse  nearest  to  him,  which  by  a  low  neigh  and  with  backward 
ears  playfully  acknowledged  the  courtesy ;  "  a  holyday  for  you  to-day.  Is 
he  nut  handsome,  Clodius  ?" 

^  Worthy  of  Phcebus,"  returned  the  noble  para^te,  — *'  or  of  Glaucus,** 
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ro  li^tly  m  a  tboiuand  matters,  the  two  young  men  samitend 
M  streets :  ibiej  were  now  in  that  quarter  which  was  filled  wKtk 
t  shops,  their  open  interion  all  and  each  rediant  with  the  ^udy 
>nious  coloam  onT  frescoes,  inconceivabl]^^  varied  in  fkncy  aira  de> 
e  sparkling  fountains,  that  at  every  vista  threw  upward  their 
>rajy  in  the  summer  air:  the  crowd  of  pagsengers,  inr  rather  loiter^ 
f  cud  in  lobes  sf  the  Tviian  die;  the  gay  groups  collected  round  ' 
I  attnotiTC  shop ;  the  slaves.paMing  to  ami  fro  with  buckets  ol 
St  in  the  most  gimcefhl  shapes,  and  bone  upon  their  heads ;  the 
ik  statmed  at  frequent  intervals  witfi  baskets  of  blushing  firuit, 
m  men  alllDing  to  the  ancient  Itahana  than  to  their  descendants 
MB  indstfd,  ^  hut  angvis  te  Airfre,"  a'  dieease  seems  lorldn^  in 
It  and  rose)^^  (a) ;  the  numarous  haunts  which  fulfilled  with  3iat 
>  the  offiee  of  cafts  and  ckAie  at  this  day :  the  shops,  where,  on 
nuurble,  were  nnged  the  vasef  ^f  wine  tSaa  oil,  and  before  whose 
,  seats  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  purine  awning,  inviting  the 
est  and  the  indolent  to  bunsa-^naoe  a  scene  of  such  Rowing 
MM  excitement  as  might  weU  gh^  the  A&enian  spirit  of  GHaucua 
for  its  suaceptibilily  to  jtry. 

»  me  no  more  of  Rome,**  said  he  to  Clodius.  "  Pleasure  is  too 
1  ponderous  in  those  mighty  walls ;  even  in  the  precincts  of  the 
'en  in  the  golden  house  of  Nero,  and  the  incipient  glories  of  the 
Titus,  there  is  a  certain  dulness  of  ma^ificence —  the  eye  aches 
it  is  weaned ;  besides,  my  Clodius,  we  are  dtsoontented,  when 
e  enormous  luxury  and  wealth  of  others,  with  the  mediocrity  of. 
:ate.  But  here  we  surrender  ourselves  easily  to  pleasure,  and  w^, 
illiancy  of  luxury  without  the  lassitude  of  its  pomp." 
from  tlut  feeling  that  you  chose  your  summer  retreat  at  Pom*' 

.  I  prefer  it  to  Bais :  I  grent  the  charms  of  the  latter,  but  I  love 
lants  who  resort  there,  and  who  seem  to  wbigh  out  theur  plea- 
le  drachm." 

ou  are  fond  of  the  learned  too ;  and  as  for  poetry,  why  your 
iterally  doquent  with  iBschylus  and  Homer,  the  epic  ana  the 

>ut  those  Romans  who  mimic  my  Athenian  ancestors  do  evenr 
iavily.  Even  in  the  chase  they  make  their  slaves  carry  Plato  with 
I  whenever  their  boar  is  lost,  out  they  take  their  books  and  their 
I  order  not  to  lose  their  time  toa  When  the  dancing  girls  swim 
Q  in  all  the  blandishment  of  Persian  manners,  some  drone  of  a 
with  a  face  of  stone,  reads  them  a  section  of  Cicero  de  C^fficiis. 

jwers  more  alluring  to  the  ancient  Italians    than   to   their   deicend« 

rn  Ttalians.  especially  those  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Italy,  hare  a 
ror  of  perfumes  ;  they  consider  them  remarkably  unwholesome,  and  the 
'eapolitan  l9,dy  requests  her  visiters  not  to  use  them.  What  is  yery  strange, 
»  susceptible  of  a  perfume  is  wond^folly  obtuse  to  its  reverse.  You  may 
Borne  *'  Sentina  Chnthmk** 
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Unskifful  pharmacists !  pleasure  and  study  aie  not  elements  to  be  thus  voa^ 
ed  together — they  must  be  enjoyed  separately ;  the  Romans  lose  bc^  by 
this  pragmatical  a^^tation  of  rennement,  and  prove  that  they  have  no  BoviSa 
for  either.  Oh,  m^  Olodius,  bow  little  yourcountiymen  know  of  the  true 
versatility  of  a  Pericles,  of  the  true  witcheries  of  an  Aspasia  l^—It  was  but 
the  other  day  that  I  paid  a  visit  to  Pliny.  He  was  sittins  in  bis  summer- 
house  ¥rriting,  while  an  unfortunate  slave  played  on  the  tu>ia.  His  nephew 
fob!  whip  me  sndi  philosophical  coxcomM!)  was  reading  Tbucjrcudes' 
description  of  the  phigue,  and  nodding  his  conceited  little  head  in  time  to 
the  music  while  his  ups  w^  repeating  all  the  loa|h8ome  details  of  ^t 
tenibie  delineation.  The  puppy  saw  nouiing  incongruous  in  learning  at  the 
same  time  a  ditty  of  love  and  a  description  of  the  plague.'* 

"  Why,  thev  are  nmch  the  same  thing,"  said  Clodius. 

**  So  I  told  him  in  excuse  for  his  coxcombiy ;  but  my  youth  stared  me 
rebukingly  in  the  face,  without  taking  the  jest,  and  answered  that  it  was  only 
the  insensate  ear  that  the  music  pleased,  whcoreas  the  book  (the  description 
of  the  plague,  mind  you !)  elevated  the  heart  '  Ah !'  quoth  the  fat  uncle, 
wheeanSf  '  my  boy  is  quite  an  Athenian,  always  mixine  the  utUe  with  the 
didci.^  O  Minerva,  how  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve !  Wlme  I  was  there,  they 
came  to  tell  the  bov-sophist  that  his  favourite  fireedman  was  just  dead  of  a 
fever. — *  Inexorable  Death !'  cried  he : '  get  me  my  Horace.  How  beauti- 
fully the  sweet  poet  consoles  us  for  these  misfortunes !'  Oh !  can  these 
men  love,  my  Clodius  ?  Scarcely  even  with  the  senses.  How  rarely  a  Ro- 
man has  a  neart !  — He  is  but  the  mechanism  d  genius— ^he  wants  its 
bones  and  flesh." 

Though  Clodius  was  secretif}]  a  fitfle  sore  at  these  invectives  on  his  coun- 
trymen, ne  affected  to  sympathise  with  Hs  friend,  partly  because  he  was  by 
nature  a  parasite,  and  partly  because  it  was  the  fiisiiion  among  the  dissolute 
young  Romans  to  afiect  a  little  contempt  for  the  very  birth  which,  in  reality, 
made  them  so  arrogant;  it  iwas  the  mode  to  imitate  the  Greeks,  and  yet 
to  laugh  at  their  own  clumsy  imitation. 

Thus  conversing,  their  steps  were  arrested  by  a  crowd  gathered  round  an 
open  space  where  three  streets  mot :  aqd  just  where  the  porticoes  of  a  light 
and  graceful  temple  threw  their  shade  there  stood  a  youn^  girl,  with  a  • 
flower-basket  on  her  right  arm,  and  a  small  three-stringed  mstrumentof 
music  in  the  left  hand,  to  whose  low  and  soft  tones  she  was  modulating  a 
wild  and  half  barbaric  air.  At  eve^  pause  in  the  music  she  gracefuly 
waved  her  flower-basket  round,  inviting  the  loiterers  to  buy ;  and  many  a 
sesterce  was  showered  into  the  basket,  either  in  complimflBtto  the  music, 
or  in  compassion  to  the  songstress — for  she  was  blind. 

'5 It  is  my  poor  Thessalian,"  said  Glaucus,  stopping ;  ''I  have  not  seen' 
her  since  my  return  to  Pompeii.    Hush !  her  voice  is  sweet ;  let  us  fisten.' 

THE  BLIND  FLOWER-GIRL'S  SONG. 

1. 

Buy  my  flowers — O  bdy— I  pray, 

The  blind  giri  comes  from  a&r: 
1£  the  earth  be  as  fair  as  I  hear  them  say,      a 

These  Flowers  her  children  are  ! 
Do  they  her  beauty  keep  ? 

They  are  fresh  from  her  lap^  I  know 
For  I  caught  them  fast  asleep 

tn  her  arms  an  hour  ago,  .  ^  ■ 

With  the  air  wtuch  is  her  breath—  j 

^er  soft  and  delkcajle  breathr~ 

Orv  them  murmuxms  \vft  V— 
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Ota^  thw  lipe  ber  iweet  kiiss  lingers  yet, 
And  tbek  eheeks  with  her  tended  tears  are  wfCr 
For  she  weepe— chat  gentle'  mother  weepa 
(As  mom  and  nifht  her  watch  she  keeps, 
With  a  yearninglieart  and  a  passionate  eU9^ 
To  see  the  young  things  erow  so  fair;— 

She  weeps-^for  love  she  weeps—, 

And  the  dews  are  the  tears  sne  weeps 

From  the  well  of  a  mother's 


ove! 


Ye  have  a  world  of  lieht, 

VHiere  love  in  the  ^v'd  rejoices ; 
Bat  the  Blind  Girl's  home  is  the  HooM  of  Nighty 

And  its  Beings  are  empty  voicesi 

As  one  in  the  Realm  below, 
I  stand  by  the  streams  of  wo ; 
I  hear  the  vain  shadows  glide, 
I  feel  their  soft  breath  at  my  side, 

And  I  thirst  the  lov'd  forms  to  see, 
.  And  I  stretch  ray  fond  arms  around, 
And  I  catch  but  a  shapeless  sound, 

For  the  Living  are  Ghosts  to  bm. 

Come  buy — come  buy ! — 
Hark !  how  the  sweet  things  sigh, 
(For  they  have  a  voice  like  ours,) 
«  The  breath  of  the  Blmd  Girl  doMS 
The  leaves  of  the  saddening  roses  -• 
We  are  tender,  we,  sons  of  Liebt. 
We  shrink  from  this  child  of  Ni^; 
From  the  grac^  of  the  Blind  Girl  free  in; 
We  yeamfor  the  eyes  that  see  iis-«> 
We  are  for  Night  too  gay, 
In  your  eyes  we  behold  the  day— 
O  buy  —  O  buy  the  Flowers !" 


mt  have  yon  biuch  of  violets,  sweet  Nydia;"  said  Gkueoi, ;. 

Nigh  the  crowd,  and  dropping  a  handful  of  small  ooins  into  tihd 

"  your  voice  is  ipore  charmipg  than  ever.** 
>lhid  girl  started  forward  as  she  heard  the  Athetiian'i  voice— tiiMi 
sniy  pausod,  while  the  blood  rushed  violoitl  j  over  neck,  cheeli,  nd 
• 

van  are  returned!"  said  she  in  a  low  voice;  and  then  tep^tttAf 
herself,  **  Glaucus  is  returned !" 

I,  child,  I  have  not  been  at  Pompeii  above  a  few  days.  My  faideil 
our  care  as  before  — vou  will  visit  it,  I  trust,  to-monow.  AmT nbdi 
ands  at  my  house  shall  be  woven  by  any  hands  bat  tboro  of  die 
^ydia." 

i  smiled  joyously,  but  did  not  answer ;  and  Glauctfe,  piftciBg  tie 
16  had  selected  in  his  breast,  turned  gayly  and  careleany  fiom  tk& 

she  is  a  sort  of  client  of  yours,  this  child,"  said  Cloditui 

— does  she  not  sinif  prettily?    She  interests  me,  tbe  poor  ilftW t 

les,  she  is  from  the  knd  of  the  god's  hill—-  Olympus  mwmd  vpoa 

lie  —•  she  is  of  Thessaly." 

e  witches'  country." 

■e ;  but  for  m3r  part  J  Gnd  every  woman  a  witbh ;  tud  «1  IE^obcMm 

us  I  the  very  air  eeeme  to  have  taken  a  Icrveffiteii  io  tanAMtt^  WW^ 

oe  witboat  a  beard  seem  in  my  eye^^ 

3'  ■  2 
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'*  And  lo !  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Pomp^i,  old  Dknned's  d&ughtetf 
the  rich  Julia/'  said  Clodius,  as  a  young  lady,  her  face  coYered  by  her  veil,, 
and  attended  by  two  female  slaves,  approached  them  in  her  way  to  the 
baths. 

"  Fair  Julia,  we  salute  thee,"  said  Clodius. 

Julia  partially  raised  her  veil,  so  as  with  some  coquetiTto  display  a  bold 
Roman  profile,  a  full  dark  bright  eye,  and  a  cheek  over  whose  natural  olive 
art  shed  a  fairer  and  softer  rose. 

"  And  Glaucus,  too,  is  returned  !*'  said  she,  glancing  meaningly  at  the 
Athenian^  *^Has  he  forgotten,"  she* added  in  a  half- whisper,  ''his  friend? 
of  the  last  year?" 

'*  Beautiful  Julia !  even  Lethe  itself^  if  it  disappear  in  one  part  of  the 
earth,  rises  again  in  another.  Jupiter  does  not  allow  us  ever  to  forget  for 
more  than  a  moment ;  but  Venus,  more  harsh  stilly  vouchsafes  not  even  a 
moment's  oblivion." 

"  Glaucus  is  never  at  a  loss  for  fair  words."  , 

"  Who  iSf  when  the  object  of  them  is  so  fair  ?" 

*'  We  shall  see  you  both  at  my  father's  villa  soon  ?"  said  Julia,  turning^ 
toClodius^ 

"  We  will  mark  the  day  ui  which  we  visit  you  with  a  white  stone,"  an* 
swered  the  gamester. 

Julia  dropped  her  veil,  but  slowly,,  so  that  her  last  glance  rested  on  the 
Athenian  with  affected  timidity  and  real  boldness ;  the  glance  bespokff 
tenderness  and  reproach. 

The  friends  passed  on. 

'*  Julia  is  certainly  handsome,"  said  Glaucus. 

"  And  last  year  you  would  have  made  that  confession  in  a  warmer  tone.''' 

"  True :  I  was  dazzled  at  the  first  sight,  and  mistook  for  a  gem  thit 
which  was  but  an  artful  imitation." 

"  Nay,"  returned-  Clodius,  *'  all  women  are  the  same  at  heart  Hapoy 
he  who  weds  a  handsome  face  and  a  large  dower.  What  more  can  he 
desire  ?"  ' 

Glaucus  sighed. 

They  were  now  in  a  street  less  crowded  than,  the  rest,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  beheld  that  broad  and  most  lovely  sea,  which  lipon  those  deli- 
cicms  coasts  seems  to  have  renounced  its  prerogative  of  terror  —  so  soft  are 
the  crisping  winds  that  hover  around  its  bosom,  so  glowing  and  so  various 
are  the  hues  which  it  takes  from  the  rosy  clouds,  so  fragrant  are  thepe^ 
fumes  which  the  breezes  from  the  land  scatter  over  it»  depthsr  From  such 
a  sea  might  you  well  believe  that  Anadyomene  rose  to 'take  the  empire  of 
'  the  earth. 

''It  is  still  early  for  the  bath,"  said  the  Greek,  who  was  the  creature  of 
every  poetical  impulse ;  '*  let  us  wander  from  the  crowded  city,  and  look 
upon  the  sea  while  the  noon  yet  laughs  along  its  billows." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Clodius ;  "and  the  bay  too  is  always  the 
most  animated  part  of  the  city." 

Pompeii  was  the  miniature  of  the  civilization  of  that  agie;  Witfaiff  Ihs 
narrow  compass  of  its  walls  was  contained,  as  it  were,  a  specimen  of  evnry 
^ifl  which  luxury  offered  to  power.  In  its  minute  but  glittering  shops,  iti 
tiny  palaces,  its  baths,  its  forum,  its  theatre,  it»  circQs-^iti  the  energy  yet 
corruption,  in  the  refinement  yet  the  vice,  of  its  people,  yoa  beheld  a  model 
of  the  whole  empire.  •  It  was  a  toy,  a  plaything,  a  showbox,  in  which  the 

fods  seemed  pleased  to  keep  the  representation  of  the  Great  Monarchy  of 
larth,  and  which  they  afterward  hid  from  Time  to  give  to  the  wonder  of 
Posterity,^  the  moral  of  the  maxim,  that  under  the  sun  there  is  nothing  new. 
Crowded  in  the  glassy  bay  were  the  veaaeVao^  CKyn\rci«Ku&  vxid  the  gMitM 
ggUeya  for  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  dlVzAna.   TV\«\k>^%  q^  ^^^»d[£nsMk 
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lided  rapidly  to  and  fro ;  and  afar  oiT  jou  saw  the  tall  masts  of  the  'fleet 
nder  the  command  of  Pliny.  Upon  the  shore  sat  a  Sicilian,  who,  with 
ehement  gestures  and  flexile  features,  ^as  narrating  to  a  group  of  nsher- 
len  and  peasants  a  strange  tale  of  shipwrecked  mariners  and  friendlj 
olphins, — just  as  at  this  day,  in  the  modem  neighbourhood,  yon  may 
ear  upon  the  Mole  of  Naples. 

Drawing  his  comrade  from  the  crowd,  the  Greek  bent  his  steps  towards 
solitary  part  of  the  beach,  and  the  two  friends,  seated  oa  a  small  crag 
rhich  rose  amid  the  smooth  pebbles,  inhaled  the  voluptuous  and  cooling 
•»eze,  which,  dancin^  over  the  waters,  kept  music  with  its  invisible  feet. 
There  was  perhaps  something  in  the  scene  that  invited  them  to  silence  and 
every.  Clodius,  shading  his  eves  from  the  burning  sky,  was  calculating 
he  vains  of  the  last  week ;  ana  the  Greek,  leaning  upon  his  hand,  and 
shrinking  not  from  that  sun  —  his  nation's  tutelary  deity  —  with  whose 
luent  light  of  poesy,  and  joy,  and  love,  his  own  veins  were  filled,  gazed 
ipon  the  broad  expanse,  and  envied,  perhaps,  every  wind  that  bent  its 
pinions  towards  the  shores  of  Greece. 

"  Tell  me,  Clodius  "  said  the  Greek  at  last,  '*  hast  thou  ever  been  in 
lover 

"  Yes,  very  often." 

'*  He  who  has  loved  often,"  answered  Glaucus,  '*  has  loved  never.  There 
is  but  one  Eros,  though  there  are  many  counterfeits  of  him." 

**  The  counterfeits  are  not  bad  tittle  gods,  upon  the  whole,"  answered 
Clodiua. 

**  I  agree  with  you,"  returned  the  Gredk.  -**  I  adore  even  the  shadow  of 
Love ;  bat  I  adore  himself  yet  more." 

"  Art  thou  then  in  sober  and  earnest  love  ?  Hast  thou  that  feeling  the 
poets  describe  —  a  feeling  that  makes  us  neglect  our  suppers,  forswmnr 
the  theatre,  and  write  elegies  ?  I  should  never  have  thought  it.  Ybu  die> 
semble  well." 

''lam  not  far  gone  enough  for  that,^  letwmed  Glaucus,  smiling;  ''or 
rather  I  say  with  Tibullus, 

*  Whom  soft  Love  rules,  where'er  his  path. 
Walks  safe  and  sacred.' 

hfact,  I  am  not  in  love ;  but  I  could  be  if  there  were  but  occasion  to  see 
the  object  Eros  would  light  his  torch,  but  the  priests  have  given  him 
no  oil." 

"  Shall  I  guess  the  object  ?  —  Is  it  not  Diomed's  daughter  ?  She  adores 
you,  and  does  not  affect  to  conceal  it ;  and,  \y^  Hercules !  t  say  again  and 
igain,  she  is  both  handsome  and  rich.  Shie  will  bind  the  door-posts  of  her 
husband  with  golden  ^lets." 

''No,  I  do  not  desbe  to  sell  myself.  Diomed*s  daughter  is  handsome,  I 
erant ;  and  at  one  ^me,  had  she  not  been  the  grandcihild  of  a  freedman, 
Im^t  have — Yet  no — she  carries  all  her  beauty  on  her  face ;  her  man* 
■rs  are  not  maiden-like,  and  her  mind  knows  no  culture  save  that  of  pleft- 
lore." 

"  You  are  nucrrateful.    Tdl  me,  then,  who  is  the  fortunate  virgin  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear,  my  Clodius.  Sevenil  months  ago,  I  was  sojourning 
It  Neapolis,  a  city  utterly  to  my  own  heart,  fof  it  still  retains  the  manners 
ind  stamp  of  its  Grecian  origin,  —  and  it  yet  merits  the  name  of  Parthe- 
lope,  from  its  deUoious  air  and  its  beautiful  shores.  One  day  I  entered  the 
iBQiple  of  Minerva  to  offer  up  my  prayers,  not  for  myself  more  than  fiit 
lie  city  on  which  Pallas  smiles  no  longer.  The  temple  was  qtivdiV}  «xA 
leaerted.  The  recoUections  of  Athens  crowded  fast  and  me\^ivOT  "Q^VJ®^ 
7e:  jmagiawg  myself  still  alone  in  the  temple,  and  abaoibed  Vii  vv^ 
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neetDetfl  of  mj  demotion,  my  prayer  giished  from  my  heut  to  my  lipa,  and  I 
wept  M  I  prayed.    I  was  startled  in  the  midst  of  my  devotioiis,  doweveri 
by  a  deep  sigh ;  I  turned  suddenly  round,  and  just  behind  me  was  a  females 
She  had  raised  her  veil  also  in  prayer ;  and  when  our  eyes  met,  methougbt 
a  celestial  ray  shot  from  those  dark  and  shining  orbs  at  once  into  my  soul. 
Never,  my  Clodius,  have  I  seen  mortal  face  more  exquisitely  moulded:  t 
certain  melancholy  soflened  and  yet  elevated  its  expression ;'  that  unutte^ 
\     able  something  which  springs  from  the  soul,  and  which  our  sculptors  have 
imparted  to  the  aspect  of  Psyche,  gave  her  beauty  I  know  not  what  of  divine 
and  noble ;  tears  were  rolling  down  her  eyes.    I  guessed  at  once  that  she 
was  also  of  Athenian  lineage ;  and  that  in  my  prayer  for  Athens  her  heart 
had  responded  to  mine.    I  spoke  to  her,  thougn  with  a  faltering  voice— 
'  Art  thou  not  too  Athenian,'  said  I,  *  O  beautiful  virgin  ?'  At  the  sound  of 
my  voice  she  blushed,  and  half  drew  her  veil  across  ner  face  —  *  My  for^ 
fathers'  ashes,'  said  she,  repose  by  the  waters  of  Ilyssus ;  my  birth  is  of 
Neapolis ;  but  my  heart,  as  my  Uneage,  is  Athenian.'  — '  Let  us  then,' 
said  I,  *  make  our  offerings  together ;'  and  as  the  priest  now  appeared,  we 
«tood  side  by  side,  while  we  followed  the  priest  in  his  ceremonial  prayer; 
together  we  touched  the  knees  of  the  goddess  —  together  we  laid  our  olive 
garlands  on  the  altar.    I  felt  a  strange  emotion  of  almost  sacred  tenderness 
at  this  companionship.    We,  strangers  firom  a  far  and  fallen  land,  stood 
together  and  alone  in  that  temple  of  our  country's  deity :  was  it  not 
natural  that  my  heart  should  yearn  to  my  countrywoman,  for  so  I  might 
surely  call  her?    I  felt  as  if  1  had  known  her  for  years,  and  that  simple 
rite  seemed,  as  by  miracle,  to  operate  on  the  sympathies  and  ties  of  time. 
Silently  we  left  the  temple,  and  I  was  about  to  aak  her  where  she  dwdt^ 
and  if  1  might  be  permitted  to  visit  her,  when  a  youth,  in  whose  features 
•4here  was  some  kindred  resemblance  to  her  own,  and  who  stood  upon  th» 
steps  of  the  fime,  took  her  by  the  hand.    She  turned  round  and  bade  me 
farewell.    The  crowd  separated  us ;  I  saw  her  no  more.    On  reaching  my 
iiome,  I  found  letters  which  obliged  me  to  set  4mt  for  Athens,  for  my  reUh 
tions  threatened  me  with  litigation  concerning  my  inheritance.    When  that 
suit  was  happily  over,  I  repaired  once  more  to  Neapolis ;  I  instituted  in- 
q  lines  throughout  the  whole  city,  I  could  discover  no  clew  of  my  lost 
ci  luntiywoman,  and  hoping  to  lose  in  gayety  all  remembrance  of  that 
beautiful  apparition,  I  hastened  to  plunge  myself  amid  the  luxuries  of 
Pompeii.    This  is  all  my  history.    I  do  not  love ;  but  I  remember  and 
regret.^' 

As  Clodius  was  about  to  reply,  a  slow  and  stately  step  approached 
them,  and,  at  the  sound  it  made  among  the  pebbles,  each  turned,  and  each 
recognised  the  new-«omer. 

It  was  a  man  who  had  scarcely  reached  his  fortieth  year,  of  tall  statme, 
and  of  a  thin  but  nervous  and  sinewy  frame.  His  skin,  dark  and  bronzed, 
betrayed  his  Eastern  origin  ^  and  his  features  had  something  Greek  in  their 
outline  (especially  in  the  chm,  the  lip,  the  brow,  and  the  throat),  save  that 
the  nose  was  somewhat  raised  and  aquiline ;  and  the  bones,  hard  uid  visi- 
ble, foi^bade  that  fleshy  and  wavmg  contour  which  on  the  Grecian  physiog- 
nomy preserved  even  m  manhood  the  round  and  beautiful  curves  of  yoau. 
His  eyes,  large  and  black  as  the  deepest  night,  shone  with  no  varying  and 
-uncertain  lustre.  A  deep,  thoughtful,  and  hdf-melancholy  calm  seemed 
unalterably  fixed  m  their  majestic  and  commanding  saze.  His  step  and 
mien  were  peculiarly  sedate  and  lofty,  and  something  rorei^  in  the  &shioB 
and  the  sober  hues  of  his  sweeping  garments  added  to  the  mipressive  efl^ 
ef  his  quiet  countenance  and  stately  form.  Each  of  the  young  men.  ill 
saluting  the  new>comer,  made  mechanically,  and  with  care  to  conceal  it 
fivm  him,  a  Blight  gesture  or  sign  with  their  finders  \  for  Arbaces  th6 
^Sgyptian  w&a  supposed  to  possess  t\ie  {a.tB\  |Ji^  ol  &&  qhT^  ^^«» 
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^The  seene  mnst  indeed  be  beautiful,^  said  Arbacei .  with  a  cold  thondi 
'oourteous  smile,  "which  draws  the  gay  Clodius,  and  Glaucus  the  iS- 
«dniired,  firom  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  city.*' 

"  Is  Nature  ordinarily  so  unattractive  ?"  asked  the  Greek. 

**  To  the  dissipated — yes." 

''An  austere  reply,  but  scarcely  a  wise  one.  Pleasure  delights  in  con* 
<rastB ;  it  is  from  oissipation  that  .we  Learn  to  enjoy  solitude,  and  from  soli- 
(fude  dissipation."^ 

**  So  think  the  young  philosophers  of  the  garden,"  replied  the  Egyptian ; 
"  they  mistake  lassttuoe  for  meoitation,  and  imagine  that,  because  they  ara 
«ited  with  others,  ^ey  know  -the  deUght  of  loneliness.  JBut  not  in  such 
jaded  bosoms  can  Nature  awaken  that  enthusiasm  which  alone  draws  from 
her  chaste  reserve  all  her  unspeakable  beauty ;  she  demands  from  you,  not 
the  exhaustion  «f  passion,  but  all  that  fervour  from  which  you  only  seek,  in 
adoring  her,  a  release.  When,  young  Athenian,  the  Moon  revealed  herself 
in  visions  of  'light  to  Endymion,  it  was  afler  a  day  passed,  not  among  the 
feverish  haunts  of  men,  but  on  the  still  mouniains  and  in  ihe  solitary  val- 
leys of  the  hwnter." 

"  Beautiful  simileJ"  cried  Glaucus ;  "  most  unjust  application !  Exhaust- 
ed!  ah !  youth  is  never  exhausted ;  and  by  me,  at  leasts  one  moment  of 
satiety  has  never  been  Jknown !" 

Again  the  Egyptian  smiled,  but  his  smile  was  cold  and  blighting,  and 
even  the  unimagmative  Clodius  froze  beneath  its  light  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, reply  to  the  passionate  exclamation  of  Glaucus ;  but,  after  a  pause, 
he  said  m  a  soil  and  melancholy  voice, 

"  After  all,  you  do  right  to  enjoy  the  hour  while  it  smiles  for  you ;  the 
rose  soon  withers,  the  perfume  soon  exhales — and  we,  O  Glaucus !  stran- 
gers in  the  land,  and  far  from  -our  fathers*  ashes,  what  is  there  left  for  us, 
but  pleasure  or  regret  ?  —  for  you  Xhe  first,  .perliaps  for  me  the  last" 

The  bright  eyes  of  the<Greek  were  suddenly  sufiused  with  tears.  ''  Ah, 
speak  not,  Arbaces,"  he  cried — ''  speak  not  of  our  ancestors.  Let  us  for- 
g/A  that  there  were  ever  other  liberties  than  those  of  Rome !  — and  glory — 
oh  vainly  would  we  call  her  ghost  from  the  £elds  of  Marathon  and  Ther- 
inq>yl8e!" 

'*  Thy  heart  rebukes  thee  while  thou  speakest,"  said  the  Egyptian , ''  and 
in  thy  gayeties  this  night  thou  wilt  be  more  mindful  of  Lesna'*'  than  of  LaJa, 
VaU  /" 

Thus  saying,  he  gathered  his  robe  around  him,  and  slowly  swept  away. 

''I  breatne  more  freely,**  said  Clodius.  "Imitating  the  Egyptians,  we 
sometimes  introduce  a  skeleton  at  our  feasts.  In  truth,  the  presence  of  suck 
an  Egyptian  as  yon  gliduig  shadow  were  spectre  enough  to  sour  the  richest 
grape  ot  the  Falemian." 

"Strange  man !" .said  Glaucus,  musingly ;  '*  yet,  dead  (hough  he  seem  to 
iileasure,  and  cold  to  the  objects  of  tlie  world,  scandal  Jielies  Jtam,  or  his 
Mae  and  his  heart  could  teU  a  difierent  tale.'* 

**  Ah  J  there  Are  whispersof  other-orgies  than  those  of  Osiris  in  his  gloomy 
JBansion.  He  is  rich,  too,  they  say.  Can  we  not  get  him  among  us,  and 
inch  him  the  charms  of  dice?  Pleasure  of  pleasures !  hot  fever  of  hope 
.ndfear !  inexpressible  unjaded  passion!  how  fiercely  beauti£ul.thQU  art,  O 
.Qaming!" 

"Inspired — ^^ inspired^"  cried  Glaucus,  laughing;  "rthe  lODkdle  'Speaks 
foetiy  in  Clodius.    What  miracle  Jiext  7" 

*  Lesna,  the  heroic  mistress  of  Brislogeiton— when  put  to  (he  torture  She  bit  ovf, 
4er  tongue,  tbnt  the  pain  might  not  induce  her  to  betray  the  conspiracy  against  the  PislMr 
sratid*.    The  statue  of  a  tongueless  lioness,  erected  in  her  honoux,  iim\o\)«  «fMSKJA> 
4ibeiis.io  the  time  ofJPausanJaa. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

'PARKMTAOEOF  OLAVCUS  —  DE8CRIPTI0K  OF  TBS  HOUSBS  OF  POMFBU — A 

CLASSIC    HETEL. 

Hbatkn  had  given  to  Glaucus  every  blessiBg  but  one :  it  bad  given  bioi 
beauty,  health,  rortune,  genius,  illustrious  descent,  a  heart  of  fire,  a  mind 
of  poetiy ;  but  it  had  denied  him  the  heritage  of  freedom.  He  was  bom  in 
Athens,  Uie  subject  of  Rome.  Succeeding  early  to  an  am]:de  inheritance, 
he  had  indulged  that  inclination  for  travel  so  natural  to  the  young,  and  had 
drunk  deep  oT  the  intoxicating  drau^t  of  pleasure,  amid  the  gorgeous  luxu- 
ries of  the  imperial  court. 

He  was  an  Alcibiades  without  ambition.  He  was  what  a  man  of  ima^- 
nation,  youth,  fortune,  and  talents  readily  becomes  when  you  deprive  bun 
of  the  inspiration  of  glory.  His  house  at  Rome  was  the  theme  of  the 
debauchees,  but  also  of  the  lovers  of  art ;  and  the  sculptors  of  Greece 
deHghted  to  task  their  skill  in  adorning  the  porticoes  and  exedra  of  an 
Athenian.  His  retreat  in  Pompeii--alas !  the  colours  are  faded  now,  the 
walls  stripped  of  their  paintings ! — its  main  beauty,  its  daborate  finish  of 
grace  ana  ornament,  is  gone ;  vet  when  first  given  once  more  to  the  day, 
what  eulogies,  what  wonder  did.  its  minute  and  glowing  decorations  create 
— its  paintings — its  mosaics !  Passionately  enamoureid  of  poetry  and  the 
drama,  which  recalled  to  Glaucus  the  wit  and  the  heroism  of  his  race,  that 
fairy  mansion  was  adorned  with  representations  of  JEschjHius  and  Homer. 
And  antiquaries,  who  resolve  taste  to  a  trade,  have  turned  the  patron 
to  the  professor,  and  still  (though  the  error  is  now  acknowledged)  they 
style  in  custom,  as  they  first  named  in  mistake,  the  disburied  house  of  the 
Athenian  Glaucus,  "  the  hottse  of  the  dramatic  post.'' 

Previous  to  our  description  of  this  house,  it  maybe  well  to  convey  to  the 
reader  a  general  notion  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  wUch  he  will  find  to 
resemble  strongly  the  plans  of  Vitruvius ;  but  with  all  those  di^rences, 
in  detail,  of  caprice  and  taste  which,  being  natural  to  mankind,  have 
always  puzzled  antiquaries.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make  this  de8(»iption 
as  clear  and  unpedantic  as  possible. 

You  enter  then,  usually,  by  a  small  entrance  passage  (called  tesHhihun) 
into  a  hall,  sometimes  with  (but  more  frequently  without)  the  ornament  of 
columns:  around  three  sides  of  this  hall  are  doors  commnnicating  with 
several  bed>chambers  (among  which  is  the  porteifs,)  the  best  of  these  being 
usually  appropriated  to  country  visiters.  At  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  o» 
either  side  to  the  right  and  left,  if  the  house  is  large,  there  are  two  small 
recesses,  rather  than  chambera,  generally  devoted  to  the  ladies  of  the  raai^ 
sion ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  tesselated.  pavement  of  the  faaH  is  invariaUf 
a  square  shallow  reservoir  for  rain-water  (clsissical^  termed  mplw^im^ 
which  was  admitted  by  a  hole  in  the  roof  above  |  the  said  aperture  bemg 
covered  at  will  by  an  awning.  Kear  this  impluvium,  which  had  a  pecofiar 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients,  were  sometimes  (but  at  Pftnpeii  more 
rarely  than  at  Rome)  placed  images  of  the  household  gods ;  the  hoemtable 
liearfli,  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  consecrated  to  the  LAies^ 
wafl|  at  PompeiL  Almost  invariably  formed  by  a  moveable  brarier;  wtfleift 
jome  corner^  oiten  the  most  ostentatious  place,  was  deposited  a  hugs 
iKOod«i  chest,  ornamented  and  strengthened  by  bands  of  bronze  or  U3oa» 
'mod  meured  by  strong  hooks  upon  a  stone  pedestal  so  firmly  as  to  dei^  ^o 
mttempta  of  any  robber  to  detach  it  from  its  posvtioTi.  This  chest  was  sop* 
posed  to  be  the  monejr-boz  or  coffer  of  the  TiuaaVfit  cS  ^  V^wa^^  ^Sw9»i^ 


na  sjjn  days  or  yomaa;  |9 

»B«7  ]ns  baeii  ftmd  b  say  of  Uie  eheito  diflooTcnd  at  Pompflii,  it 
lie  tbtt  k  wm  iNmietimes  rather  deeigned  for  iXBaineDt  tlMUi  uaei. 

imil  (or  «ffiimi,  to  ifieek  elfteeicauy)  the  clients  and  visitert  of 
-auk  vera  «s«aUy  nceived.  In  the  bxmaet  of  the  more  '*  reepeci- 
1  airienriaf  or  slave  peodliady  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  IulU, 
iiiablj  retaoied,  end  has  nnk  amon^  his  ieliow-slaves  was  high 
Ktant  The  reservoir  in  the,  centre  must  hate  been  rather  a  dan* 
mainent,  h«t  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  like  the  graas-plat  of  a 
ind  intev^oted  to  the  passers  to  and  fino,  who  fonna  amiNe  spaee 
irgni.  Riefat  opiKMnte  the  entrance,  at  the  otiier  end  er  the  nalL 
partmeat  ^sUtnmM,)  in  which  the  pavement  was  usually  adomsd 

mosaics,  and  the  walls  coveted  with  elabtnate  paintings.  Hen 
lalljr  kept  the  noards  cf  the  &mil^,  or  those  of  any  public  offioa 
been  filled  by  the  oWner :  on  one  side  of  this  saloon,  if  we  may  so 
IS  often  a  dining-nxun,  or  iridimuni;  on  the  other  side,  periuipi^ 
ebould  now  tern  a  cabintet  of  gems,  oontMBing  whatever  curiosi- 
deemed  most  rare  and  ooitly ;  and  iavariahly  a  small  passage  fiir 

8  to  cross  to  the  &rther  parts  of  the  house  withoirt  passing  the 
ts  thus  mentioned.  These  rooms  all  opened  on  a  square  or 
olonnade,  tedinicaJly  tenned  peiiatyle.  If  the  house  was  small, 
aiy  ceased  with  this  odomtade,  and  in  that  case  its  centre,  how* 
inadve,  was  ordinarily  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a  gardsB, 
led  with  vases  of  flowers  pkoed  upon  pedestals,  while  under  the 
s,  to  the  right  and  left,  were  doors,  admitting  to  bed-rooms,*^  to  a 
leHnhan,  or  eatiag-room  (ibr  the  ancients  gencnally  appropriated 
s  at  least  to  that  purpose,  4»e  for  summer  and  one  Icr  winter,  or 
me  for  ordkiary,  the  other  for  licsUve  oocasiens ;)  and  if  the  owner 
etters,  a  cabinet,  dignified  by  the  name  of  libmiy,  -—for  a  veiy 
m  was  «ifficientto  oontain  the  few  voUs  of  papyrus  which  m 
leemed  a  notable  collection  of  books. 

end  of  the  peristyle  was  generally  the  kitehen.  Si^»pQ«ag  the 
B  large,  it  <hd  not  end  with  the  peristyle,  and  the  centre  thereof 
D  that  case  a  garden,  but  mig^  be  pethaps  adorned  wkh  a  ftn^ 
isin  for  fish,  and  at  its  end,  «mctly  opposite  to  tiie  tabhaum,  wis 
another  eating-roon,  on  either  side  of  which  were  hed-roons, 
tps  a  picture^iuoon,  or  plnslA«ect  These  aaaitmeBts  commiiiu- 
m  with  a  square  or  cA>loag  space,  usually  adorned  an  three  sidas 
lonnade  tike  the  peristyie,  and  very  aMieh  resenhlin^  the  peri- 
rlonger.  Tfaiswas  1hepiiQ^rvJrifMttB»orffiudBn,hemgafQ8]l^ 
rith  a  foMntam,  or  statues,  and  a  profosion  cf  cay  ioiwen :  at  ite 
nd  was  the  gpdener^s  house ;  on  either  side  benesih  the  ooIqii- 

9  sometiii^es,  if  the  aize  ef  ihe  faarily  required  it^  additianml  loams. 
npeii,  a  second  or  thitd  story  was  raraly  of  nnportaooe,  Wng 
r  abofo  a  small  part  of  tbe  house,  aad  ooatsiaing  seams  for  the 
liiforiBg  in  tkis  fespeot  from  the  move  magpufieaat  ed&es  of  - 
lich  generally  contained  the  principal etfrns-reom  (ar  f  iiscmlw) 
»nd%or.    i'he  apartments  lOieSii^  11^ 

in  Aose  dcCtghtfcd-dfimes  thev  reoeived  any  eatmMNfinary  nmribar 
A  the  -peristyle  <or  poitieo,)  the  haU,  or  the  garden;  aad  Cfuan 
[oet-iooms,  ^Ktwmm  ofoberaitely  adorned  and  canMy  selected  in 
ipeet,  wereof  diminulfve  pioportieas :  for  the  iotfltteetaal  ancjenti^ 
1  of  soeiefty,  not  of  crowds,  rarely  feasted  more  than  aiM  aA« 
liatlarse  dinncwooms  were  net  so  noosssary  with  then  ■a'wMl 


omaiM  liad  iMd^rocoM  approprtoted  not  only  to  ths  iteap  ottii^\mJ0tliHt^ 

ita  {cubicula  diuma.) 

BiateJjrfHjMceg  ^  Komei,  4be  jainsthaca  nsuaUy  coinwQi^iAa)«\ 
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iGB.^  BatthesmteofroomtMen  atoncefiom  theentninoemiMthaTelutd 
s  very  imposing  effect ;  yoa  beheld  at  once  the  hall  richly  paved  and  painted 

-^•Uie  tablinum — the  gracefiil  peiistyle,  and  (if  the  house  eztenJed  far"* 

ther)  the  opposite  banqaet-room  and  the  garden,  which  closed  the  view 
with  some  gnshino^  fount  1)7  marble  statue. 

The  reader  will  now  have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  Pompeian  houses, 
which  resembled  in  some  respects  the  Grecian,  but  mostly  the  Roman, 

fashion  of  domestic  architecture.  In  almost  -every  house  there  is  some 
difference  in  detail  from  the  rest,  but  the  principal  outline  is  tlie  same  m 
all.  In  all  you  find  the  haU,  the  tablinum,  and  the  peristyle  communicating 
with  each  other ;  in  all  you  find  the  walls  richly  painted,  and  in  all  the 
evidence  of  a  people  fond  of  the  refiftin^  elegancies  of  iife.  The  purity  of 
the  taste  of  tne  Pompcians  in  decoration  is  however  <)uestionable :  they 
were  fond  of  the  gaudiest  colours,  of  fantastic  designs:  they  often  painted 
the  lower  half  of  their  columns  a  bright  red,  leaving  the  rest  uncoioured ; 
and  where  the  garden  was  small,  its  wall  was  frequently  tinted  to  deceive 
the  eye  as  to  its  extent,  imitating  trees,  birds,  temples,  &c  in  perspective 

—  a  meretridovs  delusion  which  the  ^ceful  peoantry  of  Pliny  himself 
adopted,  with  a  coinplacest  pride  in  its  ingenuity. 

But  the  bouse  of  Grlaucus  was  at  once  one  of  the  smallest,  and  yet  of  the 
most  adorned  and  finished,  of  idl  the  private  mansions  of  Pompeii^  it 
would  be  a  model  at  this  day  for  the  house  of  "  a  single  man  in  Majrfaur," 

—  the  envy  and  despair  of  the  ccelibian  purchasers  of  buhl  and  marquetrie. 
You  enter  by  a  long  and  narrow  vestibule,  on  the  floor  of  which  is  the 

image  of  a  dog  in  mosaic,  with  the  well-known  "Cave  canera,"  or 
'*  Beware  the  dog.''  On  eiUier  side  is  a  chamber  of  some  size ;  far  the 
interior  house  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  two  great  divisions  of 
private  and  public  apartments,  these  two  rooms  were  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  visiters  who  neither  by  rank  nor  familiarity  were  entitled  to 
admission  in  the  penetralia  of  the  mansion. 

Advancing  up  the  vestibule,  you  enter  an  atrinum,  that  when  first  dis- 
covered was  rich  in  paintings,  which  in  point  of  expression  would  scarcely 
disgrace  a  Raphael.  Yeu  may  see  them  now  transplanted  to  the  Neapo- 
litan Museum ;  they  are  still  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs,  —  they  depict 
the  parting  of  Achilles  and  Briseis.  Who  does  not  acknowledge  the  force^ 
the  vigour,  the  beauty !  employed  in  delineating  the  forms  and  faces  of 
Achilles  and  the  immortal  slave ! 

On  one  side  the  atrinum,  a  small  staircase  admitted  to  the  apartments 
for  the  slaves  on  the  second  floor ;  there  too  were  two  or  three  small  bed- 
rooms, the  waUs^  which  portrayed  the  rape  of  Europa,  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  &c 

You  now  enter  the  tablinum,  across  which  at  either  end  hung  rich 
draperies  of  Tyrian  purple,  half  withdrawn.!  On  the  walls  were  depicted 
a  poet  reading  his  verses  to  his  friends,  and  in  the  pavement  was  inserted 
a  small  and  nM>st  exquisite  mosaic,  typical  of  the  instructions  given  by  the 
director  of  the  sta^e  to  his  comedians.  .  . 

You  passed  through  this  saloon  and  entered  the  peristyle ;  and  here  (as 
I  have  said  before  was  usually  the  case  with  the  smaller  houses  of  Pompeo) 
the  mansion  ended.  From  each  of  the^even  columns  that  horned  this 
court  hung  festoons  of  gariands-;  4he  -centre,  supplying  the  place  of  a  eu^ 
den,  bloomed  with  the  rarest  flowers,  placed  in  vases  of  white  marble,  uat 
'were  supported  on  pedestals.  At  the  left  end  of  this  small  garden  was  a 
•diminutive  fane,  resembling  one  of  those  email  chapels  {>laced  at  the  side 
broads  in  Catholic  countries,  and  dedicated  to  tne  Penates ;  before  iC 
titood  a  bronze  tripod ;  to  the  left  of  the  colonnade  were  two  small  cnbi- 

♦  When  they  entertained  very  large  p&Tt\e«,  t\\e  fcwfc  -w^  wskx^XVj  ««t^^  Vsxths  hA 
f  'TbetabUnum  w&b  also  secured  at pleaauieby  sWding-dLoow. 
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^-roonfl ;  to  the  ri^t  wai  the  tnoUnium,  in  which  the  gUMto 
r  aasembied. 

)om  is  usually  termed  by  the  antiquaries  of  Naples,  **  the  chamber 
"  and  in  the  beautiful  work  of  JSir  William  Gell,  the  reader  will 
ngraving  from  that  most  delicate  and  graceful  paintinff  of  LcMia 
slier  new-bom  to  her  husband,  from  which  the  room  derivea  its 
'his  beautiful  apartment  opened  upon  the  fragrant  garden.  Round 
of  citrean"^  wood,  highly  polished  and  delicately  wrought  with 
ibesques,  were  placea  the  three  couches,  which  were  yet  OKure 
it  Pompeii  than  the  semicircular  seat  that  had  grown  lately  into 
t  Rome ;  and  on  these  couches  of  bronze,  studded  mth  richer 
ere  laid  thick  quiltings  covered  with  elaborate  broidery,  and  yidd- 
iously  to  the  pressure. 

,  I  must  own,'*  said  the  edile  Pansa,  "  that  your  houa^  though 
arger  than  a  case  for  one's  fibulae,  is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  How 
painted  is  that  parting  of  Achilles  aiid  Briseis !  —  what  a  style !— 
is!  —  what  a — hem!" 

3  from  Pansa  is  indeed  valuable  on  such  subjects,"  said  Clodias, 
"Why,  the  paintings  on  Au  wails — Ah!  there  is,  indeed,  the 
Zeuxis!" 

flatter  me,  my  Clodius ;  indeed  you  do,"  quoth  the  edilc^  wb(^ 
)rated  through  Pompeii  for  having  the  worst  paintings  m  the 
»r  he  was  patriotic,  and  patronised  none  but  Pompeians,  —  ''you 
:  but  there  is  something  prettv — iEIdepol,  yes — in  the  colours^ 
•thing  of  the  design;  — and  then  for  the  kitchen,  my  iiiend8<-« 
Was  ail  my  fancy." 

t  is  the  design?"  said  Crlaucus.    "I  have  not  yet  aeen  yonr 
bough  I  have  often  witnessed  the  excellence  of  its  cheer." 
ik,  my  Athenian —  a  cook  sacrificing  the  trophies  of  his  skitt  on 
>f  Vesta,  with  a  beautiful  munena  (taken  firom  the  lifs)  on  a  spit 
ice :  there  is  some  invention  there!" 

instant  the  slaves  appeared,  bearing  a  tray  covered  with  the  §ai 
e  initia  of  the  feast  Amid  delicious  fi^  fresh  heihs  strewed 
r,  anchovies,  and  eggs,  were  ranged  smiul  cups  of  dihited  wine 
mixed  with  honey.  As  these  were  placed  on  the  tables  young 
e  round  to  each  of  the  five  guests  (for  there  were  no  aaore)  the 
n  of  perfumed  water  a^d  napkins  edged  with  a  purple  frmgew 
dile  ostentatiously  drew  CiMrth  nis  own  napkin,  which  was  not, 
so  fine  a  linen,  but  in  which  the  fiinee  was  twice  as  broad,  and 
hands  with  the  parade  of  a  man  who  felt  he  was  calfing  for  admi- 

mifid  mappa  that  of  yours,"  said  Clodius ;  *'  niiy ,  the  fnage  is  a« 
girdle." 

le,  my  Ciodios.  a  trifle!  They,  tell  me  this  stripe  is  the  latest 
Rome ;  but  Glaucus  attends  to  these  tlun^  more  than  L** 
opitiousr  O  Bacchus !"  si^d  Glaucus,  incboinfi  reverentklly  to  a 
inage  of  the  god  plac-ed  in  the  centre  of  the  tabfe,  at  the  comers  of 
od  the  Lares  and  the  saltfaolders.  The  guests  followed  the 
icPth«i,  sprmklrag  the  wine  on  the  table,  they  perfonned  the 
ation. 

'er,  the  convivialists  reclined  themselves  on  the  cottdies,  axid  Hm 
f  the  hour  commenced. 

liis  cup  be  my  last !"  said  the  young  Sallust,  as  the  tabl&  cleared 
itimulants,  was  now  loaded  with  the  substantial  partof  theeater- 

»6t  valued  wood—oot  the  modem  cftron-tree.  Borne,  ainoTisii\»iim\%tKf 
Id  Mr.  W.  9.  Landor,  conjecture  It,  wUh  much  plantWdiVcj^totdM^  \)fb%ia 
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tainment,  and  the  ministering  slave  poured  forth  to  him  a  hrimnuns 
cyathus — ''May  this  cup  be  my  last,  but  it  is  the  best  wine  I  have  drunk 
at  Pompeii  f 

'*  Bring  hither  the  amphofa,**  said  Glaucue ;  "  and  read  its  date  and  its 
diaracter." 

The  slave  hastened  to  inform  the  party  that  the  scroll  listened  to  the  eodt 
1>etokened  its  birth  from  Chbs,  and  its  age  a  ripe  fifty  years. 

"How  deliciously  the  snow  has  cooled  it!"  said  Pansa;  '*it  is  just 
€noug-h." 

**  It  is  like  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has  cooled  his  pleasures  suflS* 
<aently  to  give  them  a  double  zest,"  exclaimed  Sallust 

"  It  is  Ukc  a  woman's  No,"  add«d  Glaucus ;  "  it  cools  but  to  inflame  tbs 
more.*' 

**  When  is  our  next  wild-beast  fight  ?"  said  Clodius  to  Pansa. 

"  It  stands  fixed  for  the  ninth  ide  of  August,"  answered  Pansa, "  on  the 
day  after  the  Vulcanalia ;  we  bavea  most  lovely  young  lion  for  the  occasion." 

*'  Whom  shall  we  get  for  him  to  eat  ?  asked  Clodius.  "  A\as  I  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  criminals.  You  must  positively  find  some  innocent  or 
other  to  condemn  to  the  lion,  Pansa  {" 

"  Indeed  I  have  thought  very  seriously  about  it  of  late,"  replied  theedile 
gravely.  "  It  was  a  most  infamous  law  that  which  forbade  us  to  send  our 
own  slaves  to  the  wild  beasts.  Not  to  let  us  do  what  we  like  with  our 
own,  that 's  what  I  call  an  infringement  on  property  itself." 

**  Not  so  in  the  good  old  days  dTthe  republic,"  sighed  Sallust 

"  And  then  thie  pretended  mercy  to  the  slaves  is  such  a  disappmntment 
.to  the  poor  people.  How  they  do  love  to  see  a  good  tough  batue  between 
m  man  and  a  lion !  and  all  this  innocent  pleasure  they  may  lose  (if  the  gods 
i^on't  send  us  a  good  criminal  soon)  from  this  cursed,  law.^' 

*'  What  can  be  worse  policy,"  said  Clodius,  sententiously,  "  than  to  intei^ 
iere  with  the  manly  amusements  of  the  people  ?" 

"  Well,  thank  Jupiter  and  the  Fates  1  we  have  no  Nero  at  present,"  said 
Sallust. 

**  He  was,  mdeed,  a  tyrant ;  he  shut  up  our  amphitheatre  for  ten  years." 

''I  wonder  it  did  not  create  a  rebellion,"  said  Sallust 

"  It  very  nearly  did,"  returned  Pansa,  with  his  mouth  fuH  of  wild  boar. 

Here  tne  conversation  was  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  a  flourish  cT 
'flutes,  and  two  slaves  entered  wHh  a  single  dish. 

**  Ah!  what  delicacy  hast  thou  in  store  for  us  now,  my  Glaueus  ?"  cried 
Ihe  young  Sallust,  with  sparkling  eyes. 

Sallust  was  only  twenty-four,  hut  he  had  no  pleasure  in  life  like  eating 
*- perhaps  he  had  exhausted  all  the  others,*  yet  had  he  some  talenV 
and  an  excellent  heart — as  far  as  it  went 

'fl  know  its  face,  by  Pollux!"  cried  Pansa;  'Mtis  an  Ambradaii  kidL 
Ho !"  snappm^  his  fingers,  a  usual  signal  to  the  slaves,  "  we  must  prepsiB 
M  new  libation  in  honour  to  the  new-comer." 

''I  had  hoped,"  said  Glaucus,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  ''to  have  procured 
vou  some  oysters  from  Britain ;  but  the  ivinds  that  were  so  cruel  to  Caessr 
lave  forbid  ,us  the  oysters." 

"  Are  they  in  trutn  so  delicious  ?"  asked  Lepidus,  loosening  to  a  yet  mois 
^ixurious  ease  his  ungirdled  tunic 

"  Why,  in  truth  I  suspect  it  is  the  distance  that  gives  the  fUivour ;  thej 
Want  the  richness  of  the  Brundusium  oyster.  But  at  Rome  no  supper  is 
qpmplete  without  them." 

'*  The  poor  Britons !  There  is  some  good  in  them  af^er  all,"  said  Sallust; 
^ihey  produce  an  oyster !" 

^I  wish  they  would  produce  us  a  gVadxaloT,"  aaldlhe  edile,  whose  prafi» 
ifffaiti  wind  was  still  musing  aver  the  wants  o?  VVie  uTv\Y\nS)aa^\x^ 
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^allas !"  eried  GUu^os,  as  his  fkvomite  slave  crowned  hb  tteam* 

with  a  new  chaplet,  **  I  love  tbeee  wild  spectacles  well  enough 

ist  fights  beast ;  bat  when  a  man,  ode  with  bones  and  blood  1w 

>lc.^y  put  on  the  arena,  and  torn  Unbirom  limb,  the  interest  is  to» 

sicken/ — I  gasp  for  breath  —  I  long  to  rush  and  delend  him. 

of  the  populace  seem  to  me  more  dire  than  the  voices  of  the  Fik 

ne  Orestes.    I  rejoice  that  there  is  so.  little  ehanee  of  that  bloody 

I  for  our  next  show  P 

ile  shrugged  his  shoulders;  the  joung  Sallost,  who  was  thought 
latured  man  in  Pompeii,  stared  m  surprise.  The  graceful  Lepi> 
rarely  spoke  for  fear  of  disturbing  his  features,  exiAf  **  Per  Her- 
le  parasite  Clodius  muttered, "  .£depol  ;"'and  the  sixth  banqueter, 
the  umbra  of  Clodius,  (6)  and  whose  duty  H  was  to  echo  Us  richer 
en  he  could  not  praise  Um—'the  parasite  of  a  parasite, -—mat^ 
►,  "-£deppl.»' 

1,  you  Italians  are  used  to  these  vpectacles ;  we  Ghreeks  are  .mora 
Ah,  shade  of  Pindar  I  -^the  rapture  of  a  true  Grecian  game— 
ition  of  man  against  man  ^the  generous  strife — the  halfmouriK 
>h —  so  proud  to  contend  with  a  noUe  foe,  so  sad  to  see  him  oveF* 
)ut  ye  understand  me  not." 
kid  is  excellent,"  said  Sallust 

ave  whose  duty  it  was  to  carve,  and  who  vahied  hhnself  on  fai» 
lad  just  performed  that  office  on  the  kid  to  the  sound  of  music^ 
keeping  time,  beo^inning  with  a  low  tenor,  and  accomplishing  the 
eat  amid  a  magniificent  aiapason. 
cook  is  of  course  from  Sicily?"  said  Pansa. 
of  Syracuse." 
play  you  for  him,"  said  Qlodhis }  **  we  will  have  a  game  between 

BS." 

r  that  sort  of  game,  certainly,  than  a  beastpflght ;  but  T  cannot 
'  Sicilian  —  you  have  nothing  so  precious  to  stake  me  in  return." 
'hillida  —  ray  beautiful  dancing  girl." 
^er  buy  women," ^said  the  Greek,  carelessly  re-amnging  hi» 

e  nxth  banqueter,  who  was  the  umbra  of  Clodius/* 
artous  and  interesting  treatise  might  be  written  on  the  paraaltM  of  Oreece 
In  the  former  they  were  more  derailed  than  in  the  lauer  country.  The 
Alciphron  express  in  a  lively  manner  the  insults  which  they  underwent  for 
■  a  dinjier  :  one  man  complains  that  fish-satrce  was  thrown  into  his  eyes  — 
s  beat  on  the  head,  and  given  to  eat  stones  covered  wich  Homey,  while  a 
hrew  at  him  a  bladdcy  filled  with  blood,  whidk  burst  oil  bis  fisiee  and  Covered 
he 'Stream.  The  manner  in  which  these  parasites  repaid  the  hospitality  of 
was  liice  that  ^  modern  diners  out,  by  wiuy  jokes  and  amming  stories  ^ 
they  indulged  prarttcal  jokes  on  each  other,  **  boxhir  one  another's  eari.*' 
.rates  of  Athens  appear  to  have  looked  very  sternly  upon  these  hungry  but* 
they  complain  of  stripes  and  a  prison  with  no  philraophical  reaignaiinii.  In 
ra-site  seems  at  Athens  to  have  answered  the  purpose  of  the  fool  of  the  mid- 
)Mt  he  was  far  more  worthless;  and  perhaps  more  witty  —  the  associate  of 

uniting  the  pimp  with  the  bumion.    Thi4  is  h  character  peculiar  to  (ireeco. 
:omic  writers  make  indeed  prodiga)  use  of  the  parasite  ;  yet  he  appears  at 
ive  held  a  somewhat  hisher  rank,  and  to  have  met  wuh  a  somewhat  milder 
than  at  Athens.    Nor  ilo  the  delineations  of  Terence,  which,  in  portraying 
anners,  p^bably  soften  down  whatever  would  have  been  exaggerated  to  a 
dieoce,  preitent  so  degraded  or  so  abandoneif  a  character  as  the  parasite  of 
ind  Athensus.    The  more  haughty  and  fastidious  Romans  often  disdainedtt 
admit  such  b'ifFooiis  as  companions,  and  bird  (as  we  may  note  In  Pliny's 
oia  or  mountebanks  to  entertain  their  guests  and  Supply  the  place  of  Uis 
rasite.    When  (be  it  observed)  Clodius  is  styled  parasite  In  the  tflX%||he 
t  take  the  modern,  not  the  ancient,  interpretation  of  the  word, 
eble  but  very  flattering  reflex  of  the  para-iite  was  the  umbra  ot  «iiMAQili,li>D>» 
id  anj  inviteiJ  guest,  and  who  was  sfimetiraea  a  tnan  of  e(\yA\  t(m««(\>ietifift<y 
aJJx  a  poor  relative  or  an  bumble  frieud — in  modem  caxa  "  a  WiadT|.^'>        ^^ 

of  our  friend  Clodiaa, 
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'the  musicians,  who  were  stationed  in  the  portico  without,  had  caoh- 
meneed  their  office  with  the  kid ;  they  now  directed  the  melody  into  a  mom 
soft,  a  more  gay,  yet  it  may  be  a  more  intellectual,  strain ;  and  they  chant- 
ed that  song  of  Horace,  beginninz  "  Persicos  odi/'  &c.  so  impossible  to 
translate,  and  which  they  imagined  applicable  to  a  feast  that,  efiemmate 
«8  it  seems  to  us,  was  simple  enough  for  the  gorgeous  revelry  of  the  time. 
We  are  witnessin;^  the  domestic  and  not  the  princely  feast  —  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  gentleman,  not  of  an  emperor  or  a  senator. 

"  Ah,  good  old  Horace,"  said  Sailust,  compassionately ;  "  he  aai^  well 
of  feasts  and  girls,  but  not  hke  our  modem  poets." 

**  The  immortal  Fulvius,  for  instance,"  said  Clodius. 

''Ah,  Fulvius  the  immortal !"  said  the  umbra. 

**  And  Spurena,  and  Caius  Mutius,  who  wrote  three  epics  ill  a  year— • 
could  Horace  do  that,  or  Virgil  either  V*  aaid  Lepidus.  "  Those  old  poets 
all  fell  into  the  mistake  of  copying  acolptore  instead  of  painting.  Simplicity 
and  repose — that  was  their  notion :  out  we  moderns  have  fire,  ana  pas- 
sions, and  energy  -^  we  never  slee^  we  imitate  the  colours  of  painting  its 
life  and  its  action.    Immortal  Fulvitis !" 

^  By-the-way,"  said  Sailust,  **  have  you  seen  the  new  ode  by  Spnrcna, 
in  honour  of  our  Egyptian  Isis  ? — It  is  magnificent  —  the  true  religious 
fervour." 

'*  Isis  seems  a  favourite  divinity  at  Pompeii,'*  said  Glaucus. 

"  Yes !"  said  Pansa,  '*  she  is  exceedingly  in  repute  just  at  this  moment  ^ 
her  statue  has  been  uttering  the  most  remarkable  oracles.  I  am  not  supeiw 
stitious,  but  I  must  confess  that  she  has  more  than  once  assisted  me  mato- 
ridly  in  my  magistracy  with  her  advice.  Her  priests  are  so  pious  too  t 
none  of  your  gay,  none  of  your  proud  ministers  of  Jupiter  and  Fortune; 
they  walk  barefoot,  eat  no  m^at,  and  pkss  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
solitary  devotion  I" 

"  An  example  to  our  other  priesthoods,  indeed !  —  Jupiter's  temple 
wants  refomung  sadly,"  said  Lepidus,  who  was  a  great  reformer  foe  all  but 
himself. 

"  They  say  that  Arbaces  the  Egyptian  ha^mparted  some  most  solemn 
mysteries  to  the  priests  of  Isis,"  observed  Sailust ;  "  he  boasts  his  descent 
from  the  raceof  Rameses,  and  declares  that  in  his  family  the  secrets  of  re- 
motest antiquity  are  treasured." 

"  He  certdnly  possesses  the  gift  of  the  evil  eye,"  said  Clodhis :  "if  I 
ever  come  upon  that  Medusa  front  without  the  previous  charm,  I  am  sure 
to  lose  a  favourite  horse,  or  throw  the  canes*  nine  times  running." 

'*  The  last  would  be  indeed  a  miracle !"  said  Sailust,  ^vely. 

"  How  mean  you,  Sailust  ?"  returned  the  gamester,  with  a  flushed  brow. 

**  I  mean  what  you  would  leave  me  if  I  played  often  with  you ;  and  that 
is — nothing." 

Clodius  answered  only  by  a  smile  of  disdain. 

"  If  Arbaces  were  not  so  rich,"  said  Pansa,  with  a  stately  air,  "  I  should 
stretch  my  authority  a  little,  and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  report  which 
calls  him  an  astrologer  and  a  sorcerer.  Agrippa,  when  edile  of  Rome, 
banished  all  such  terrible  citizens.  But  a  rich  man  —  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
edile  to  protect  the  rich !"  ^9 

"  What  think  jrou  of  this  new  sect,  which  I  am  told  has  even  a  few  pio- 
selytes  in  Pompeii,  these  followers  of  the  Hebrew  God — Christus  ?*» 
^  "  Oh,  mere  speculative  visionaries,"  said  Clodius ;  "  they  have  net  a 
aingle  gentleman  among  them;   their  proselytes  are  poor,  insignificanty 
ignorant  people !" 

^  Who  ought,  however,  to  be  crucified  for  their  blasphemy !"  8 

*  Caneam  caniet(l<B,ihe\QN«Qsiv.Yao^  «LVQiKA 
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rith  vehemence;  "  they  deny  Venus  and  Joire!  Nazarene  ib  bnt  another 
lame  for  atheist    Let  me  catch  them,  that  '■  all  !" 

The  second  course  was  gone  —  the  feasters  fell  back  on  their  coudies — 
here  was  a  pause  while  they  listened  to  the  soft  voices  of  the  South,  and 
he  music  of  the  Arcadian  reed.  Glaucus  was  the  most  rapt  and  the  least 
ndined  to  break  the  silence,  but  Clodius  be^n  already  to  think  that  they 
(Tasted  time. 

"  Bene  vobis,  (your  health,)  my  Glaucus,"  said  he,  <}uaffing  a  cup  to  each 
letter  of  the  Greek's  name,  with  the  ease  of  the  practised  dnnker.  "  Will 
fovL  not  be  avenged  on  vour  ill-fortune  of  yesterday  ?  See,  the  dice  court  us." 

"  As  you  will!"  said  Glaucus. 

^'  The  dice  m  August,  and  I  an  edile,"(c)  said  Pansa,  magisterially ; 
"  it  is  against  all  law." 

"Not  in  your  presence,  grave  Pansa,"  returned  Clodius,  rattling  the 
dice  in  a  long  box ;  ''your  presence  leetrains  all  license ;  it  is  not  Uie  Uiing^ 
but  the  excess  of  the  thing,  that  hnrtf*" 

''What  wisdom !"  murmured  the  dmbra. 

"  Well,  I  will  look  another  way,**  faid  the  edile. 

'*Not  yet,^od  Pansa ;  let  us  wait  till  we  have  supped,"  said  Glaucus. 

Clodius  reluctantly  3rielded,  concealing  his  vexation  with  a  yawn. 

1  He  gapes  to  devour  the  gold,"  whispered  Lepidus  to  Sallust,  in  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus. 

"  Ah !  how  well  I  know  these  poljrpi,  who  hold  all  they  touch,"  answer- 
ed Sallust,  in  the  same  tone,  and  out  of  the  same  play. 

The  second  course,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  fhuts,  pistachio  nuts,  sweet- 
meats, tarts,  and  confectionary  tortured  into  a  thousand  fantastic  and  airy 
ihapes,  was  now  placed  upon  the  table,  and  the  ministri,  or  attendants,  also 
iet  there  the  wine  (which  had  hitherto  been  handed  round  to  the  guests)  in 
large  jugs  of  glass,  each  bearing  upon  it  the  schedule  of  its  age  and 
qouitv. 

"  Taste  this  Lesbian,  my  Pansa,**  said  Sallust ;  "  it  is  excellent 

"It  is  not  veiy  old,"  said  Glaucus,  " but  it  has  been  made  precocious, 
like  ourselves,  by  being  put  to  the  fire ;  the  wine  to  the  flames  of  Vulcan, 
we  to  those  of  his  wife,  to  whose  honour  I  pour  this  cup." 

'^  It  is  delicate,"  said  Pansa,  "but  there  is  perhaps  the  least  particle, too 
nmch  of  rosin  in  its  flavour." 

'*Whata  beautiful  cup!"  cried  Clodius,  taking  up  one  of  transparent 
crystal,  the  handles  of  which  were  wrought  with  gems,  and  twisted  in  the 
Boape  of  serpents,  the  favourite  fashion  at  Pompeii. 

"  This  ring,"  said  Glaucus,  taking  a  costly  jewel  from  the  first  joint  of 
luB  finger  and  hanging  it  on  the  handle,  "  gives  it  a  richer  show,  and 
RDders  it  less  unworthy  of  thy  acceptance,  my  Clodius,  whom  may  the 
gods  give  health  and  fortone  long  and  oft  to  crown  it  to  the  brim !" 

"  You  are  too  generous,  Glaucus,"  said  the  gamester,  handing  the  cup 
to  his  slave,  "  but  your  love  gives  it  a  double  value." 

"  This  cup  to  the  Graces !"  said  Pansa,  and  he  thrice  emptied  his  caliz. 
Tiie  guests  followed  his  example. 

"We  have  appointed  no  director  to  the  feast,"  cried  Sallust.  ' 

"Let  us  throw  fiir  him,  then,"  said  Clodius,  rattling  the  dice-box. 

"Nay,"  cried  Glaucus ;  "  no  cold  and  trite  director  for  us ;  no  dictator 
of  the  faianquet ;  no  rex  convivn.  Have  not  the  Romans  sworn  never  to 
obey  a  king  ?  shall  we  be  less  free  than  your  ancestors  ?    Ho !  musicians, 

(0  *<  The  dice  is  August,  and  i  an  edile  !*> 

ill  gamee  of  chance  were  forbidden  by  law  (**  Vetita  leeibufc  alMu^^—  HoTaX.  O^^ 
\K)  exc«pc**in  Baturnalibua,"  during  the  month  of  December  t  the  edWea  ^«i% 
ito»d»^«o^/«6v<Ai^7aiv,  which,  like aU laws  against  gaming, in aXYtimea, 
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let  us  have  the  spng  I  composed  the  other  nig^t ;  it  had  a  verse  oi 
fubject,  *  The  Bacchic  Hyma  of  the  Hours.' " 

The  musicians  struck  their  instruments  to  a  wild  Ionic  air,  whil 
youngest  voices  in  the  band  chanted  forth  in  Greek  words,  as  number 
Ibilowing  strain : 

THE  EVENING  HYMN  OF  THE  HOURS. 


Through  the  summer  day,  through  (he  weary  oayi 

We  have  glided  long ; 
Ere  we  speed  to  the  night  through  her  portals  gray, 
Hail  us  with  song  !— 
With  song,  with  song, 
With  a  bright  and  joyous  song, 
Such  as  the  Cretan  maid, 

While  the  twilight  made  her  bolder, 
Woke,  high  through  the  ivy  shade. 

When  the  wine-god  first  consoled  her* 
From  the  hushM  low-breathing  skies, 
Hitf-shut,  look'd  their  starry  eyes, 
And  all  aroun4, 
With  a  loving  sound, 
The  ^gean  waves  were  creeping, 
On  her  lap  lay  the  lynx's  head; 
Wild  thyme  was  her  bridal  bed ; 
And  aye  through  each  tiny  space. 
In  the  green  vine's  sreen  embrace 
The  fauns  were  slyly  peeping ; — 
'     The  fauns,  the  prying  fauns-— 
The  arch,  the  laughing  fauns-- 
The  fauns  were  slyly  peeping ! 

II. 

Flagging  and  faint  are  we 

With  our  ceaseless  flight, 
And  dull  shall  our  ioumey  be 
Through  the  realm  of  night. 
Bathe  us,  O  bathe  our  weary  wings. 
In  the  purple  wave,  as  it  freshly  spring 
To  your  cups  from  the  fount  of  lignt— 
From  the  fount  of  light — from  the  fount  of  li^t: 
For  there,  when  the  sun  has  gone  down  in  mght. 

There  in  the  bowl  we  find  him. 
The  grape  is  the  well  of  that  summer  sun. 
Or  rather  the  stream  that  he  gazed  upon, 
Till  he  left  in  truth,  like  the  Thespian  youU^* 
His  soul  as  he  gazed,  behind  him. 

III. 

A  cup  to  Jove,  and  a  cup  to  Love, 

And  a  cup  to  the  son  of  Maia, 
And  honour  with  three,  the  band  zone-firee^ 

The  band  of  the  bright  Aglaia. 
But  since  every  bud  in  the  wreath  of  pleasure 

Te  owe  to  the  sister  Hours, 
No  stinted  cups  in  a  formal  measure. 

The  Bromian  law  make  ours. 
He  honours  us  most  who  gives  us  most. 
And  boasts  with  a  Bacchanal's  honest  boart 

He  never  will  count  the  treai^ure. 

^ISaxcVsaus. 
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Ftidjr  w»  fleet,  tiwa  leae  our  wingi, 

And  plunge  as  deep  in  the  sparkling  spring! ; 

And  aye,  as  we  rise  with  a  oripfHag  pl«me> 

We  II  scatter  the  spray  round  the  garland's  Uoon* 

We  glow— we  glow. 
Behdd,  as  me  girls  of  ue  Elastern  wave 
Bore  once  with  a  shout  to  their  crystal  caw 

The  prize  of  the  Mysian  Hylas, 
Eiven  so— even  so^ 
We  have  caught  the  young  god  m  our  warm  iiihniim 
We  hurry  him  en  k^llu^  race;  ^^ 

We  huny  him  on,  with  a  whoop  and  song, 
The  cloudy  rivers  of^ight  along— 

Ho,  ho ! — we  have  c»i|^t  thee,  Psilas ! 

lests  applauded  loudly :  when  the  poet  k  your  host,  lus  Teraes 
to  charm. 

'oughl^  Greek,"  said  Lepidus:  "  the  wildneas,  force,  and  eneigy 
nfue  It  is  imposaible  to  imitate  in  the  Roman  poetry." 
indeed  a  great  contrast"  said  Clodius,  ironicauy  at  heart,  though 
pearance,  *'  to  the  old-fashioned  and  tame  simplicity  (^that  ode  of 
yiiich  we  hoard  before.  The  air  is  beautifullv  Ionic:  the  wont 
in  mind  of  a  toast  ^- Companions,  I  give  you  the  beautiful  lone.** 
— the  name  is  Ghreek,"  said  Glaucus,  in  a  soft  voice,  '*I  diuik 
1  with  delight.    But  who  is  lone  ?" 

you  have  but  just  come  to  Pompeii^  or  you  would  deserve  08ti»> 
^our  ignorance"  said  Lepidus,  conceitedly ;  '*  not  to  know  lone  if 
low  the  chief  chann  of  our  dtv." 

s  of  most  rare  beautv,"  said  ransa ;  "  and  what  a  voice  t" 
»n  feed  only  on  nigntingales'  tongues,"  aidd  Clodius. 
itingaies'  tongues  !  —  beautiful  thoughty**  sighed  the  umbn. 
;hten  me,  I  beseech  ^ou,"  said  Glancus. . 
V  then,"  began  Lepidu»— 

ne  speak,"  cried  Cflodius;  '^youdrawlout  yonr  wotdsasif  you 
toises." 

you  speak  stones,"  muttered  the  coxcomb  to  himself,  as  he  fell 
lainfully  on  his  couch. 

¥  then,  my  Glaucus,"  said  Clodius,  '*  that  lone  is  a  stranger,  who 
ately  come  to  Pompeii.  She  sings  like  Sappho,  and  her  songs  are 
composing ;  and  as  for  the  tibia,  and  the  cithara,  and  the  lyre,  I 
;  in  which  Sie  most  outdoes  the  Muses.  Her  beauty  is  most  daz- 
ler  house  is  perfect;  such  taste  —  such  gems — such  bronzes! 
h,  and  generous  as  she  is  rich." 

lovers,  of  course,"  said  Glaucus,  **  take  care  that  she  doee  not 
ind  money  lightly  won  is  always  lavbhly  spent." 
lovers — ah,  there  is  the  enigma !    lone  hfUB  but  one  vice  •—  she  ie 
She  has  all  Pompeii  at  her  teet,  and  she  has  no  lovers :  she  wiU 
marry." 

dvers !"  echoed  Glaucus. 

she  has  the  soul  of  Vesta,  with  the  girdle  of  Venua" 
It  refined  expressions !"  said  th^  umbra, 
iracle !"  cried  Glaucus.    "  Can  we  not  see  her  ?" 
ill  take  you  there  this  evening,"  said  Clodius ;   '*  meanwhile," 
,  once  more  rattling  the  dice^- 

t  yours !"  said  the  complaisant  Glaucus.  *'  Pansa,  turn  your  face !" 
m  aad  Sallust  played  at  odd  and  even,  and  the  umbra  looked  on, 
aaeae  and  Clooius  becMoe  gradually  obaoibed  in  the  chancei' of 
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"  Per  JoVe !"  cried  Qlaucus,  **  this  is  th«  second  time  I  have  thrown  the 

caniculffi*'  (the  lowest  throw). 

*'Now  Venus  befriend  me  !**  said  C^odius,  rattling  the  box  for  several 
moments,  "  O  Alma  Venus — it  is  Venus  herself !"  as  he  threw  the  highest 
cast  named  from  that  goddess,  —  whom  he  who  wins  money  indeed  usual- 
ly propitiates ! 

"  Venus  is  ungrateful  to  me,"  said  Glaucus,  gayly ;  "  I  have  always 
sacrificed  on  her  altar.*' 

"  He  who  plays  with  Clodius,"'-  whispered  Lepidus,  '*  will  soon,  like 
Plautus's  Curculio,  put  his  pallium  for  the  stakes." 

'*  Poor  Glaucus  —  he  is  as  blind  as  Fortune  herself,"  replied  Sallust,  in 
the  same  tone. 

"  I  will  play  no  more,"  said  Glanctus.    "  I  have  lopt  thirty  sestejrtia-" 

"  I  am  sorry,*'  began  Clodius. 

**  Amiable  man !"  groaned  the  umbra. 

"  Not  at  all  !**  exclaimed  Glaucus  j  **  the  pleasure  of  your  gain  com- 
pensates the  pain  of  my  loss." 

The  conversation  now  became  general  and  animated ;  the  wine  circulat- 
ed more  freely ;  and  lone  once  more  became  the  subject  of  eulogy  to  the 
guests  of  Glaucus. 

'*  Instead  of  out  watching  the  star,  let  us  visit  onei  at  whose  beauty  tho 
stars  srow  pale,"  said  Lepidus. 

ClcSius,  who  saw  no  chance  of  renewing  the  dice,  seconded  the  pro 

Eosal ;  and  Glaucus,  though  he  civilly  pressed  his  guests  to  continue  th6 
anquet,  could  not  but  let  them  see  tliat  his  curiosity  had  been  excited  by 
the  praises  of  lone ;  they  therefore  resolved  to  adjourn  (all  at  least  but 
Pansa  and  the  umbra)  to  the  house  of  the  fair  Grreek.  They  drank,  there- 
fore, to  the  health  of  Glaucus  and  of  Titus — they  performed  their  last 
libation — they  resumed  their  slippers  —  they  descended  the  stairs — pass- 
ed the  illumined  atrium  —  and  walking  unbitten  over  the  fierce  dog  painted 
on  the  threshold,  found  themselves  beneath  the  li^ht  of  the  moon  just  risen, 
in  the  lively  and  still  crowded  streets  of  Pompeii.  Thev  passed  the  jew- 
ellers' (]^uarter,  sparkling  with  lights,  caught  and  reflected,  by  thegems  dis» 
played  m  the  shops,  and  arrived  at  last  at  the  door  of  lone.  The  vesti- 
Dule  blazed  with  rows  of  lamps ;  curtains  of  embroidered  purple  hung  on 
either  aperture  of  the  tablinum,  whose  walls  and  mosaic  pavement  slowed 
with  the  richest  colours  of  the  artist ;  and  under  the  portico  which  stu^ 
rounded  the  odorous  viridarium,  they  found  lone  already  surrounded  by 
adoring  and  app  lauding  guests. 

"  Did.  you  say  she  was  Athenian  ?"  whispered  Glaucus,  ere  he  passed 
into  the  peristyle.  f 

"  No,  she  is  from  Neapolis." 

"Neapolis!"  echoed  Glaucus ;  and  at  that  moment,  the  group  dividing 
on  either  side  of  lone  gave  to  his  view  that  bright,  that  nymph-like  beaa^ 
which  for  months  had  shone  down  upon  the  waters  of  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  TKBIPLE  OP  ISIS  —  ITS    PRIEST  —  THE  CHARACTER    OF  A&BAOIS   M- 

VBLOPS  ITSELF. 

The  story  returns  to  the  Egyptian.    We  left  Arfoaces  upon  the  shores 
nfthe  noon-day  aesi,  after  he  had  patted  ftom  0\waLt\»  ^\i^>Eii*&  ^m^i^anions.  • 
^  be  approached  to  the  more  crowded  ^wt  o^  ^^  ^ovj,  >Qa  \^\>afi^  ^;A 
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ASfid  upon  that  animated  scene  with  folded  arms,  and  a  bitter  Bmile  upon 
hia  dark  features. 

*<Gulis,  dupes,  fools  that  ye  ^•."  muttered  he  to  himself;  ''whether 
business  or  pleasure,  trade  or  religion  be  your  pursuit,  you  are  equally 
€h^,ted  by  the  passions  that  ye  should  rule !    How  I  could  loathe  you,  if  I 
did  not  hate — yes,  hate !  —  Greek  or  Roman,  it  is  from  us,  from  the  dark  . 
lore  of  Egypt,  that  ye  have  stolen  the  fire  that  gives  you  souls  —  yov^c 
knowled^—your  poesy — your  laws — ^your  arts — your  barbarous  mastery 
of  war  (all  how  tame  ana  mutilated,  when  comparea  with  the  vast  original !) 
—ye  have  6^ched,  as  a  slave  filches  the  fragments  of  the  feast,  from  us !  And 
BOW,  ye  aiu.ics  of  a  mimic,  —  Romans  Torsooth !  the  mushroom  herd  of 
robbers !  —  ye  are  our  masters !  the  Pyramids  look  down  no  more  on  the 
race  of  Rameses  — the  eagle  cowers  over  the  serpent  of  the  Nile.     Our 
masters  —  no,  not  mine !    My  soul,  by  the  power  of  its  wisdom,  controls 
and  chains  you,  though  the  fetters  are  unseen.  So  long  as  craft  can  master 
force,  so  long  as  religion  has  a  cave  from  which  oracles  can  dupe  mankind, 
the  wise  hold  an  empire  over  earth.    Even  from  your  vices  Arbaces  dis- 
tils his  pleasures;  —  pleasures  unprofaned   by  vulgar  eyes — pleasures 
\\     vast,  wealthy,  inexhaustible,  of  which  your  enervate  minds,  in  their  unima- 
1     ginative  sensuality,  cannot  conceive  or  dream.    Plod  on,  plod  on,  fools  of 
t\     ambition  and  of  avarice !  your  petty  thirst  for  fasces  and  questorships,  and 
all  the  mummery  of  servile  power,  provokes  my  laughter  and  my  scorn. 
My  power  can  extend  wherever  man  believes.    I  ride  over  the  souls  that 
fhe  purple  veils.    Thebes  may  fall,  Egypt  be  a  name ;  the  world  itself 
fiinushes  the  subjects  of  Arbaces." 

Thus  saying,  the  Egyptian  moved  slowly  on ;  and,  entering  the  town, 
ins  tall  fi^e  towered  above  the  crowded  throng  of  the  forum,  and  swept 
towards  the  small  but  graceful  temple  consecrated  to  Isis.(d) 
That  edifice  was  then  but  of  recent  erection  ;  the  ancient  temple  had 
tif  been  thrown  down  in  the  earthquake  sixteen  years  before,  and  the  new 

ev*:      (d)  *^  The  small  but  graceful  temple  consecrated  tolsis."  , 

(5h  Sylla  is  said  to  have  transported  to  Ital;|r  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Isis.*  It  soon 
^  iiecaine  *'  the  rage,''  and  was  peculiarly  m  vogue  with  the  Roman  ladies.  Its  priests 
^  ^  were  sworn  to  chastity,  and,  like  all  such  brotherhoods,  were  noted  for  their  licen- 
l^  tiousness.  Juvenal  styles  the  priestesses  by  a  name  (Isiacas  lene)  that  denotes  how 
w^  convenient  they  were  to  lovers ;  and  under  the  mantle  of  night  many  an  amorous 
iottigue  was  carried  on  in  the  purlieus  of  the  sacred  temples.  A  lady  yowed  for  so 
Hiany  nights  to  watch  by  the  shrine  of  Isis  ;  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  continence  towards 
i  iter  husband,  to  be  bestowed  on  her  lover  !  While  one  passion  of  human  nature  was 
^itt  appealed  to,  another  scarcely  less  strong  was  also  pressed  into  the  service  of  tha 
9MidM8  —  namely,  credulhy.  The  priests  of  Isis  arrogated  a  knowledge  of  magic  and 
<)f  the  future.  Among  women  of  all  classes,  and  among  many  of  the  hardier  sex,  the 
^Kgyptian  eorceries  were  consulted  and  revered  as  oraclea  Voltaire,  with  much  plau- 
'ible  ingenuity,  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  gipsies  are  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
priest  and  priestesses  of  Isis,  intermixed  with  those  of  the  goddess  of  Syria.  In  tha 
Qmeof  Apuleius  thene  holy  impostors  had  lost  their  dignity  and  importance  ;  despised 
iad  poor,  they  wandered  nrom  place  to  place,  selling  prophecies  and  ciuring  disorders : 
and  Voltaiie  shrewdly  bids  us  remark,  that  Apuleius  has  not  forgot  their  peculiar  skill 
^  filching  from  out-houses  and  court-yards  ;  after  they  practised  palmistry  and  singular 
dances  — (query,  the  Bohemian  dances  ?)  *'  Such,"  savs  the  too  conclusive  Frenchman, 
*'  has  been  the  end  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Isis  ana  Osiris,  whose  very  names  still 
bjipress  us  with  awe."  At  the  lime  in  which  my  story  is  cast,  the  worship  of  Isis  was, 
however,  in  the  highest  repute  ;  and  the  wealthy  devotees  sent  even  to  the  Nile,  that 
they  might  sprinkle  its  mysterious  waters  over  the  altars  of  the  goddess.  I  have  intro- 
dittoed  the  ibis,  in  the  skeich  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  although  it  has  been  supposed  that 
'hat  bhrdianguished  and  died  when  taken  from  Egypt.  But  from  various  reasons,  too 
loog  now  to  enumerate,  I  believe  that  the  ibis  was  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  the 
Italian  temples  of  Isis,  though  it  rarely  lived  long,  and  refused  to  breed  in  a  foreign 
cfimate. 

•  In  the  Caanpanian  cities,  the  trade  with  Alexandria  was  probaWy  nvotfe  cfEvcaaVsiw  \ 
^■s  the  i^ety  of  8ylla  (no  very  populear  hxampie  perhaps)  \n  eelabUaVv^JXP  »>»€»  --i- ^>-*  • 
'   iftbe  Arourite  deity  of  Egypt. 
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building  had  become  as  much  in  vogue  with  the  versatile  Pompeians  as  » 
new  church  or  a  new  preacher  may  be  with  us.    The  oracles  of  tne  g^defls 
at  Pompeii  were  indeed  remarkable  not  more  for  the  mjaterious  langua^ 
in  which  they  were  clothed,  than  for  the  credit  which  was  attached  to  their 
mandates  and  predictions.    If  they  were  not  dictated  by  a  divinity,  they 
were  framed  at  least  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  mankind ;  they  applied 
themselves  exactly  to  the  circumstances  of  individuals,  and  made  a  notable 
'Contrast  to  the  va^ue  and  loose  generalities  of  their  rival  tempItB.    As 
Arbaces  now  amved  at  the  rails  which  separated  the  profane  At>m  the 
sacred  place,  a  crowd,  composed  of  all  classes,  but  especially  of  the  com- 
mercial, collected,  breathless  and  reverential,  before  the  many  altars  which 
rose  in  the  open  court    In  the  walls  olf  the  cella,  elevated  on  seven  steps 
of  Parian  marble,  various  statues  stood  in  niches,  and  those  walls  were 
ornamented  with  the  pomegranate  consecrated  to  Isis.  An  oblong  pedestal 
occupied  the  interior  buildins,  on  which  stood  two  statues,  one  oflsis,  and 
its  companion  represented  "Qie  silent  and  mystic  Orus.    But  the  building 
contained  many  other  deities  to  grace  the  court  of  the  Egyptian  deity :  her 
kindred  and  many- titled  Bacchus,  and  the  Cyprian  Venus,  a  Grecian  dis- 
^ise  for  herself,  nsing^from  her  bath,  and  the  aog- headed  Anubis,  and  the 
ox  Apis,  and  various  Egyptian  idols  of  uncouHi  form  and  unknown  appel- 
lations. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  among  the  cities  of  Magna  GrsBcia,  Isis 
was  worshipped  with  those  forms  and  ceremonies  which  were  of  right  her 
own.  The  mongrel  and  modem  nations  of  the  south,  with  a  mingl^  arro- 
gance and  i^orance,  confounded  the  worships  of  a'U  climes  and  ages ;  and 
the  profound  mysteries  of  the  Nile  were  degraded  by  a  hundred  meretricious 
and  frivolous  admixtures  from  the  creeds  of  Cephisus  and  of  Tibur.  The 
temple  of  Isis  in  Pompeii  was  served  by  Roman  and  Greek  priests,  igno- 
rant alike  of  the  language  and  the  customs  of  her  ancient  votaries ;  and  the 
descendant  of  the  dread  Egyptian  kings,  beneath  the  appearance  of  reve- 
rential awe,  now  secretly  laughed  to  scorn  the  puny  mummeries  which 
imitated  the. solemn  and  tjrpical  worship  of  hisbnrmng^  dime. 

Ranged  now  on  either  side  the  steps  was  the  sacrificial  crowd,  arrayed  in 
white  garments,  while  at  the  summit  stood  two  of  the  inferior  priests,  the 
one  holding  a  palm-branch,  the  other  a  slender  sheaf  of  com.  In  the  nar^ 
TOW  passage  in  front  thronged  the  bystanders. 

"  And  what,"  whisper^  Arbaces  to  one  of  the  bystanders,  who  was  a 
merchant  engaged  in  the  Alexandrian  trade,  which  trade  had  probably 
first  introduced  in  Pompeii  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  — "  what 
occasion  now  assembles  you  before  the  altars  of  the  venerable  Isis  ?  It 
seems,  by  the  white  robes  of  the  group  before  me,  that  a  sacrifice  is  to  be 
rendered,  and  by  the  assembly  of  the  priests,  that  ye  are  prepared  for  some 
oracle.     To  what  question  is  it  to  vouchsafe  a  reply  ?" 

"We  are  merchants,"  replied  the  bystander  (who  was  "no  other  than 
Diomed,)  in  the  same  voice,  "  vho  seek  to  know  the  fate  of  our  vessels, 
which  sail  for  Alexandria  to-morrow.  We  are  about  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice, 
and  implore  an  answer  from  the  goddess.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have 
petitioned  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  as  you  may  see  by  my  dress,  but  I  have 
some  interest  in  the  success  of  the  fleet :  — per  Jove !  yes.  I  have  a  pret^ 
trade,  else  how  could  I  live  in  these  hard  times  ?" 

The  Egyptian  replied  gravely,  "  that  though  Isis  was  properly  the  god- 
dess of  agriculture,  she  was  no  less  the  patron  of  commercci"  Then  turning 
his  head  towards  the  east,  Arbaces  seemed  absorbed  in  silent  pcayer. 

And  now  in  the  centre  of  the  steps  appeared  a  priest  robed  in  white  frdn 
head  to  foot,  the  veil  parting  over  iVve  ctovm  •.  two  new  priests  relieved 
'those  hitherto  stationed  at  either  coTncT,\ievxv^  "nakftdi  Vm-N^vj  ^'O'vmthe 
Ibreaat,  and  covered,  for  theTe8t,uiwb\teatid\oQa^TO>a^«  KV^^wsaa^asaifc. 
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vested  at  the  bottom  of  the  8tei>s,  a  prieet  commenced  a  solemn  air.  upon  a 
long  wind-instrument  of  music.  Half  way  down  the  steps  stood  anoUier 
Bamen,  holding  in  one  hand  the  votive  wreath,  in  the  other  a  white  wand ; 
while,  adding  to  the  picturesque  scene  of  that  Eastern  ceremony  the  stately 
ibis  (burd  sacred  to  the  Egyptian  worship)  looked  mutely  down  from  the 
wall  upon  the  rite,  or  stalked  beside  the  altar  at  the  base  of  the  steps. 

At  that  altar  now  stood  the  sacrificial  flamen.'*' 

The  countenance  of  Arbaces  seemed  to  lose  all  its  rigid  calm  while  the 
aruspices  inspected  the  entrails,  and  to  be  intent  in  pious  anxiety — to  re- 
joice and  brighten  as  the  signs  were  declared  favourable,  and  the  nre  began 
bright  and  clearly  to  consume  the  sacred  poition  of  the  victim  amid  odours 
of  myrrh  and  frankincense.  It  was  then  that  a  dead  silence  fell  over  the 
whispering  crowd,  and  the  priests  gathering  round  the  cella,  another  priest, 
naked  save  by  a  cincture  round  the  middle,  rushed  forward,  and  dancing 
with  wild  gestures,  implored  an  answer  from  the  goddess.  He  ceased  at 
last  in  exhaustion,  ana  a  low  murmuring  noise  was  heard  within  the  body 
of  the  statue :  thrice  the  head  moved,  and  the  lips  parted,and  then  a  hollow 
T<Mce  uttered  these  mystic  words  — 

<<  There  are  waves  like  chargers  that  meet  and  glow, 
There  are  graves  ready  wrought  in  the  rocks  Below ; 
On  the  brow  of  the  Future  the  dangers  lower, 
But  blessed  are  your  barks  in  the  fearful  hour." 

The  voice  ceased — the  crowd  breathed  more  freely —  the  merchants 
looked  at  each  other  —  "Nothing  can  be  more  plain,"  murmured  Diomed; 
**  there  is  to  be  a  storm  at  sea,  as  there  very  often  is  at  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  but  our  vessels  are  to  be  saved.    O  beneficent  Isis  !" 

"  Lauded  eternally  be  the  goddess !"  said  the  merchants ;  "  what  can  be 
less  equivocal  than  her  pi>ediction  ?" 

Raising  one  hand  in  sign  of  silence  to  the  people,  for  the  rites  of  Isis 
enjoined  what  to  the  lively  Pompeians  was  an  impossible  suspense  from 
the  use  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  chief  priest  poured  his  libation  on  the  altar, 
and  aRer  a  short  conduding  prayer,  the  ceremony  was  over  and  the  con- 
gregation dismissed.  Still,  however,  as  the  crowd  dispersed  themselves 
Here  and  there,  the  Egy|)tian  lingered  b^  the  railing,  and  when  the  space 
became  tolerably  cleared,  one  of  the  priests,  approaching  it,  saluted  him 
with  great  appearance  of  friendly  familiarity. 

The  countenance  of  the  priest  was  remarkably  unprepossessing  —  his 
shaven  skull  was  so  low  and  narrow  in  the  front  as  nearly  to  approach  to 
the  con  formation  of  an  African  savage,  save  only  towards  the  temples,where, 
in  that  organ  styled  acquisitiveness  by  the  pupils  of  a  science  modem  in 
name,  but  best  practically  known  (as  their  sculpture  teaches  us)  among 
the  ancients,  twg  huge  and  almost  preternatural  protuberances  yet  more 
distorted  the  unshapely  head ;  —  around  the  brows  the  skin  was  puckered 
mto  a  web  of  deep  andintricate  wrinkles  — the  eyes,  dark  and  small,  rolled 
in  a  muddy  and  yellow  orbit  —  the  nose,  short  yet  coarse,  was  distended 
At  the  nostrils  like  a  satyr's  —  and  the  thick  bat  pallid  lips,  the  high  cheek- 
bones, the  livid  and  motley  hues  that  struggled  through  the  parchment 
skin,  completed  a  countenance  which  none  could  behold  without  repug- 
nance, and  few  without  terror  and  distrust  —  whatever  the  wishes  oi  the 
nund,  the  animal  frame  was  well  fitted  to  execute  them ;  the  wiry  muscles 
of  the  throat,  the  broad  chest,  the  nenrous  hands  and  lean  gaunt  arms, 
which  were  bared  above  the  elbow,  betokened  a  form  capable  alike  ot 
;^Teat  active  exertion  and  passive  endurance. 

"  Calenus,"  said  the  Egyptian  to  this  fascinaUng  fiameti,  *^  'joxiVvi^Vcm. 

**£0eA  Bingularpicture  In  the  Museum  of  Naples,  of  an  Egypliati  aafis^cft- 
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proved  the  voice  of  the  statue  much  by  attending  to  my  suggestion  ;  and 
jout  verses .  are  excellent  —  always  prophesy  good  fortune,  unless  there  It 
an  absolute  impossibility  of  its  fulfilment" 

**  Besides,"  added  Calenus,  "  if  the  storm  does  come,  and  if  it  does  over- 
«ehelm  the  accursed  ships,  have  we  not  prophesied  it?  and  are  the  barks 
not  blessed  to  be  at  rest?  — for  rest  prays  the  mariner  in  the  iEl^an  Sea, 
or  at  least  so  says  Horace ;  can  the  mariner  be  more  at  rest  in  the  sea  than 
when  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?" 

"  Right,  my  Calenus ;  I  wish  Apaecides  would  take  a  lesson  from  your 
wisdom.  But  I  desire  to  confer  with  you  relative  to  him  and  to  other 
matters ;  you  can  admit  me  into  one  of  your  less  sacred  apartments  ?" 

'*  Assuriedly,"  replied  the  priest,  leading  the  way  to  one  of  the  small 
chambers  which  surrounded  the  open  gate.  Here  they  seated  themselves 
before  a  small  table  spread  with  dishes  containing  fruit  and  eggs,  and 
various  cold  meats,  with  vases  of  excellent  wine,  of  which,  while  the  com^ 
'  panions  partook,  a  curtain  drawn  across  the  entrance  opening  to  the  court 
concealed  them  from  view,  but  admonished  them  by  the  thinness  of  the  parti- 
tion to  speak  lower  to  speak  no  secrets ;  they  chose  the  former  alternative. 

"  Thou  knowest,"  said  Arbaces,  in  a  voice  that  scarcely  stirred  the  air, 
80  soft  and  inward  was  its  sound,  "  that  it  has  ever  been  my  maxim  to 
attach  myself  to  the  young.  From  their  flexile  and  unformed  minds  I  can 
carve  out  my  fittest  tools.  I  weave  —  I  warp  —  I  mould  them  at  my  will 
Of  the  men  I  make  merely  followers  or  servants  j  of  the  women  — " 

'*  Mistresses,"  said  Calenus,  as  a  livid  grin  distorted  his  ungainly  fea- 
tures. 

"  Yes,  I  do  not  disguise  it,  woman  is  the  main  object — the  great  appe- 
tite of  my  soul.  As  you  feed  the  victim  for  the  slaughter,  /  love  to  rear 
the  votaries  of  my  pleasure.  I  love  to  train,  to  ripen  their  minds  —  to  unfold 
the  sweet  blossom  of  their  hidden  passions,  in  order  to  prepare  the  fruit  to 
my  tastes.  I  loathe  your  ready-made  and  ripened  courtesans j  it  is  in  the 
soft  and  unconscious  progress  of  innocence  to  desire  that  I  find  the  true 
charm  of  love :  it  is  thus  that  I  defy  satiety,  and  by  contemplating  the 
freshness  of  others,  I  sustain  the  freshness  oi  my  own  sensations.  From 
the  young  hearts  of  my  victims,  I  draw  the  ingredients  of  the  caldron  in 
which  I  re-youth  myself.  But  enough  of  this :  to  the  subject  before  us. 
You  know,  then,  that  in  Neapolis  some  time  since  I  encountered  lone  and 
Apaecides,  brother  and  sister,  the  children  of  Athenians  who  had  settled  at 
Neapolis.  The  death  of  their  parents,  who  knew  and  esteemed  me,  consti- 
tuteu  me  their  guardian,  t  was  not  unmindful  of  the  trust.  The  youtb^ 
docile  and  mild,  yielded  readily  to  the  impression  I  sought  to  stamp  upon 
him.  Next  to  woman  I  love  the  old  recollections  of  my  ancestral  land;  I 
love  to  keep  alive  —  to  propagate  on  distant  shores  (which  her  colonies 
perchance  yet  people)  her  dark  and  mystic  creeds.  It  may  b'bthat  it  pleases 
me  to  delude  mankind,  while  I  thus  serve  the  deities.  To  Apsecides  I 
taught  the  solemn  faith  of  Isis.  I  unfolded  to  him  something  of  tnose  sub- 
lime allegories  which  are  couched  beneath  her  worship.  I  excited  in  a  soul 
pecuUarlv  alive  to  religious  fervour  that  enthusiasm  which  imagination  bo- 
gets  on  raith.    I  have  placed  him  amon^  you :  he  is  one  of  you." 

"  He  is  so,"  said  Calenus  ;  "  but  in  thus  stimulating  his  faith  you  have 
it>bbed  him  of  wisdom.  He  is  horror-struck  that  he  is  no  longer  duped : 
our  sage  delusions  ---  our  speaking  statues  and  secret  staircases  dismay 
and  revolt  him ;  he  pines ;  he  wastes  away  f  he  mutters  to  himself;  he  refu- 
ses to  share  our  ceremonies.  He  has  been  known  to  frequent  the  compa- 
nyofmen  suspected  of  adherence  to  that  new  and  atheistical  creed  whidi 
denies  all  our  gods,  and  terms  out  OTac\eB  l\\e  ms^xTQiloaa  of  that  malevo- 
Jent  spirit  of  which  Eastern  tradition  speaks.  Ovxi  0TWi\e^ — ^^\  ^^>&snss« 
Well  whose  inspirationB  tfcci^  are  I" 
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^  This  is  what  I  feared,"  said  Arbaces,  musingly,  - '  from  various  reproach- 
itfs  he  made  me  when  I  last  saw  him.  Of  late  ne  hath  shunned  my  steps : 
i  must  find  him :  I  must  continue  my  lessons :  I  must  lead  htm  into  the 
Adytus  of  wisdom.  I  must  teach  him  that  there  are  two  stages  of  sanctity 
—  uie  first  FAITH ;  the  next  delusion  ;  the  one  for  the  vulgar,  the  second 
for  the  sage." 

'*  I  Berer  passed  through  the  first,"  said  Calenus ;  <'  nor  you  either,  I 
think,  ray  Arbaces." 

"  You  err,"  replied  the  Egyptian,  mvely.  "  I  believe,  at  this  day  (not 
indeed  that  which  J  teach,  but  that  which  I  teach  not,)  Nature  has  a  sano- 
tity  against  which  I  cannot  (nor  would  I  )  steel  conviction.  I  believe  in 
mine  pwn  knowledge,  and  that  has  revealed  to  me  —  but  no  matter !  Now 
to  earthlier  and  more  inviting  themes.  If  I  thus  fulfilled  ray  object  with 
ApaDcides,  what  was  my  design  4br  lone  ?  Thou  knowest  already  I  intend 
her  for  my  queen  —  my  bride  —  my  heart's  Isis.  Never  till  I  saw  her  knew 
I  all  the  love  of  which  my  nature  was  capable." 

^  I  hear  from  a  thousand  lips  that  she  ts  a  second  Helen,"  said  Calenusi,  ' 
and  he  smacked  his  own  lips ;  but  whether  at  the  wine  or  at  the  notion  it 
is  not  easy  to  decide. 

"  Yes,  she  has  a  beauty  that  Greece  itself  never  excelled,"  resumed 
Arbaces.  '*  But  that  is  not  all ;  she  has  a  soul  worthy  to  match  with  mine. 
She  has  a  genius  beyond  that  of  woman  —  keen  —  dazzling  —  bold.  Poetiy 
flows  spontaneous  to  her  lips :  utter  but  a  truth,  and,  however  intricate  ana 
profound,  her  mind  seizes  and  commands  it  Her  imagination  and  her 
reason  are  not  at  war  with  each  other ;  they  harmonize  and  direct  her  course^ 
48  the  winds  and  the  waves  direct  some  lofty  bark.  With  this  she  unites  n 
Ainng  independence  of  thought :  she  can  stand  alone  in  the  world ;  shd 
can  l^  brave  as  she  is  gentle :  this  is  the  nature  I  have  sought  all  my  lif^ 
m  woman,  and  never  found  till  now.  lone  must  be  mine !  In  her  I  have 
-a  doable  passion ;  I  wish  to  enjoy  a  beauty  of  spirit  as  of  formi." 

"  She  IS  not  yours  yet,  then,"  said  the  priest. 

**No :  she  loves  me —  but  as  a  fiiend :  she  loves  me  with  her  mind  only. 
She  fancies  in  me  the  paltry  virtues  which  I  have  only  the  profounder  virtue 
to  disdain.  But  you  must  pursue  with  me  her  history.  The  brother  and 
Bister  were  young  and  rich:  lone  is  proud  and  ambitious  — proud  of  her 
genius  —  the  magic  of  her  poetry — the  charm  of  her  conversation.  When 
uer  brother  left  me,  and  entered  your  temple,  in  order  to  be  near  him  she 
removed  also  to  Pompeii.  She  has  sufferea  her  talents  to  be  known.  She 
Boimnons  crowds  to  her  feasts ;  her  voice  enchants  them ;  her  poetry  sub- 
dues.   She  delights  in  being  thought  the  successor  of  Erinna." 

"Orof  Sappho?" 

**  But  Sappho  without  love !  I  encouraged  her  in  this  boldness  of  career 
—in  this  inaulgence  of  vanity  and  of  pleasure  —  I  loved  to  steep  her  amid 
the  dissipations  and  luxury  of  this  abandoned  city.  Mark  me,  Calenusi 
I  desired  to  enervate  her  mind !  —  it  has  been  too  pure  to  receive  yet  the 
breath  which  I  wish  not  to  pass,  but  bumingly  to  eat  into,  the  crystal  mirror. 
I  wished  her  to  be  surrounded  by  lovers,  hallow,  vain,  and  frivolous,  (lovers 
that  her  nature  must  despise,)  in-order  to  feel  the  want  of  love.  Then,  in 
those  soft  intervals  of  lassitude  that  succeed  to  excitement,  I  can  weave 
my  spells  —  excite  her  interest  —  attract  her  passions  —  possess  myself  of 
ber  heart  For  it  is  not  the  youn^,  nor  the  beautiful,  nor  the  ^y  that  alone 
can  fascinate  lone ;  her  imagination  must  be  won ;  and  the  life  of  Arbaces 
has  been  one  scene  of  triumph  over  the  ima^nations  of  his  kind." 

"  And  hast  thou  no  fear,  then,  of  thy  rivaJs  ?    The  gallants  of  ItAly  ^^ 
itiUed  in  the  art  to  please." 

**  None .'  — ber  Greek  soul  deapisea  the  barbarian  B.omax\B,  atv^di  yfora^ii 
4aw2i  itself  if  it  admitted  a  thought  of  love  for  one  of  that.  upaXMWxa.ce^'* 
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**  But  thou  art  an  Egyptian,  not  a  Greek !" 

"  JSgypt,"  replied  Arbacea,  "  is  the  mother  of  Athens.    Her  tatdary 
Minerva  is  our  deity ;  and  her  founder  Cecrops  was  the  the  fugitire  of 


uneasy  suspicions  nave  crossed  my : 
used  to  be ;  she  loves  melancholy  and  subduing  music ;  she  sighs  without 
an  outward  cause.  This  may  be  the  beginning  of  love — it  tniybethe 
want  of  love.  In  either  case  it  is  time  for  me  to  begin  my  opamficms  on 
her  fancies  and  her  heart:  in  the  one  case,  to  divert  the  sourbe  of  love 
to  me ;  in  the  othdr,  in  mo  to  awaken  it  It  is  for  this  that  I  have  soug^ 
you." 

**  And  how  can  I  assist  you?'* 

^  I  am  about  to  invite  her  to  a  feast  in  my  house :  I  wish  to  dazzle — to 
bewilder — to  inflame  her  senses.  Our  arts,  the  arts  by  which  Egypt  train- 
.ed  her  young  novitiates,  must  be  employed  ;  and  under  veil  of  ue  myste- 
ifies  of  religion,  I  will  open  to  her  the  secrets  of  love." 

"  Ah !  now  I  understand :  one  of  these  voluptuous  banquets  that  desiHte 
cfur  dull  vows  of  mortified  coldness,  we  thy  priests  of  Isis,  have  uiaiea  «I 
thy  house." 

''  No,  no !  Thinkest  thou  her  chaste  eyes  are  lipe  for  such  scenes  ?  Noe 
but  first  we  must  insnarethe  brother— an  easier  task.  listen  to  106^ 
.while  I  give  yoa  my  instructions." 


CHAPTER  V. 

MORE  OF  THE  FLOWER-GIRL  —  tHE  PROGRESS  OF  LOTS. 

The  sun  shoiie  gayly  into  that  beautiful  chamber  in  the  house  of  Glaucdf 
which  I  have  before  said  is  now  called  "  the  room  of  Leda."  The  morn- 
ing Tays  entered  through  rows  of  small  casements  at  the  hi^er  part  of  the 
room,  und  through  the  door  which  opened  on  the  garden,  that  answered  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  cities  the  same  purpose  that  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory  does  to  us.  The  size  of  the  garden  aid  not  adapt  it  for  eze^ 
dse,  but  the  various  and  fragrant  plants  with  which  it  was  filled  gave  a 
luxury  to  that  indolence  so  dear  to  the  dwellers  in  a  sunny  clime.  And 
now  the  odours,  fanned  by  a  gentle  wind  creeping  from  the  adjacent  sea, 
scattered  themselves  over  that  chamber  whose  walls  vied  with  the  richest 
colours  of  the  most  glowing  flowers.  Besides  the  gem  of  the_  room  — the 
painting  of  Leda  and  Tyndarens,  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment  of  the 
walls  were  set  other  pictures  of  exquisite  beauty.  In  one  you  saw  Cupid 
leaning  on  the  knees  of  Venus ;  in  another,  Ariadne  sleeping  on  the  beach, 
unconscious  of  the  perfidy  of  Theseus.  Merrily  the  sunbeams  played  to 
and  fro  op  the  tesselated  floor  and  the  brilliant  walls — far  more  haj^i^ 
came  the  ra3rs  of  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  young  Glaucus. 

"  I  have  seen  her,  then,"  said  he,  as  he  paced  that  narrow  chamber;  **! 
have  heard  her" —  nay,  I  have  spoken  to  her  again  —  I  have  listened  to  the 
music  of  her  son^,  and  she  sung  of  glory  and  of  Greece.  I  have  discovered 
the  lons-sou^t  idol  of  m]^  dreams ;  and,  like  the  Cyprian  sculptor,  I  have 
breathed  life  into  my  own  imaginings." 

Longer,  perhaps,  had  been  tl^  enamoured  soliloquy  of  Glaucus,  but  at  thai 
moment  a  shadow  darkened  the  threshold  of  the  chamber,  and  a  young 
J&male,  still  half  a  child  in  years,  broke  u^tv  Viia  «c\\\.wdi<&.  ^Vve^  Yfti.3  dress* 
€d  simply 4n  a  white  tunic,  which  reached  Itom  \\\^  tiw3«.\o  ^%^^x5«^»\ 
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under  her  arm  she  bore  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  in  the  other  hand  she  held 
a  bronze  water  vase ;  her  features  were  more  formed  than  exactly  became 
her  years,  yet  they  were  soil  and  feminine  in  their  outline,  and  without 
being  beautiful  in  themselves  they  were  almost  made  so  by  their  beauty  of 
expression  ;  there  was  something  ineffably  gentle,  and  you  would  say 
pttient,  in  her  aspect — a  look  of  resigned  sorrow,  of  tmnc[uil  endurance, 
bad  banished  the  smile,  but  not  the  sweetness,  from  her  lips ;  something 
tinud  and  pautious  in  her  step  —  something  wandering  in  her  eyes,  led  you 
to  suspect  the  affliction  which  she  had  siSfered  from  her  birth —  she  was 
blind ;  but  in  the  orbs  themselves  there  was  no  visible  defect,  their  melan- 
choly and  subdued  light  was  clear,  cloudless,  and  serene.  '^  They  tell  me 
that  Glaucus  is  here,"  said  she ;  "  may  I  come  in  ?" 

**  Ah,  my  Njrdis,"  said  the  Greek,  "  is  that  you  ?  I  knew  you  would  not 
neglect  my  invitation." 

"Glaucus  did  but  justice  to  himself,"  answered  Nydia,  with  a  blush, "  fot 
be  has  always  been  kind  to  the  poor  blind  girL" 

"  Who  could  be  otherwise  ?"  said  Glaucus,  tenderly,  and  in  the  voice  of 
8  compassionate  brother. 

Nyoia  sighed  and  paused  before  she  resumed,  without  replying  to  his 
remark.  "You  have  but  lately  returned  ?  This  is  the  sixth  sun  that  hoUi 
Bhone  upon  me  at  Pompeii.  And  you  are  wsll  ?  Ah,  I  need  not  ask  — • 
&r  who  that  sees  the  earth  which  they  tell  me  is  so  beautiful  can  be  ill  7" 

"I  am  well  —  and  you,  Nydia?  —  how  you  have  ero^yn !  next  year  yoil 
will  be  thinking  of  what  answer  we  shall  make  your  lovers." 

A  second  blush  passed  over  the  cheek  of  Nydia,  but  this  time  she  frown- 
ed as  she  blushed.  "  I  have  brought  you  some  flowers,"  said  she,  without 
veplying  to  a  remark  she  seemed  to  resent,  and  feeUng  about  the  room  till 
Bhe  found  the  table  that  stood  by  Glaucus,  she  laid  ue  basket  upon  it : 
'*  they  are  poor,  but  they  are  fresh  gathered." 

"  They  might  come  from  Flora  herself^"  said  he,  kindly :  ''  and  I  renew 
again  my  vow  to  the  Graces  that  I  will  wear  no  other  garlands  while  Uij 
uuids  can  weave  me  such  as  these." 

"And  how  find  you  the  flowers  in  your  viridaiium ? — are  theythriv* 
ing?" 
^  Wonderfully  so  ->-  the  Lares  themselves  must  have  tended  them." 
^  Ah,  now  you  give  me  pleasure ;  for  I  came,  as  often  as  I  could  steal 
the  leisure,  to  water  and  tend  them  in  your  absence." 

*<  How  shall  I  thank  thee,  fair  Nydia?"  said  the  GiMk.  **  Glaucus  lit- 
tle dreamed  that  he  left  one  memory  so  watchful  over  Ms  ftivoorites  at 
PompeiL" 

The  hand  of  the  child  trembled,  and  her  breast  heaved  beneath  her  tunic 
She  turned  round  in  embarrassment    "  The  sim  is  hot  for  the  poor  flow- 

a"  said  she,  "  to-day,  and  they  will  mis0  me,  for  I  have  been  ill  lately, 
it  is  nine  days  since  I  visited  them." 

"  111,  Nydia !  yet  your  cheek  has  more  coloor  than  it  had  last  year." 

"  I  am  often  ailing}"  said  the  blind  gurl,  touchingly,  "  and -as  1  grow  up  t 
gneve  more  that  I  am  blind.  But  now  to  the  flowers !"  So  sajring,  sne 
made  a  sUght  reverence  with  her  head,  and  passing  into  the  viridarium, 
hnsied  her^lf  with  watering  the  flowers. 

"Poor  Nydia,"  thought  Glaucus,  gazing  on  her,  ''thine  is  a  hard  doom. 
Thou  seest  not  the  earth  —  nor  the  sun  —  nor  the  ocean — nor  the  stars  — « 
ibove  all,  thou  canst  not  behold  lone." 

At  that  last  thought  his  mind  flew  back  to  the  past  evening,  and  was  a 
Meond  time  disturbed  in  its  reveries  by  the  entrance  of  Clodius.    It  waa  a^ 
Omarkahte  thing,  and  a  proof  how  much  a  sin^e  evenVno  Ynddi  vnSHCftdi  Xa 
bcrease  and  to  re&je  the  Jove  of  the  Athenian  for  lone^  (hat  -wYifttQiaAVA 
hdconSded  to  Clodiua  the  secret  of  his  firtt  interview  witVibet^^w^^fiD*^ 
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e&ct  it  had  produced  on  him,  he  now  fek  an  myincjble  aversion  even  ta 
mention  to  him  her  name.  He  had  seen  lone  bright,  pure,  unsullied  in  the 
miast  of  the  ^yest  and  most  profligate  gallants  of  Pompeii,  charming 
rather  than  awms  the  boldest  into  respect,  and  changing  the  very  nature  m 
the  most  sensual  and  the  least  ideal  as  by  her  intellectual  and  refining 
spells;  —  she  reversed  the  fable  of  Circe,  and  converted  the  animals  into 
men.  They  who  could  not  understand  her  soul  were  etherealized,  as  it 
were,  by  the  magic  of  her  beauty — they  who  had  no  heart  for  poetry  had 
€ars  at  least  for  Uie  melody  of  her  voice.  Seeing  her  thus  surrounded,  pun- 
^ng  and  brightening  all  things  with  her  presence,  Glaucus  almost  ror  the 
nist  time  felt  that  ot  which  his  own  nature,  was  capable, — he  felt  bow 
unworthy  of  the  goddess  of  his  dreams  had  been  his  compaiuons  and  his 
pursuits.  A  veil  seemed  lifted  from  his  eyes,  he  saw  that  immeasurable 
distance  between  himself  and  his  associates  which  the  deceiving  mists  of 

gleasure  had  hitherto  concealed ;  he  was  refined  by  a  sense  of  his  courag|) 
1  aspiring  to  lone.  He  felt  that  henceforth  it  was  his  destiny  to  look 
upward  and  to  soar.  He  could  no  longer  breathe  that  name,  which  sound- 
ed to  the  sense  of  his  ardent  fancy  as  something  sacred  and  divine,  to  lewd 
9nd  vulgar  ears.  She  was  no  longer  the  beautiful  girl  once  seen  and  pas- 
aionately  remembered  —  she  was  already  the  mistress,  the  divinity  of  his 
0oul.  Tins  feeling  who  has  not  experienced  ?  — if  thou  hast  not,  then  thoa 
hast  never  loved ! 

When  Clodius  therefore  spoke  to  him  in  affected  transports  of  the  beauty 
of  lone,  Glaucus  felt  only  resentment  and  disgust  that  such  lips  should  daie 
to  praise  her ;  he  answered  coldly,  and  the  Koman  imagined  that  his  pas- 
sion was  cured  instead  of  heightened.  Clodius  scarcely  regretted  it,  for  he 
was  anxious  that  Glaucus  should  marry  an  heiress  yet  more  richly  endowed 
-^  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Diomed,  whose  gold  the  gamester 
imagined  he  could  readily  divert  into  his  own  coffers.  Their  conversation 
did  not  flow  with  its  usual  ease,  and  no  sooner  had  Clodius  left  him  than 
Glaucus  bent  his  way  to  the  house  of  lone.  In  passing  by  the  threshold 
he  again  encountered  Nydia,  who  had  finished  iier  graceful  task.  She 
knew  his  step  on  the  instant 

"  You  are  early  abroad,"  said  she. 

''  Yes ;  for  the  skies  of  Campania  rebuke  the  sluggard  who  neglects  them* 

**  Ah,  would  I  could  see  them !"  murmured  the  blind  girl,  but  so  low  that 
Glaucus  did  not  overhear  the  complaint. 

The  Thesmlian  lingered  on  the  threshold  a  few  moments,  and  then  guid- 
ing her  steps  by  a  long  staff,  which  she  used  with  great  dexterity,  she  took 
her  way  homeward.  She  soon  turned  from  the  more  gaudy  streets,  and 
entered  a  quarter  of  the  town  but  little  loved  by  the  decorous  and  the  sober. 
But  from  the  low  and  rude  evidences  of  vice  around  her  she  was  saved  by 
her  misfortune.  And  at  that  hour  the  streets  were  quiet  and  silent,  nor  was 
her  youthful  ear  shocked  by  the  sounds  which  too  often  broke  along  the 
obscene  and  obscure  haunts  she  patiently  and  sadly  traversed. 

She  knocked  at  the  back-door  of  a  sort  of  tavern ;  it  opened,  and  a  rude 
voice  bade  her  give  an  account  of  the  sesterces.  Ere  she  could  reply, 
another  voice  less  vulgarly  accented  said, 

'*  Never  mine  those  petty  profits,  my  Burbo.  The  girl's  voice  will  be 
wanted  again  soon  at  our  rich  friend's  revels ;  and  he  pays,  as  thou  knowest^ 
pretty  high  for  his  nightingale's  tongues." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not  —  I  trust  not,"  cried  Nydia,  trembling ;  "  I  will  beg 
firom  sunrise  to  sunset,  but  send  me  not  there." 

"  And  why?"  asked  the  same  voice. 

"BecauBe — because  I  am  young,  and  delicately  bom,  and  the  female 
companions  I  meet  there  are  not  fit  asBQc\«tea  vvt  QiCi&  -iiW — 'who-' 
who-'" 
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**  Is  a  slave  in  the  liouse  of  Barbo,"  reUirned  the  vcuca,  ironically,  and 
ritk  a  coarse  laugfi. 

The  Thessaliaa  pat  down  the  dowers,  and  leaning  her  face  on  her 
luids^  wept  silently. 

Meanwhile,  GHauens  apugbt  the  honse  of  the  beautiful  Neapolitan.  He 
ibond  lone  sitting  amid  her  attendants,  who  were  at  work  around  her. 
tier  harp  stood  at  her  side,  for  lone  herself  was  unusually  idle,  perhaps 
iiBusually  tfaousbtfiii,  that  day.  He  thought  her  even  more  beautiful  by 
the  morning  light,  and  in  her  simple  robe,  than  amid  the  blazing  lamps,  and 
decorated  with  the  costly  jewels  of  the  previous  night ;  not  theless  so  from 
&  certain  paleeess  that  overspread  her  transparent  hues,  not  the  less  so 
fism  the  bkisb  that  mounted  o^rer  them  when  he  approached.  Accustomed 
to  flatter,  flattery  died  upon  his  lips  when  he  aaaressed  lone.  He  felt  it 
be&eath  her  to  uUer  the  homage  winch  every. look  conveyed.  They  spoke 
of  Greece ;  this  was  a  theme  on  which  lone  loved  rather  to  listen  than  to 
•eBverae ;  it  was  a  theme  on  which  the  Qreek  could  have  been  eloquent 
for  ever.  He  described  to  her  the  silver  sroves  that  yet  clad  the  banks  of 
Ilyssas,  and  tiie  temples,  already  despoiled  of  half  their  ^orics — but  how 
beaotiful  in  decay !  He  looked  back  on  the  melancholy  city  of  Harmodius 
ihsfree  and  Pericles  the  magnificent,  f^om  the  heipht  of  that  distant  memory 
in  which  all  the  ruder  and  darker  shades  were  mellowed  into  light  He  had 
not  the  land  of  poetry  chiefly  in  the  poetical  age  of  early  youth ;  and  the 
mociatioiln  of  patriotism  were  blended  with  those  of  the  flurii  and  spring 
if  Kfe.  And  lone  listened  to  him,  absorbed  and  mute ;  dei»er  were  those 
•BoentB^  and  those  d^scriptiona,  than  aU  the  prodigal  adulation  of  her  num- 
bttiess  adorers*  Was  it  a  sin  to  love  her  countrymen !  she  loved  Athen8| 
bhim — the  gods  of  her  race,  the  land  of  her  dreams,  spoke  to  her  in  hie 
Doiee!  From  that  time  they  daily  saw  each  other.  At  the  cool  of  the 
^ening  they  made  excursions  on  the  placid  sea.  By  night  they  met  again 
b  lone^  porticoes  and  halls.  Their  love  was  sudden,  but  it  was  strong ; 
t  filled  all  the  sources  of  their  life.  Heart  —  brain  —  sense — imagination, 
ti  were  its  ministere  and  priests.  As  you  take  some  obstacle  from  two 
ibjects  that  have  a  mutual  attraction,  tney  met,  and  united  at  once ;  their 
*QDder  was  that  they  had  lived  separate  so  long:  and  it  was  natural  tl^at 
bey  should  so  love.  Young,  beautiful,  and  giftid  — of  the  same  birth,  and 
be  same  souls ;  there  was  poetry  in  their  very  union.  Thev  imagined  the 
eavens  smiled  upon  their  oflection.  As  the  persecuted  seek  refuge  at  the 
brine,  so  they  recognised  in  the  altar  of  their  love  an  asylum  from  the  sor> 
Mrs  of  earth ;  they  covered  it  with  flowers — they  knew  not  of  the  serpents 
lat  lay  coiled  behmd. 

One  evening,  the  flfUi  afler  their  flrst  meeting  at  Pompeii,  Glaucus  and 
one,  with  a  small  party  of  chosen  friends,  were  returning  from  an  excur- 
ion  round  the  bay ;  their  vessel  skimmed  lightly  over  the  twilight  waters, 
rhose  lucid  mirror  was  only  broken  by  the  dripping  oars.  As  the  rest  of 
be  party  conversed  gayly  with  each  other,  Glaucus  lay  at  the  feet  of  lone, 
Adne  would  have  looked  up  in  her  face,  but  he  did  not  dare.  Ipne  broke 
he  pause  between  them. 

''My  poor  brother,"  said  she,  sighing, ''  how  once  he  would  have  enjoyed 
his  hour  J**  ' . 

**  Your  brother !"  said  Glaucus,  "  I  have  not  seen  him.  Occ»:pied  with 
fOQ,  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else,  or  I  should  have  asked  if '.nat  was  rot 
year  brother  for  whose  companionship  you  left  me  at  the  Temple  of  Mi;«er- 
>a,  in  Neapolis." 

**Itwas." 

"  And  is  be  here  ?** 

3~i 
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**  At  Pompeii,  and  not  constantly  with  you !  impossible  ?" 

'*  He  has  other  duties,"  answered  lone,  sadly :  "  be  is  a  priest  of  Isis.'' 

"  So  young,  too,  and  that  piiesthood,  in  its  laws  at  least,  so  severe !"  said 
the  warm  and  bright-hearted  Greek,  in  surprise  and  pity.  *f  Wh&t  coaM 
have  been  his  inducement?" 

"  He  was  always  enthusiastic  and  fervent  in  religious  devotion ;  and  the 
eloquence  of  an  Egyptian-^  our  inend  and  guardian — kindled  in  him  the  " 
pious  desire  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  most  mystic  of  our  deities.    Pe^ 
naps,  in  the  intenseness  of  his  zeal,  he  found  in  the  severity  of  that  peculiar  , 
priesthood  its  pecuhar  attraction."  -  .  '' 

**  And  he  does  not' repent  his  choice  ? — I  trust  he  is  happy  ?**  ^ 

lone  sighed  deeply,  and  lowered  her  veil  ever  her  eyes.  '^ 

'*  I  wish,"  said  she,  after  a  pause,  "  that  he  had  not  been  so  hasty.  Per-  ? 
haps,  like  all  who  expect  too  much,  he  ia  revolted  too  easily !"  ^ 

**  Then  hct  is  not  happy  in  his  new  condition  •—  and  this  figrptian,  was  he  '-' 
a  priest  hunself  7  was  he  interested  in  recnuts  to'  the  secreoDand  ?"  ^ 

"No.  His  main  interest  was  in  our  happiness.  He  ^u^t he  promoted  '' 
that  of  my  brother.    We  were  left  orplums."  .^ 

"  Like  myself."  said  Glaucus,  with  a  deep  meaning  in  lus  voice. 

lone  cast  down  her  eves  as  she  resumed  —  '^ 

*^  And  Arbaces  sought  to  supply  the  place  ef  our  paient  Ton  mMt  ^ 
know  him.    He  loves  eenius."  »  ^ 

''  Arbaces !  I  know  him  already ;  at  least  we  meak  when  we  meet :  bol  *" 
for  your  praise,  I  would  not  seek  to  know  more  ofhim.  My  .heart  inefinflf  ^ 
readily  to  most  of  v^y  kind,,  but  that  dark  Egyptian,  with  bis  doomy  brow  * 
and  icy  smile,  seems  to  me  to  sadden  the  very  sun.  One  would  think  that  ^ 
like  Epimenides  the  Cretan,  he  had  spent  forty  years  in  a  cave,  and  has  - 
found  something  imnatural  in  the  daylight  ever  aflmvard."  *" 

"  Yet,  like  Epimemdes,  he  is  'kind,  and  wise,  and  gentle,"  answered  7 
lone.  ^ 

'*  Oh,  happy  that  he  has  thy  [uraise !  He  needs  no  other  virtues  to  make  ^ 
him  dear  to  me."  T 

"His  calm,  his  coldness,"  said  lone,  evanvely pursuing  the  subject,  ' 
"  are  perhaps,  but  the  exhaustion  of  past  sufierings,  as  yonder  mountain"  ^ 
(and  she  pointed  to  Vesuvius)  "  which  we  see,  dark  and  tranquil  in  the    ; 
distance,  once  nourished  the  fires  for  ever  quenched." 

They  both  gazed  on  the  mountain  as  lone  said  these  words;  the  rest  of  L 
the  sky  was  ba&ed  in  rosy  and  tender  hues,  —  but  over  that  gray  summit,  ' 
rising  amid  the  woods  and  vineyards  that  then  clomb  halAvay  up  the  ^ 
ascent,  there  hung  a  black  and  ominous  cloud,  the  single  frown  of  the  land-  = 
scape.  A  sudden  and  unaccountable  gloom  came  over  each  as  they  thof  -] 
gazed,  and  in  that  S3n(npathy  which  love  had  already  taught  them,  and  J 
which  bade  them  in  the  slightest  shadows  of  emotion,  tne  fiuntest  presenti-  ' 
ment  of  evil,  turn  for  refuge  to  each  other,  their  gaze  at  the  same  moment  ' 
leit  the  mountain,  and  fuU  of  unimaginable  tenderness  met  What  need  ;; 
had  they  of  words  to  say  they  loved ! 
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CHAPTER  VL 

[t  FOWI.BR   SNARES  AGAIN   THB  BIRD    THAT  HAD    JUST    BflCAPBD^  AHO 

8BTS   HIS  VET   FOR  A  NEW  TICTIM. 

In  the  history  I  relate,  the  events  are  crowded  %nd  ra[>id  as  those  of  the 
una.  I  write  of  an  epoch  hi  which  days  sufficed  to  ripen  the  ordinary 
lits  of  years. 

Meanwhile,  Arhaces  had  not  of  late  much  frequented  the  house  of  lone, 
d  when  he  V^ad  yisited  her,  he  had  not  encountered  Glaucus,  nor  knew 
as  yet  of  that  lore  which  had  so  suddenly  sprung  up  between  himself 
d  his  designs.  In  his  interest  for  the  brother  of  lone  ne  had  been  forced 
i,  a  little  while,  to  suspend  his  interest  in  lone  herself.  His  pride  and 
i  selfishness  were  aroused  and  alarmed  at  the  sudden  change  which  had 
me  over  the  spirit  of  the  youth.  He  trembled  lest  himself  should  lose  a 
cile  pupil,  ana  Isis  an  enthusiastie  servant.  Apaecides  had  ceased  to  seek 
to  consult  him.  He  was  rarely  to  be  found ;  he  turned  sullenly  from  the 
rypdan,  nay,  he  fled  when  he  perceived  him  in  the  distance.  Arbaces 
is  one  of  those  haughty  and  powerful  spirits  accustomed  to  master  others ; 
diafed  at  the  notion  that  one  once  his  own  should  ever  elude  his  grasp, 
s  swore  inly  that  Apsecides  should  not  escape  him. 
It  was  with  this  resolution  that  he  passed  throu^  a  thick  grove  in  the 
y  which  lay  between  his  house  and  that  of  lone,  m  his  way  to  the  latter ; 
d  tiiere,  leaning  against  a  tree  and  gazing  on  the  ground,  he  came  uq- 
Fares  on  the  young  priest  of  Isis. 

**  Apsecides,"  said  he,  and  he  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  the  young 
m's  shoulder. 

The  priest  started,  and  his  first  instinct  seemed  to  be  that  of  flight  "  My 
n,"  said  the  Egyptian,  "  what  has  chanced  that  you  desire  to  shun  me  ?** 
Apseddes  remamed  silent  and  sullen,  looking  down  on  the  earUi,  as  his 
«  quivered,  and  his  breast  heaved  witii  emotion. 

''Speak  to  me,  my  friend,**  continued  the  Egyptian, — ''speak.    Some* 
ioffburdens  thy  spirit    What  hast  thou  to  reveal  ?" 
"To  thee  —  nothing." 

"  And  why  is  it  to  me  thou  art  thus  unconfidential  ?** 
"Because  thou  hast  been  my  enemy." 

**  Let  us  confer,"  said  Arbaces  in  a  low  voice ;  and  drawing  the  reluctant 
m  of  the  priest  in  his  own,  he  led  him  to  one  of  the  seats  which  were 
&ttered  within  the  grove.  They  sat  down,  and  in  those  gloomy  forms 
ere  was  something  congenial  to  the  shade  and  solitude  of  the  place. 
Apaecides  was  in  me  spring  of  his  years,  yet  he  seemed  to  have  exhausted 
en  more  of  life  than  the  Egyptian — Ins  delicate  and  regular  features  were 
3rn  and  colourless  —  his  eyes  were  hollow,  and  !^one  with  a  brilliant  and 
rerish  glare — his  frame  bowed  prematurely,  and  in  his  hands,  which  were 
nail  to  eflleminacy,  the  blue  and  swollen  veins  indicated  the  lassitude  and 
eakness  of  the  relaxed  fibres — you  saw  in  his  face  a  strong  resemblance 
lone,  but  the  expression  was  altogether  different  from  that  majestic  and 
nritaal  calm  whicn  breathed  so  divine  and  dassical  a  repose  over  bis  sis* 
1*8  beauty.  In  her,  enthusiasm  was  visible,  but  it  seemed  always  sup- 
"esscd  and  restrained ;  this  made  the  charm  and  sentiment  of  her  counte- 
ince ;  you  longed  to  awaken  a  spirit  which  reposed^  but  evidently  d\d  imcK. 
ieep.  In  Apscides  the  whole  aspect  betokened  the  fcTVOxn  axA  '^VASioik 
*hi»  temperament,  and  the  intellecta&l  portion  of  his  natuxe  aeeiaed^V! 
?  m'/d  fire  of  the  eyes  —  the  great  breadth  of  the  templee,  wYien  comv^^  A 
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with  the  height  of  the  brow — the  trembling  restleMness  of  the  lips  -^  to  bo 
swayed  aod  tyrannized  over  by  the  imaginative  and  ideal  Fancy,  with  the 
sister,  had  stopped  short  at  the  eoiden  goal  of  poetry ;  with  the  brother, 
less  happy  and  less  restrained,  it  had  wandered  into  visions  more  intangiMe 
and  unimhodied ;  and  the  faculties  which  gave  genius  to  the  one  threater«d 
madness  to  the  other. 

*'  You  say  I  have  been  your  enemv,"  said  Arbaces ;  "  I  know  the  cauM 
of  that  unjust  accusation.  I  have  placed  you  amid  the  priests  of  Isis-^ 
YOU  are  revolted  at  their  trickeries  and  imposture — you  think  that  I  too 
nave,  deceived  von  —  the  puri^  of  your  mmd  is  o&nded — you  imagms 
that  I  am  one  of  the  deceitful — ^'» 

'*  You  knew  the  ju^glings  of  that  impious  craft,''  answered  Aptectdas ; 
**  why  did  you  disguise  them  from  me  ?  When  you  ezciti^  ^7  detiie  to 
devote  myself  to  the  office  whose  garb  I  boar,  you  q>oke  to  me  of  the  holy 
life  of  men  resijgning  themselves  to  knowleo^ — you  have  given  me  for 
oompanions  an  ignorant  and  senmial  herd,  who  have  no  knowledge  but  that 
of  the  grossest  frauds ;  you  spoke  to  me  of  men  sacrificing  the  earthiier  s 
pleasures  to  the  sublime  cultivation  of  virtue -~  you  place  me  araons  mea  i 
reeking  with  all  the  filthiness  of  vice ;  you  spoke  to  me  of  the  fiiends,  the  i 
enli^hteners  of  our  common  kind — I  see  but  their  cheats  and  deludent  £ 
Oh,  it  was  basely  done !  —  you  have  robbed  me  of  the  jglory  of  youth,  of  tho  > 
convictions  of  vurtue,  of  the  sanctifying  thirst  after  wisdom  —  young  as  I  .J 
was,  rich,  fervent,  the  sunny  pleasures  of  earth  before  me,  I  lesignied  ill  s 
without  a  sigh,  nay,  with  happiness  and  ezultatbn  in  the  thought  that  I  s 
resided  them  for  the  abstruse  mysteries  of  diviner  wisdom,  for  the  con- 
panionship  of  gods  —  for  the  revelations  of  heaven  —  and  now  —  now  — " 

Convulsive  sobs  checked  the  priest's  voice ;  he  covered  hb  face  with  his 
hands,  and  large  tears  forced  tnomselves  tmoun^  the  wasted  fingers  anil 
ran  profusely  down  his  vest. 

"  What  I  promised  to  thee,  that  will  I  give,  my  fiiend,  my  puml^  thesi 
have  been  but  trials  to  tlw  virtue — it  comes  foith  the  brighter  fiff  thy  nofi>  3 
tiate;  think  no  more  of  those  dull  cheats — assort  no  more  vnth  thoit  ■ 
menials  of  the  goddess,  the  atrieoses'"  of  her  hall — you  are  worthy  to  enter  = 
into  the  penetralia;  I  henceforth  will  be  your  priest,  your  guide^  and  yoa  * 
who  now  curse  my  friendship  shall  live  to  bless  it !"  *■ 

The  young  man  lifted  up  nis  head,  and  gazed  vnth  a  vacant  and  wonder*    ■ 
ing  stare  upon  the  Egyptian. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  continued  Arbaces,  in  an  earnest  and  solemn  voio^ 
casting  first  his  searching  eyes  around  to  see  that  they  were  still  alonei  ? 
<'  From  Egypt  came  all  thie  knowledge  of  the  world ;  fix>m  Egypt  came  the  = 
lore  i^  Athens,  and  the  profound  pdicy  of  Crete :  from  EfflT^  came  those  : 
early  and  m^^sterious  tribes  which  (long  before  the  hordes  oTRomulus  swept 
over  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  in  the  eternal  cycle  of  events  drove  back  civili* 
zation  into  barbarism  and  darkness)  possessed  all  the  arts  of  wisdom  and 
the  graces  of  intellectual  life.  From  Egypt  came  the  rites  and  the  grandeur 
of  that  solemn  Caere,  whose  inhabitants  taught  their  iron  vanquishers  of 
Rome  all  that  they  yet  know  of  elevated  in  religion  and  sublime  in  worsfaipi 
And  how  deemest  thou,  young  man,  that  that  dread  Egypt,  the  mother  of 
countless  nations,  achieved  her  greatness,  and  soared  to  her  cloud-capped 
eminence  of  wisdom?  — it  was  the  result  of  a  profound  and  holy  poli(7* 
Your  modem  nations  owe  their  greatness  to  Egypt  —  Eg3rpt  her  greatness 
to  her  priests.  Rapt  in  themselves,  coveting  a  sway  over  the  nobler  part 
of  man,  his  soul  and  his  belief,  these  ancient  ministers  of  God  were  inspired 
with  the  grandest  thought  that  ever  occurred  to  mortals.  From  the  revolo* 
iions  of  the  stars,  from  the  seasons  of  the  earth,  from  the  round  and  unvary* 

♦  The  slaves  wVio  had  iias  caw  ol  iXir  att\xMix 
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reifde-of  human  destioies,  they  devised  an  auffost  allegory ;  they  made  it 
388  and  palpable  to  the  vulgar  by  the  signs  of  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
It  which  in  reali^  was  €h)vernment  they  named  Religion.  Isis  is  %  faUe 
start  not — that  for  which  Isis  is  a  type  is  a  reahty,  an  immortal  bcdng ; 
8  is  nothing ;  Nature,  which  she  represents^  is  the  mother  of  all  things ; 
rk,  ancient,  inscrutable,  save  to  the  gifted  tew.  'None  among  mortals 
th  ever  taken  off  my  veil,'  so  saith  the  Isis  that  you  adore ;  but  to  the 
se  that  vett  k«Uh  been  wnoved,  and  we  have  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
temn  loveliness  of  Nature.  The  priests  then  were  the  benefactors,  the 
ninearB  of  mankind ,  true,  they  were  also  cheats,  impostors  if  you  will. 
It  think  you,  young  nan,  that  if  they  had  not  deceived  their  kind  they 
aid  have  served  them  ?  The.ijgnorant  and  servfle  vulgar  must  be  blinded 
attain  to  their  Pfoper  good;  (hey  would  not  believe  a  maxim — they 
reie  an  oracle.  The  Emperor  of  Rome  sways  the  vast  and  various  tribes 
earth,  and  harmonizes  tne  conflicting  and  disunited  elements ;  thence 
Be  peace,  order,  law,  the  blessings  ofiife.  Think  you  it  is  the  man,  the 
apeior,  that  thus  sways  ? — no,  it  is  Che  pomp,  the  awe,  the  majesty  that 
irreand  him — these  are  his  impostures,  nis  ^lelusions;  our  oracles  and 
ir  divinations,  our  ikes  and  our  ceremonies,  are  the  means  of  cur  sove- 
ignty  and  the  tnuanes  of  cur  power.  They  are  the  same  means  to  the 
me  end,  the  weuare  and  haraiony  of  mankind — you  listen  to  me  rapt 
id  intent — the  light  beans  to  dawn  upon  you." 

Apecides  remained  sQent,  but  the  changes  rapidly  passing  over  his 
leakme  -countenance  betrayed  the  efieet  prcKluced  upon  nim  b^r  the  words 
the  l^rptian — words  made  tenfold  more  eloquent  by  the  voice,  the  as* 
ict,  and  tne  manner  of  the  man. 

"While,  then,"  resumed  Arbaces,  "our  fathers  of  the  Nile  thus  achieved 
e  first  dements  by  whose  life  chaos  is  destroyed,  nicely,  the  obedience 
id  icpfefenee  of  the  maltitade  for  the  few,  they  drew  from  their  majestic 
id  Btamd  meditations  that  wisdom  which  wss  no  delusion :  they  invented 
A  codes  and  regularities  ef  law  —  the  aits  and  glories  of  existence.  They 
dKod  bdief ;  they  returned  the  gift  by  civilization.  Were  not  their  veiy 
leats  a  virtue  ?  Trust  me,  whomever  in  yon  fair  heavens  of  a  diviner  and 
ore  beneficent  nature  look  down  upon  our  world,  snule  approvingly  upon 
e  wisdom  which  has-worked  such  ends.  But  you  wish  me  to  apply  these 
sneralities  to  youisdf ;  I  hasten  to  obey  the  wish.  The  altars  of  the  god- 
ss  of  our  ancient  faith  must  be  served,  and  served  not  only  by  the  stolid 
id  soulless  things  that  are  but  as  pegs  and  books  whereon  to  hang  the 
let  and  the  robe.  Remember  two  sajrinfiw  of  Seztus  the  Pythagorean, 
Lyings  borrowed  from  ti^e  lore  of  Egypt  The  first  is,  *  Speak  not  of  Grod 
•  the  multitude;'  the  second  is,  *  The  man  worthy  of  God  is  a  god  among 
en.'  As  Genius  gave  to  the  ministers  of  Egyptian  worship  mat  empire 
.  late  ages  so  fearfiuly  decayed,  thus  by  Genius  only  can  the  dominion  be 
stored.  I  saw  in  you,  Apeoides,  a  pupil  wortHy  of  my  lessons — a 
iniater  worthy  of  the  great  ends  which  may  yet  be  wrought  t  your  energy, 
Mir  talents,  your  puri^  of  fiuth,  vour  earnestness  of  enthusiasm,  all  fitted 
m  for  that  duling  which  demands  so  imperiously  high  and  aident  quali* 
is:  I  fanhed  theielbre  your  eacred  desires :  I.stimuTated  you  to  the  step 
Ml  have  taken.  But  you  blame  me  that  I  did  not  reveal  to  you  the  little 
»uls  and  the  juggling  tricks  of  your  companions.  Had  I  done  so,  Apae- 
des,  I  bad  defeated  my  own  object :  your  noble  nature  would  have  at  once 
volted,  and  Isis  would  have  lost  her  priest" 

Apaecides  groaned  aloud.  The  Egyptian  continued,  without  heediag  the 
terruption. 

**  I  placed  you,  therefore,  without  preparation,  in  the  tempVe  *,  WeSt^oit. 
iddemy  to  aiBcover  and  to  be  ehkenei  by  all  those  mummene^  'wYiM^ 
zz/ed  the  herd.    I  demred  that  you  should  perceive  how  those  en^ikBB  a» 
4* 
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moved  by  which  the  fountain  that  refreehes  the  woild  >ouis  its  waters  in 
the  air.  It  was  the  trial  ordained  of  old  to  all  our  priests.  Those  who 
accustom  themselves  to  the  imposture  -of  the  vulgar  are  Idt  to  practise 
them ;  for  those  like  jtou,  whose  higher  natures  demand  higher  pursuit, 
religion  opens  more  godlike  secrets.  I  am  pleased  to  find  in  you  the  cha- 
racter I  had  expected.  You  have  taken  the  vows ;  you  cannot  recede. 
AdvaAce — I  will  be  your  guide." 

**  And  what  wilt  thou  teach  me,  O  singular  and  feaifbl  man  ?  New 
cheats — new — " 

"No — I  have  thrown  thee  into  the  abyss  of  Disbelief;  I  will  lead  thee 
now  to  the  enunence  of  Faith.  Thou  hast  seen  the  false  types ;  thou  shalt 
learn  now  the  realities  they  represoit.  There  is  no  shadow,  Apecides, 
without  its  substance.    Come  to  me  this  mgfat.    Your  hand." 

Impressed,  excited,  bewildered  by  the  language  of  the  Egyptian,  Apascides 
^ave  nim  his  hand,  and  master  and  pupil  parted. 

It  was  true  that  for  Apoecides  there  was  no  retreat  He  bad  tidien  the 
vows  of  celibacy ;  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a  life  that  at  present  seemed 
to  possess  all  the  austerities  of  fanaticism,  without  the  consolations  of  belief. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  yet  cling  to  a  yeammg  derive  to  reconcile 
himself  to  an  irrevocable  career.    The  powerful  and  ]>rolbund  mind  of  the 
E^ptian  yet  claimed  an  empire  over  his  young  imagination ;  excited  ^ 
with  vague  conjecture,  and  &ept  him  alternately  viteating  between  hope   ^ 
and  fear.  . 

Meanwhile  Arbaces  pursued  his  slow  and  stately  way  to  the  house  of  < 
lone.    As  he  entered  the  tablinum,  he  heard  a  v<nce  from  the  porticoes  of  [ 
the  peristyle  beyond,  which,  musical  as  it  was,  sounded  displeasindy  oo    ^ 
his  ear — it  was  the  voice  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Glaucus,  and  ror  the 
first  time  an  involuntary  thrill  of  jealousy  crossed  the  breast  of  the  Egyp*   . 
tian.    On  entering  the  peristyle,  he  found  Glaucus  seated  by  tiie  aSi  of 
lone.    The  fountain  in  tne  odorous  garden  cast  up  its  silver  spray  in  the    . 
air,  and  kept  a  delicious  coolness  in  the  midst  (^  the  sultry  noon.    The 
handmaids  almost  invariably  attendant  on  lone,  who  with  her  freedom  of 
life  preserved  the  most  delicate  modesty,  sat  at  a  little  distance ;  by  the  feet 
of  Crlaucus  lay  the  lyre  on  which  he  had  been  playing  to  lone  one  of  the 
Lesbian  airs.    The  scene,  the  group  before  Arbaces,  was  stamped  by  tfatt 
peculiar  and  refined  idealit/ of  poesy  which  we  yet  not  erroneously  imagine 
to  be  the  distinction  of  the  ancVbnts,  —  the  marble  columns,  the  vases  of 
flowers,  the  statue,  white  and  tranquil,  closing  every  vista,  and  above  all 
the  two  living  forms  fit>m  which  a  sculptor  might  have  caught  either  in8[Hf 
ration  or  despair ! 

Arbaces,  pausing  for  a  moment,  gazed  on  the  pair  with  a  brow  from 
which  all  the  usual  stem  serenity  had  fled ;  he  recovered  himself  by  an  eflfort, 
and  slowly  approached  them,  but  with  a  step  so  soft  and  echoless  that  even 
the  attendants  heard  him  not ;  much  less  lone  and  her  lover. 

*'  And  yet,"  said  Glaucus,  "  it  is  only  before  we  love  that  we  iroajgine 
that  our  poets  have  truly  described  the  passion — the  instant  the  sun  nsee^ 
all  the  stars  that  had  shone  in  his  absence  vanish  into  air.  The  poets  exist 
only  in  the  night  of  the  heart ;  they  are  nothing  to  us  when  we  feel  the  full 
glory  of  the  god." 

"  A  gentle  and  most  glowins  image,  noble  Glaucus." 

Both  started,  an^  recognised  behind  the  seat  of  lone  the  cold  and  sarcaf- 
tic  face  of  the  Egyptian. 

"  You  are  a  sudden  guest,"  said  Glaucus,  rising,  and  with  a  forced  smile. 

"  So  ought  all  to  be  who  know  they  are  welcome,"  returned  Aibacee, 
Beating  himself,  and  motioning  to  Glaucus  to  do  the  same. 

"I  am  glad,"  said  lone,  "  to  see  you  aX  Vea^Vii  tAssthjec  •,  for  you  Ml 
muited  to  each. other,  and  you  ate  formed  tA>Mii\«ti^%f 
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**  Gire  me  babk  some  fifteen  Tears  of  life,**  replied  the  E^ptian, "  befora 
yoa  can  place  me^  on  an  eaaality  with  Glancas.  Happy  should  I  be  to 
leeehre  his  friendship:  but  what  can  I  |ive  him  in  return?  Can  I  make  to 
faim  the  same  confidences  that  he  would  repose  in  me? — of  banquets  and 
guiands*^  of  Parthian  steeds  and  the  chances  of  the  dice?  These  plea« 
sores  suit  his  age,  his  nature^  his  career ;  they  are  not  for  mine." 

So  saying  the  arti\il  Egyptian  looked  down  and  sighed ;  but  from  the 
comer  of  his  eye  he  stole  a  glance  towards  lone,  to  see  how  she  received 
these  insinuations  of  the  pursuits  of  her  -visiter.  Her  countenance  did  not 
satisfy  him.  Glaucus,  shghtly  colouring,  hastened  gayly  to  reply.  Nor 
was  he,  perhaps,  without  the  same  wish  to  disconcert  and  abash  the  £Igyp> 
tian. 

"Yon  are  iishL  wise  Arbaces,"  said  he;  ''we  can  esteem  each  other, 
bat  we  cannot  be  mends.  My  banquets  lack  the  secret  salt  which,  acocvd- 
ing  to  rumour,  g^s  su^  zest  to  your  own.  And,  per  Hercle !  when  I  have 
retched  your  age,  if  I,  Hke  you,  may  think  it  wise  to  pursue  the  pleasures 
ef  manhood,  like  yon  I  shall  be  doubtless  sarcastic  on  the  gallantries  of 
youth." 

The  Egyptian  raised  his  eyes  to  Glaucns  with  a  sudden  and  piercing 
^ance. 
i"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  he,  coldly, "  but  it  is  the  custom  to  con- 
tS^er  wit  lies  in  obscurity."  He  turned  as  he  spake  fix>m  Glaucus,  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  sneer  of  contempt,  and  after  a  moment's  pause  addressed 
himself  to  lone — "I  haye  not,  beautiful  lone,"  said  he,  "been  fortunate 
enou^  to  find  you  within  doors  the  last  two  or  three  times  that  I  have 
visited  your  yestibule.'' 

''The  smoothness  of  the  sea  has  tempted  me  mudi  from  home,"  replied 
lone,  with  a  little  embarrassment 

The  embarrassment  did  not  escape  Arbaces ;  but  without  seeming  to 
heed  it,  he  replied,  with  a  smile, ''  You  know  the  old  poet  says,  uiat 
'  Women  should  keep  within  doors,  and  there  converse.' "''' 

*^  The  poet  was  a  cynic,"  said  Glaucus.  "  and  hated  women." 

"  He  spake  according  to  the  customs  ot  his  country,  and  that  country  is 
your  boasted  Greece." 

"  To  diflbrent  periods  different  customs.  Had  our  forefathers  known 
lone,  they  had  made  a  different  law." 

"IKd  you  learn  these  pretty  gallantries  at  Rome?"  said  Arbaces,  with 
ill-suppressed  emotion. 

"One  certainly  would  not  go  for  gallantries  to  Egypt,"  retorted  Glancus, 
playing  carelessly  with  his  chain. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  lone,  hastening  to  interrupt  a  conyersation  which 
she  saw,  to  her  great  distress,  was  so  Tittle  likely  to  cement  the  intimacy 
she  had  desired  to  effect  between  Glaucus  and  her  friend.  — "  Arbaces 
must  not  be  so  hard  upon  his  poor  pupiL  An  orphan  and  without  a  ino- 
ther's  care  —  I  may  be  to  blame  for  the  independent  and  almost  masculine 
liberty  of  life  that  I  have  chosen,  yet  it  is  not  greater  than  the  Roman  wo- 
men are  accustomed  to  —  it  is  not  greater  than  the  Grecian  ought  to  be. 
Alas !  is  it  only  to  be  amons  men  that  freedom  and  yirtue  are  to  be  deemed 
united  7  Why  should  the  uavery  that  destroys  you  be  considered  the  on- 
ly method  to  preserve  us  ?  Ah !  belieye  me,  it  has  been  the  ^eat  error  of 
men,  and  one  that  has  worked  bitterly  on  their  destinies,  to  imagine  that 
the  nature  of  women  is  (I  will  not  say  mferior,  that  may  be  so,  but)  so  dif- 
ierent  from  liieir  own,  in  making  laws  unfayourable  to  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  women.  Have  they  not  in  so  doing  made  laws  against  their 
ehiidien  whom  women  are  to  rear — against  the  husbands  of  yrVkom^ouA^ 

*  JCurfp/des. 
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ue  to  be  the  fnendB,  nay,  eometuiies  the  advifert  V  lone  flopped  dioit  end* 
demly.  and  her  face  was  sufiuied  with  the  most  enchantuu;  UusheB.  She 
£Mrea  lest  her  enthusiasm  had  led  her  too  (ar;  yet  she  &red  the  austere 
Arbaces  less  than  the  courteous  Glaucus,  for  ahe  loved  the  last ;  and  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  allow  their  women  (at  least  such  of 
their  women  as  they  most  honoured)  the  same  liberty  and  the  same  station 
as  those  of  Italy  enjoyed.  She  kit,  therefore,  a  thrili  of  ddigbt  ajs  GUucui 
earnestly  replied  — 

''Ever  may  St  thou  think  thus,  lone  — ever  be  your  pure  heart  your  une^ 
ring  guide !  Happy  had  it  been  for  Greece  if  she  had  given  to  the  chtste 
the  same  intellectual  charms  that  are  so  celebrated  among  the  less  worUiy 
of  her  woman.  No  state  falls  from  freedom — from  knowledge — while  your 
eez  smile  only  on  the  free,  and,  by  anpreciating,  encoura^  the  wise." 

Arbaces  was  silent,  for  it  was  neither  his  part  to  sanction  the  sentiment 
of  Glaucus  nor  to  condemn  that  of  lone;  and  after  a  short  and  emba^ 
rassed  conversation,  Glaucus  took  his  leave  of  lone. 

When  he  was  gone,  Arbaces,  drawing  hb  seat  nearer  to  the  fair  Neapo- 
litan's, said,  in  those  bland  and  subduea  tones  in  which  he  knew  so  n^ 
how  to  veil  the  mingled  art  and  fierceness  of  his  character,—- 

'*  Think  not,  mv  sweet  pupil,  if  so  I  may  call  i^ou,  that  I  wish  to  shackle 
that  liberty  you  adorn  while  you  asftume,  out  wmdi,  if  not  greater,  as  yon 
rightly  observe,  than  that  possessed  by  the  Roman  women,  must  at  least  be 
accompanied  by  great  circumspection,  when  anrogated  hj  one  unmanied. 
Continue  to  draw  crowds  of  the  gay,  the  brilliant,  the  wise  themselves,  to 
your  feet — continue  to  charm  them  with  the  conversation  of  an  Aspasia, 
the  music  of  an  Erinna —  but  reflect,  at  least,  on  those  censorioas  tongues 
whidi  can  so  easily  blijght  the  tender  reputation  of  a  maiden,  and  while  yoa 
provoke  admiration,  give,  I  beseech  you,  no  victory  to  envy." 

**  What  mean  you,  Arbaoes  7"  said  lone,  in  an  alarmed  and  trembling 
voice ;  ^  I  know  you  are  my  inend,  that  you  desire  only  my  honour  and 
my  welfare.    What  is  it  you  would  say  7" 

"  Your  friend --ah,  how  sincerely  I  May  I  speak  then  as  a  friend,  with- 
out reserve  and  without  oifl^ce  7*' 

'' I  beseech  you,  do  sa^* 

**  This  young  profligate^  Ibis  Glaucus,  bow  didst  thou  know  him  ?  Hasl 
thou  seen  him  otten?"  and  as  Arbaces  spoke,  he  fixed  his  jeaze^  steadfiwtly 
upon  lone,  as  if  he  sought  to  penetrate  into  her  souL  ^  Recoiling  before 
that  gaze,  with  a  strange  fear  which  she  could  not  explain,  the  Greek  an- 
swered with  eonfiision  and  hesitatioa, — 

"  He  was  brought  to  my  house  as  a  countijman  of  mj  fiither's,  and  I 
may  say  of  mine.  I  have  known  him  only  withm  Has  last  wedL  or  so :  but 
why  these  -questiens  7" 

'^ Forgive  me,"  said  Arbaces,  "I  thou^t  you  mi^t  have  known  bun 
longer.    Base  insmuator  that  he  is  1" 

"How  1  what  mean  you  7    Why  that  term?" 

*'  It  matters  not :  let  me  not  rouse  your  indigoation  against  one  who  does 
not  deserve  so  grave  an  honour." 

^  I  implore  yon,  speak.  What  has  Glaucus  infiinnated  7  or  rather,  in 
what  do  you  suppose  he  has  ofiended  7" 

Smothertnghis  resentment  at  the  last  part  of  tone's  question,  Arbaces 
continued,  '*  Yovl  know  his  pursuits,  his  companions,  his  habits ;  tibecomia- 
eatio  and  thealea  (the  revel  and  the  dice)  make  his  occupation ;  and  among 
the  associates  of  vice,  how  can  he  dream  of  virtue  7" 

'<  Still  you  speak  riddles.  By  the  gods,  I  entreat  you,  say  the  worst  at 
once." 

"  Well,  then,  it  must  be  so :  know,  TO7loTie,i\a.t  it  was  but  yesterday 
tluU  Glaucus  boasted  openly  —  yes,  in  Xae  pM\>\Mi  \»«^,  qI  "^wa  Vssft  tft 
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iou  He  said  it  amused  him  to  take  advantage  of  it  Nay,  I  will  do  him 
isdce,  he  praised  your  l^uty.  Who  could  deny  it?  but  he  lauglied 
sorofully  when  his  Ciodius  or  his  Lepidus  asked  him  if  he  loved  yoa 
Doogh  tor  maniage,  and  when  he  parfKMed  lo  adorn  his  door-posts  with 


owers." 


"Impotsibiei  How  heard  jou  this  base  slander?"  . 
"  Nay,  would  you  have  me  relate  to  yon  all  the  comments  of  the  insolent 
)xcombs  with  which  the  stonr has  circled  through  the  town?  Be  assured 
ist  I  B^rseif  disbelieved  at  first,  and  that  I  have  now  painfully  been  oon- 
aeed  by  eevenl  eai^witnesses  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  reluctantly  tokl 
lee." 

lone  sank  back,  and  her  face  waji  whiter  than  the  pillar  against  which 
le  leaned  for  support 

"I  own  it  vezea — it  imtated  met  to  hear  your  name  thus  lightly  pitched 
MD  lip  to  lip,  like  some  mere  dancing  girl's  fame.  I  hastens  tms  mom* 
g  to  seek  and  to  warn  you.  I  found  Glaucus  here.  1  was  stung  from 
y  •elf' possession.  I  could  not  conceal  my  feelings ;  nay,  I  was  uncour^ 
IMS  in  thy  presence.  Canst  thou  for^e  thy  friend,  lone  ?** 
looe  placed  her  hand  in  his,  but  rephed  not 

**  Thmk  no  more  of  thu,'*  said  he,  ^  but  let  it  be  a  warning  voice,  to  tell 
ae  how  nuich  prudence  thy  lot  requires.  It  cannot  hurt  mee,  lone,  for 
nomeat ;  for  a  gay  thing  like  this  could  never  have  been  honoured  by 
m  a  seiioas  thought  from  lone.  These  insults  only  wound  when  thev 
me  fromooe  we  fove  i  far  difierent  indeed  is  he  whom  thelofly  lone  shaU 
Dop  to  love." 

''Love !"  nuttered  lone,  vi^th  an  hysterical  laugh.  "  Ay,  indeed." 
It  b  not  without  interest  to  observe  in  those  remote  times,  and  under  % 
eial  ^8teoi  so  widely  different  from  the  modem,  the  same  small  causes 
•t  rvme  and  inierrapt  the  **  course  of  life"  which  operate  so  commonly  at 
is  day; — the  same  inventive  jealousy,  the  same  cunning  slander,  tho 
ae  crafty  and  fabricated  retatUngs  of  peUy  gooeip  which  so  often  now 
tffioe  to  break  the  ties  of  the  truest  love,  and  counteract  the  tenor  of  ciiw 
nstances  most  apparently  propitioiis.  When  the  bark  Miils  on  over  tha 
Boothest  wave,  the  nUe  tells  us  of  the  diminutive  fish  tiiat  ean  dine  to  the 
Ml  and  arrest  its  progress :  so  is  it  ever  with  the  great  passions  <?  man- 
ad,  and  we  should  paint  life  but  ill,  if,  even  in  times  the  most  prodigal  of 
«aaace,  and  of  the  romance  of  wUc^  we  most  larsely  avail  ourselves,  we 
d  not  siso  delineate  the  mechanism  of  those  trivialand  household  springe 
'  mischief  which  we  see  every  day  at  work  in  our  chambers  and  at  our 
itrths.  It  is  in  these,  the  leaser  intrigues  of  life,  that  we  mostly  find 
uselves  at  home  with  the  past ;  if  you  scorn  them,  you  are  only  a  ro* 
aoce  writer — and  you  do  not  interest  the  heart  because  you  do  not  por* 

Most  cunningly  had  the  Elgypdan  appealed  to  lone's  ruling  foible  — 
08t  dexterously  had  he  appliedtne  poisoned  dart  to  her  pride.  He  fancied 
;  had  arrested  what  at  most,  he  hoped,  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  she 
id  known  Glaucus,  was  but  an  incipient  fancy,  and  hastening  to  change 
e  subject,  he  now  led  her  to  talk  of  her  brother.  Their  conversation  did 
)t  last  long.  He  lefl  her,  resolved  not  again  to  trust  so  much  to  absence 
It  to  visit  —  to  watch  her  —  every  day. 

No  sooner  had  his  shadow  glided  from  her  presence,  than  woman's  pnde 
■her  sex's  dissimulation — deserted  his  intended  victim,  and  the  haughty 
oe  burst  into  passionate  t&un. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

TBB  GAT  LITB  OK  THB  POMPEIAR  L017)f6B&  —  A  MOnATUKB  f.l¥Biril8  Of 

THE  ROMAN  BATHS. 

When  Glaucus  left  lone,  he  felt  as  if  he  trod  upon  air.  In  the  hntemew 
with  which  he  had  just  been  blessed,  he  had  for  the  first  time  gathered  from 
her  distinctly  that  his  love  was  not  unwelcome  to,  and  woula  not  be  uni^ 
warded  by  her.  This  hope  filled  him  with  a  rapture  for  ^hich  earth  and 
heaven  seemed  too  narrow  to  affi)rd  a  vent.  Unconscious  of  the  sudden 
enemy  he  had  left  behind,  and  forgetting  not  only  his  taunts  but  his  vejpr 
existence,  Glaucus  passed  through  the  gay  streets,  repeating  to  himself,  in 
the  wantonness  of  joy,  the  music  of  the  soft  air  to  which  lone  had  listened 
with  such  intentness ;  and  now  he  entered  the  street  of  Fortune,  with  its 
raised  footpath  —  its  houses  painted  without,  and  the  open  doors  adnlit> 
ting  the  view  of  the  glowing  frescoes  within.  Each  end  of  the  street  was 
ad^nedwitha  triumphal  arch;  and  as  Glaucus  now  came  before  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  the  jutting  portico  of  that  beautiful  fane, which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  family  of  Cicero,  perhaps  by  the  orator 
himself,  imparted  a  dignified  and  venerable  feature  to  a  scene  otherwise 
more  brilliant  than  loffy  in  its  tharacter.  That  temple  was  one  of  the  rooit 
graceful  specimens  of  Koman  architecture.  It  was  raised  on  a  somewbit 
lofty  podium,  and  between  two  flights  df  steps  ascending  to  a  platform  stood 
the  altar  of  the  goddess.  From  uiis  platform  another  flight  of  broad  stain 
4ed  to  the  portico,  from  the  height  of  whose  fluted  columns  hxmg  festoons  of 
the  richest  flowers.  On  either  side  the  extremities  of  the  teniple  were  placed 
etatues  of  Grecian  workmanship ;  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  tempip 
rose  the  trinmpbal  arch  crowned  with  an  equestrian  statne  of  Caligula, 
which  was  flanged  by  trophies  of  bronze.  In  the  space  before  the  temple 
a  lively  throng  were  assembled — some  seated  on  benches,  and  discussmg 
the  politics  of^the  empire ;  some  conversing  on  the  approaching  speotacw 
of  the  amphitheatre.  One  lot  of  young  men  were  lauding  a  new  beauty, 
another  discussing  the  merits  of  the  last  play ;  a  third  group,  more  stricken 
in  a^e,  were  speculating  on  the  chance  of  the  trade  with  Alexandria,  and 
amid  these  were  many  merchants  in  the  Elastem  costume,  whose  loose  and 
peculiar  robes,  painteid  and  gemmed  slippers,  and  composed  and  serious 
countenances  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  tunicked  forms  and  animated 
gestures  of  the  Italians.  For  that  impatient  and  lively  people  had,  as 
now,  a  language  distinct  from  speech — a  language  of  signs  and  motions 
inexpressib^  significant  and  vivacious :  their  descendants  retain  it,  and  the 
learned  loiio  hath  written  a  most  entertaining  work  upon  that  spedes  of 
hieroglyphical  gesticulation. 

Sauntering  through  the  crowd,  Glaucus  soon  found  himself  amid  a  group 
of  his  merry  and  dissipated  friends. 

"Ah,'*  said  Sallust,  "  it  is  a  lustrum  since  I  saw  you.*' 

**  And  how  have  you  spent  the  lustrum  ?  What  new  dishes  have  yoo 
discovered  ?" 

"j  have  been  scientific,"  returned  Sallust, ''  and  have  mad^  some  ex- 
Deriments  in  the  feeding  of  lampreys  ;  I  confess  I  despair  of  bringing  them 
to  the  perfection  which  our  Roman  ancestors  attained." 

**  Miserable  man !  and  why  ?" 

"Because,"  returned  Sallust,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  no  longer  lawful  to  give 
ibem  a  slave  to  eat.    I  am  very  often  leraoleA  \jo  TMi^fe  vwvj  >«vtK  a  very 
&t  carptor  (butier)  that  I  posersB,  ai^d  pop  rv\m  sVjX^  \tv\q  ^^  \«fcw<«a»  "^^ 
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Would  are  the  fiih  a  most  oleagmous  flavour !  But  ■layes  are  not  ilayw 
now-a-days,  and  have  no  avmpathy  with  their  master's  interest — at  Davui 
would  destroy  himself  to  oblige  me !" 

"  What  news  from  Rome  1"  said  Lepidus,  as  he  languidly  joined  the 
gioop. 

**  The  Emperor  has  been  giving  a  splendid  supper  to  the  senatois,"  ai^ 
swered  Sallust 

**  He  is  a  good  creature,"  quoth  Lepidus ;  *'  they  say  he  never  sends  a  man 
away  without  granting  his  request** 

"rerhaps  he  woulcTlet  me  kill  a  slave  lor  my  reservoir,"  returned  Sal- 
lost,  eageny.. 

**  Not  unlikely,''  said  Qlaucus,^'*  for  he  who  grants  a  favour  to  one  Romas 
Binst  always  do  it  'at  the  Expense  of  another.  Be  sure  that  for  every  smile 
Titos  has  caused,  a  hundred  eyes  have  wept" 

**  Long  live  Titus !"  cried  Pansa,  overhearing  the  emperor's  name,  as 
he  swept  patronisin^y  through  the  crowd ;  "  he  has  prooused  my  brother  a 
^osstorshiii^  because  ne  had  run  through  lus  fortune." 

**  And  wishes  now  to  enrich  himself  among  the  people,  my  Pansa,"  said 
Wancus.. 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Pansa. 

**  That  is  putting  the  people  to  some  use,"  said  Qlaucu& 

''To  be  sure,"  returned  Fansa.  "Well,  I  must  ao  and  look  after  the 
JEraiium — it  is  a  little  out  of  repair;"  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of 
efients,  distinguished  from  the  restof  ihe  throng  by  the  togjM  they  wore  (foi 
togas,  once  tM  sign  of  freedom  in  a  citizen,  were  now  the  iMidge  of  servility 
to  a  patron,)  the  edile  fidgeted  fussily  away. 

"  Foor  Pansa ! "  said  Lepidus,  "  be  never  has  time  for  pleasure.  Thank 
Heaven,  I  am  not  an  edile  t" 

"  Ah !  GlaucuB  I  Mre  eapui,  how  are  you  ?  Ghiy  as  ever !"  said  Clodiu% 
iobing  the  gmop* 

"  Are  you  come  to  sacrifice  to  Fortune?"  said  Sallust 

*^  I  sacrifice  to  her  every  night,"  returned  the  gamester. 

^I  do  not  doubt  it    No  man  has  made  more  victims  i" 

"Per  Herde,  a  biting  speech!"  cried  Glaucus,  laughing. 

"llie  dog's  letter  is  never  out  of  your  mouth,  Sallust,"  said  Clodifui^ 
angrily ;  ^  you  are  always  snarling." 

"I  may  well  have  the  dos's  letter  in  my  mouth,  since,  whenever  I  play 
with  you,  I  have  the  dog's  throw  in  my  hand,"  returned  Sallust 

''HiA!"  said  Glaucus,  taking  a  rose  from  a  flower-girl,  who  stood 
beside. 

"  The  rose  is  the  token  of  silence,"  replied  Sallust ;  '*  but  I  love  only  to 
see  it  at  the  supper-table." 

^Talking  of^  that,  Diomed  gives  a  grand  feast  this  week,"  said  Sallust ; 
" areyou invited ,  Glaucus ?" 

**  Yes ;  I  received  an  invitation  this  morning." 

**  And  I  too,"  said  Sallust,  drawing  a  square  piece  of  papyrus  from  his 
|i;iidle ;  ''  I  see  that  he  asks  us  an  hour  earlier  than  usual ;  an  earnest  of 
something  sumptuous."* 

"  Oh !  he  is  nch  as  CroBSus,"  said  Clodius ;  "  and  his  bill  of  fare  is  as  long 
u  an  epic." 

*'  Well,  let  us  to  the  baths,"  said  Glaucus:  "this  is  the  time  when  all  the 
world  is  there ;  and  Fulvius,  whom  you  admire  so  much,  is  going  to  read 
OS  his  last  ode." 

The  young  men  assented  readily  to  the  proposal,  and  they  strolled  to  the 
baths. 

*  The  Romaaa,  like  the  modems,  aent  Ucketa  of  JnTitatf  on,  fpecXtrVon,  V^«  tvowt  of 
He  repaMj  which,  if  the  intended  feast  waajto  be  sambtuous,  was  eaxuar  \Yk«&  ias«ii^»   . 
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Althoa^h  the  public  thermtB  or  baths  were  mstitoted  nitbei  for  the 
poorer  citizens  than  the  wealthy,  for  the  last  had  hatha  in  ^heir  own 
hiuses ;  yet,  to  the  crowds  of  all  ranks  who  resorted  to  them,  it  was  a 
iavoarite  place  for  conversation,  and  for  that  idolent  louring  so  dear  to  a 
gay  and  thoughtless  people.  The  baths  at  Pompeii  di^red,  of  course,  m 
plan  and  construction  from  the  vast  and  complicated  thermse  of  Rome; 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  that  in  each  city  of  the  empire  there  was  always'some 
slight  modification  of  arrangement  in  the  generd  architecture  of  the  public 
baths.  This  mightily  puz^es  the  leami^  —  as  if  architects  and  fashioD 
were  not  capricious  before  the  nineteenth  century !.  Our  psrtT  entered  by 
the  principal  porch  in  the  street  of  Fortune.  At  the  win§  of  the  portico 
■at  the  keeper  of  the  baths,  with  his  two  boxes  before  him,  one  for  the 
money  he  received,  one  for  the  tickets  he  dispensed.  Round  the  walls  of 
the  portico  were  seats  crowded  with  persons  of  all  ranks ;  while  otheis,  as 
the  regimen  of  the  physicians  prescnbed,  were  walking  briskly  to  and  fro 
the  portico,  stopping  eveiy  now  and  then  to  gaze  on  the  umumerable  notices 
of  shows,  games,  ssQes.  exhibitions,  which  were  painted  or  inscribed  upon 
the  walls.  The  general  subject  of  conversation  was,  however,  the  spectacle 
announced  in  the  amphitheatre ;  and  each  new  comer  was  fastened  npoD 
by  a  group,  eager  to  know  if  Pompeii  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  produoe 
some  monstrous  criminal,  some  happy  case  df  sacrilege  or  of  murder,  which 
would  allow  the  ediles  to  provide  a  man  for  the  jaws  of  the  lion :  -all  other 
more  common  exhibitions  seemed  dull  and  tame  when  compared  with 
the  possibility  of  this  fortunate  occurrence. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  one  jolly-looking  man,  who  was  a  goMsmitb,  *'  I 
think  the  emperor,  if  he  is  as  good  as  they  say,  might  have  sent  usti  Jew.' 

**  Why  not  take  one  of  the  new  sect  of'^NlLzarenes  ?**  said  a  philosopher: 
**  I  am  not  cruel  —  but  an  atheist,  one  who  denies  Jupiter  himself,  desenrei 
ao  mercy." 

"  I  care  not  how  many  gods  a  man  likes  to  believe  in,"  said  the  jeweller, 
**  but  to  deny  all  gods  is  something  monstrous." 

"  Yet  I  fancy,''  said  Glaucus,  "  that  these  people  are  not  absolutely 
iLtheists.    I  am  told  that  they  believe  in  a  Gt>d  —  nay,  in  a  future  state." 

**  Ctuite  a  mistake,  my  dear  Glaucus,"  said  the  philosopher ;  **  I  have 
conferred  with  them  —  they  laughed  in  my  face  when  I  talked  of  Pluto  and 
Hades." 

"  O  ye  ^ods !"  exclaimed  the  goldsmith  in  horror,  '*  are  there  any  of  these 
wretches  m  Pompeii  ?" 

"  I  know  there  are  a  few  —  but  they  meet  so  privately  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  discover  who  they  are." 

As  Glaucus  turned  awa^,  a  sculptor,  who  was  a  great  enthusiast  in  his 
art,  looked  after  him  admiringly. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  if  we  could  get  him  on  the  arena — there  -would  be  a 
model  for  you !  What  limbs !  what  a  head !  he  ought  to  have  been  a  gladi- 
ator !  A  subject  —  a  subject  —  worthy  of  our  art !  Why  dont  they  ^H 
him  to  the  lion  ?" 

Meanwhile  Fulvius,  the  Roman  poet,  whom  his  contemporaries  declared 

immortal,  and  who,  but  for  this  history,  would  never  have  been  heard  of  in 

our  neglectful  age,  came  eagerly  up  to  Glaucus,  *'  Oh,  my  Athenian,  my 

Glaucus,  you  have  come  to  hear  my  ode.    That  is  indeed  an  honour :  you 

a  Greek  —  to  whom  the  very  lan^age  of  common  life  is  poetiy.    How  I 

thank  you !  It  is  but  a  trifle ;  but  if  I  secure  your  approbation  —  perhaps  I 

may  get  an  introduction  to  Titus.    O,  Glaucus !  a  poet  without  a  patroB  it^ 

an  amphora  without  a  label ;  the  wine  may  be  good,  but  nobody  will  land 

Jtf  And  what  says  Pythagoras?  '  Frankincense  to  the  gods,  —  but  praise 

to  man/    A  patron,  then,  is  the  poet^s  v>T\Q«X\\iQ  v^Qc»x»a\nisk\he  incensey 

snd  obUme  bim  his  believers." 
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''  Bat  all  Pompeii  ia  your  patron,  and  every  portico  an  altar  in  your 
praise." 

"  Ah !  the  j>oor  Pompeians  are  very  civil  —  they  love  to  honour  merit. 
But  thejr  are  only  the  inhabitants  of  a  petty  town  —  Spero  meliora !  shaJi 
we  within  ?** 

**  Certainly ;  we  lose  time  till  we  hear  your  poem." 

At  this  instant  there  was  a  rush  of  some  twenty  persons  from  the  baths 
into  the  portico ;  and  a  slave  stationed  at  the  door  of  a  small  corridor  now 
admittea  the  poet,  Glaucus,  Clodius,  and  a  troop  of  the  bard's  other  friends, 
into  the  passage.  , 

"  A  poor  place  this  compared  with  the  Roman  thermae !"  said  Lepidus, 
disdainfully. 

**  Tet  there  is  some  taste  in  the  ceiling,  "  said  Glaucus,  who  was  in  a 
mood  to  be  pleased  with  eveiy  thing,  pointing  to  the  stars  wluch  studded  the 
loofl 

Lepidus  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  was  too  languid  to  reply. 

They  now  entered  a  somewhat  spacious  chamber,  which  served  for  the 
purposes  of  the  apoditerium  (that  is,  a  place  where  the  bathers  prepared 
themselves  for  their  luxurious  ablutions.)  The  vaulted  ceiling  was  raised 
finm  a  cornice  glowingly  coloured  with  motley  and  grotesque  pamtings ;  the 
ceiKaff  itself  was  pannelled  in  white  compartments  oordered  wi^  rich  crim* 
son ;  ue  unsullied  and  shining  floor  was  paved  with  white  mosaics,  and  alon^ 
die  walls  were  ranged  benches  for  the  accommodation  of  the  loiterers.  This 
chamber  did  Dot  possess  the  numerous  and  spacious  windows  which  Vi* 
truvius  attributes  to  his  more  magnificient  Prigijarium.  The  Poiiy)eian8, 
as  all  the  southern  Italians,  were  fond  of  banishing  the  light  of  their  sultry 
skies,  and  combined  in  theii:  voluptuous  associations  the  idea  of  luxury 
with  darkii«38.  Two  windows  oi  glass*  alone  admitted  the  sofl  and 
shaded  ray ;  and  the  compartment  in  which  one  of  these  casements  waa 
placed  was  adorned  with  a  large  relief  of  the  destruction  of  the  Titans. 

In  this  apartment  Fulvius  seated  himself  with  a  magisterial  air,  and  his 
audience,  gathering  round  him,  encouraged  him  to  commence  his  recital. 

The  poet  did' not  require  much  pressing.  He  drew  forth  from  his  vest  a 
toil  of  papyrus,  and  afler  hemming  three  times,  as  much  to  command  silence 
as  to  clear  his  voice,  he  began  that  wonderful  ode,  of  which,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  author  of  this  history,  no  single  verse  can  be  disco- 
vered. 

By  the  plaudits  he  received,  it  was  doubtless  worthy  of  his  fame ;  and 
Glaucus  was  the  only  listener  who  did  not  find  it  excel  the  best  odes  of 
Horace. 

The  poem  concludec^,  those  who  took  only  the  cold  bath  began  to  undress  ; 
they  suspended  their  garments  on  hooks  fastened  in  the  wall,  and  receiv- 
ing, according  to  their  condition,  either  from  their  own  slaves  or  those  of 
the  thermae,  a  loose  robe,  withdrew  into  that  graceful  and  circular  buildingi 
which  yet  exists,  to  shame  the  unlaving  posterity  of  the  south. 

The  more  luxurious  departed  by  another  door  to  the  ^pidarium,  a  place 
which  was  heated  to  a  voluptuous  warmth,  partly  by  a  moveable  fireplace, 
prindpallv  by  a  suspended  pavement,  beneath  which  was  conducted  the 
caloric  of  the  Laconicum. 

Here  this  portion  of  the  intended  bathers,  afler  unrobing  themselves, 
remained  for  some  time  enjoying  the  firtificial  warmth  of  the  luxurious  air. 
And  this  room,  as  befitted  its  important  rank  in  the  long  process  of  ablution, 
WIS  more  richly  and  elaborately  decorated  than  the  rest ;  the  arched  roof  was 
beautifully  canred  and  painted ;  the  windows  above,  of  ground  glass,  admit- 

*  The  discoTeries  at  Pompeii  hare  controverted  the  long  estabUshed  ertot  o{\\i«  vtv- 
tfqatries^  ihatgl&M  wlndowa  were  unknown  to  the  Romans  —  the  use  of  theta  ijitA  W 
however  common  among  the  middle  and  inferior  classes  in  their  pnvate  «^'«"'" 
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ted  but  wandering  and  uncertain  rajs;  bdbwthe  masshre  comiceitren 
rows  of  fij^ures  in  massive  and  bold  relief;  the  walls  glowed  with  crimsoiL 
the  pavement  was  skilftilly  tesselated  in  white  mosaics.  Here  the  habituated 
bathers,  men  who  bathed  seven  times  a  day,  would  remain  in  a  state  of 
enervate  and  speechless  lassitude,  either  before  or  (mostly)  after  the  wat^* 
bath,  and  many  of  these  victims  of  the  pursuit  of  health  turned  their  listless 
eyes  on  the  new-comers,  recognising  their  friends  with  a  nod,  but  dreading 
the  fatigue  of  conversation. 

■  From  this  place  the  party  again  diverged,  according  to  their  severil 
fancies,  some  to  the  sudatorium,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  our  vapom^ 
baths,  and  from  thence  to  the  warm-bath  itself;  those  more  accustomed  to 
exercise,  and  capable  of  dispensing  with  so  cheap  a  purchase  of  &tigue, 
tesotted  at  once  to  the  calidarum  or  water-bath. 

In  order  to  complete  this  sketch,  and  give  to  the  reader  an  adecjuate 
notion  of  this,  the  main  luxury  of  the  ancients,  we  will  accompany  Lepidm, 
Who  regularly  Underwent  the  whole  process,  save  only  the  cold-bath,  whicb 
had  gone  lately  otft  of  fashion.  Being  then  gradually  warmed  in  the  t^ 
darium,  which  has  iust  been  describeo,  the  £licate  steps  of  the  PompeMB 
tieganti  Were  conducted  to  the  sudatorium.  Here  let  the  reader  depict 
to  himself  the  ^dual  process  of  the  vapour-bath,  accompanied  by  an 
exhalatioti  of  ^cy  perfumes.  After  our  bather  had  undergone  this  open- 
tion,  he  was  seized  by  his  slaves,  who  always  awaited  him  at  the  batfa% 
and  the  dews  of  heat  were  removed  by  a  kind  of  scraper,  which,  by  tin 
Way,  a  nlodem  trateller  has  ^ravelv  declared  to  be  used  only  to  remove  the 
dirt,  not  one  particle  of  wiiich  could  ever  settle  on  the  polished  skin  of  tlie 
practised  batner.  Thence,  somewhat  cooled,  he  passed  into  the  watflf* 
oath,  over  Which  fresh  perfumes  were  profusely  scattered,  and  on  emerflJBf 
fi^m  the  opposite  part  of  the  room,  a  cooling  shower  played  over  his  am 
and  form.  Then  wrapping  himself  in  a  light  robe,  he  returned  once  moieto 
the  tepidarium,  where  he  found  Glaucus,  who  had  not  encountered  thesnd* 
atorium ;  and  now  the  ihain  delight  and  extravagance  of  the  bath  commen- 
ced. Their  slaves  anointed  the  bathers  from  vials  of  gold«  of  alabaster,  or 
of  crystdl,  studded  with  profusest  gems,  and  containing  the  rarest  ungaeoti 
gathered  front  all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  number  of  these  smegmiti 
used  by  the  Wealthy  would  fill  a  modem  volume, —  especially  if  the  volmM 
were  printed  by  A  fashionable  publisher,  ^^moradnum  megalium,  JWirdiM^ 
—  omne  quod  exit  in  um  ;  while  soft  music  played  in  an  adjacent  chamber 
and  such  as  used  the  bath  in  moderation,  refreshed  and  restored  by  tli( 
grateful  ceremony,  conversed  With  all  the  zest  and  freshness  of  rejuvinatal 
life. 

''  Blest  be  he  who  invented  baths  !'*  said  Glaucus,  stretching  himself 
alon§  one  of  those  bronze  seats  (then  covered  with  soft  cushions)  which 
the  visiter  to  Pompeii  sees  at  this  day  in  that  same  tepidariuna.  "  Whetbor 
he  were  Hercules  or  Bacchus^  he  deserved  deification." 

^*  But  tell  me,**  said  a  corpulent  citizen,  who  was  groaning  and  wbeeDBC 
tinder  the  operation  of  being  rubbed  down,  "tell  me,  O  Glaticus — evu 
chance  to  thy  hands,  O  slave,  Why  so  rough  ?  —  tell  me—  ugh ^--u^ I  — 
are  the  baths  at  Rome  really  so  meignificent  V*  Glauctts  turd^  and  recog- 
nised Diomed.  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  so  red  and  ck>  inflamw 
Were  the  eooa  man's  cheeks,  by  tbe  sudtitory  and  the  scraping  he  had  so 
latelv  undergone.  "  I  fancy  they  must  be  a  great  deal  finer  than  thsMb 
&h  ?"    Suppressing  a  smile,  Glaucus  replied, 

"  Imagine  all  Pompeii  converted  into  baths,  and  you  would  then  form  a 

ftiotion  of  the  size  of  tne  imperial  thermae  of  Rome*    But  a  notion  of  the  ite 

only,  — ima^e  every  entertainment  for  mind  and  body — enumerate  all 

the  gymnsLSUc  gamea  our  fathers  invented — Te^eoJL  all  the  books  Italy  and 

tfreecebave  produced  —  suppoBe  pAacea  loi  aXL^cAe^oD&A^^i^n^ssA^^ 
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irorks — add  to  this,  baths  of  the  vastest  size,  the  most  oom^ieated 
ction  — intersperse  the  whole  with  gardens,  with  theatres,  with  por- 
with  schools  —  suppose,  in  one  word,  a  city  of  the  gods,  composed 
palaces  and  public  edifices,  and  you  may  conceive  some  faint  idea  of 
ies  of  the  great  baths  of  Rome." 

r  Hercle !"  said  Diomed,  opening  his  eyes.  "Why  it  would  take  a 
whole  life  to  bathe." 

Rome,  it  often  does  so,"  replied  Glaucus,  gravely.  *'  There  are 
irho  live  only  at  the  baths.  They  repair  there  the  first  hour  in  which 
3  opened,  and  remain  till  that  in  which  they  are  closed.  They  seem 
ey  knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  Rome,  as  if  they  despised  all  other 
ce." 

r  Hercle  t" 

sn  those  who  bathe  only  thrice  a  day  contrive  to  consume  their  lives 
tccupation.  The^  take  their  exercise  in  the  tennis-court  or  the  por* 
to  prepare  them  for  the  first  bath ;  they  lounge  into  the  theatre  to  le* 
lemselves  after  it  They  take  their  prandium  under  the  trees,  aiki 
ver  their  second  bath.  JBy  the  time  it  is  prepared,  the  prandium  ie 
i.  From  the  second  bath  they  stroll  into  one  of  the  peristyles  to 
»me  new  poet  recite ;  or  into  the  library  to  sleep  over  an  old  one. 
K>me8  the  supper,  which  they  still  consider  but  a  part  of  the  bath ; 
in  a  third  time  they  bathe  again,  as  the  best  place  to  converse  with 
ends." 

*  Hercle !  but  we  have  their  imitators  at  Pompeii" 

s,  and  without  their  excuse.    The  magnificent  voluptuaries  of  the 

baths  are  happy ;  they  see  nothing  but  gorgeousness  and  splendoiVt 

dt  not  the  squalid  parts  of  the  city,  £ey  know  not  that  there  it 

in  the  world.    All  Nature  smiles  for  them,  and  her  only  frown  is 

one  which  sends  them  to  bathe  in  Cocytus.    Believe  me,  they  are 

ily  true  philosophers." 

le  Glaucus  was  thus  conversing,  Lepidus,  with  closed  eyes  and 
perceptible  breath,  was  undergoing  all  the  mystic  operations,  not 
which  he  ever  suffered  his  attendants  to  omit.  After  the  perfumes 
!  unguents,  they  scattered  over  him  the  luxurious  powder  which  pre* 
any  further  accession  of  hea^  and  this  being  rubbed  away  by  the 
surface  of  the  pumice,  he  began  to  indue,  not  the  garments  he  had 
but  those  more  festive  ones  termed  "  the  synthesis,"  with  which  the 
8  marked  their  respect  for  the  coming  ceremony  of  supper,  if  rather, 
I  hour  (three  o'clock  in  our  measurement  of  time),  it  might  not  be 
itly  denominated  dinner.  This  done,  he  at  length  open^  his  eyes 
^e  signs  of.  returning  life. 

le  same  time  too  SaOust  betokened  by  a  long  yawn  the  evidence  of 
ce. 

s  supper  time,"  said  the  epicure.  "You,  Glaucus  and  Lepidus, 
id  sup  with  me." 

collect  you  are  all  three  engaged  to  my  house  this  week,'|  cried 
I,  who  was  mishty  proud  of  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  fashion. 
,  ah !  we  recollect,"  said  Sallust,  "  the  seat  of  memory,  my  Diomed. 
inly  in  the  stomach." 

iig  now  once  again  into  the  cooler  air,  and  so  into  the  street,  oar 
I  of  that  day  concluded  the  ceremony  of  a  Pompeian  bath. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

AKBACB8  COGW  BIS  DICK  WITH  PLEASURE,  AND  WINS   THK   OAMI> 

The  evening  darkened  over  the  restless  city,  as  Apecides  took  his  waj 
to  the  house  ot  the  Egyptian.  He  avoided  the  more  lighted  and  populous 
streets,  and  as  he  strMle  onward  with  his  head  buried  in  his  bosom,  and 
his  arms  folded  within  his  robe,  there  was  something  startling  in  the  contrast 
which  his  solemn  mien  and  wasted  form  presented  to  the  thoughtless  brows 
and  animated  air  of  those  who  occasionally  crossed  his  path. 

At  length,  however,  a  man  of  a  sober  and  staid  demeanour,  and  who  hid 
twice  passed  him  with  a  curious  but  doubting  look,  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

**  ApsBcides,"  sud  he,  and  he  made  a  rapid  sign  with  his  hands :  it  wis 
the  sign  of  the  cross. 

''Well,  Nazarene,"  replied  the  priest,  and  hb  pale  face  grew  paler, 
•  •  what  wouldst  thou  ?" 

''  Nay,"  returned  the  stranger,  "  I  would  not  interrupt  thy  meditationi} 
but  the  last  time  we  met,  I  seemed  not  to  be  so  unwelcome." 

"  You  are  not  unwelcome,  Olinthus,  but  I  am  sad  and  weary,  nor  ami 
able  this  evening  to  discuss  with  you  those  themes  which  are  most  accepta- 
ble to  you." 

'^ O  backward  of  heart,"  said  Olinthus,  with  bitter  fervour;  ''and  art 
thou  sad  and  weary,  and  wilt  thou  turn  from  the  very  springs  that  refieih 
and  heal!" 

"O  earth,"  cried  the  young  priest,  striking  his  breast  passionatelT, 
^  from  what  regions  shall  my  eyes  open  to  the  true  Olympus,  where  thy  goa> 
really  dwell?  Am  I  to  believe  this  man,  that  none  whom  for  so  manv 
centuries  my  fathers  worshipped  have  a  being  or  a  name  ?  Am  I  to  break 
down,  as  something  blasphemous  and  profane,  the  very  altars  which  I  have 
deemed  most  sacred,  or  am  I  to  think  with  Arbaces — what  ?  —  " 

He  paused,  and  strode  rapidly  away  with  the  impatience  of  a  man  who 
strives  to  get  rid  of  himself. 

But  the  Nazarene  was  one  of  those  hardy,  vigorous,  and  enthusiastic 
men  among  whom  God  in  all  times  has  worked  the  revolutions  of  earth, 
and  above  all,  whether  in  the  estabtishment — whether  in  the  reformatioD 
--*  of  His  own  religion,  who  were  formed  to  convert,  because  formed  to 
endure  —  men  whom  nothing  discourages,  nothing  dismays ;  in  the  fervour 
of  belief  they  are  inspired,  and  they  inspire.  Their  reason  first  kindles 
their  passion,  but  the  passion  is  the  instrument  they  use ;  they  force  them- 
selves into  men's  hearts,  while  they  appear  only  to  appeal  to  their  judgment. 
Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm ;  it  is  the  real  allegory  of  the  tale 
of  Orpheus  —  it  moves  stones ;  it  charms  brutes.  Enthusiasm  is  the  genius 
of  sincerity,  and  truth  accompUshes  no  victories  without  it. 

Olinthus  did  not  then  suffer  Apaecides  thus  easily  to  escape  him.  He 
overtook,  and  addressed  him  thus :  — 

"  I  do  not  wonder,  ApsBcides,  that  I  distress  you ;  that  I  shake  all  the 

elements  of  your  mind,  that  you  are  lost  in  doubt,  that  vou  drift  here  ani 

there  in  the  vast' ocean  of  uncertain  and  beni^ted  thought.    I  wonder  mf 

at  this,  but  bear  with  me  a  little ;  watch  and  pray,  the  darkness  shall  vanish^ 

the  storm  sleep,  and  God  himself,  as  He  came  of  yore  on  the  seas  o 

Samaiia.,  ahaU  walk  over  the  lulled  billows  to  the  dehvery  of  your  soul 

Oujv  ia  a  religion  jealous  in  its  demands,  b\x\.  Wn  VoSav\\.%Vj  vccA^  in  iti 

£i^ /    Jt  troubles  you  for  an  hour,  \X  repass  -jowY^^  mxaatvscsvv^,^^ 
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^^Snch  promisefl^"  said  Apeddes,  sullenly,  **  are  the  -tricki  by  which 

man  is  ever  gulled.    Oh,  glonous  Were  the  promiaaB  wUch  led  me  to  the 

flbiine  of  Isis !" 

"But,*'  answered  theNazarene,  *' ask  thy  reason,  can  that  religion  bo 

sound  which  outrages  all  morality?    You  are  told  to  worship  your  gods. 

What  are  those  goois  even  according  to  yourselves  7    What  thdur  actions  — 

what  the  attributes  of  their  divinity  ?    Are  they  not  all  represented  to  you 

as  the  blackest  of  criminals  ?  ^et  you  are  asked  to  serve  them  as  the  hohest 

of  divinities.    Jupiter  himself  is  a  parricide  and  an  adulterer.    What  are 

the  meaner  divimties,  but  imitators  of  his  vices  ?    You  are  told  not  to 

muider,  but  vou  worship  murderers ;  you  are  told  not  to  commit  adultery, 

and  you  maKe  your  prayers  to  an  adulterer.    Oh!  what  is  this  but  a 

mockery  of  the  holiest  psurt  of  man's  nature,  which  is  faith !  Turn  now  to 

the  Qod,  the  one^  the  true  Grod,  to  whose  shrine  I  would  lead  you.    If 

he  seem  to  you  too  sublime,  too  shadowy  for  those  human  associations,  those 

touching  connexions  between  Creator  and  creature,  to  which  the  weak 

heart  di^s  —  contemplate  him  in  his  Son,  who  put  on  mortality  like  our- 

selves.    His  mortality  is  not  indeed  declared,  like  that  of  your  fabled  gods, 

by  the  vices  of  our  nature,  but  by  the  practice  of  all  its  virtues.    In  him 

are  uniLed  tho  austereet  morals  with  the  tenderest  afiections.    If  he  were 

but  a  mere  man,  he  had  been  worthy  to  become  a  god.     You  honour 

Socrates — he  has  his  sect,  his  disciples,  his  schools.    But  what  are  the 

doubtful  virtues  of  the  Athenian,  to  tne  bright,  the  undisputed,  the  active, 

the  unceasing,  the  devoted  holiness  of  Chnst !    I  speak  to  vou  now  only 

of  his  human  character.    He  came  in  that  as  the  pattern  of  future  eges, 

to  show  us  the  form  of  vulue  which  Plato  thirsted  to  see  imbodied.    This 

WIS  the  true  sacrifice  that  He  made  for  man ;  but  the  halo  that  encircled 

hb  dying  hoar  not  only  brightened  earth,  but  opened  to  us  the  sisht  ol 

aeaven !    You  are  touched  —  you  are  moved.    Grod  works  in  your  neart. 

flis  Spirit  is  with  you.    Come,  resist  not  the  holy  impulse,  come  at  once 

— unhesitatingly.    A  few  of  us  are  now  assembled  to  expound  the  word 

of  Qed.    Come,  let  me  guide  you  to  them.    You  are  sad,  you  are  weary, 

listen  then  to  the  words  of  God ;  '  Come  to  mfit'  saith  ^e,  *  all  ye  that  are 

heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest' " 

'*  I  cannot  now,"  said  Apaecides ;  "  another  time.** 

**  Now — now,"  exclaimed  Olinthus,  earnestly,  and  clasping  ium  by  the 
ami. 

But  Apaecides,  yet  unprepared  for  the  renunciation  of  that  faiths— that  life 
for  which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much,  and  still  haunted  by  the  promises  of 
the  Eg]rptian,  extricated  himself  forcibly  from  the  grasp,  and  feeling  an 
efibrt  necessary  to  conquer  the  irresolution  which  the  eloquence  of  the 
Christian  had  begun  to  efiect  in  his  heated  and  feverish  mind,  he  gathered 
up  his  robes  and  fled  away  with  a  speed  that  defied  pursuit. 

Breathless  and  exhausted,  he  arrived  at  last  in  a  remote  and  sequestered 
part  of  the  city,  and  the  lone  house  of  the  Egyptian  stood  before  him.  As 
oe  paused  to  recover  himself,  the  moon  emerged  from  a  silver  cloud,  and 
shone  full  upon  the  walls  of  that  mysterious  habitation. 

No  other  house  was  near ;  the  darksome  vines  clustered  far  and  wide, 
in  fiont  of  the  building,  and  behind  it  rose  a  copse  of  lofty  forest-trees 
sle^Hng  in  the  melan%oly  moonlight ;  beyond  stretched  the  dim  outline 
of  toe  distant  hills,  and  among  them  the  quiet  erest  of  Vesuvius,  not  then 
10  hRj  ae  the  traveller  beholcu  it  now. 

Apiecides  passed  through  the  ardiing  vines,  and  arrived  at  the  broad 
lid  spacious  jportica    lE^fore  it,  on  eiUier  side  of  the  steps,  reposed  an 
bige  of  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  and  the  moonlight  gave  an  ad^laouaiaaMl 
jBt  more  solemn  calm  to  those  large  and  harmoniouB  and  paasiosAfina 
maret^  io  which  the  sculpture  oftmt  type  of  wisdom  umted  ^otpkv&Yv  tt 

^0 
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lovdineM  wkh  awe ;  balf-way  up  the  extremities  of  the  lAepe,  diriuned 
the  green  and  maesife  foliage  of  the  aloe,  and  the  shadow  of  tlra  Eastern 
palm  cast  its  long  and  unwaving  boughs  partially  over  the  marble  surface 
of  the  stairs. 

Something  there  was  in  ihe  stiUness  of  the  place,  and  the  stanrnge  aspect 
of  the  sculptured  sphinxes,  which  thrilled  the  blood  of  the  priest  wim  a 
nameless  and  ghostly  fear,  and  he  longed  even  for  an  echo  to  his  noiseless 
steps  as  he  ascended  to  the  threshold. 

He  knocked  at  the  door,  over  which  was  wrought  an  inscription,  m 
characters  unfamiliar  to  his  eyes  ;  il  opened  without  a  sound,  and  a  tall 
Ethiopian  slave,  without  question  or  salutation,  motioned  to  him  to  proceed. 

The  wide  hall  was  lighted  by  lofly  candelabra  of  elaborate  .bronze,  and 
round  the  walls  were  wrought  vast  hieroglyphics,  in  dark  and  solemn 
colours,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  bright  hues  and  graceful 
shapes  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  decorated  their  abodes.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  hall,  a  slave,  whose  countenance,  thoufh  not  Afiican, 
was  daiker  by  many  shades  than  the  usual  colour  of  the  souu,  advanced  to 
meet  him. 

'*  I  seek  Arbaces,"  said  the  priest,  but  his  voice  trembled  even  in  his 
own  ear.  The  slave  bowed  his  bead  in  silence,  and  leading  Apsscides  to 
a  wing  without  the  hall,  conducted  him  up  a  narrow  staircase,  and  then 
traversing  several  rooms  in  which  the  stern  and  thoughtful  beauty  of  tbe 
sphinx  sml  made  the  chief  and  most  impressive  object  of  the  priest's  notice 
— Apsecides  found  himself  in  a  dim  and  half-lighted  chamber  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  Egyptian. 

Ajbaces  was  seated  before  a  small  table,  on  which  lay  unfolded  several 
scrolls  of  papyrus,  impressed  wit  h  the  same  character  as  that  on  the  threshold 
of  the  mansion.  A  small  tripod  stood  at  a  litUe  distance,  from  the  incense 
in  which  the  smoke  slowly  rose.  Near  this  was  a  vast  ^obe,  depicting 
the  signs  of  heaven,  and  upon  another  table  lay  several  instruments,  S 
curious  and  quaint  shape,  whose  uses  were  unknown  to  Apcecides.  The 
farther  extremity  of  the  room  was  concealed  by  a  curtain,  and  the  oblong 
window  in  the  roof  admitted  the  rays  of  the  moon,  mingling  sadly  with  tbe 
aingle  lamp  which  burned  in  the  apartment. 

**  Seat  yourself,  ApeBcides,''  said  the  Egyptian,  without  rising. 

The  young  man  obeyed. 

"You  ask  me,"  resumed  Arbaces,  afler  a  short  pause,  in  which  he 
seemed  absorbed  in  thought — "You  ask  me — or  would  do  so,  the 
niffhtiest  secrets  which  the  soul  of  man  is  fitted  to  receive ;  it  is  the  enigma 
of  life  itself  that  vou  desire  me  to  solve.  Placed  like  children  in  the  dark, 
and  but  for  a  little  while,  in  this  dim  and  confined  existence,  we  shape  out 
spectres  in  the  obscurity ;  our  thoughts  now  sink  back  into  ourselves  in 
terror,  now  wildly  plunge  themselves  into  the  guideless  gloom,  guessing 
what  it  may  contain ;  stretching  our  helpless  hands  here  and  there,  lest, 
blindly,  we  stumble  upon  some  bidden  danger ;  not  knowing  the  limits 
that  confine,  thinking  now  they  sufibcate  us  witn  confusion,  thmking  now 
that  they  extend  far  away  into  eternity.  In  this  state  all  wisdom  consists 
necessarily  in  the  solution  of  two  questions — *  What  are  we  to  believe, 
and  what  are  we  to  reject?'    These  questions  you  desire  me  to  decide." 

ApsBcides  bowed  his  head  in  assent 

"Man  must  have  some  belief,"  continued  the  Egyptian,  in  a  tone  of 
sadness.  "  He  must  fasten  bis  hope  to  something :  it  is  our  common  natme 
that  you  inherit  When,  aghast  and  terrified  to  see  that  in  which  you  have 
been  taught  to  place  your  faith  swept  away,  you  float  over  a  dreary  and 
Abordess  sea  of  incertitude,  you  cry  for  help,  you  ask  for  some  plank  to 
cling  to,  Bome  land,  however  dim  and  dUlaxit^  to  attain.  Well  then*- 
Jisten.    You  have  not  forgotten  oui  con:?eT««.^an  t^  Usr^i  T 
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fowed  to  yon  tliftt  those  deitiefl^  for  whom  «moke  to  many  alttti^ 
infcntioiMk  I  oonfested  to  joa  that  our  litea  and  ceremoiiiQi 
mnmiiMries,  to  cheat  the  hera  to  their  proper  food.  I  explained 
gU  fixHB  thoae  eheata  came  the  bonds  of  sodetjr,  the  hannonj  of 
,  the  power  of  the  wise ;  that  power  is  in  tike  obedience  of  the 
Continue  we  then  these  saluUiy  delusions — if  man  must  have 
ef,  continue  to  him  that  which  his  ftohers  have  made  dear  to  Um, 
h  custom  sanctifies  and  strengthens.  In  seeking  a  subtler  faith 
lose  senses  are  too  spiritual  for  the  gross  one,  let  us  leave  others 
ort  which  Grumbles  from  ourselves.    This  is  wise-^it  is  benevo- 

«d." 

beins  settled,^'  resumed  the  Egyptian,  "  the  old  landmarks  being 
ored  for  those  whom  we  are  about  to  desert — we  gird  up  our  loms 
rt  to  new  dimesof  &ith.  Dismiss  at  once  from  your  recollectioa| 
T  thought,  all  that  you  have  believed  before.  Snppoee  the  mind 
an  unwritten  scroll,  fit  to  receive  impressions  for  the  first  tim& 
ind  the  world — obiMrve  its  order — its  regularity— its  desicn. 
ig  must  have  created  it— the  design  speaks  a  designer — in  that 
we  first  touch  land.  But  what  is  that  something  ? — a  God,  you 
ij — no  confused  and  confusing  names— Of  that  which  created 
1  we  know,  we  can  know  nothing,  save  these  attributes- Power 
'arjrinff  Regularity— stem — crushing — relentless  Regulari^— 
no  in<nvidual  cases — rolling — sweeping — bamiuff  on — no  mat- 
scattered  hearts,  severed  m>m  the  general  mass,  ull  ground  and 
beneath  its  wheels.  The  mixture  <?  evil  with  good — the  exists 
Buflferins  and  of  crime — in  all  times  have  perplexed  the  wise. 
ntedaOod — they  supposed  him  benevolent  How  then  came 
? — why  did  he  permit— ^ nay,  why  invent — why  perpetuate  itt 
mt  for  this,  the  Persian  creates  a  second  spirit,  wnose  natare  if 
supposes  a  continual  war  between  that  and  the  GU)d  of  good.  In 
shaaowy  and  tremendous  Typhon,  the  Egrptians  image  a  similar 
Perplexing  blunder  that  yet  more  bewilders  us !  — fdly  that  arose 
vain  delusion  that  makes  a  palpable — a  corporeal— a  human 
of  this  unknown  Power — that  clothes  the  Invisiole  with  attributes 
Lture  similar  to  the  Seen.  No — to  this  Dengner  let  us  |pve  • 
it  does  not  command  oar  bewildering  associations — and  the  mys- 
)me8  more  clear — that  name  is  Necbssitt.  Necessity,  say  the 
compels  the  gods, — then  why  the  gods? — tbeb  agency  becomes 
lary — disnuBS  them  at  once.  Necessity  is  the  ruler  of  all  we  see ; 
',  regularity — these  two  qualities  make  its  nature.  Would  yon 
3  ? — you  can  learn  nothing —  whether  it  be  eternal  —  whethSr  it 
us,  its  creatures,  to  new  careers  after  that  daricness  which  we  call 
we  cannot  telL  There  leave  we  this  ancient — unseen — unfathom* 
^er— and  come  to  that  which,  to  our  ^es,  is  the  great  minister  of 
ions.  This  we  can  task  more,  from  tnis  we  can  Team  more — its 
( is  around  us — its  name  is  Nature.  The  error  of  the  sages  has 
direct  their  researches  to  the  attributes  of  Necessity — where  tJl  ii 
md  blindness.  Had  they  confined  their  researches  to  Nature— 
knowledge  might  we  not  already  have  ai^eved !  Here  patioice, 
tion,  are  never  directed  in  vain.  We  see  what  we  explore ;  our 
icend  a  palpable  ladder  of  causes  and  efifects.  Nature  is  the  ereat 
the  extemal  universe— and  Necessity  imposes  upon  it  tiie  laws 
b  it  acts — and  imparts  to  us  the  powers  by  winch  we  exMs^^-—  ' 
)wers  are  curiomty  and  memory — their  union  is  leaaon—- ^Ms 
niawiadom,    WeU,  then,  I  exanune  by  the  he&p  6f  tk&eae  V(3(^iv«K« 
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this  inezhanstible  Nature.  I  examine  the  earth — the  air— tite  ocean— 
the  heaven — 1  find  that  all  have  a  mystic  sympa.thj  with  each  other— 
tiiat  the  moon  sway^  the  tides — that  the  air  maintains  the  earth,  and  is  the 
medium  of  the  life  and  sense  of  things  — that  by  the  knowledge  of  the  stare 
we  measure  the  limits  of  the  earth — that  we  portion  out  the  epochs  of 
time — that  by  their  pale  light  we  are  guided  into  the  ab3rss  of  the  past— 
that  in  their  solemn  lore  we  discern  the  destinies  of  the  future.  And  thus, 
while  we  know  not  that  which  Necessity  is,  we  learn  at  least  her  decrees. 
And  now,  what  moralit}[  do  we  glean  from  this  religion? -—for  religion  it 
is.  I  believe  in  two  deities,  Nature  and  Necessity ;  I  worship  the  last  by 
reverence,  the  first  by  investi^tion.  What  is  the  morality  it  teaches? 
This — all  things  are  subject  but  to  general  rules ;  the  sun  shines  for  the 
joy  of  the  many — it  majr  bring  sorrow  to  the  few ;  the  night  sheds  sleep 
on  the  multitude — but  it  harbours  murder  as  well  asiest;  the  forests 
adorn  the  eartii — but  shelter  the  serpent  and  the  lion :  the  ocean  supports 
a  thousand  barks — but  it  mguns  the  one.  It  is  only  thus  for  the  general, 
and  not  for  the  universal,  benefit  that  Nature  acts,  and  Necessity  speeds 
on  her  awful  course.  This  is  the  morality  of  the  dread  agents  of  the  world 
— it  is  mine,  who  am  their  creature.  I  would  preserve  the  delusions  of 
priestcraft — for  they  are  serviceable  to  the  multitude;  I  would  impart  to 
man  the  arts  I  discover — the  sciences  I  perfect;  I  would  speed  the  vast 
career  of  civilizing  lore: — in  this  I  serve  the  mass-— I  fulfil  the  general 
law  — '  I  execute  the  ^eat  moral  that  Nature  preaches.  For  myself  I  claim 
the  individual  exception ;  I  claim  it  for  the  wise — satisfied  that  my  indivi- 
dual actions  are  nothing  in  the  great  balance  of  good  and  evil ;  satisfied 
that  the  product  of  my  tinowled^  can  jgive  greater  blessings  to  the  mass, 
than  my  desires  can  operate  evil  on  the  few,  (for  the  first  can  extend  to 
remotest  regions  and  numanize  nations  yet  unbom^^  I  give  to  the  world 
wisdom,  to  myself  freedom.  I  enlighten  the  lives  of^  others,  and  I  enjoy 
my  own.  Yes ;  our  wisdom  is  eternal,  but  our  life  is  short ;  make  the 
most  of  it  while  it  lasts.  Surrender  thy  youth  to  pleasure,  and  thy  senses 
to  delight  Soon  comes  the  hour  when  the  vnne-cup  is  shattered,  and  the 
garlands  shall  cease  to  bloom.  EInjoy  while  you  may.  Be  still,  O  Apsddes, 
my  pupil  and  my  follower !  I  will  teach  thee  the  mechanism  of  Nature, 
her  darkest  and  ner  wildest  secrets — the  lore  which  fools  call  magic— 
and  the  mighty  mysteries  of  the  stars.  By  this  shalt  thou  discharge  thy 
duty  to  the  mass ;  by  this  shalt  thou  enlighten  thy  race.  But  I  wiU  lead 
thee  also  to  pleasures  of  which  the  vulgar  do  not  dream ;  and  the  day 
wluch  thou  ^vest  to  men  shall  be  followed  by  the  sweet  light  which  thou 
surrenderest  to  thyself." 

As  the  Egyptian  ceased,  there  rose  about,  around,  beneath,  the  softest 
music  that  Lyaia  ever  taught,  or  Ionia  ever  perfected.  It  came  like  a  stream 
of  sound— 'bathing  the  senses  unawares;  —  enervating— -subduing  with 
delight  It  seemed  the  melodies  of  invisible  spirits,  such  as  the  shepherd 
might  have  heard  in  the  golden  age — floating  through  the  vales  of  Thes- 
saly,  or  in  the  noontide  glades  of  Paphos.  'The  woras  which  had  rushed 
to  the  lip  of  Apsecides,  in  answer  to  the  sophistries  of  the  Egyptian,  died 
tremblingly  away.  He  felt  it  as  a  profanation  to  break  upon  that  enchanted 
strain — the  susceptibility  of  his  excited  nature,  the  Greek  softness  and 
ardour  of  his  secret  soul,  were  swayed  and  captured  b;^  surprise.  He  sank 
on  the  seat  with  parted  lips  and  thirstmg  ear— while  in  a  chorus  of  voicet 
bland  and  melting  as  those  which  waked  Psyche  in  the  HaUsof  Love  roH 
the  following  song:-*- 
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THE  HYMN  OF  EROfi. 

9f  tiiA  eool  b«Dks  where  soft  Cephisus  flowS| 
A  v<oiee  luled  trembUng  down  the  waTes  «  air ; 

Tke  leaves  Unshed  brighter  in  the  Teian's  rose, 
The  doves  eouch'd  broathless  in  their  summer  air$ 

While  from  thehr  hands  the  parple  flowrets  fell, 
Hie  laofffaing  Hours  stooa  listening  in  the  dnr; 

JIVom  Pan^  green  cave  to  JBgle's*  haunted  ceXL 
Heaved  the  charmed  earth  in  one  deUdoos  sig^. 

"Love,  sons  of  earth !  I  am  the  power  of  Lov0| 

Eldest  of  dl  the  gods  with  Coaost  bom ; 

Mv  smile  sheds  light  along  the  courts  abov 

My  kisses  wake  the  eydids  of  the  mom. 

'Mine  are  the  stars— therci  ever  as  ye  gaso 

Ye  meet  the  deep  spell  of  my  haunting  eyes: 
JMine  is  the  moon  —  and  mournful  if  her  ray% 
rris  that  she  lingers  where  her  Carian  bee 

<*The  flowers  are  mine— the  blushes  of  theross^ 

The  violet  charming  sephyr  to  the  shade ; 
Mine  the  quick  light  that  m  the  May-beam  fflofr% 
Mine  every  dream  that  lea6{  the  lonely  glade* 

^  Love,  sons  of  earth— for  love  is  earth's  soft  Ux^ 
Look  where  ye  will  —  earth  overflows  with  m  ; 
Ijeara  from  the  waves  that  ever  kiss  the  shore. 
And  the  wind's  nestling  on  the  heaving  sea. 

"  All  teaches  love !"    The  sweet  voice,  like  a  drtMib 

Melted  in  light— yet  still  the  airs  aoove, 
Tlie  waving  sMges  and  the  whispering  strea^^ 
And  the  green  forest  msttiiig  •— murmiired  ''i.OTX !" 

die  Yoices  died  away,  the  Egyptian  seized  the  band  of  Apeecidef, 
id  bim  wandexing,  intoxicate<Cyet  half-reluctant,  across  the  chamber 
is  the  curtain  at  the  far  end ;  and  now,  from  behind  ^t  curtain, 
leemed  to  burst  a  thousand  sparkling  stars ;  the  veil  itself,  hitherto 
wss  now  lighted  by  these  fires  bebmd  into  the  tenderest  blue  of 
Q.  It  represented  heaven  itself, — such  a  heavefl  as  in  the  nights  of 
might  have  shown  down  over  the  streams  of  Castaly.  Here  and 
were  painted  rosy  and  aerial  clouds,  from  which  smileid  by  the  hm- 
ul  faces  of  divinest  beauty ;  on  which  reposed  the  shapes  of  which 
as  and  Apelles  dreamed.  And  the  stars  which  studded  the  transpa- 
izare  rolled  rapidly  as  they  shone,  while  the  music  that  a£;ain  woke 
I  liveher  and  hghter  sound  seemed  to  imitate  the  melody  ofthe  joyous 

38. 

h !  what  miracle  is  this,  Arbaces  ?"  said  Apeecidos,  in  faltering  ac- 
''  After  havinff  denied  the  cods,  art  thou  about  to  reveal  to  me — ^'' 
heir  pleasures  \V  interrupted  Arbaces,  in  a  tone  so  diflTerent  from  its 
cold  and  tranquil  harmony  that  Apecides  started,  and  thought  the 
ian  himself  transfonned :  and  now,  as  they  neared  the  curtain,  a 
-a  loud  —  an  existing  melody  burst  from  behind  its  concealment, 
that  sound  the  veil  was,  as  it  were,  rent  in  twain  —  it  paited— it 
d  to  vanish  into  air ;  and  a  scene,  which  no  Sybarite  ever  more  tfian 
d,  broke  upon  the  dazzled  ^ze  of  the  youthful  priest  A  vast  biui> 
oom  stretcned  beyond,  blazing  with  countless  lights,  which  fitted  thA 

le  falren  of  the  Naladt.  ^  He»\o^ 

0  learned  reader  will  recoffoixB  tbla  ixnage  more  than  once  amoikg  \\a  vsdiiMiOk 
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warm  mir  with  the  scents  of  frankincense,  of  jasmine,  of  nolsfs^  of  mfiih: 
aU  that  the  most  odorous  flow^  all  that  the  moi^  costly  spices  could 
distil,  seemed  gathered  into  one  ineffable  and  ambvonal  osscnco :  from  the 
light  columns  mat  sprang  upward  to  the  air^  roof  hti^  draperies  of  wfahe, 
studded  with  golden  stars.    At  the  extremities  of  the  room,  two  foantaini 
cast  up  a  spray,  which,  catching  the  rays  of  the  roseate  light,  jittered  like 
countless  diamonds.    In  the  centre  of  the  room,  Ss  they  entered,  thore  rose    -z 
■lowly  from  the  floor,  to  the  sound  of  unseen  minstrelsy,  stable  spread  with 
all  the  viands  which  sense   ever  devoted  to  fancy,  and  vases  of  tbst  lost 
Myrrhine  fabric,*  so  glowing  in  its  colours,  so  transparent  in  its  mateml, 
were  crowned  with  the  exotics  of  the  East    The  couches,  to  whnh  this 
table  was  the  centre,  were  covered  with  tapestries  of  azure  and  gold ;  and 
from  invisible  tubes  in  the  vaulted  roof  descended  showers  of  fragrant 
waters,  that  cooled  the  delicious  air,  and  contended  with  the  lamps,  as  if 
the  spirits  of  wave  and  fire  disputed  which  element  could  furnish  mrth  the    j 
most  delicious   odours.    Ana  now,  from  behind  the    snowy  draperies,    - 
trooped  such  forms  as  Adonis  beheld  when  he  lay  on  the  lap  of  Yenos.    _ 
They  came,  some  with  garlands,  others  with  lyres :  they  surrounded  tbe 
Youth,  they  led  his  steps  to  the  banquet    They  flung  the  chaplets  round    s 
him  in  rosy  chains.    The  earth  —  the  thought  of  earth  vanished  fixm  hit    m 
BouL    He  imaging  himself  in  a  dream,  and  suppressed  his  breath  lest  he    = 
should  wake  too  soon :  the  senses  to  which  he  had  never  yielded  as  yet    * 
beat  in  his  burning  pulse,  and  confused  his  dizzy  and  reeling  sight    AdA   :] 
while  thus  amazcS  and  lost,  once  again,  but  in  brisk  and  BaiShio  SMft*    s 
sures,  rose  the  magic  strain.  > 

ANACREONTIC.  \ 

In  the  veins  of  the  calix  foams  and  glows 

The  blood  of  the  mantling  vine,  * 

But,  oh !  in  the  bowl  (^  youth  there  glows 
A  liesbium  more  divine ! 

Bright,  bright. 
As  me  liquid  lif^ty 
Its  waves  through  thine  eyelids  shine ! 

Vm  up,  fill  up,  to  the  sparkling  brim. 

The  juice  of  the  young  Lyeeus ;! 
The  grape  is  the  key  that  we  owe  to  him 
From  the  jail  of  the  world  to  free  us. 

Drink,  drink. 
What  need  to  shrink^ 
When  the  lamps  alone  can  see  us  ? 

Drink,  drink,  as  I  quaff*  from  thine  eyes 

The  wine  of  a  soilor  tree, 
GKve  thy  smiles  to  the  god  of  the  grape  —  thy  si^^iS] 
Beloved  one,  give  to  me. 

Turn,  turn, 
My  glances  bum, 
And  thirst  for  a  look  from  thee ! 

As  the  song  ended,  a  group  of  three  maidens,  entwined  with  a  chain  of 
starred  flowers,  and  who,  while  they  imitated,  might  have  shamed  the 
Graces,  advanced  towards  him  in  the  gliding  measures  of  the  Ionian  dance; 
such  as  the  Nereids  wreathed  in  moonli^t  on  the  yellow  sands  of  the 
iBgean  wave ;  such  as  Cytherea  taught  her  handmaids  in  the  marriage- 
feast  of  Psyche  and  her  son. 

♦  Wblcb,  howcFer,  was  probably  the  porcelain  of  China  j  though  this  is  a 
which  admits  of  considerable  dispute. 

^ame  of  JSacchus,  from  Xvii»«  to  ^nb\Tvd,  to  TiV«iatt. 
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m  -vppMtM^  Ifacrf  wrettiied  tiietr  chaplet  nmnd  l&i  heaa  jrnoir 
ns,  myoaagBttt  of  the  three  proffered  him  the  bowl,  from  wtiidi  fhb 
or  Lesboi  fiMoned  and  sparkled.  The  youth  reoated  no  more,  lie 
d  HkB  intozioathig  cua  me  blood  mantled  fieicelv  through  hia  veinii 
kiik  upon  the  breast  it  the  nymph  who  sat  beaiae  hun,  and  turning 
wkftming  eyes  to  sedk  for  Arbacea,  whom  he  had  lost  in  the  whirl  J 
lOCiona,  ha  bdield  him  seated  beneath  a  canopy  at  the  upper  end  of 
»le,  and  gaiing  iq^  him  with  a  smile  that  encouraged  him  to  pleaaiBe» 
ibeld  mm,  but  not  as  he  had  hitherto  seen,  wiu  dark  and  sabto 
nts,  with  a  broodbg  and  solemn  brow :  a  robe  that  dazzled  the  sigliti 
Ided  was  its  wlutest  surface  with  gold  and  gems,  blazed  upon  ma 
ic  form,  white  roses,  alternated  with  the  emmld  and  the  ruby,  and 
1  tiara-like,  crowded  his  raven  locks.  He  appeared,  like  Ulysses,  to 
^ned  the  glonr  of  a  second  vouth-^his  Matures  seemed  to  have 
iffed  thou^t  for  beauty,  and  he  towered  amid  the  loveliness  that 
iSked  him,  m  all  the  beaming  and  relaxing  benignity  of  an  Qlympiaa 

link,  feast,  love,  my  pupil !"  said  he ;  **  blush  not  ttat  thou  ait  p«f- 
»  «nd  young.    That  wnich  thoii  art  thou  feelest  in  thy  veins— that 
thou  sbalt  be,  survey !" 

h  thishepoin^  to  a  recess,  and  the  eyes  of  Apnotdes,  following 
stare,  beheld  on  a  pedestal,  placed  between  the  statues  of  Baocfaiie 
lalk,  the  form  of  a  skeleton. 

ait  not,^  resumed  the  Egyptian  j  ''that  fiiendly  jguest  admonishes  w 
the  shortness  of  life,    from  its  jawa  I  hear  a  voice  tiiat  summooB  w 


OT." 


be  spoke,  a  fflroup  of  nymphs  surrounded  the  statue ;  they  laid  chap* 
n  its  pedestS,  and  while  the  cups  were  emptied  «iM  nffilBd  at  tut 
ig  board,  they  sang  the  following  strain :  — 

BACCHIC  HTMNS  TO  THE  IMAGE  OF  DEATH. 

1. 

Thou  art  in  the  land  of  the  shadowy  host, 

Thou  that  didst  drink  and  love ; 
By  the  solemn  river,  a  ^ding  ghost. 
But  thy  thought  is  ours  alMVe 

If  memory  yet  can  fly 
Back  to  the  eolden  uy. 
And  mourn  the  pfoasures  lost ! 
By  the  ruined  hall  these  flowers  we  lay, 

Where  thy  soul  once  held  it  palace ; 
When  the  rose  to  thy  scent  and  sight  was  gay^ 
And  the  smile  was  in  the  chalice, 

And  the  cithara's  silver  voice 
.  Could  bid  thy  heart  rejoice 
When  night  eclipsed  the  day. 

«  a  new  group,  advancmg,  turned  the  tide  of  the  music  into  a  qnickMr 
tore  joyous  strain :  -^ 

Death,  death  is  the  gloomy  shofe 

Where  we  all  sail;  ^ 

Soft,  sft,  thou  gliding  oar— 

Blow  soft,  sweet  gale. 
Chain  with  bright  wreaths  the  hoiVi| 

Yictimsifafi; 
Srer,  'mid  aong  and  Bofwen, 

rioiimgbouIdfaUt 
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Tmuing  for  a  momoit,  yet  quicktr  and  qmeker  danced  Ibe  ■&?« 
mui&s  — 

I 

Sinco  life  Hi  to  thort,  we  11  live  to  lingli 
Ah !  wherefiMre  wte te  a  iqiBiite ! 


If  voath^  the  cup  we  yet  ou  fiM^ 
Be  lofie  the  pearl  withk  it! 


A  third  band  no#  appnached  with  brimmiii|{  enps,  wbkk  they 
in  libatkin  npon  that  itnuofe  altar ;  and  eoce  more,  slow  and  solcn 
the  changend  melody  :--^ 


Tina  art  weleome,  €hiest  of  gloomy 

FkoM  the  iur  and  fearfid  sea ! 
When  the  last  roee  aheda  iu  bloom, 

Oar  board  ahall  be  apread  with  thee! 
All  hail,  dark  guest ! 

Who  hath  so  fair  a  plea 

Our  weloome  guest  to  be 

As  thou,  whose  solemn  hall 

At  last  shall  feast  us  all, 

ia  the  dim  and  dismal  coast? 

Long  vet  be  we  the  host ! 

Aad  thou.  Dead  Shadow,  thoUi 

All  joyless  though  thy  lurow^ 

Thou — but  our  passmg  gmettl 

At  ttif  moment,  she  who  sat  beside  Apscides  suddenly  took 
■ong:  — 

.  Qeppy  is  yet  our  doom, 

The  earth  and  the  sun  are  ours ! 
And  fiur  from  the  dreary  tomb 

Speed  the  wings  « the  rosy  Hoi4l* 
Sweet  is  for  thee  the  bowl, 

Sweet  are  thy  looks,  n^  lore ; 
I  fly  to  thy  tender  soul, 
As  the  bird  to  its  mated  dove! 
Take  me,  ah,  take ! 
ClaspM  to  thy  guardian  breast. 
Soft  let  me  smk  to  rest ; 

But  wake  me  —  ah,  wake. 
And  tell  me  with  words  and  sighs, 
But  more  with  thy  melting  eyes. 
That  my  sun  is  not  set  — 
That  the  torch  is  not  quenched  at  the  turn, 
That  we  lo?e,  and  we  breathe  and  bum. 
Tell  me  —  thou  loy'st  me  yet ! 


BOOK   II. 


"  Loeoi  tromescit,  toU  tnceoMO  lolo 
NotftTit  MiU,  dabia  quo  poBdw  daret 
Ae  fluctouiU  nmilb.'' 

S«nec.  Thyetlii,  ▼•  6M. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"a  fLAIH  HOVIS"  Dl  POMPUI  —  AKD  THK  OBNTLBMBir  OF  TBI  CLASSIC 

EINQ. 

To  one  of  those  parts  of  Pompeii  which  were  tenanted,  not  by  the 
Kvds  of  pleasure^  but  by  its  minions  and  its  victims  —  the  haunt  of 
gladiators  and  piixe-fightors  —  of  the  vicious  and  the  penniless — of  the 
■▼age  and  the  obscene'^  the  Alsatia  of  an  ancient  city  ^- we  are  now 
ttaosported. 

It  was  a  large  room,  that  opened  at  once  on  the  oonfined  and  crowded 
hne.  Before  the  threshold  were  a  group  of  men,  whose  iron  and  weU- 
Mnmg  muscles,  whose  short  and  Herculean  necks,  whose  hsrdy  and  reck- 
leu  countenances  bdicated  the  champions  of  the  arena.  On  a  shelf, 
without  the  shop,  were  ranged  jars  of  wine  and  oil,  and  right  over  this 
WIS  inserted,  in  the  wall,  a  coarse  painting,  which  exhibited  gladiators 
drinking,  so  ancient  and  so  venerable  is  the  custom  of  sisnsl  Within 
the  room  were  placed  several  small  tables,  arranged  some  what  in  the  mo- 
dem fiishion  of  "  boxes ;"  and  round  these  were  seated  several  knots  of 
meo,  some  drinking,  some  playing  at  dice,  some  at  that  more  skilful  ^me 
called  **duodeem  scriptc^/*  which  certain  of  the  blundering  learned  have 
mistaken  for  chess,  though  it  rather,  perhaps,  resembled  backgammon  of 
the  two,  and  was  usually,  though  not  always,  played  by  the  assistance  of 
dice.  The  hour  Was  in  the  early  forenoon,  and  nothing  better,  perhaps, 
than  that  unseasonable  time  itself  denoted  the  habitual  indolence  of  these 
ta?em*loungers.  Yet  despite  the  situation  of  the  house,  and  the  character 
of  its  inmates,  it  indicated  none  of  that  sordid  squalor  which  would  have 
characterized  a  similar  haunt  in  a  modern  city.  The  gay  disposition 
of  all  the  Pompeians,  who  sought,  at  least,  to  gratify  Uie  sense  even 
where  they  neglected  the  mind,  Was  typified  by  the  gaudv  colours  which 
decorated  the  walls,  and  the  shapes^,  fantastic,  but  not  inelegant,  in  which 
the-  lamps,  the  drinking  -cups,  the  commonest  household  utensils  were 
wrought 

"By  Pollux,"  said  one  of  the  gladiators,  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall 
of  the  threshold,  "  the  wine  thou  seilest  us,  old  Silenus,"  and  as  he  spoke 
he  slapped  a  portly  personage  on  the  back,  **  is  enough  to  thin  the  best 
blood  m  one's  veins." 

The  man  thus  caressingly  saluted,  and  whose  bared  arms,  white  apron, 
lod  k^s  and  napkin  tuck^  carelessly  within  his  girdle,  indVc^led.  \am\o 
Jio  the  ho0t  of  the  tavern,  was  already  passed  into  the  anlumn  oi  \ivB  "^ew** 
WA»  /bm  was  still  MO  robust  and  athletic  that  he  might  Yave  aheaswiV 
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eren  tho  sinewy  shapes  beside  lum,  8a?6  that  die  muscle  Iiftd  leeded,  tf 
it  were,  into  flesh,  that  the  cheeks  were  swelled  and  bloated,  and  the  in* 
creasing  stomach  threw  into  shade  the  vast  and  massive  chest  which  loee 
above  iu 

'^None  of  thy  scurrilous  blosterings  with  me,"  srawled  the  gigu* 
tic  landlord,  in  the  gentle  semiroar  of  an  insultea  tiger ;  ''my  wine 
is  good  enough  for  a  carcass  which  shall  bo  soon  soak  the  dust  of  the 
Spoharium."* 

**  Croakest  thou  thus,  old  raven !"  r^imed  the  gla^tor,  lan^iingsoQRiiiU 
ly ;  "  thou  shalt  live  to  hang  thyself  with  despite  when  thou  seest  me  win  the 
palm  crown :  and  when  I  get  the  purse  at  the  amphitheatre,  as  I  oerttinly 
shall,  ray  first  vow  to  Hercules  shall  be  to  forswear  thee  and  thy  vile  pol»' 
tion's  evermore." 

''Hear  to  him— hear  to  this  modest  Pyrgopolinices !  He  has  cer- 
tainly served  mider  Bombochides  Cluninstandysarchides,"  cried  the  hoetf 
"  Sporus,  Niger,  Tetraides,  he  declares  he  shall,  win  the  purse  from  yea* 
Why,  by  the  goos^  each  of  yoor  musciea  is  strong  enough  to  stifle  all  Us 
body,  or  /  know nothins  of  the  arena !" 

"*Ha  f ",  said  the  glamator,  cclonring  with  lising  ftny,  **  our  lanista  woikl 
tell  a  diflfeiient  story." 

"  What  story  waAd  he  teU  against  me,  vain  Lydon  ?"  said  Tetraides, 
frowning; 

"  Or  me^  ^o  nave  oonqoered  in  fifteen  fights  7"  said  the  gigantie  Nigeii 
stalking  up  to  the  gladiator.  •  . 

"  Or  me  ?"  grdntm  Sporus,  with  eyes  of  fire. 

"  Tush  I"  said  Lyddn,  folding  his  arms,  and  regarding  his  rivals  with  • 
reckless  air  of  defiance.  "  The  time  of  trial  will  soon  come:  keep  your 
valour  till  then." 

"  Ajj  do."  said  the  surly  host ;  **  and  if  I  press  down  my  thumb  to  save 
you,  may  toe  Fates  cut  my  thread. 

"  Tour  rope,  yOo  mean,"  said  Lydon,  sneeringly ;  "  here  is  a  sesterce  to 
buybne." 

The  Titan  wine-vender  seized  the  hand  extended  to  him,  and  griped  it 
in  so  stem  a  vice  that  the  blood  spirted  from  the  fing^B'  ends  over  the  gu- 
ments  of  the  bystanders. 

They  set  tip  a  savage  laugh. 

"I  will  teach  thee,  young  braggart,  to  play  the  Macedonian  with 
me.  1  am  no  puny  Persian,  I  warrant  thee !  What  man !  have  I  not 
fought  twenty  years  in  the  ring,  and  never  lowered  my  arms  onoef 
ana  have  I  not  received  the  rod  from  the  editor's  own  band  as  a  siga 
of  victory,  and  as  a  grace  to  retirement  on  my  laurels?  And  am  I 
now  to  be  lectured  by  a  boy  ?"  So  sajring,  he  flung  the  hand  firom  \am 
in  scorn. 

Without  changing  a  muscle,  but  with  the  same  smiling  face  with  whi/A 
he  had  previously  taunted  mine  host,  did  the  gladiator  hrave  the  painfiil 
grasp  he  had  undergone.  But  no  sooner  was  his  hand  releaaea,  than, 
crouching  for  one  moment  as  a  wild  cat  crouches,  you  might  see  his  hair 
bristle  on  his  head  and  beard,  and  with  a  fierce  and  shrill  yeU,  he  eprans^  on 
the  throat  of  the  giant  with  an  impetus  that  threw  him,  vast  and  sturdy  as 
he  was,  from  his  balance ;  and  down,  with  the  crash  of  a  falling  rock,  be 
fell,  while  over  him  fell  also  his  ferocious  foe. 

Our  host,  perhaps,  had  had  no  need  of  the  rope  so  kindly  reoonmieDdad 
to  him  by  Lydon,  had  he  remained  three  minutes  longer  in  that  |K>Bition ;  but, 

*  The  place  to  which  the  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  dragged  from  the  annt. 
f  Miles  OlorJOBUBy  Act  I.  As  mucfv  as  to  sa^  in  VM^tn  ^^aa^^^  Ha  baa  seried  uadu 
Bombagtee  Furioao  " 
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•omraeBed  to  Iub  asnstaiiee  by  the  noise  of  his  fiEiU,  a  woman,  who  had  hi- 
tborto  kei^t  in  an  inner  apartment,  rushed  to  the  scene  of  battle.  This  new 
^j  was  in  faenelf  a  match  for  the  gladiator ;  she  was  tall,  lean,  and  with 
anus  that  could  give  other  than  son  embraces.  In  fact^  the  gentle  help- 
mate of  Buifaa^he  wine-sfiUer  had,  like  himself,  fought  m  the  lists,'*'  nay, 
mderthe  emperor's  eye^  And  Burbo  himself*^  Burbo,  the  unconquered 
in  the  field, — according  to  report,  now  and  then  3rielded  the  palm  to  his 
soft  Stratonice«  -This  sweet  creature  no  sooner  saw  the  imminent  peril  that 
awiaitodlier  worse  bal(  than  witftwrut  other  weapons  than  those  with  which 
Katora  had  provided  her,  she  darted  upon  the  incumbent  gladiator,  and 
dasping  him  round  the  waist  with  her  long  and  8nak&>like  arms,  lifted  him 
with  a  sudden  wrench  from  the  body  of  her  husband,  leaving  only  his  hands 
still  clinging  to  the  throat  of  his  foe.  So  have  we  seen  a  dog  snatched  by 
the  hino-legs  fi:om  the  strife  with  a  fkUen  rival,  in  the  arms  of  some  envious 
groom ;  so  nave  we  seen  one>half  of  him  high  in  air-* passive  and  ofience 
HHh-^while  the  other  half,  head,  teeth,  eyes,  claws,  seemed  buried  and  ingulf^ 
ed  in  the  mangled  and  prostrate  enemy.  Meanwhile  thejoladiators,  lapped 
■bd  pampered  and  glutted  upon  blood,  crowded  delighted^  round  (iie  com- 

^  batants  —  their  nostrils  distended,  their  lips  grinning,  their  eyes  gloatingly 
ined  on  the  bloodv  throat  of  the  one,  and  the  indented  talons  of  the  other. 
"Haba  /(  he  has  got  it !)  habet  /'*  cried  they,  with  a  sort  of  yell,  rub- 
ting  their  nervous  hands. 

'OrToit  habeo,  ye  liars !  I  have  not  got  iti"  shouted  the  host,  as  with  a 
oighty  eflS>rt  he  wrenched  himself  from  those  deadly  hands,  and  rose  to 
lis  ieeC  breathless,  panting,  lacerated,  bloody ;  and  m>ntmg  with  reeling 
«f se  the  glaring  look  and  ginning  teeth  of  his  baffled  foe,  now  struggling 
(viit  stmg^ng  with  disdam)  in  the  gripe  of  the  sturdy  amazon. 

**  Fair  j^ay,"  cried  the  gladiators,  "  one  to  one*}"  and  crowding  round 
Indoor  and  the  woman,  tiie^  separated  our  pleasing  host  fiom  his  courteous 
gaest 

But  Lydon,  feeling  ashamed  at  his  present  position,  and  endeavouring  in 
vam  to  shake  olTthe  ^sp  of  the  vira^,  slipped  his  hand  into  his  giidle,  and 
drew  forth  a  short  kmfe.    So  menacmg  was  his  look,  so  brightly  gleamed 

'  the  blade,  that  Stratonice,  who  was  used  only  to  the  fistic  methods  of  bat- 
tle, started  back  in  alarm. 

**  Ohjgods  \"  cried  she,  "  the  rufiian  !  he  has  concealed  weapons !    Is  that 

ftir?    Is  that  like  a  gentleman  and  a  gladiator  ?    No,  indeed,  I  scorn  such 

ftUowB !"    With  that  she  contemptuously  turned  her  back  on  the  gladia- 

toc.  and  hastened  to  examine  the  condition  of  her  husband. 

Bai  hOj  as  much  inured  to  these  constitutional  exercises  as  an  English 

,   boll-dog  IS  to  a  contest  with  a  more  gentle  antagonist,  had  already  recovered 

pkhimselL    The  purple  hues  rccededfrom  the  crimson  surface  of  nis  check, 

^  tbe  veins  of  the  forehead  retired  into  their  wonted  size.  He  shook  himself 
with  a  complacent  grunt,  satisfied  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  then  looking 
•t  Ida  foe  from  head  to  foot  with  an  air  of  more  approbation  than  he  had 

I  erw  bestowed  upon  him  before — 

f     "By  Castor,"  said  he,  '* thon art  a  stronger  fellow  than  I  took  thee  for ! 

^  I  see  tnou  art  a  man  of  merit  and  virtue ;  give  me  thy  hand,  my  hero." 
''JoUy  old  Burbot"  cried  the  gladiatore,  applauding,  *' stanch  to  the 
backbone —  give  him  thy  hand,  Lydon." 

**  Oh  to  be  sure,"  said  the  gladiator ;  "  but  now  I  have  tasted  his  blood, 
I  hmg  to  lap  the  whole  — " 

<*  Per  Herde !"  returned  mine  host,  quite  unmoved,  **  that  is  the  true 
gladiator  feeling.  Pollux !  to  think  what  good  training  may  make  a  man ; 
why  a  beast  could  not  be  fiercer !'' 

*Trt^  onlr  tMd  women  Bometimm  fight  In  the  amphitheatres,  bul  eveBi  \Vvoae  o^  iisJtt\* 
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"  A  beast,  O  dullard !  we  beat  the  beasts  hollow !"  cried  T^raides. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Stratonice,  who  was  now  employed  in  smootl 
ber  hair  and  adjusting  her  locks ;  '*  If  ye  are  all  good  friends  again, 
commend  you  to  be  quiet  and  orderly :  for  some  young  noblemen, ; 
natrons  and  backers,  have  sent  to  say  they  will  come  here  to  pay  you  a 
^-  they  wish  to  see  you  more  at  their  ease  than  at  the  schools,  before 
make  up  their  bets  on  the  great  fight  at  the  amphitheatre.    So  they  all 
come  to  m^  house  for  that  purpose ;  they  know  we  only  receive  the 
gladiators  m  Pompeii —  our  society  is  very  select,  praised  be  the  go 

"  Yes,"  continued  Burbo,  drinking  off  a  bowl,  or  rather  a  pail,  of  ^ 
*'  a  man  who  has  won  my  laurels,  can  only  encourage  the  brave.  Ly 
drink,  my  boy ;  may  you  have  an  honourable  old  age  like  mine !" 

*'  Come  here,"  said  Stratonice,  drawing  her  husband  to  her  afibctioni 
by  the  ears,  in  that  caress  which  TibidluB  has  so  prettily  described|  **< 
here!" 

**  Not  so  hard,  she-wolf,  thou  art  worse  than  the  gladiator,"  mimii 
the  hu^  jaws  of  Burbo. 

**  Hist !"  saidihej  whispering  bun :  ^  Calenna  has  just  stolen  in,  diiga 
by  the  back  way ;  I  hope  he  has  brou^t  the  sesterces.'* 

"  Ho !  ho !  I  will  join  him,"  said  Buibo ;  **  meanwhile.  I  say,  ke 
sharp  eye  on  the  cups,  attend  to  the  score.  Let  them  ncit  cheat  tnee,  i 
they  are  heroes  to  be  sure,  but  then  they  are  arrant  rogues ;  Cacus  ws 
tl^ng  to  tibem." 

'* Never  fear  me,  fool,"  was  the  comogal  reply;  and  Bubo,  sati 
with  the  dear  assurance,  strode  throng  the  apoitaient,  and  aoug|hl 
penetralia  of  his  house. 

"  So  those  soft  patrons  are  coming  to  look  at  our  nosdes,"  said  Ni 
*  'who  sent  to  previse  thee  of  it,  my  mistress  7" 

"  Lepidus.  He  brin|«  with  him  Clodins,  th«  snzest  better  in  Pen 
and  the  young  Greek  dlaucus.'' 

**  A  wager  on  a  wager,"  cried  Tetraidet ;  ''  Olodins  bets  on  mi 
twenty  sesterces  I  what  say  you,  Lydon  7" 

*^  He  bets  on  me  P*  said  Lydon. 

*'  No,  on  me,"  grunted  Sporus. 

"  Dolts,  do  you  think  he  would  prefer  any  of  you  to  Niger  7"  sail 
athletic,  thus  modestly  naming  himself. 

'*  WelL  well,"  said  Stratomce,  as  she  pierced  a  huge  amphora  fo: 
guests,  who  had  now  seated  themselves  oefore  one  of  the  tables,  ^  j 
men  and  brave,  as  ye  all  think  yourselves,  which  of  you  will  figh 
Niimidian  Hon,  in  case  no  male&ctor  should  be  found  to  deprive  you  o 
option?" 

"  I  who  have  escaped  your  arms,  stout  Stratonice,"  said  Ljrdon,  '*  i 
safely,  I  think,  encounter  the  lion." 

"But  tell  me,"  said  Tetraides,  "where  is  that  pretty  young  sla 
yours,  the  blind  girl,  with  bright  eyes  ?  I  have  not  seen  her  m  a  long  t 

**  Oh !  she  is  too  delicate  for  you,  my  son  of  Neptune,"*  said  the  ho 
"  and  too  nice  even  for  us,  I  think.  We  send  her  into  the  town  t 
flowers  and  sing  to  the  ladies ;  she  makes  us  more  money  so  thai 
would  by  waiting  on  you.  Besides,  she  has  often  other  emplojrments  i 
lie  under  the  rose." 

"  Other  employments !"  said  Niger ;  "  why,  she  is  too  young  for  tl 

**  Silence,  beast!"  said  Stratonice;  " you  think  there  is  no  play  bv 
Corinthian.  If  Nydia  were  twice  the  age  she  is  at  present,  she  wov 
equally  fit  for  Vesta,  poor  girl" 

^  But  hark  ye,  Stratonice,"  said  Lydon ;  **  how  didst  thou  come 

*  Son  of  Neptune,  a  Latin  phraae  fot  «L\»VteioxttfexQtNa\a  Wto«. 
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^     ^BBfleanddelioitaasIave?  she  were  more  meet  for  the  handmaid  of  soma 

^      nch  matron  of  Rome  than  for  thee." 

I  **  That  is  tkue,^  retmned  Stratonice,  "and  some  day  or  other  I  shall 

inake  my  fortone  by  ^selling  her.    How  came  I  by  Njrdia,  thou  askest  7" 
«  Ay.»  ' 
''Why,  thou  seest,  my  skire  Staphyla-^thou  rememberest  Staphyla, 
ITwer?" 

^  Ay,  a  laise-handed  wench,  with  a  face  like  a  comic  mask.    How  should 
I  fi>rjB«t  her,  by  Pluto!  whose  handmaid  she  doubtless  is  at  this  moment" 

'"TuBh,  brute! — Well,  Staphyla  died  one  day,  and  a  £[reat  loss  she 
was  to  me,  and  I  wei^  into  the  market  to  buy  me  another  slave.  But,  by 
thegodSjthey  were  all  erown  so  dear  since  I  had  boudit  i)oor  Staphyla,  and 
BMney  was  so  scarce,  uat  I  was  about  to  leave  the  place  in  despair,  when  a 
merchant  plucked  me  br  the  robe :  '  Mistress,*  said  he, '  dost  thou  want  a 
slave  cbei^  ?  I  have  a  dbild  to  sell,  a  bargain.  ^  She  is  but  little,  and  ahnost 
^  tn  m&nt,  it  is  true ;  but  she  is  auick  and  quiet,  docile  and  clever,  sing 
wdl,  and  broiders,  and  is  of  good  blood,  I  assure  you.'  —  ^  Of  what  country  If 
nidi. — ' Thessalian.'  Now  I  knew  the  Thessalians  were  acute  and 
gentle :  so  I  said  I  would  see  the  girl.  I  found  her  just  as  you  see  her  now« 
tcuoely  smaller  and  scarcely  younger  in  appearance.  She  looked  patient 
tad  resigned  enonsh,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom  and  her  eyes 
downoast  I  askedthe  meirhant  his  price ;  it  was  moderate,  and  I  bought 
hn  at  once.  The  merchant  brought  her  to  my  house,  and  disappearea  in 
«B  instant  Well,  my  finends,  gaess  my  astonishment  when  I  found  she 
WMB  blind.  Eb!  hat  aelevor/TOllowthat  merchant!  I  ran  at  once  to  the 
magistrate's^  but  tbe  zogue  was  already  gone  from  Pompeii.  So  I  was 
Ibfeed  to  go  home  in  a  yery  ill  humour,  I  assure  you ;  and  the  poor  surl  felt 
the  eflbcts  of  it  too.  But  it  was  not  her  fault  that  she  was  blind,  for  ^e  had 
been  so  from  her  birth.  By  desoes  we  got  reconciled  to  our  purchase.  True, 
sbe  had  not  the  strength  of  Staphy&,  and  was  of  very  little  use  in  tho 
hoBse,  but  she  could  soon  find  her  way  about  the  town  as  well  as  if  she  had 
tile  eyes  of  Ajsus  ;  and  when  one  morning  she  brought  us  home  a  handful 
<f  sesterces,  wnich  she  said  she  had  got  from  selling  some  flowers  she  had ' 

Rth^red  in  our  poor  little  garden,  we  tiiought  the  gods  had  sent  her  to«uu 
I  fiom  that  time  we  let  her  go  out  as  she  likes,  nlling  her  basket  with 
lJ  hirers  which  she  wreathes  into  garlands  after  the  l%essalian  fashion, 
^  ivUch  pleases  the  gallants ;  and  the  great  people  seem  to  take  a  fancy  to 
?  her,  for  they  always  pay  her  more  than  they  do  any  other  flower-girl,  and 
L  ^  brings  all  of  it  home  to  us,  which  is  more  than  any  other  slave  would 
do.    Sol  work  for  myself,  but  I  shall  soon  afibrd  from  her  earnings  to  buy 


nasecret." 
\       <*  That  is  a  secret — what !"  cried  Lydon,  **  art  thou  turned  sphinx  ?" 

*  i       "  Splunz,  nq  —  why  sphinx  ?• 

^i       ''Cease  thy  gabble,  good  mistress,  and  bring  us  our  meat — I  am 

ff  faonflry,"  said  Sporus,  impatiently. 

' '       "  Aiid  I  too,"  echoed  the  giim  Niger,  whetting  his  knife  on  the  palm  of 

I  ^   Us  hand. 
I      The  amazon  stalked  away  to  the  kitchen,  and  soon  returned  with  a  tray 
I   liden  vnth  large  pieces  of  meat,  haif-raw ;  for  so,  as  now,  (fid  the  heroes 
*    «f  the  prize-flgnt  tmagme  they  best  sustained  their  hardihood  and  ferocity : 

*  I     *  The  ThessaHan  slave  merchBnta  wen  celetnvted  far  pixrie\n\ng  penoTia  ot  WtOci. vttl 
I   fdneaiioay  thegr  did  not  aJwajB  ague  those  of  (heir  own  countzy.   Ai\sco^\v*.tv«a  btv^«» 
1  mmiyMithMffppto  (prorerbmr  tteachetouB)  for  theix  nnquencbaJQle  dQ«Vi«  ol  ^gua 

g.  4Fibia  barter  of  Omsb. 
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^y  drew  round  the  table  with  the  eyee  of  ftmiwhed  wohret— the  meit 
Tanished,  the  wine  flowed.  So  leave  we  those  important  jpnooages  of 
cUasic  life^  to  follow  the  steps  of  ^urbo.  f 


CHAPTER  n. 

TWO  W0&TRIB8. 

Ill  the  earlier  times  of  Rome,  the  priesthood  wai  a  profession,  not  of 
lucre,  but  of  honour ;  it  was  embraced  by  the  noblest  citizens  — it  was  fot- 
bidden  to  the  plebeians.  Afterward,  and  long  previous  to  the  present  date, 
it  was  equally  open  to  all  ranks ;  at  least  that  part  of  the  profession  which 
mnbiaced  the  flamines,  or  priests,  not  ojtreligion  generally,  but  of  pecoliir 

eods.  Even  the  priest  oi  Jupiter  (the  Fmmen  Dialis,)  preceded  by  a 
Btor,  and  entitled  by  his  ofiice  to  the  entrance  of  the  senate,  at  first'ths 
especial  disnitary  of  the  patricians,  was  subsequently  the  choice  of  the 
f^ple.  The  less  national  and  less  honoured  deities  were  usiudly  served 
oy  plebeian  ministers,  and  many  embraced  the  profession,  as  now  the 
Catholic  Christians  enter  the  monastic  fraternity,  IcSss  from  the  impidse 
of  devotion  than  tiie  suggestions  of  a  calcinating  poverty.  Thus  Calenus, 
the  priest  of  Isis,  was  or  the  bwest  ori^n.  His  relations,  though  not  his 
parents,  were  freedmen.  He  had  received  frem  them  a  liberal  edncatioo, 
and  from  his  father  a  small  patrimony,  which  he  had  soon  exhausted.  He 
embraced  the  priesthood  as  a  last  resource  from  distress.  Whatever  the 
state  emoluments  of  the  sacred  profession,  which  at  that  time  were  prob» 
ably  small,  the  officers  of  a  popular  temple  could  never  complain  of  the 
profits  of  their  calling.  There  is  no  profession  so  lucrative  as  that  which 
practises  on  the  superstition  of  the  multitude. 

Calenus  had  but  one  surviving  relative  at  Pompeii,  and  that  was  Burbo. 
•Various  dark  and  disreputable  ties,  stronger  than  those  of  blood,  united 
toother  their  hearts  and  interest ;  and  often  the  minister  of  Isis  stole  dis- 
guised and  furtively  from  the  supposed  austerity  of  his  devotions  —  and 
sliding  through  the  back-door  of  tne  retired  gladiator,  a  man  infamous  alike 
by  vices  and  by  pr<lfession,  rejoiced  to  throw  off  the  last  ra^of  an  hypocrisy 
which,  but  for  the  dictates  ot  avarice,  his  ruling  passion,  would  at  all  times 
have  sat  clumsily  upon  a  nature  too  brutal  for  even  the  mimciy  of  vir- 
tue. 

Wrapped  in  one  of  those  large  mantles  which  came  in  use  among  the 
Romans  in  proportion  as  tiiey  dismissed  the  toga,  whose  ample  folds  well 
concealed  the  form,  and  in  which  a  sort  of  hood  (attached  to  it)  afibrded 
BO  less  a  security  to  the  features,  Calenns  now  sat  in  the  small  and  private 
chamber  of  the  wine-seller,  from  which  a  small  faux,  or  passage,  ran  at 
once  to  that  back  entrance  with  which  nearly  all  the  houses  oi  Pompeii 
were  furnished. 

Opposite  to  him  sat  the  sturdy  Burbo,  carefully  counting,  on  a  table  be- 
tween them,  a  little  pile  of  coins  which  the  priest  had  iust  poured  from  his 
purse,  for  purses  were  as  common  then  as  now,  with  this  difi^nce  —  they 
were  usually  better  furnished ! 

**  Yoti  see,"  said  Calenus,  '^  that  we  pay  you  handsomely,  and  you  ought 
to  thank  me  for  recommending  you  to  so  advantageous  a  market" 

"  I  do,  my  cousin,  I  do,"  rephed  Burbo,  afiectionately,  as  he  swept  the 
coins  into  a  leathern  receptacle,  which  he  then  deposited  in  his  girdle,  draw- 
ing  the  buckle  around  his  capacious  wai&l  Tc\ote  c\Q&CiVj  \hAn  he  was  wont 
io  ap  in  the  lax  hours  of  his  domesUc  avocaXiQiDlk  \  "  wAVj  \«A>^^Saaa^ vd^ 
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Myn.  or  wbaterer  «iClieir  ^podi  there  may  be  in  Egypt,  my  little  Nydia  is  a 
▼eiY  Heepexidee,  a  garden  ef  gold,  to  me.** 

"Sha  Binge  well,  and  plays  like  a  muse,"  returned  Cslenus;  ''thoeo 
are  virtiies  tnat  he  who  emptoys  me  idways  pays  liberally." 

**  He  is  a  god,"  cried  Burbo,  enthusiastically ;  "  every  rich  man  who  is 
generous  desenree  to  be  worshipped.  But  come,  a  cup  of  wine,  old  friend-— 
tell  me  more  about  it  What  does  she  dot  she  is  lightened,  talks  of  her 
oath,  and  reveals  nothing.'* 

**  Nor  Willi,  by  my  right  band ;  I  too  have  taken  that  terrible  oath  of 
secrecy." 
'*  Oath !  what  are  oaths  to  men  like  us?" 

**  True,  oaths  of  a  common  ftshion ;  but  this  — ^  and  the  stalwart  priest 
shuddered  as  he  spoke.  **  Yet,"  he  continued,  in  emptjring  a  huge  cup  of  . 
unmixed  wine,  "  I  will  own  to  thee,  that  it  is  not  so  ^uch  the  oath  that  I 
dread  as  the  vengeance  of  him  who  proposed  it  By  the  gods !  he  is  a 
nigjhty  sorcerer,  and  could  draw  my  confession  from  the  moon  did  I  dare 
to  make  it  to  her.  Talk  no  more  of  this.  By  Pollux,  wild  as  those  bao- 
quets  are  which  I  enjoy  with  him,  I  am  never  quite  at  my  ease  there.  I 
love,  my  boy,  one  joUy  hour  with  thee,  and  one  of  the  plain^  unsophisticated, 
hugiing  gMis  that  I  meet  in  this  chamber,  all  smoke-dned  though  it  be, 
b«&r  t&m  whole  ni^ts  of  those  magnificent  debauches." 

**  Ho !  sayest  thou  so!  to-morrow  night,  please  the  gods,  we  will  have, 
thenLasnng  carousal." 

^  With  au  my  heart,"  said  the  priest,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  drawing 
limself  nearer  to  the  table. 

At  this  moment  they  heard  a  slight  noise  at  the  door,  as  of  one  feeling  the 
handle.    The  priest  lowered  the  cowl  over  his  head. 

**  Tush !"  wnispered  the  host,  *'  it  is  but  the  blind  girl,"  as  Nydia  opened 
the  door  and  entered  the  apartment 

"  Ho !  girl,  and  how  dost  thou  ?  thou  lookest  pale —  thou  hast  kept  late 
revels.  No  matter,  the  young  must  be  aiways  the  young,"  said  Burbo, 
encoura^gly. 

The  girl  made  no  answw,  but  she  dfopped  on  one  of  the  seats  with  atf 
air  of  lassitude.  Her  colour  went  and  came  rapidly ;  she  beat-  the  floor 
impatiently  with  her  small  feet,  then  she  suddenly  raised  her  face,  and  said, 
with  a  determined  vcHce,  — 

''Master,  you  may  starve  me  if  you  vtrill,  you  may  beat  me,  you  may 
threaten  me  with  de^th,  but  I  will  go  no  more  to  that  unholy  place." 

"  How,  fool !"  said  Burbo,  in  a  savage  voice,  and  his  heavy  brows 
met  darkly  over  his  fierce  and  bloodshot  eyes ;  '*  how,  rebellious !  take 
ctre," 
**!  have  said  it,"  said  the  poor  girl,  crossing  her  hands  on  her  breast 
*'What!  my  modest  one,  sweet  vestal,  Uiou  wilt  go  no  more?  very 
well,  thou  shaft  be  carried." 

''I  will  raise  the  city  with  my  cries,  said  she,  passionately,  and  the  colour 
mounted  to  her  brow.  / 

"  We  will  take  care  of  that,  too,  — thou  shalt  go  gagged." 
''Then  may  the  gods  help  me,"  said  Nydia,  rising;  "I  will  appeal  to 
the  magistrates." 

"  Tkine  oath,  remember  /"  said  a  hollow  voice,  as  for  the  first  time  Ca- 
lenus  joined  in  the  djalogue. 

At  those  words,  a  trembling  shook  the  frame  of  the  unfortunate  girl ;  she 
clasped  her  hands  imploringly.  "  Wretch  that  I  am !''  cried  she,  and  burst 
violently  idto  sobs.  P 

Whether  or  not  it  was  the  sound  of  that  vehement  sorrow  w\i\0[i\)iQiVi^DX 
the  gentle  Stratoaice  to  the  spot,  her  grisly  form  at  ik^  mooieiA  a:^^Q»t^ 
ia  thedliMmhen 


•^5 
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^  How  now,  vfhai  hast  thou  been  doing  with  my  alaye^  brote  V  siid  As, 
rily,  to  Burba 

Be  duiet,  wife,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  half  sullen,  half  timid ;  '^you  want 
new  giraleB  and  fine  clothes,  do  you?  Wdl,  then,  take  care  of  your  daye, 
or  you  may  want  them  long,  rce  eapUi  fuo — vengeance  on  ^y  head, 
%¥retched  one !" 

**  What  is  this  ?''  said  the  hag^  looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

Nvdia  started,  as  by  a  sudden  impulse,  from  the  wall,  aninst  which  she 
had  leaned ;  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  ofStratonice ;  we  embraced  her 
knees,  and  looking  up  at  her  with  those  sightless  but  touching  eyee,— 

**  O,  my  mistress !"  sobbed  she,  "  you  are  a  woman,  you  have  had  sisterB, 

£ou  have  been  young  like  me ;  fed  for  me,  saye  me  J  I  will  go  to  those 
orrible  feasts  no  more." 

''Stuff!"  said  the  hag,  dragging  her  up  rudely  by  one  of  those  delicate 
hands,  fit  for  no  harsher  labour  than  that  of  weaving  the  flowers  whidi 
made  her  pleasure  or  her  trade ;  "  stuff,  ^ese  fine  scruples  are  not  for 
•laves." 

"Hark  ye,"  said  Buibo,  drawmg  forth  his  purse,  and  chinklins  its  ooh* 
tents ;  ''you  hear  this  music,  wife  ?  by  Pollux,  if  you  do  not  break  in  yoD 
colt  with  a  tiffht  rein,  you  will  hear  it  no  more." 

'iThe  girl  is  tired,"  said  Stnrtonice,  noddmg  to  Calenus ;  "  she  wOl  be 
*  more  docue  when  you  next  want  her." 

"  You!  you!  who  is  here?"  cried  Nydia,  casting^ her  eyes  round  the 
apartment  with  so  fearful  and  straining  a  smrvey  that  Calenus  rose  in  alarm  - 
from  his  seat 

"  She  must  see  with  those  eyes !"  muttered  he. 

"Who  is  here?  Speak,  in  Heaven's  name!  Ah,  if  you  were  blind 
like  me,  you  would  be  less  cruel,"  said  she ;  and  she  again  burst  into 
tears. 

^Take  her  away,"  said  Burbo,  impatiently;  ''I  hate  these  whimpe^ 
incs." 

u  Come,"  said  Stratonice,  pushing  the  poor  child  by  the  shoulders. 

Nydia  drew  herself  aside,  with  an  air  to  which  resolution  gave  dignity. 

"  H^ar  me,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  served  you  faithfully  —  I,  who  was 
brought  up — ah !  my  mother,  my  poor  mother !  didst  thou  dream  I  shouM 
come  to  this  ?"  She  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes  and  proceeded — "  com- 
mand me  in  au^t  else,  and  I  will  obey ;  but  I  tell  you  now,  hard,  storn, 
and  inexorable  as  you  are^ — I  tell  you  that  I  will  go  there  no  more ;  or  if  I 
amfbrced  there,  that  I  will  implore  the  mercy  of  the  pnetor  himself — I 
have  said  it ;  hear  me,  ye  gods,  I  swear!" 

The  hag's  eyes  glowed  with  fire ;  she  seized  the  child  by  the  hair  with 
one  hand,  and  raised  on  hish  the  other —  that  formidable  right  hand,  the 
.  least  blow  of  which  seemed  capable  to  crush  the  frail  and  delicate  form 
that  trembled  in  her  grasp.  That  thought  itself  appeared  to  strike  her,  lor 
she  suspended  the  blow,  changed  her  purpose,  and  dragging  Nydia  to  the 
wall,  seized  from  a  hook  a  rope,  often,  alas !  applied  to  a  similar  purpose; 
and  the  next  moment  the  shrill,  the  agonized  ehneks  of  the  blind  giri  rang 
piercingly  through  the  house. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OLAVCUa  MAKES  A  tURCHASB  THAT  AFTERWARD  COSTS  HIM  DSAB* 

Hollo,  my  brave  fellows  \"  ea\d  'Lemdiwa,  a\oQ»v«^^\Ba  V^^  ^a  \a 
watered  the  low  doorway  of  the  house  of  "BuxVio^^^  yi^\m«^  cnoi^Vc^ 
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wiiieh  of  joa  most  honoiin  your  lanista."  The  gladi&ton  zose  fiom  the 
table,  in  respect  to  three  gallants,  known  to  be  among  the  gayest  and  richest 
youths  of  Fompeii,  and  whose  voioes  were  therefore  the  dispensers  of  am- 
phithefttncal  rqratatioii. 

^What  fine  animals!'*  said  Clodius  to  Glaucus;  "worthy  to  ha 
l^adiatoiB." 

**  It  is  a  pity  they  are  not  warriors,"  returned  Qlaucus. 

A  singular  thing  it  was  to  see  the  dainty  and  fastidious  Lepidus,  whom 
in  a  banquet  a  ray  of  daylight  seemed  to  blind,  whom  in  the  bath  a  breeze 
of  t&r  seemed  to  blast,  in  whom  Nature  seemed  twisted  and  perverted 
from  every  natuld  impulse,  and  curdled  into  one  dubious  thing  of  eflfemi- 
nscy  and  grt ;  — a  singular  thing  was  it  to  see  this  Lepidus,  now  all  eager- 
ness, and  ener^,  and  life,  pattin^  the  vast  shoulders  of  the  gladiators  with 
A  blanched  andgirlish  hano,  feelmg  with  mincing  gripe  their  great  brawn 
ttid  iron  muscles,  all  lost  in  calculating  admiration  at  that  mannoo4  which 
hs  had  spent  his  life  in  carefully  banis&og  from  himself 

So  havfiwe  seen,  at  this  da/,  the  beardless  flutterers  of  the  saloons  of 
London  tflonging  round  the  heroes  of  Fivesconrt — so  have  we  seen  th^a 
admire,  and  gaze,  and  calculate  a  bet — so  have  we  seen  meet  together  in 
bficrous  yet  in  melancholy  assembla^  the  two  extremes  of  civilized 
•ode^r — the  patrons  of  pleasure  and  its.  slaves —  vilest  of  all  slaves,  al 
ODce  ferocious  and  mercenary ;  male  prostitutes,  who  sdl  their  strength  an 
nomen  do  their  beauty ;  beasts  in  act,  but  outdoing  the  beasts  in  motive, 
fir  the  last  at  least  do  not  mangle  themselves  for  money ! 

*^  Ha !   Nifier,  how  willjrou  fight  V*  said  Lepidus,  **  and  with  whomt^  ^ 

**  Sporus  challenges  me/*  said  the  grim  giant ;  *'  we  shall  fight  to  th«  ' 
fletth,  I  hope." 

**  Ah !  to  be  sore,"  grunted  Sporus,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  small  eye. 

^  He  takes  the  sword,  I  the  net  and  the  trident :  it  will  be  rare  sport  I 
liope  the  survivor  will  have  enough  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  crowBb** 

^  Never  fear,  we  'U  fill  the  purse,  my  Hector,"  said  Clodius ;  "  let  me  see^ 
joa  fi^t  against Ni^r?  Qlaucus,  a  bet;  I  back  Niger." 

"^  I  told  you  so,"  cned  Niger,  exiutingly.  "  Tfle  nome  Clodius  knows  lab " 
eoont  yourself  dead  alreadv,  my  Sporus." 

Clooius  took  out  his  tablet,  "  A  bet,  ten  sestertia.'*'   What  say  yoid?* 

**  So  be  it,"  said  Glaucus  ;  "  but  whom  have  we  here  ?  I  never  saw  thifi 
h«ro  before ;"  and  he  glanced  at  Lydon,  <whose  limbs  were  slighter  than 
those  of  his  companions,  and  who  hsul  something  of  grace,  and  something 
9?en  of  noble,  in  hia  face,  which  his  profession  hacT  nbt  yet  wholly  des« 
troted. 

"  It  is  Lydon,  a  youngster,  practised  only  with  the  wooden  sword  as  yet,*^ 
uswered  Niger,  condescendingly ;  '*  but  he  has  the  true  blood  in  him,  and 
has  challenged  Tetraides." 

**  He  chaUenged  tne,"  said  Lydon :  "  I  accept  the  offer."  • 

**  And  how  do  you  fight  7"  asked  Lepidus.  "  Chut,  my  boy,  wait  a  while 
before  you  contend  with  Tetraides."    Lydon  smiled  disdainfully.  g 

**  Is  ne  a  citizen  or  a  slave  ?"  said  Clodius.  V 

"  A  citizen,  we  are  all  citizens  here,"  quoth  Niger. 

**  Stretch  out  your  arm,  my  Lydon,"  said  Lepidus,  with  the  air  of  a 
eonnoisseur. 

The  gladiator,  with  a  si^ificant  glance  at  his  companions,  extended  an 
•nn  which,  if  not  so  hu^  m  its  girth  as  those  of  his  comrades,  was  so  firm 
b  its  muscles,  so  beautifully  symmetrical  in  its  proportions,  that  the  three 
Tisiters  uttered  simultaneously  an  admiring  exclamation. 

**  Well,  man,  what  is  your  weapon  7"  said  Clodius^  tablet  mVnA!^. 

*  A  little  more  than  eighty  pounds,  « 
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**  We  are  to  ^ht  first  with  the  cestus,  afterward,  if  both-  surnve^  iritk 
swords,''  MtumeclTetraides,  sharply,  and  with  an  envious  seowL 

'^With  the  cestus?"  cried  Glaucus,  "there  you  are  wron£,LydQB. 
The  cestus  is  the  Greek  iashion ;  I  know  it  well.  You  shouldiwTe  «b- 
couraged  flesh  for  that  conteet;  yon  are  far  too  thin  for  it— •.▼oid  tke  sit- 
tus." 

'*  I  cannot,"  said  Lydon. 

''Andwhjr?" 

''  I  have  said,  because  he  has  challen^  meu 

''But  he  will  not  hold  you  to  the  precise  weapon." 

"  My  h9nour  holds  me !"  returned  Lydon,  proudly. 

"  I  bet  on  Tetiuides  two  to  one,  at  the  cestus,"  said  Olodhis;  ^  shaflit 
-be?  Lepidus,  even  betting,  with  swords.** 

"  If  you  five  me  three  to  one,  I  will  not  take  the  odds,"  said  Lepidol^ 
"**  Lydon  wul  never  come  to  the  swords.  *  You  are  mighty  oourteous.*'    ' 

'*  What  say  you,  Glaucus  ?**  said  Clodius, 

^  I  will  take  the  odds  three  to  one." 

•**  Ten  sestertia  to  thirty  ?"  * 

^«  Yes."* 

Clodius  wrote  the  bet  in  his  book^ 

^  Pardon  me,  noble  sponsor  mine,"  said  Lvdon,  m  a  low  voice  to  Gtaih 
CUB ;  "  bilt  how  much  thmk  you  the  victor  will  gain  ?" 

"  How  much  ?  why,  perhaps,  seven  sestertia." 

"  You  are  sure  it  will  be  as  much  ?" 

^  At  least.  But  out  on  you !  are  yeu  thmking  of  the  nioBey,  and  not 
the  honour?  Oh  {  Romans,  everywhere  ye  are  Romans." 

A  blush  mantled  over  the  bronzed  cheek  of  the  gladiator. 

''  Do  not  wron^  me,  noble  Glaucus ;  I  think  of  both ;  but  I  should  nefer 
have  been  a  gladiator  but  for&e  money." . 

**  Base!  mayest  thou  fill-!  A  miser  never  was  a  hero." 

"  I  am  not  a  misery  said  Lydon,  haughtily ;  and  he  vnthdrew  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room.' 

**  But  I  doiJ*t  seeBuiliot  Inhere  is  Burbo  7 1  must  taik  with  Burbo,"  cried 
Clodius. 

*'  He  is  within,*?  £aid  Niger,  pointing  to  the  door  at  the  extremity  of  tht 
room* 

"  And  8^ntoiiice,<be  brave  oii'lass ;  where  is  she?"  quoth  Lepidus. 


*<  Why,  she  was^ere  just  bel<9re  you  entered  in,  but  she  heard  something 
mat  displeased  her  yonqej,  atad  vanished.  Pollux!  old  Burbo'had,  perhaps^ 
caught  nold  of  some  girl  m  the  back  room.  I  heard  a  female's  voice  crying 
out ;  the  old  dame  is  as  jealous  as  Juno." 

'*  Ho !  excellent,"  cried  Lepidus,  laughing.  **  Come,  Clodius,  let  us  go 
shares  with  Jupiter ;  perhaps  he  has  caught  a  Leda. 

At  thisjBoment  a  loud  cry  of  pain  anoterror  startled  the  ^oup. 

'"  Oh,  <8pare  me !  spare  me !  I  am  but  a  child,  I  am  blind  :  is  not  that  pun- 
^  ishment  enough  ?" 

T      "  O  Pallas !   I  know  that  voice  ;  it  is  my  poor  flower-girl ;"  exclaimed 
"Glaucus ;  and  he  darted  at  once  into  the  quarter  whence  the  cry  rose. 

He  burst  the  door,  and  beheld  Nydia  writhing  in  the  msp  of  the  infuri- 
ate hag ;  the  cord,  already  dabbled  with  blood,  was  raised  in  the  air;  it  wai 
suddenly  arrested 

**  Fury !"  said  Glaucus,  and  with  his  left  hand  he  caught  Nydia  from  hfll 
grasp.  '*  How  dare  ye  use  thus  a  girl,  one  of  your  own  sex,  a  child  ?  My 
Nydia,  my  poor  infant !" 

*  The  reader  will  not  confound  the  seateTtii  nv\xYi  iYv«  «««V.«ctia.    A  eestertmm,  wbieta 
iraflr  a  sum,  not  a  c(n%  was  a  thousand  t\nies  lihe.  -vaVw^  o^  «i  «««i«£tMJL%  -,  ^^^<«k.ii^ 
fHfuivalent  to  81.  U.  5J^.,  the  last  to  Id.  8|  taithmse  ot  out  laoxv^i. 
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?*  Ovf  u  that  joq^  u  that  GHaucoB  ?>*  exclaimed  the  flower-^il,  in  a  tone 
qpK>st  of  traiisport;  the  tears  stood  arrested  on  her  dieek,  she  simled,  she 
tmg  to  Ilia  breaati  she  kiaaed  hia  robe  as  she  clung. 
*^And  how  dare  yon,  pert  stranger,  interfere  between  a  free  woman  and 
iralAve?  Bjthegodal  deau|e  your  fine  tunic  and  jroorfiltlifrpeifumea,  I 
mbt  whether  yon  are  even  a  Roman  citizen,  my  manikin." 

"Fair  wonu,  miatreas^ '&ir  wprda,"  said  Clodius,  now  entering  with 
epidus.  "  Tlua  ia  my  mend  anid  sworn  brother ;  he  must  be  pat  under 
later  of  your  tonsae,  sweet  one :  it  rains  stones  I" 

"  Give  me  my  sUve !"  shrieked  the  virago,  placing  her  mighty  grasp  ob 
y  breaat  of  tiM  Qreekv-' 

''Not  if  aJl  yddl^'mBter  Furies  could  help  you,"  answered  Glaucua. 
Wfttsc  not,  4n^|§et  Nydia,  an  Athenian  never  forqook  distress !" 
^HoUoi"  ml  Burbo,  rising  reluctantly,  '*  what  turmoil  is  all  this  about 
wve?  let  Bp  the  young  gentleman,  wife,  let  him  go — for  his  sake  the 
m{  thing  SaaXl  be  spared  this  once."  So  saying,  he  drew,  or  rather 
ngeed,  off  his  ferocious  helpmate." 

'^MoChooght,  when  we  entered,"  said  Clodiuiu  "  there  was  another  man 
leeent.'' 

« He  ia  g<me."  '**-  .  '^^ 

Ear  the  pneat  of  lais  bad  indeed'thou^ht  it  high  time  f|>  Ytniah. 

"  Oh,  a  fiiflnd  of  mine !  a  bitiiher  cupman,  a  quiet  dog,  who  does  not 
I've  these,  madingp,"  said  Burbo,  carelessly. 

"  But  gCHcbild,  you  will  tear  the  gentleman's  tunic  if  you  ding  to  him  so 
^t:  go^ yon aie pardoned."  . 

^  Oh,  do  not,  do  not  forsake  me  !"  cried  Nydia,  cluiging  yet  closer  to 
le  Athenian. 

Moved  by  her  forlorn  situation,  her  appeal  to  him,  her  own  innumerable 
id  touching  graces,  the  Greek  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  rude  chairs.  He 
ild  her  on  his  knees^  he  wiped  the  blood  from  her  e^oulders  with  his  long 
lir,  he  kissed  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  he  whispered  to  her  a  thousand  of 
Mwe  soothing  words  with  which  we  calm  the  grief  of  a  child ;  and  so  beau- 
hl  did  he  seem  in  his  gentle  and  consoling  task,  that  even  the  tierce  heart 
r  Stratonice  was  touched.  His  presence  seemed  to  shed  light  over  that 
lae  and  obscene  haunt — young,  beautiful,  glorious,  he  was  the  emblem 
Pall  that  earth  made  most  happy,  comforting  one  that  earth  had  aban- 
oaed ! 

**  Well,  who  could  have  thought  our  blind  Nydia  had  been  so  honoured !" 
kid  the  virago,  wiping  her  heated  brow. . 

Glaucua  looked  up  at  Burbo. 

"My  good  man," said  he,  ''t^s  is  your  slave;  she  sings  well,  she  is 
scustomed  to  the  care  of  flowers ;  I  wish  to  make  a  present  of  such  a  slave 
» a  lady.  Will  you  sell  her  to  me  ?"  As  he  spoke,  he  felt  the  whole  frame 
r  the  poor  giri  tremble  with  delight ;  she  started  up,  she  put  her  dishevelled 
iir  from  her  eyes,  she  looked  around,  as  if,  alas !  she  had  the  power  to 
n! 

"  Sell  our  Nydia !  no,  indeed,"  said  Stratonice,  grufily. 

Nydia  sank  back  with  a  long  sigh,  and  again  clasped  the  robe  of  her  pro* 
ector. 

**  Nonsense,"  said  Clodius,  imperiously ;  "  you  must  oblige  me.  What, 
)an !  what,  old  damo !  offend  me,  and  your  trade  is  ruined.  Is  not  Burbo 
tf  kinsman  Pansa's  client  7  Am  I  not  the  oracle  of  the  amphitheatre  and 
Is  heroes  7  If  I  say  the  word,  break  up  your  wine-jars,  you  sell  no  morei 
31aucuB,  the  slave  is  yours. 

Bacbo  scratched  his  huge  head  in  evident  embanassment. 

"^he  girl  is  worth  her  weight  iii  ^old  to  me." 

"  Name  your  price,  I  am  rich,"  said  Glaucua. 
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Tba  ancient  Italians  were  like  the  modern,  there 'wai  noflmig  tfaty 
would  not  eel],  much  less  a  poor  blind  girl. 

''I  paid  six  sestertia  for  her ;  she  is  worth  twehre  now,"  nratterad  Stm> 
tonice. 

**  Tou  shAll  have  twenty ;  come  to  the  magjitrates  at  once,  and  then  to 
my  house  for  your  money." 

,  **  I  would  not  have  sold  the  dear  sirl  for  a  hundred,  but  to  oblige  noUe 
Clodius,"  said  Buibo,  whiningly.  'vAjid  you  will  speak  to  Pansa  aboot 
the  place  of  designator  at  the  amphitheatre,  noble  Clodius?  it  would  jnt 
suit  me." 

^  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  said  Clodius ;  adding,  iiKiK|vfaine»4o  ^wbo,  "yoo 


**  D^Mtwrf*  answered  Burbo. 

''Then,  then  I  am  to  go  with  you, — with  you, — Ofn^pfMneMffla^ 
mured  Nydia. 

^  Pret^  one,  yes ;  ancUhy  hardest  task  heneefiutti  shall  be'toi^g  Ay 
Grecian  hynutf  to  the  lovaiest  lady  in  Bgmpeii.*^^/  - . 

The  gi'{;IHnE  C[<n^Hu^  ^*Bp»  ^  ^^lisfi  cnofli^er  her  w^ole  ftoe,t» 
bright  the  ntanHbetoitf ;  Ae  iii^ied  heai^,  add  then  onoe  pbra  tiki^gUi 
hand,  she  hioL  ^'  .  ^. 

**  I  thougpit  I  was  to  go  to  your  house." 

^  And  so  thou  shalt  mr  the  present;  come, — we  lose  tinib.*^ ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  RIVAL  or  GLAVCaS  PRESSES   ONWARD  IN  THE  RACE. 

loNE'  was  one  of  those  brilliant  characters  which  but  once  or  twice  flarii 
across  our  career.  She  united  in  the  highest  perfection  the  rarest  of  eailUf 
gifts— genius  and.  beauty.  No  one  ever  possessed  superior  intellectotl 
qualities  without  knowing  them  —  the  alliteration  of  mooesty  and  merit  if 
preCtjr  enough,  but  where  merit  is  great,  the  veil  of  that  modesty  you  admire 
never  disguises  its  extent  from  its  possessor.  It  is  the  proud  consciousness 
of  certain  qualities  that  it  cannot  reveal  to  the  every-day  world,  that  gives  to 
genius  that  shy,  and  reserved,  and  troubled  air  which  puzzles  and  flatters 
you  when  you  encounter  it  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  vam  worldling,  by  the 
thought  that  the  embarrassed  manner  of  yon  ^reat  man  is  a  sign  that  he  does 
not  know  his  superiority  to  you !  —  that  which  you  take  for  modesty  is  hot 
the  struggle  of  self-esteem.  He  knows  but  too  oppressively  how  inimeaso- 
rably  greater  he  is  than  you,  and  is  only  disconcerted  because  in  the  places 
you  encounter  him  he  finds  himself  suddenly  descended  to  your  level  Ha 
has  not  conversation,  he  has  not  thoughts,  he  has  not  intercourse  with  such 
OS  you  — it  is  yottr  littleness  that  disconcerts  him,  not  his  own ! 

lone,  then,  knew  her  genius,  but  with  that  charminff  versatility  that 

belongs  of  ri^ht  to  women,  she  had  the  faculty  so  few  of  a  kindred  genius  in 

the  less  malleable  sex  can  claim ;  the  faculty  to  bend  and  model  her  grace* 

ful  intellect  to  all  whom  it  encountered.    Tlie  sparkling  fountain  threw  its 

waters  alike  upon  the  strand,  the  cavern,  and  the  flowers ;  it  refreshed,  H 

smiled,. it  dazzled  everywhere.     That  pride  which  i^the  necessary  result  of 

superiority  she  wore  easily, — in  her  breast  it  concentred  itself  in  inde- 

pendence.    She  pursued  thus  her  owu  \>n^\.  axii^  wi\v\«w  ^^>\v.   SKe  askea 

no  aged  mBLtron  to  direct  and  guide  hex— BVvevi«\VL«A^wv^;i\y3^^\.w3cw^ 
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ker  own  iinflickieiing  parity.    She  obeyed  no  tyrannical  and  abaolule  euttom 

—she  moolded  ctutom  to  her  own  will,  but  this  so  delicately  and  with  ao 

fiminine  a  ajnux,  ao  peiiect  an  exemption  from  error,  that  you  could  not  say 

ihe  Mifraped  custom,  but  eommanded  it    It  was  possihle  not  to  love  lone, 

peihaM  she  seemed  too  hish  for  the  love  of  vulgar  natures ;  but  if  yon  did 

onoe  love  her,  it  Was  to  adoration.    The  wealth  of  her  graces  was  inez* 

haastible  —  she  beautified  the  commonest  action :  a  word,  a  look  from  her 

Msmed  masic    Love  her,  and  you  entered  into  a  new  world,  —  you  passed 

fimn  this  Une  and  commonplace  earth ;  you  were  in  a  land  in  which  your 

^      eyes  saw  every  thing  through  an  enchanted  medium.    In  her  presence  you 

I        Mt  as  if  listeoing  to  exquisite  music ;  you  were  steeped  in  that  sentiment 

^       wlnqfa  has  so  little  of  earth  in  it,  and  wtiich  music  so  well  inspires  —  that 

istoSBation  which  refines  and  exalts,  which  seizes,  it  is  true,  the  senses,  but 

*  k     9***  them  the  character  of  the  soul. 

*       She  was  peculiarly  formed,  then,  to  command  and  fascinate  the  less  ordi- 

^       Miy  and  the  bolder  natures  of  men ;  to  love  her  was  to  unite  two  passions, 

tfaftof  love  and  of  ambition  —  you  aspired  when  you  adored  her.    It  was 

r      IS  wonder  that  she  had  completely  chamed  and  subdued  the  mysterious  but 

homing  soul  of  the  Egyptian,  a  man  in  whom  dwelt  the  fiercest  passions. 

iM      Her  beauty  and  her  soul  alike  enthralled  him. 

Set  apart  himself  from  the  common  world,  he  loved  that  daringness  of 
einrecter  which  also  made  itself  amon^  common  things  aloof  ami  alone. 
He  did  not.  or  he  would  not,  see  that  that  very  isolation  put  bar  yet  more 
from  him  than  from  the  vulgar.  Far  as  the  poles  —  far  as  the  nisht  from 
day — his  solitude  was  divided  from  hers.  He  was  solitary  from  his  dark 
and  solemn  vices— she  from  her  beautiful  fancies,  and  her  purity  of  vIn 
tae. 

If  it  was  not  strange  that  lone  thus  enthralled  the  Egyptian,  far  lest 
strange  was  it  that  she  had  captured,  as  suddenly  as  irrevocably,  the  bright 
and  sunny  heart  of  the  Athenian.  The  gladness  of  a  temperament  which 
wemed  woven  from  the  beams  of  light,  had  led  Glancus  into  pleasure.  He 
obeyed  no  more  vicious  dictates,  when  he  wandered  into  the  dissipations 
^  of  his  time,  than  the  exhilarating  voices  of  youth  and  health.  He  threw  the 
iifr  brij^tness  of  his  nature  over  every  abyss  and  cavern  through  which  he 
eCB  Miiyed.  His  imagination  dazzled  him,  but  his  heart  never  was  corrupted. 
Eti  FWmore  penetrating  than  his  companions  deemed,  he  saw  that  they  sougjht 
t^r  to  jH^y  upon  his  riches  and  his  youth,  but  he  despised  wealth  save  as  tne 
sa  iMaosof  enjovment,  and  youth  was  the  great  sympathy  that  united  him  to 
a:  them.  He  felt,  it  is  true,  the  impulse  of  nobler  thoughts  and  higher  aims 
jHK  tfaan  in  pleasure  could  be  indulged ;  but  the  world  was  one  vast  prison,  to 
rff  whidi  the  sovereign  of  Rome  was  the  imperial  jailer  ;  and  the  very  virtues 
'^  wUch  in  the  free  days  of  Athens  who  nave  made  him  ambitious,  in  the 
I  ^  ilivery  of  earth  made  him  inactive  and  supine.  For  in  that  unnatural  and 
gj^  bloated  civilization,  all  that  was  noble  in  emulation  was  forbidden.  Ambi- 
Hon  in  the  regions  of  a  despotic  and  luxurious  court  was  but  the  contest  of 
flattery  and  crafl.  Avarice  had  become  the  sole  ambition  —  men  desired 
pnetorships  and  provinces  only  as  the  license  to  pillage,  and  government 
*^  but  the  excuse  of  rapine.  It  is  in  small  states  that  glory  is  most  active 
_  and  pure — the  more  confined  the  Limits  of  the  circle,  the  more  ardent  the 
?Bi  patriotism.  Opinion  is  concentrated  and  strong  —  every  eye  reads  your 
'  actions  —  your  public  motives  kre  blended  with  your  private  ties — every 
tiot  in  your  narrow  sphere  is  crowded  with  forms  familiar  since  your 
ttildhood — the  applai^e  of  your  citizens  is  like  the  caresses  of  your 
fiiends.  But  in  large  states,  the  city  is  but  the  court ;  the  provinces  —  un- 
known to  yoo^  unSimiliar  in  customs,  perhaps  in  laTiguage, — VislNQ  tvc^ 
daim  on  your  patriotism,  tho  ancestry  of  their  inhabitants  la  nol^owxa.  Vv 
'^  Jv  coart  you  desire  favour  instead  of  glory ;  at  a*  distance  ttota  ^^ 
/  3 — 7 
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epurt  pduie  opinion  hat  Ttniriied  fiom  yon,  and  ■el&interatt  huno  OottH 
terpoise. 

Italy,  Italy !  wliile  I  writer  your  skiea  are  over  me — your  aeaa  flow  beneaUi 
m^  feet ;  liaton  not  to  the  blind  policy  wli^h  would  unite  all  your  eieitad 
cities,  mouminf  for  their  republic,  into  one  empire :  ^IsoMieniicioui  delo- 
■ion!  your  cmj  hope  of  regeneration  is  in  division.  Florence^  Mi]a% 
Venice,  Q«noa,  may  be  free  once  more^  if  each  is  free*  But  dream  not 
of  freedom  for  the  whde  while  you  enslave  the  parts ;  the  heart  most 
be  the  centre  of  the  system,  the  blood  roost  circulate  fieely  every  whore; 
and  in  vast  communities,  you  behold  but  a  bloated  and  feeble  (pan^ 
whose  brain  is  imbeoile^  whose  limbs  are  dead,  and  who  pays  in  disoito 
and  weaknMS  the  penalty  of  transcoiding  the  natural  proportioDS  qf 
health  and  vigour. 

Thus  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  the  more  ardent  qualities  of  G]a»> 
cus  found  no  vent,  save  in  that  overflowing  imagination  which  gave  gnce 
to  pleasure  and  poetry  to  thought  Ease  was  less  despicable  than  cootta' 
tion  with  parasites  and  slaves,  and  luxury  could  yet  be  refined  thou^  aM« 
Wtion  could  not  be  ennobled.  But  all  that  was  best  and  bri^test  m  his 
sotll  awoke  at  once  when  he  knew  lone.  .Here  was  an  empire  wortl^  df 
demigods  to  attain ;  here  was  a  glory  which  the  reeking  smoke  of  a  ibal 
•ocie^  could  not  sou  or  dim.  Love,  in  every  time,  in  every  state,  can  that, 
find  space  for  its  golden  altars.  And  tell  me  if  there  ever,  even  in  the  tmm 
most  favourable  to  glory,  could  be  a  triumph  more  exalted  and  elating  tfioi 
the  conquest  of  one  noble  heart? 

And  whether  it  was  that  this  sentiment  inspired  hun,  his  ideas  g)owal 
more  brightly-^  his  soul  seemed  more  awake  and  more  visible  in  loo^ 
presence.  If  natural  to  love  her,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  return  ths 
bassion.  Yoting^  brilliant,  eloquent,  enamoured,  and  Athenian,  he  was  ts 
ner  as  the  incarnation  of  the  poetry  of  her  fathers'  land.  They  were  not 
like  creatures  of  a  world  in  which  strife  and  sorrow  are  the  elements ;  they 
were  like  thing|8  to  be  seen  only  in  the  holyday  of  Nature,  so  glorious  and 
So  fresh  y^aa  their  youth,  their  beauty,  and  tneir  love.  They  seemed  out  of 
place  in  the  harsh  and  every-day  earth ;  they  belonged  of  right  to  the  Sate* 
ilian  ^Ige;  and  the  dreams  of  demigod  and  nymph.  It  was  as  if  the  poetry 
of  life  gathOr^  and  fed  itself  in  them,  and  in  their  hearts  were  conoen* 
trateo  the  last  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Delos  and  of  Greece. 

But  if  lone  was  uide^dent  in  her  choice  of  life,  so  was  her  modest 
bride  proportionably  vigilant  and  easily  alarmed.  The  falsehood  of  ths 
Egyptian  was  inventea  by  a  deep  knowledge  of  her  nature*  The  stoit 
bfcoarseness — of  indelicacy  in  Glaucus  stung  her  to  the  quick.  She  felt 
it  a  reproach  upon  her  character  and  her  career,  a  punishment  above  all  to 
her  love  ;  she  felt  for  the  first  timefiow  suddenly  she  had  3rielded  to  that 
love :  she  blushed  with  shame  at  a  weakness  the  extent  of  which  she  was 
startled  to  perceive  ;  she  imagined  it  was  that  weakness  which  had 
incdired  the  contempt  of  Glaucus ;  she  endured  the  bitterest  curse  of  nobk 
natures  —  humUiatum  !  Yet  her  love,  perhaps,  was  no  less  alarmed  than 
her  pride.  If  one  moment  she  miirmurea  reproaches  up<Hi  Glaucus— if  OM 
moment  she  renounced,  she  almost  hated  him  -^  at  the  next  she  burst  nCt 

Eassionate  tears,  her  heart  jielded  to  its  softness,  and  she  said  in  the  ImI* 
srest  of  anguish,  '*  He  despises  me  —  he  does  not  love  me !" 
From  tho  hour  the  Egyptian  had  left  her,  she  had  retired  to  her  ifio4 
secluded  chamber — she  had  shut  out  her  handmaids-— flhe  had  denlad 
herself  to  the  crowds  that  besieged  her  door.    Glaucus  was  teclnded  witf^ 
the  rest ;  he  wondered,  but  he  guessed  not  why !    He  never  iittributed  fm 
bisIoDe—^hiB  qu^cn — his  goddess — that  womanlikecapiice  Of  which  tte 
love-poeta  of  Italy  so  unceamndy  com^Vaixi.    Ha  imadned  her,  in  th^ 
majesty  of  her  candour,  above  lul  th«  «xU  \baX  VnNsn^  !yL^  ^w«&\xssQaDtol, 
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iMit  bis  hopes  were  not  dimmed,  for  he  knew  already  that  he  lovei-miid  was 
beloYed ;  what  more  could  he  desire,  as  an  amulet  against  fear  7 

At  deepest  night,  then,  when  the  streets  were  hushed  and  the  high  moon 
only  beheld  his  devotions,  he  stole  to  that  temple  of  his  heart  —  her 
home  ;*  and  wooed  her  atter  the  beautiful  fashion  of  his  country.  He 
cofered  her  threshold  with  the  richest  garlands,  in  which  every  flower  was 
a  volume  of  sweet  passion,  and  he  charmed  the  long  summer  night  with 
the  sound  of  the  Lycian  lute,  and  verses  which  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment  sufficed  to  weave. 

But  the  window  above  opened  not ;  no  smile  made  yet  more  holy  the 
tbiamg  air  of  ni^ht.  AH  was  still  and  dark.  He  knew  not  if  his  verse 
WIS  welcome,  and  his  suit  was  heard. 

Tet  lone  slept  not,  nor  disdained  to  hear.    Those  soil  strains  ascended 
to  her  chaniber;  they  soothed  —  they  subdued  her.    While  she  listened, 
As  believed  nothing  against  her  lover :  but  when  they  were  still  at  last, 
».       tad  his  step  departed^  the  spell  ceased ;  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  soul, 
k       Ab  almost  conceived  m  that  delicate  flattery  a  new  aflfVont 
I  I  said  she  was  denied  to  all ;  but  there  was  one  exception-- there  was 

i  4Nie  person  who  would  not  be  denied,  assuming  over  her  actions  and  her 
B  boose  something  like  the  authority  of  a  parent ;  A!n>aces,  for  hi  mself,  claimed 
m  is  ttKemption  from  all  the  ceremonies  observed  by  others.  He  entered  the 
p  tknsbola  with  the  license  of  one  who  feels  that  he  is  privileged  and  at 
ift  home.  He  made  his  way  to  her  solitude,  and  with  that  sort  of  quiet  and 
I  vnapologetic  air  which  seemed  to  consider  the  right  as  a  thin^  of  course. 
■■  With  ul  the  independence  of  loners  character,  his  art  had  enanied  him  to 
■t  sblsia  a  secret  and  powerful  control  over  her  mind.  She  could  not 
,4  Aike  it  off;  sometimes  she  desired  to  do  so,  but  she  never  activelv 
I  ^  itnigg^ed  against  it.  She  was  fascinated  by  his  serpent  eye.  He  arrested, 
^  he  commanded  her,  by  the  magic  of  a  mind  long  accustomed  to  awe 
i^  tnd  to  subdue.  Utterly  unaware  of  bis  real  character,  or  his  hidden  lovs^ 
a  Ao  JEblt  ibr  him  the  reverence  which  genius  feels  for  wisdom,  and  virtue  lor 
tf  r  aactiW.  She  re|;arded  him  as  one  ofthose  mighty  sages  of  old,  who  attaini> 
tsr  li  to  the  mystenes  of  knowledge  bv  an  exemption  from  the  passions  of 
ycf  Ihu  kind.  She  scarcely  considered  him  as  a  bemg  like  herself  of  the  earth, 
ler  bat  as  an  oracle  at  once  "dark  and  bacred.  She  did  not  love  him,  but  she 
fiiired.  His  presence  was  unwelcome  to  her  ^  it  dimmed  her  spirit  even 
xA  SI  her  brightest  mood ;  he  seemed,  with  his  chilling  and  lofty  aspect,  like 
f  tt  iMDe  eminence  which  casts  a  shadov/  over  the  sun.  But  she  never  thought 
MP  offort>idding  his  visits.  She  was  passive  under  the  influence  which  created 
e  ie  ii  her  breast,  not  the  repugnance,  but  something  of  the  stillness,  of  terror. 
ftjl  Aibaces  himself  now  resolved  to  exert  all  his  arts  to  possess  himself  of 
» iv  (hat  treasure  he  so  bumingly  coveted.  He  was  cheerea  and  elated  by  his 
vs;  Moquest  over  her  brother.  From  the  hour  in  which  ApsBcides  fell  beneath 
"^  tk  vduptuous  sorcery  of  that  (kte  which  we  have  described,  he  felt  his 
•ipire  over  the  voung  priest  triumphant  and  ensured.  He  knew  that  there 
kwo  victim  so  thoroughly  subdued  as  a  young  and  fervent  man  for  the  first 
Ins  delivered  to  the  mraldom  of  the  senses. 

When  Apecides  recovered,  with  the  morning  light,  from  the  profound 
riesp  which  succeeded  to  the  delirium  of  wonder  and  of  pleasure,  he  was, 
k  is  tTMS^  ashamed — terrified — appalled.  His  vows  of  austerity  and  celi- 
ktty  echoed  in  his  ear ;  his  thirst  after  holiness^'— had  it  been  ouenched  at 
H vnhallowed  a  stream  ?  But  Arbaces  knew  well  the  means  by  which  to 
Wrm  his  conquest  From  the  arts  of  pleasure  he  led  the  young  priest 
^  ^Aioee  to  those  of  his  mysterious  wisdom.  He  bared  to  bis  amazed  eyes 
>  <^|  li  initiatory  seftrets  of  the  sombre  philosophy  of  the  Siio— thoae  a^ift\a 

ifa^'   ^jaenmat^f  fife  true  fffffpi^fif  QupH  l^  the  house  of  the  VelQV«d  0T\v'»^ 
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pIuckedlBrom  the  stars,  and  the  wild  chymistry  which,  in  those  days,  when 
reason  herself  was  but  the  creature  of  imagination,  might  well  pass  fw  tiie 
lofe  of  a  diviner  magic.  He  seemed  to  the  young  eyes  of  the  priest  as  a 
being  above  mortality,  and  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts.  Tnat  yean- 
ing and  intense  desire  for  the  knowledge  which  is  not  of  earth — which  had 
burned  from  his  boyhood  in  the  heart  of  the  priest — was  dazzled,  until  it 
confused  and  mastered  his  clearer  sense.  He  gave  himself  to  the  art  which 
thus  addressed  at  once  the  two  strongest  of  human  passions,  that  of  plea- 
sure and  that  of  knowledge.  He  was  loath  to  believe  that  one  so  wise 
could  err — ^that  one  so  lof^  could  stoop  to  deceive.  Entangled  in  the  dark 
web  of  metaphysical  moralities,  he  caught  at  the  excuse  by  which  the 
Egyptian  converted  vice  into  a  virtue.  His  pride  was  insensibly  flattered 
that  Arbaces  had  d  signed  to  rank  him  with  himself— to  set  him  apart  fiom 
the  laws  which  bound  the  vulgar — to  make  him  an  august  participator  both 
in  the  mystic  studies  and  the  magic  fascinations  of  his  solitude.  The  pure 
and  stem  lessons  of  that  creed  to  which  Olinthus  had  sought  to  make  him 
convert  were  swept  away  from  his  memory  by  the  deluge  of  new  passions; 
and  the  Egyptian,  who  was  versed  in  the  articles  of  that  true  faith,  and  who 
Boon  learned  from  his  pupil  the  effect  which  had  been  produced  upon  him 
by  its  believers,  sought,  not  unskilfully,  to  undo  that  effect  by  a  tone  of 
reasoning  half  sarcastic  and  half  earnest 

*^  This  faith,"  said  he,  "  is  but  a  borrowed  plagiarism,  from  one  of  the 
man}r  allegories  invented  by  our  priests  of  old.  Observe,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  a  hieroglyphical  scroll — *'  observe,  in  these  ancient  figures,  the 
origin  of  the  Christian's  Trinity.  Here  are  also  three  Gods — the  Deity— 
the  Spirit — and  the  Son.  Observe  that  the  epithet  of  the  Son  is  *  Saviour,' 
—observe  that  the  sign  by  which  his  human  qualities  are  denoted  is  the 
cross.*  Note  here,  too,  the  mystic  history  of  Osiris,  how  he  put  on  death 
—how  he  lay  in  the  grave,  and  how,  thus  fulfilling  a  solemn  atonement^ 
he  rose  as^n  from  ue  dead  !  In  these  stories  we  but  design  to  paint  an 
allegory  from  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  evolutions  of  the  eternal 
heavens.  But,  the  allegory  unknown,  the  types  themselves  have  furnished 
to  credulous  nations  the  materials  of  many  creeds.  They  have  travelled  t6 
the  vast  plains  of  India ;  they  have  mixed  themselves  up  in  the  visionaiT 
•peculations  of' the  Greek.  Becoming  more  and  more  gross  and  imbodied 
as  they  emerge  farther  from  the  shadows  of  their  antique  oridn,  they  hav^ 
assumed  a  human  and  palpable  form  in  this  novel  faith ;  and  the  believas 
of  Galilee  are  but  the  unconscious  repeaters  of  one  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  Nile!" 

This  was  the  last  argument  which  completely  subdued  the  priest  It 
was  necessary  to  him,  as  to  all,  to  believe  in  sometliing ;  and  undivided^ 
and  at  last  unreluctant,  he  surrendered  himself  to  that  benef  which  Arbaces 
inculcated,  and  which  all  that  was  human  in  passion — all  that  was  flatter* 
ing  in  vanity — all  that  was  alluring  in  pleasure — served  to  invite  to,  and 
contributed  to  confirm. 

This  conquest  thus  easily  made,  the  Egyptian  could  now  give  himseK 
wholly  up  to  the  pursuit  of  a  far  dearer  and  mightier  object;  andM 
hailed  in  his  success  with  the  brother  an  omen  of  his  triumph  over  tin 
aister. 

He  had  seen  lone  on  the  day  following  the  revel  we  have  witnessed,  nl 
which  was  also  the  day  af^er  he  had  poisoned  her  mina  against  his  rivtL 
The  riext  day  and  the  next  he  saw  her  also,  and  each  time  he  laid  himioll 
out  with  consummate  art,  partly  to  confirm  her  impressioo  against  Glaum^ 
and  principally  to  prepare  her  for  the  impressions  ne  daiired  her  to  receirei 

♦  The  believer  will  draw  from  ihia  vague  comtV^cjtfift  «^  nwj  ^NSLtttvoLN.  ^^Wm^  *«■ 
<fc«r  or  the  Egyptian, 
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The  prood  lone  todi  care  to  ooneeal  the  enguish  she  endured ;  and  the 
pndh  of  woman  has  an  hypocrisy  which  can  deceive  the  moet  penetrating', 
•nd  shame  the  most  astute.  But  Arbaces  was  no  less  cautious  not  to 
racnr  to  a  subject  which  he  felt  it  was  the  most  politic  to  treat  as  of  the 
li|[|bte«t  importance.  He  knew  that  hy  dwelling  much  upon  the  fiiult  of  a 
nral,^  you  only  give  him  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  your  mistress ;  the  ?riss8t 
plan  is,  nother  Imidly  to  hat^  nor  bitterly  to  contemn :  the  wisest  plan  is, 
to  lowet  him  by  an  indiflferenoe  of  tone,  as  if  you  could  not  dream  that  ht 
eould  be  loved.  Your  safety  is  in  concealing  the  wound  to  your  own  pride, 
tod  imperc^tibly  alarming  that  of  the  umpire,  whose  voice  is  fate !  Such, 
in  all  tmiee,  will  be  the  poucy  of  one  who  knows  the  science  of  the  sex — 
it  was  now  the  Elgyptian's. 

He  recurred  no  more  then  to  the  presumption  of  Glaucus :  he  mentioned 
nil  name,  but  not  more  often  than  that  of  Clodius  or  of  Lepidus.  He 
aficted  to  class  them  together,  as  things  of  a  low  and  ephemeral  species ; 
as  tlungs  wantinff  nothing  of  Uie  butterBy  save  its  innocence  and  its  grace. 
Sometimes  he  aughtly  aUuded  to  some  invented  debauch,  in  which  he 
declared  them  companions :  sometimes  he  reverted  to  them  as  the  ant»> 
podes  of  tiioee  lofty  and  spiritual  natures  to  whose  order  that  of  lone  be- 
longed. Blinded  alike  by  the  pride  of  lone,  and  perhaps  br  his  own,  he 
dreained  not  that  she  already  loved ;  but  he  dreaded  lest  she  might  have 
ftraied  for  Glaucus  the  first  fluttering  prepossessions  that  lead  to  love . 
tad,  eeerethr,  he  ground  his  teeth  in  rage  and  jealousy,  when  he  reflected 
OB  tbe  yoath,  the  fascmations,  and  the  brilliancy  of  that  formidable  rival  he 
{mCenaed  to  undervalue. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  from  the  date  of  the  close  of  the  previous  book 
that  Arbaces  and  lone  sat  together. 

"  Yon  wear  your  veil  at  home,''  said  the  E!g3rptian ;  "  that  is  not  fair  to 
those  whom  you  honour  with  your  friendship." 
''But  to  Arbaces,**  answered  lone,  who,  indeed,  had  cast  the  veil  over 
A  har  features  to  conceal  eyes  red  with  weeping — ^  to  Aifoaces,  who  looks 
i^  tahr  to  the  mind,  what  matters  it  that  the  face  is  concealed  ?'* 
leci  '^I  do  IooIl  only  to  the  mind,"  replied  the  Egyptian ;  "  show  me  then 
Hd    fmr  lae&->for  there  I  shall  see  it" 

yif      ^  You  grow  gallant  in  the  air  of  Pompeii,*'  said  lone*  with  a  forced  tono 
bffi   of jayety. 

cvaE      "Db  you  think,  fair  lone,  that  it  is  only  at  Pompeii  that  I  have  learned  to 
im4  vikie  yon  ?**    The  Egyptian's  voice  trembled — he  paused  for  a  moment^ 

•  ttd  then  resumed ; 
L  X  "There  is  a  love,  beautiful  Greek,  which  is  not  the  love  only  of  the 
idof  Ihoaghdees  and  the  youngT^ere  is  a  love  wnich  sees  not  with  the  eyes, 
vliich  hears  not  with  the  ears ;  but  in  which  soul  is  enamoured  of  soul. 
The  countryman  of  thy  ancestors,  the  cave-nursed  Plato,  dreamed  of  such 
i love— his  followers  have  sought  to  imitate  it ;  but  it  is  a  love  that  is  not 
ftr  the  herd  to  echo — ^it  is  a  love  that  only  high  and  noble  natures  can  can't 
tdve  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  sympathies  and  ties  of  coarse 
4betion— wrinkles  do  not  revolt  it — ^the  homeliness  of  feature  does  not 
datar— it  asks  youth,  it  is  true-^but  it  asks  it  only  in  the  freshness  of  the 
MotionB— it  asks  beauty,  it  is  true — but  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  thought, 
ttd  of  the  spirit.  Such  is  the  love,  O  lone,  which  is  a  worthy  oflering  to 
Im^  fiom  the  cold  and  the  austere.  Austere  and  cold  thou  deemest  me-^ 
■eh  is  tbe  love  that  I  venture  to  lay  upon  thy  shrine — ^thou  canst  receive 
kwithout  a  Mush." 

*  And  its  name  is  friendship !"  replied  lone :  her  answer  was  innocent^ 
ft  it  sounded  like  the  reproof  of  one  conscious  oliAie  deavgci  o(  \2cua 
Weaker. 
"Fri&idiAip  /"  said  ArbaccB,  yebemently ;  "  no,  that  is  a  woi^^oo  c^wa 
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plucke^rtirom  the  stars,  and  the  wild  chymistry  which,  In  those  day 
reason  herself  was  but  the  creature  of  imagination,  might  well  pasi 
lofe  of  a  diyiner  magic.  He  seemed  to  the  young  eyes  of  thejpri 
being  aboye  mortality,  and  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts.  Tha 
ing  and  intense  desire  for  the  knowledge  which  is  not  of  earth — ^wl 
burned  from  bis  boyhood  in  the  heart  of  the  priest — was  dazzled 
confused  and  mastered  his  clearer  sense.  He  gave  himself  to  the  a 
thus  addressed  at  once  the  two  strongest  of  human  passions,  that 
•ure  and  that  of  knowledge.  He  was  loath  to  believe  that  one 
oimld  err— that  one  so  lolfy  could  stoop  to  deceive.  Entangled  in 
web  of  metaphysical  moralities,  he  caught  at  the  excuse  by  wl 
Egyptian  converted  vice  into  a  virtue.  His  pride  was  insensibly 
that  Arbacea  had  dsigned  to  rank  him  with  himself— to  set  him  a( 
the  laws  which  bound  the  vulgar — to  make  him  an  august  particips 
in  the  mystic  studies  and  the  magic  fascinations  of  his  solitude.  1 
and  stem  lessons  of  that  creed  to  which  Olintlius  had  sought  to  m 
convert  were  swept  away  from  his  memory  by  the  deluge  of  new  p 
and  the  Egyptian,  who  was  versed  in  the  articles  of  that  true  faith,  \ 
soon  learned  from  his  pupil  the  effect  which  had  been  produced  u 
by  its  believers,  sought^  not  unskilfully,  to  undo  that  effect  by  a 
reasoning  half  sarcastic  and  half  earnest 

"This  faithj*'  said  he,  "is  but  a  borrowed  plagiarism,  from  on 
many  allegones  invented  by  our  priests  of  old.  Observe,**  he 
pointing  to  a  hieroglyphical  scroll — "  observe,  in  these  ancient  figi 
origin  of  the  Christian's  Trinity.  Here  are  also  three  Gods — the 
the  Spirit — and  the  Son.  Observe  that  the  epithet  of  the  Son  is  '  S 
—observe  that  the  sign  by  which  his  human  qualities  are  denot( 
cross.*  Note^  here,  too,  the  mystic  history  of  Osiris,  how  he  put  c 
—"how  he  lay  in  the  grave,  and  how,  thus  fulfilling  a  solemn  atoi 
be  rose  as^n  from  uie  dead !  In  these  stories  we  but  design  to  ] 
allegory  from  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  evolutions  of  the 
heavens.  But,  the  allegory  unknown,  the  types  themselves  have  fi 
to  credulous  nations  the  materials  of  many  creeds.  They  have  trai 
the  vast  plains  of  India ;  they  have  mixed  themselves  up  in  the  v 
<^>eciilations  of  the  Greek.  Becoming  more  and  more  gross  and  ii 
as  they  emerge  farther  from  the  shadows  of  their  antique  ori^n,  tb 
assumed  a  human  and  palpable  form  in  this  novel  faith ;  and  the  t 
of  Cralilee  are  but  the  unconscious  repeaters  of  one  of  the  superst 
the  Nile!" 

This  was  the  last  argument  which  completely  subdued  the  pri 
was  necessary  to  him,  as  to  all,  to  believe  m  sometliins ;  and  un 
and  at  last  unreluctant,  he  surrendered  himself  to  that  behef  which . 
inculcated,  and  which  all  that  was  human  in  passion — all  that  was 
mg  in  vanity — all  that  was  alluring  in  pleasure — served  to  invite 
contributed  to  confirm. 

This  conquest  thus  easily  made,  the  Egyptian  could  now  give 
wholly  up  to  the  pursuit  of  a  far  dearer  and  mightier  object ; 
hailed  in  hia  success  with  the  brother  an  omen  of  his  triumph 
sister. 

He  had  seen  lone  on  the  day  following  the  revel  we  have  witnesi 
which  was  also  the  day  af^er  he  had  poisoned  her  mina  against  1 
The  next  day  and  the  next  he  saw  her  also,  and  each  time  he  laid 
eut  with  consummate  art,  partly  to  confirm  her  impressioD  against  C 
and  principally  to  prepare  her  for  the  impressions  ne  dssiredher  to 

y 

♦  The  believer  will  draw  from  ihla  vague  co\ticV^cjveft  «l  nwj  ^ciSL«t«QLN.  wskS 
diat  of  the  Egyptian. 
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or  became  umestrained,  and  her  laiiguage  fluent;  and  Atbaces,  yrho 
siited  his  (^poitunity,  now  hasteneoto  seize  it 
ou  have  nerer  seen,**  said  he,  "  the  interior  of  my  home ;  it  may 
you  to  do  so:  it  contains  some  rooms  that  may  explain  to  yon  what 
▼e  often  asked  me  to  describe — the  fashion  oi  an-  Elgyptian  house ; 
deed,  that  you  will  perceive  in  the  poor  and  minute  proportions  of 
1  architecturCi  the  massive  strength,  the  vast  space,  the  gigantic 
icence,  or  even  the  domestic  construction,  of  the  palaces  of  TM>es 
[emphis ;  but  something  there  is,  here  and  there,  that  may  serve  to 
3  to  you  some  notion  of  Siat  antique  civilization  which  has  humanized 
rid.  Devote,  then,  to  the  austere  iiriend  of  your  youth,  one  of  these 
sunmaer  evenings,  and  let  me  boast  that  my  gloomy  mansion  has 
Dnoured  with  the  presence  of  the  admired  lone.^ 
jnscious  of  the  pollutions  of  the  mansion, — of  the  dan<]^er  that 
i  her,  lone  readily  assented  to  the  proposal :  the  next  evening  was 
»r  the  visit ;  and  the  Egyptian,  with  a  serene  countenance  and-A 
eating  with  fierce  and  imholy  joy,  departed.  Scarce  had  be  gom, 
jiother  visiter  claimed  admission — bat  now  we  return  to  Glaucus. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  POOR  TORTOISE  —  NEW  CHANGES  FOR  NTDIA. 

morning  sun  shone  over  the  small  and  odorous  sarden  enclosed 
the  peristyle  of  the  house  of  the  Athenian.  He  lay  reclined,  sad 
.lessly,  on  the  smooth  grass  which  intersected  the  viridarium ;  and 
canopy  stretched  above  broke  the  fierce  rays  of  the  summer  sun. 
!n  that  fairy  mansion  was  first  disinterred  from  the  earth,  they  found 
arden  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  (hat  had  been  its  inmate.*  That  animal, 
ige  a  link  in  the  creation,  to  whom  Nature  seems  to  have  denied  all 
isures  orhfe,  save  life's  passive  and  dreamlike  perception,  had  been 
St  of  the  place  for  years  before  Glaucus  parchaseait;  for  years, 
which  went  beyono  the  memory  of  man,  and  to  which  tradition 
d  an  almost  incredible  date.  The  house  had  been  built  and  rebuilt 
assessors  had  changed  and  fluctuated — generations  had  flourished 
;ayed  —  and  still  the  tortoise  dra^^d  on  its  slow  and  unsympathiz- 
stence.  In  the  earthquake  which,  sixteen  years  before,  baa  oveiv 
many  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city,  and  scared  away  the 
inhabitants,  the  house  now  inhabited  by  Giaucus  had  been  terribly 
3d.  The  possessors  deserted  it  for  many  days ;  on  their  return  they 
away  the  ruins  which  encumbered  the  viridarium,  and  found  stifl 
oise,  unharmed  and  unconscious  of  the  surrounding  destruction.  It 
to  bear  a  charmed  life  in  its  languid  blood  and  imperceptible 
i ;  yet  was  it  not  so  inactive  as  it  seemed ;  it  held  a  regular  and 
nous  course :  inch  by  inch  it  traversed  the  little  orbit  of  its  domain, 
months  to  accomplish  the  whole  gyration.  It  was  a  restless 
p,  that  tortoise!  —  patiently  and  with  pain  did  it  perform  its  self- 
ed  journeys,  evincing;  no  interest  in  the  things  around  it — a  philo- 
concentred  in  itself!  There  was  something  grand  in  its  solitary 
ess !  the  snn  in  which  it  basked  —  the  waters  poured  daily  over  it — 
which  it  insensibly  inhaled — were  its  sole  and  unfaihn^  luxuries. 
Id  changes  of  the  seasons  in  that  lovely  clime  affected  it  not  It 
[  itself  with  its  shell,  as  the  saint  in  his  piety — as  the  saoj^  m  V»l% 
I — as  the  ]over  in  his  hope.  t 

pat  know  whether  it  be  atill  preserved,  (I  hope  so,)  bill  \\ve  a\ieSi  ^  %\R(ttR»«* 
m  the  Iiouae  appropriated^  in  this  workj  to  Glaucua. 
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It  was  impervious  to  the  dbacks  and  motatioiiB  of  time— -ft  wu  an 
emblem  of  time  itself;  slow— regular — perpetual ;  unwitting  of  the  pas- 
■ioos  that  fi«t  themselves  around — of  the  wear  and  tear  of  mortality.  The 
|>oor  tortoise ! — nothing  less  than  the  bursting  of  volcanoes,  the  ooovul- 
«ions  of  the  riven  world,  could  have  quenched  its  sluggbh  spark  *  The 
finexoimble  death^  that  spared  not  pomp  not  ovsauty,  passed  unikc«dinglT 
by  a  thin^  to  which  death  could  brins  so  insignificant  a  change. 

For  this  animal  the  mercuiial  and  vivid  week  felt  all  the  wonder  and 
aflbctiMi  of  contrast  He  could  spend  hours  in  surveying  its  creeping 
pro^jess,  in  moralizing  over  its  mechanism.  He  despised  it  in  joy — he 
envied  it  in  sorrow. 

Regarding  it  now  as  he  lay  alotig  the  sward,  its  dull  mass  moving  while 
it  seemed  motionless,  the  Athenian  murmured  to  himself, — 

"  The  eagle  dropped  a  stone  from  hb  talons,  thinking  to  break  thy  shell ; 
the  stone  crushed  the  head  of  a  poet  This  is  the  aflegory  of  fate!  dull 
thing !  Thou  hadst  a  father  and  a  mother  ^  perhaps,  ages  ago,  thou  thyself 
badst  a  mate.  Did  thy  parents  love,  or  didst  thou  ?  Did  thy  slow  Mood 
circulate  more  ^adly  when  thou  hast  crept  to  the  side  of  thy  wedded  one  1 
Wert  thou  capable  of  afiecition  ?  Coula  it  distress  thee  it  she  was  away 
from  thy  side?  Couldst  thou  feel  when  she  was  present?  What  would 
I  not  give  to  know  the  history  of  thy  mailed  breast  y— to  gaze  upon  the 
mechanism  of  thy  faint  desires— to  mark  what  hairbreadth  difierence 
separates  thy  sorrow  from  thy  joy  ?  Yet  methinks,  thou  wouldst  know 
if  lone  were  present!  Thou  wouldst  fed  her  coming  like  a  happier  air, 
like  a  gladder  sun.  I  envy  thee  now,  for  thou  knowest  not  that  she  is 
absent;  and  I — would  I  could  belike  thee — between  the  intervals  of 
•eeing  her!  What  doubt,  what  presentiment  haunts  me!  why  will  she 
not  admit  me?  Days  have  passed  since  I  heard  her  voice.  For  the  first 
time  life  erows  flat  to  me.  I  am  as  one  who  is  left  alone  at  a  banquet, 
the  lights  dead  and  the  flowers  faded.  Ah !  lone,  couldst  thou  dream  now 
I  adore  thee  !*' 

From  these  enamoured  reveries  Glaucus  was  interrupted  bv  the  entrance 
of  Nydia.  She  came  with  her  light,  though  cautious  step,  along  the  ma^ 
ble  tablinum.  She  passed  the  portico,  and  paused  at  the  flowers  whi^ 
bordered  the  garden.  She  had  her  water-vase  in  her  hand,  and  she  sprin- 
kled the  thirsting  plants^  which  seemed  to  bri^ten  at  her  approach.  She 
bent  to  inhale  theur  odour.  She  touched  them  Umidly  and  caressingly.  She 
felt  along  their  stems,  if  any  withered  leaf  or  creeping  insect  maned  their 
beauty.  And  as  she  hovered  from  flower  to  flower,  with  her  earnest  and 
youthful  countenance  and  graceful  motions,  you  could  not  have  imagined 
a  fitter  handmaid  for  the  goddess  of  the  garden, 

"  Nydia,  my  child,"  said  Glaucus. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  paused  at  once  —  listening,  blushing 
breathless ;  with  her  lips  parted,  her  face  upturned  1o  catch  the  direction  of 
the  sound  —  she  laid  down  the  vase — she  hastened  to  him  —  and  won- 
derful it  was  to  see  how  unerringly  she  threaded  her  dark  way  through  the 
flowers,  and  came  by  the  shortest  path  to  the  side  of  her  new  lord. 

^  Nydia,"  said  Glaucus,  tenderly  stroking  back  her  long  and  beautiful 
hair —  '*  it  is  now  three  days  since  thou  hast  been  under  the  protection  of 
my  household  gods.    Have  they  smiled  on  thee  ?  Art  thou  happy  ?" 

'*  Ah !  so  happy !"  sighed  the  slave. 
.    "And  now,"  continued  Glaucus,  **that  thou  hast  recovered  somewhat 
from  the  hateful  recollections  of  thy  former  state ;  and  now  that  they  have 
fitted  thee"  (touching  her  broidered  tunic)  '*  with  garments  more  meet  fv 
thy  delicate  shape ;  and  now,  sweet  child,  that  thou  hast  accustomed  thy 
Belfto  a  happinesSf  which  may  the  goda  ^^iwiXXk^^eN^i,!  wci^^>jX\a^ta5 
at  thy  hands  a  boon." 
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^       **Oh !  what  can  I  do  for  thee?"  said  Nj#^  daspini^lier  hands. 

"Liatra,"  said  Glaucus,  " and  young  asvhou  art,  thou  shalt  be  my  con- 
•     fidant.    Hast  thou  ever  heard  the  name  of  lone  ?" 

The  blind  girl  gasped  for  breath,  and  turning  pale  as  one  of  the  statues 
'     which  shone  upon  them  from  the  peristyle,  she  answered,  with  an  efibrt,  and 
ifttfr  a  moment's  pause  -^ 

**  YeSj  I  have  heard  that  she  is  of  NeapoUs,  and  beautiful." 
}       "Beautiful !  her  beauty  is  a  thing  to  dazzle  the  day !    Neapolis !  nay,  she 
I      a  Greek  by  origin — Greece  only  could  furnish  forth  such  shapes.    Nydia, 
r5     -I  love  her!" 

•  **  I  thought  so,"  replied  Nydia,  calmly.     , 

rf  "I  love,  and  thou  shalt  tell  her  so.  I  am  about  to  send  thee  to  her.  Happy 
Njdia,  thou  wilt  be  in  her  chamber — thou  wilt  drink  the  music  of  her 

•  Toiee  —  thou  wilt  bask  in  the  sunny  air  of  her  presence !" 
I-         "  What !  what !  wilt  thou  then  send  me  from  thee  ?" 

K        ''Thou  wilt  »o  to  lone,"  answered  Glaucus,  in  a  tone  that  said,  "  What 

a ;     iMre  canst  thou  desire  ?" 

t ;       Nydia  burst  into  tears. 

vf       Giaucus,  raiding  himself^  drew  her  towards  him  with  the  soo^ng  ca* 

«?    leves  of  a  brother. 

tii       "My  child,  my  Nydia,  thou  weepest  in  ignorance  of  the  happiness  I 

m    beitow  on  thee.    She  is  gentle,  and  kind,  and  soft  as  the  breeze  of  spring. 

1^    She  will  be  a  sister  to  thy  youth ;  she  will  appreciate  thy  winning  talents ; 

■4,    Ae  will  love  thy  simple  graces  as  none  other  could,  for  they  are  like  her 

tij   oim.    Weepest  thou  still?  fond  fool !  I  will  not  force  thee,  sweet.    'VVilt 

at-   Ihou  not  do  for  me  this  kindness  ?" 

»      "  Well,  if  I  can  serve  thee,  command.  See,  I  weep  no  longer.  I  am  calm.* 

i*^     "That  is  my  own  Nydia,"  continued  Glaucus,  kissing  ner  hand.    "  Qo 

Ci  (hen  to  her ;  if  thou  art  disappointed  in  her  kindness — if  I  have  deceived 
:  ^,  return  when  thou  wilt!  I  do  not  give  thee  to  another,  I  but  lend. 
My  home  ever  be  thy  refuge,  sweet  one.    Ah !  would  it  could  shelter  all 

ns   ^  fiiendless  and  distressed;  but,  if  my  heart  whispers  truly,  I  sh&ll  claim 

■■>    fliee  again  soon,  my  child.    My  home  and  lone's  will  become  the  same, 

iar    md  thou  shalt  dweU  with  both." 

IDS'      A  shiver  passed  through  Uie  slight  frame  of  the  blind  girl,  but  she  wept 

Sit   OQi  more — she  was  resigned. 

Sh^     "Go  then,  my  Nydia,  to  lone's  house — they  shall  show  tiiee  the  way. 

iitt*  Take  her  the  fairest  flowers  thou  canst  pluck  ;  the  vase  which  contains 

aai   tbem  I  will  give  thee ;  thou  must  excuse  its  unworthiness.    They  shall 

iott:  take,  too,  with  thee  the  lute  that  I  gave  thee  yesterday,  and  from  which 
'  thou  knowest  so  well  to  awaken  t|ie  charming  spirit  Thou  shalt  give  her 
I  ttlso  this  letter ;  in  which,  after  a  liundred  ^orts,  I  have  imbodied  some- 

iKi  thing  of  my  thoughts.    Let  thy  ear  catch  every  accent,  every  modulation  of 

■«j  her  voice,  and  tell  me,  when  we  meet  again,  if  its  musie  should  flatter  me 
or  discoura^.  It  is  now,  Nydia,  some  days  since  I  have  been  admitted  to 
Tone;  there  is  something  mysterious  in  this  exclusion.  I  am  distracted  with 
tebts  and  fears ;  learn,  for  thou  art  quick,  and  thy  care  for  me  will  sharp- 
en tenfold  the  acuteness ;  learn  the  cause  of  this  unkindness ;  speak  of  me 
IS  often  as  thou  canst ;  let  my  name  come  ever  to  thv  lips ;  itmnuate  how  I 
love  rather  than  proclaim  it;  watch  if  she  sighs  while  thou  speakest,  if  she 
tnswer  thee  —  or  if  she  reprove,  in  what  accents  she  reprove.  Be  my  friend, 

M     dead  for  me,  and  oh !  how  vastly  wilt  thou  overpay  the  little  I  have  done 

M  ll  ibr  (oee.    Thou  comprehendest,  Nydia,  thou  art  yet  a  child :  have  I  said 

bt  P  aore  Unn  thou  eanst  understand  ?" 

f        « No." 

!7  j      *  Aad  tboa  wilt  serve  me  ?*' 

I     ''Tea,* 
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**  Come  to  me  when  thoa  baft  lathered  the  flowers,  and  I  will  five  tliec 
the  vase  I  spake  of;  seek  me  16  the  chamber  of  Leda :  pretty  one,  thou 
dost  not  grieye  now." 

"  GiaacnB,  I  am  a  alaye,  what  basiness  have  I  with  grief  or  joy  7*' 

*^  Sayest  thou  so!  No,  Nydia,  be  ^ee.  I  give  thee  freedom — enjoy  il 
AS  thou  wilt,  and  pardon  me  that  I  reckoned  on  thy  desire  to  serve  me." 

**  You  are  ofiended.  Oh !  I  would  not  for  that  which  no  freedom  can 
^ve  oflfend  you,  Glaucus :  my  guardian^  my  saviour,  my^  protector,  f<l^ 
^ve  the  poor  blind  girl !    She  does  not  gneve  even  in  leaving  tbee^  'i  ihi 


contribute  to  thy  happiness." 

'*  May  the  gods  bless  this  grateful  heart,"  said  Glaucus^  inreatly  moved ; 
and  unconscbus  of  the  fires  ne  excited,  he  repeatedly  kissed  her  fi)rehaad 

"  Thou  forgiveat  me,"  said  ehe^  '*  and  thou  wilt  talk  no  more  of  freedom] 
my  happiness  is  to  be  thy  slave ;  thou  hast  promised  thou  wilt  not  ffft 
me  to  another." 

**  I  have  promised." 

"  And  now,  then,  I  will  gather  the  flowers." 

Silently  Nydia  took  from  the  hand  of  Glaucus  the  costly  and  jeweDd 
vase,  in  which  the  flowers  vied  with  each  other  in  hue  and  fragrance ;  tmx' 
lessly  she  received  his  parting  admonition.  She  paused  for  a  moment  whoi 
his  voice  ceased  —  she  did  not  trust  herself  to  reply  —  she  sought  his  hand 
'— lAie  raised  it  to  her  lips,  dropped  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  paraed  i( 
4mce  from  his  presence.  She  paused  again  as  she  reached  the  threshold— 
•he  stretched  her  hands  towards  it  and  murmured,  — 

**  Three  happy  days — days  of  unspeakable  delight — have  I  known  sintt 
I  paiJsed  thee —blessed  threshold ! — may  peace  dwell  ever  with  thee  wba 
I  amgone.  And  now,  my  heart  tears  itself  from  thee,  and  tbs  only  wmad 
U  otters  bids  me — die !" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TBS  HAPPT  BBAUTT  AND   THB  BUHD  SLAVE. 

A  8LAVB  entered  the  chamber  of  lone.  A  messenger  from  Gkoeoi 
desired  to  be  admitted. 

lone  hesitated  an  instant. 

^ "  She  is  blind,  that  messenger,"  said  the  slave ;  "  she  will  do  her  commb 
•ion  to  none  .but  thee." 

Base  is  tbctt  heart  which  does  not  respect  affliction.  The  moment  sb 
beard  the  messenger  was  blind,  lone  felt  •  the  impossibility  of  returning  ( 
chilling  reply.  Glaucus  had  chosen  a  herald  that  was  indeed  saored — ( 
herald  that  could  not  be  denied. 

**  What  can  he  want  with  me  7  —  what  message  can  he  send  ?"  and  th 
heart  of  lone  beat  quick.  The  curtain  across  the  door  was  withdraws,^ 
a  soft  and  echoless  step  fell  upon  the  marble,  -r-  and  Nydia,  led  by  oae  o 
the  attendants,  entered  virith  her  precious  gift. 

She  stood  still  a  moment,  as  if  listening  for  some  sound  that  mi^ht  direi 
her. 

"  Will  the  noble  lone,"  said  she,  in  a  soft  and  low  voice, ''  deign  to  speal 
that  I  may  know  whither  to  steer  these  benighted  steps,  and  that  I  mMrliS 
my  oflferiuCT  at  her  feet  ?" 

"Fair  child,"  said  lone,  touched,  and  soothingly,  ''give  not  thyself  A 
pain  to  croBB  these  slippery  floors,  my  attendant  will  bnng  to  me  what  tho 
iaat  to  present ;"  and  she  motioned  to  \!heYi«xidiiaA<^W\Sk<&>^'«ia^ 
^Jmajrgive  them  to  none  buttViee,"  ana^«ce^'X^'^^\^^wA^^^\sp|\i! 


tlkeddoirl|r  totbe  frttoe  wh&nUm  wtM^  and  kaaeliiig  wInb  dM 
re  her,  profiered  the  Vase. 

ikkfroa  bar  hand,  mndplMed  it  oil  tb«ttUettlMr  fide.  9m 
I  her  g/miJbf,  and  wimld  ham  aaaMd  hw  oa  the  oondi,  but  1li« 
Uy  reacted. 

not  yet  diachafgedmTofflo«,'» acid  aha;  andahedreivtbalettar  | 
8  from  her  veaC*    **  Tma  wifl,  perfa^M,  aiplaui  whj  bt  who  MOt 

10  miwoithy  a  mgaaonger  to  Um&»* 

aek  took  the  letter  with  a  hand,  thotimblmff  of  whidi  Nvdkat 
ind  ai^ed  to  feel  With  iUdad  •!««.  and  downoaat  kM)ka|  triw 
re  the  proud  and  atately  forin  nflone ;  —no  leaa  proud,  periwpCi 
nde  of  aobmianbn.  looe  waved  hir  htad-and  the  atteodaula 
ahe  gaaed  again  upon  the  fonn  of  the  yowng  slaTe  in  anrpriM 
Kill  compaaaion ;  then  retiring  a  littla  fima  her,  ahe  oponed  and 
lUowins  letter :  — 

OB  to  u)ne  aenda  more  than  he  darea  to  utter.  la  toe  ill  ?  thy 
me*No,'andthataaanranoeeonifbrtame.  Haa  Glaneaa  oflmk 
— >ah  I  that  queation  I  may  not  aak  from  them*  For  IKfo  days  I 
baniflhed  from  thy  preaence.  Haa  the  ami  ahoneT-^I  know  it 
Ibe  aky  amiled  7  — >  it  haa  had  no  amile  for  me*  My  ami  and  my 
me.  Do  I  ofiend  thee7  Am  I  too  bold?  Do  I  aay  UmI  an 
(fineh  my  tongue  haa  heaitated  to  breathe  7  Aka  t  it  ia  in  tUna 
lat  I  fed  most  the  apdkbjr  which  thou  beat  aubdued  me.  And 
bat  deprivea  'me  of  joy,  brmgi  me  couiagei  Thou  wilt  not  aae 
haat  banished  also  the  common  flatteren  tbpt  floak  flRMmd  thee. 
1  confound  me  with  them  7  It  is  not  possible !  Thou  knoweal 
lat  1  am  not  of  them -^  that  their  clay  is  not  mine.  For  eras 
:he  humblest  mould,  the  fraflwice  of  tlw  ioee  haa  poieCmted  mai 
irit  of  thy  nature  bath  pasaad  within  me,  to  embali%  to  aanotiQ^,  to 
[ave  they  slandered  me  to4bee,  lone  7  Thou  wilt  nbt  bdieve  tnaiB* 
ilphic  oracle  itself  tell  me  thou  wert  unworthy,  I  would  not  bafiave 

1 1  lead  incredulous  than  thou  7    I  think  of  the  laat  time  wa  meC-^ 
g  which  I  sang  to  thee  ^^  of  the  look  that  thoQ  gaveet  ma  in  ntnm* 
i  as  thou  wilt,  lone,  there  is  something  kindred  batwaan  oa,  and 
cknowledged  it,  though  our  li|>s  were  silent    Deign  to  aae  mag 
I  me,  and  after  diat  emude  me  if  thou  wilt    I  meant  not  ao  aooo 
?ed.    But  thoae  words  rush  to  my  heart-^&ay  will  liave  way. 
en,  my  homage  and  my  vowa.    We  met  firaC  at  tlia  abrtna  of 
lall  we  not  meet  before  a  softer  and  a  more  ancient  altar?  ^^ 
ful!  adored  lone!   Ifmy  hotyouthandmyAtlianianlMihftfV' 
and  allured  ma,  they  have  but^taught  my  wmdaiin^  to  apptal* 
iBt —  the  haven  ^ey  mive  attained* '  I  hang  np  my  dnppittf  lobai  * 
-god's  shrine.    I  Mva  escaped  shipwreck.    1  lutve  iouot  TncB. 

1  to  see  me ;  thou  art  gentle  to  atmngers,  wilt  thou  be  leaa  mar* 
se  of  thine  own  land?  lawait  thy  reply.  Accept  the  flowers  wldch  ^ 
beir  sweet  breath  has  a  language  more  eloquent  than  worda.  They 
the  sun  the  odours  they  return — they  are  the  emblem  of  the  lova 
es  and  repays  tenfold  -^  the  emblem  of  the  heart  that  drank  thy 
}wes  to  thee  the  germ  of  the  treasures  that  it  proflers  to  thy  amUait 
le  by  one  that  thou  wilt  receive  for  her  own  aake,  if  not  for  mina. 
IS,  is  a  stranger ;  her  father's  ashes  lie  under  brighter  dues ;  but 
than  we,  she  is  blind  and  a  slave.  Poor  Njfma!  I  seek  aa 
ossible  to  repair  to  her  the  cruelties  of  Nature  and  of  &t&^  aak* 
non  to  place  her  with  thee.  She  is  gentle,  quick,  and  '4loe3A% 
lad  in  musi^  and  the  aong;  and  ahe  ia  a  vuy  CYicnti^  Xo  tui 

^  The  Qreek  Flofm* 
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flowers.    She  thinks,  lone,  that  thou  will  love  her ;  if  thoa  dost  not,  Nod 
her  back  to  me. 

"  One  word  more.  Let  me  be  bold,  lone.  Wh^  thinkest  thoa  iohidU)f 
of  yon  dark  Egyptian :  he  hath  not  about  him  the  air  of  honest  meo?  Wt 
Greeks  learn  mankind  from  our  cradle ;  wo  are  not  the  less  piofoim(),ii 
that  we  affect  no  sombre  mien ;  oar  lips  smile,  but  our  eyes  aie  grtfe-  j 
they  observe — they  note — thev  study.  Arbaces  is  not  one  to  be  eradfr 
lously  trusted :  can  it  be  that  ne  hath  wronged  me  to  thee?  I  think i^ 
for  I  left  him  with  thee ;  thou  sawest  how  my  presence  stung  him,  SM 
t'len,  thou  bast  not  admitted  me.  Believe- notnlng  that  hecansaytos^ 
disfavour ;  if  thou  dost,  tell'  me  so  at  once ;  for  this  lone  owes  to  GltiM 
Farewell !  This  letter  touches  thine  hand ;  these  characters  meet  tiM 
eyes — shall  they  be  more  blessed  than  he  who  is  their  author.  Once  ooi^ 
farewell !" 

It  seemedHo  lone,  as  she  read  this  letter,  as  if  a  mist  had  fallen  iroinkff 
eyes.    What  had  been  the  supposed  ofience  of  Glaucus  ?  that  be  bid  act 
really  loved !    And  now,  plainly,  and  in  no  dubious  terms,  he  coofeMi 
that  love.    From  that  moment  his  power  was  fully  restored.   At  eveiy 
tender  word  in  that  letter,  so  full  of  romantic  and  trustful  passion,  her  hetit 
smote  her.    And  had  she  doubted  his  faith  ?  and  had  she  believed  asotber  1  ' 
and  had  she  not,  at  least,  allowed  to  him  the  culprit's  right,  to  know  Ml  i 
crimCj  —  to  plead  in  his  defence?^   The  tears  rolled  down  her  cheekf^f 
she  kissed  the  letter —  she  placed  it  in  her  bosom ;  and  turning  to  Nydli : 
who  stood  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  posture  — 

"  Wilt  thou  sit,  my  child,"  said  she,  **  while  I  write  an  answer  totlir^ 
letter?" 

"  You  will  answer  it  then  ?"  said  Nydia,  coldly ;  "  well,  the  ilsTe  M  i 
accompanied  me  will  take  back  your  answer." 

"  For  you,"  said  lone,  "  stay  with  me  —  trust  me,  your  service  shall  li 
light." 

Nydia  bowed  her  head. 

"  What  is  your  name,  fair  girl  ?" 

"  They  call  me  Nydia." 

"  Your  country  ?" 

"  The  land  of  Olympus  —  Thessaly." 

"  Thou  shalt  be  to  me  a  friend,"  said  lone,  caressingly,  *'as  thoa  U^ 
ahready  half  a  countrywoman.  Meanwhile,  I  beseech  thee,  stand  notfli 
these  cold  and  glassy  marbles.  There !  now  thou  art  seated,  I  can  leif> 
thee  for  an  instant" 

"  ''looe  to  Glaucus  greeting, — come  to  me,  Glaucus,"  wrote  lone ;  "corf 
to  me  to-morrow  —  I  may  have  been  unjust  to  thee ;  but  I  will  tell  thU 
at  least,  the  fault  that  has  been  imputed  to  thy  charge.  Fear  not,  heoo* 
forth,  the  Egyptian  —  fear  none.  Thou  sayest  thou  hast  expressed  tol 
much — alas!  in  these  hasty  words  I  have  already  done  so  —  &i* 
well !" 

As  Tone  reappeared  with  the  letter,  which  she  did  not  dare  to  read  aftfl 
she  had  written  —  (Ah!  common  rashness,  conunon  timidity  of  love!)" 
Nydia  started  from  her  seat. 

"  You  have  written  to  Glaucus  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"And  will  he  thank  th^  messenger  who  gives  to  him  thy  letter?" 

lone  forgot  that  her  companion  was  blind;  she  blushed  from  the  hn 
to  the  neck,  and  remained  silent. 

"  I  mean  this,"  added  Nydia,  in  a  calmer  tone  ;  **  the  lightest  word 
coldness  from  thee  will  sadden  him  —  the  lightest  kindness  will  rejoic 
If  it  be  the  first,  let  the  slave  take  back  thine  answer ;  if  it  be  the  last,  1 
me  —  I  will  return  this  evening." 
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whv,  Nydia,"  asked  lone,  evasively,  "  wouldst  thou  be  the  bearer 
:ter  ?" 

BO,  then  ?"  said  Nydia.     "  Ah !  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  who 

unkind  to  Glaucus?" 

child,"   said,  lone,  a  little  more  reservedly  than  before,  "thou 

warmly  —  Glaucus,  then,  is  amiable  in  thine  eyes  ?" 
la  lone'l  Glaucus  has  been  that  to  me  which  neither  fortune  nor 

have  been — a  friend  /" 

idness  minsled  with  dignity  with  which  Nydia  uttered  these  simple 
.ffected  the  beautiful.Ione ;  she  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  "  Thou 
ful,  and  deservedly  so ;  why  should  I  blush  to  say  that  Glaucus 
j^  of  thy  gratitude.  Go,  my  Nydia — take  to  him  thyself  this  letter 
jturn  again.    If  I  am  from  home  when  thou  returnest — as  this 

perhaps,  I  shall  be  —  thy  chamber  shall  be  prepared  next  my 
Jydia,  I  have  no  sister — wilt  thou  be  one  to  me?" 
rhessalian  kissed  the  hand  of  lone,  and  then  said,  with  some 
ssment, 

favour,  fair  lone  —  may  I  dare  to  ask  it  ?" 
u  canst  not  ask  what  I  will  not  grant,*'  replied  the  Neapolitan, 
y  tell  me,"  said  Nydia,  "  that  you  are  beautiful  beyond  the  loveliness 
Alas  !  I  cannot  see  that  which  gladdens  the  world !     Wilt  thoa 
3  then  to  pass  my  hand  over  thy  face  —  that  is  my  sole  criterion 
Y,  and  I  usually  guess  aright  ?" 

d  not  wait  for  the  answer  of  lone,  but  as  she  spoke,  gently  and 
assed  her  hand  over  the  bending  and  half-averted  features  of  the 
-  features  which  but  one  image  m  the  world  can  yet  depicture  and 

that  image  is  the  mutilated  but  all  wondrous  statue  in  her  native 
er  own  Neapolis  ;  —  that  Parian  face,  before  which  all  the  beau^ 
orentine  Venus  is  poor  and  earthly  —  that  aspect  so  full  of  harmony 
ith  —  of  genius  —  of  the  soul — which  modem  speculators  have 
d  the  representation  of  Psyche.* 

3uch  lingered  over  the  braided  hair  and  polished  brow  —  over  the 
nd  damask  cheek — over  the  dimpled  lip — the  swanlike  and  whitest 

1  know  now  that  thou  art  beautiful,"  she  said,  "  and  I  can  picture 
my  darkness,  henceforth  and  for  ever  !'* 

I  Nydia  left  her,  lone  sank  mto  a  deep  but  delicious  reveiy.  Glaucmf 
ed  her ;  he  owned  it — yes,  he  loved  her.  She  drew  forth^a^;^uA 
r  confession  ;  she  paused  over  every  word  ;  she  kissed  every  line  ; 
not  ask  why  he  had  been  maligned,  she  only  felt  assuied  tiHitib 
1  so.  She  wondered  how  she  had  ever  believed  a  syllable  agaidlBt 
e  wondered  how  the  Egyptian  had  been  enabled  to  on^prcise  a  ' 
gainst  Glaucus ;  she  felt  a  chill  creep  over  her  as  she  again  turned 
arning  against  Arbaces,  and  her  secret  fear  of  that  gloomy  being 
d  into  awe.  She  was  awakened  from  these  thou§;hts  by  her 
f  who  came  to  announce  to  her  that  the  hour  appomted  to  visit 

was  arrived  ;  she  started,  —  she  had  forgotten  the  promise.  Her 
•ression  was  to  renounce  it ;  her  second  was  to  laugh  at  her  own 
her  eldest  surviving  friend.  She  hastened  to  add  the  usual  oma* 
o  her  dress,  and  doubtful  whether  she  should  yet  question  the 
n  more  closely  with  respect  to  his  accusation  of  Glaucus,  or  whether 
lid  wait  till,  without  citmg  the  authority,  she  should  insinuate  to 
;  the  accusation  itself,  she  took  her  way  to  the  gloomy  mansion  d 


wonderful  remains  of  the  sfaiue,  called  so  in  th6  Museo  BorbotAto.  'T\»t%»%, 
tent  and  for  feature,  is  the  moat  beautiful  of  all  which  aacient  «coiVWD»^** 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

IONS   ENTRAPPED — THE   MOUSE   TRIES   TO   GNAW   THE   NET.  | 

'*  O  DEAREST  Nydia !"  exclamed  Glaucus,  as  he  read  the  letter  of  lone^ 
"whitest-robed  messenger  that  ever  passed  between  earth  and  heaven !   *^I 
how,  how  shall  I  thank  thee  ?" 

"  I  am  rewarded,"  said  the  poor  Thessalian. 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow !  now  shall  I  while  the  ht>ur8  till  then  ?" 

The  enamoured  Greek  would  not  let  Nydia  escape  him,  though  she 
sought  several  times  to  leave  the  chamber )  he  made  her  recite  to  him  over 
and  over  again  every  syllable  of  the  brief  conversation  that  had  taken  place  ^ 
between  her  and  lone ;  a  thousand  times  forgetting  her  misfortune,  he  i- 
questioned  her  of  the  looks,  of  the  countenance  of  his  beloved  ;  and  then  ^ 
quickly  again  excusing  his  fault,  he  bade  her  recommence  the  whole  recital  \ 
which  he  had  thus  interrupted.  The  hours  thus  painful  to  Nydia  passed  ^^ 
rapidly  and  dehghtedly  to  him,  and  the  twilight  had  already  darkened  ere  '- 
he  once^  more  dismissed  her  to  lone  with  a  fresh  letter  and  with  new  * 
flowers.  Scarcely  had  she  gone,  than  Clodius  and  several  of  his  gay  's- 
companions  broke  in  upon  him ;  they  rallied  him  on  hi&  seclusion  dann^  *•- 
the  whole  day,  and  his  absence  from  his  customary  haunts ;  they  invited  *c 
him  to  accompany  them  to  the  various  resorts  in  that  lively  city,  which  '''' 
night  and  day  proffered  diversity  to  pleasure.  Then  as  now  in  the  south  ^ 
(for  no  land  perhaps  losing  more  of  greatness  has  retained  more  of  custom)  ^ 
it  was  the  delight  of  the  Italians  to  assemble  at  the  evening ;  and  underthe  "^ 
porticoes  of  temples  or  the  shade  of  the  groves  that  interspersed  the  streets,  ^^ 
listening  to  music  or  the  recitals  of  some  inventive  tale-teller,  they  hailed  ^ 
the  rising  moon  with  libations  of  wine  uud  the  melodies  of  song.  6laucafl  ^ 
was  too  happy  to  be  unsocial ;  he  longed  to  cast  off  the  exuberance  of  joy  '^ 
that  oppressed  him.  He  willingly  accepted  the  proposal  of  Ids  comracfes,  ^ 
and  laughingly  they  sallied  out  together  down  the  popufous  and  glittering  ■= 
streets.  - 

In  the  mean  time  Nydia  once  more  gained  the  house  of  Ijne,  who  had  = 
lone  left  it;  she  inquired  indifferently  whither  she  had  gone.  " 

The  answer  arrested  and  appalled  her. 
;  *?  To  th^  house  of  Arbaces  —  of  the  Egyptian  !  Impossible  «'* 

'*  It  istruft,  my  little  one,"  said  the  slave  who  had  replied  to  her  question.   - 
^  "  She  he^  known  the  Egyptian  Ions;." 

"  TLoAffl  ye  gods !  yet  Glaucus  loves  her!"  murmured  Ny4ia  to  herself.   ' 
"And  hjM>"  asked  she  aloud,  '*  has  she  often  visited  him  before?" 

"  Never  till  now,"  answered  the  slave  :  "  if  all  the  rumourcid  scandal  of  ^ 
4Pompeii  be  true,  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  she  had  not  vemhired  there    - 
at  present.    But  she,   poor  mistress  mine,  hears  nothing  of  that  which 
reaches  us  ;  the  talk  of  the  vestibulum  reaches  not  to  the  peristyle."* 

"  Never  till  now  ?"  repeated  Nydia.  "  Art  thou  sure  ?" 

"  Sure,  pretty  one ;  —  but  what  is  that  to  thee  or  to  us  ?" 

Nydia  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  putting  down  the  flowers  with 
which  she  had  been  charged,  she  called  to  the  slave  who  had  accompanied 
her,  and  left  the  house  without  saying  another  word. 

Not  till  she  had  got  half- wav  back  to  the  house  of  Glaucus  did  she  break 
silence,  and  even  then  she  only  murmured  inly : 

'She  does  not  (iream,  she  cannot,  oC  X)&e  daiv^<si\^  \xwtA  which  she  has 

♦  Tereuce. 
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tanged.  Fool  that  I  am !  shall  I  save  her?  —  yes,  for  I  love  tilancus  better 

lan  myself." 

When  she  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Athenian,  she  learned  that  he  had 

)ne  out  with  a  party  of  bis  friends,  and  none  knew  whither.   He  probably 

ould  not  be  home  before  midnight 

The  Thessalian  groaned ;  she  sank  upon  a  seat  in  the  hall,  and  covered 

!r  face  with  her  hands  as  if  to  collect  her  thoughts.   ''  There  is  no  time  to 

'.  lostf"  thought  she,  starting  up.    She  turned  to  the  slave  who  had  accom- 

nied  her. 

**  Knowest  thou,"  said  she,  "  if  lone  has  any  relative,  any  intimate  friend 

Pompeii  ?" 

"  Why,  by  Jupiter,"  answered  the  slave,  "  art  thou  silly  enough  to  ask 

3  question !     Every  one  in  Pompeii  knows  that  lone  has  a  brother  who, 

nng  and  rich,  has  been  —  under  the  rose  I  speak — so  foolish  as  to 

come  a  priest  of  Isis." 

"  A  priest  of  Isis!  O  gods!  His  name?" 

"  Apaeddes.'* 

'*  I  know  it  all,"  muttered  Nydia :  "  brother  and  sister  then  are  to  be 

th  victims  !  Apsecides !  yes,  that  was  the  name  I  heard  in .  Ha !  he 

$U,  then,  knows  the  peril  that  surrounds  his  sister.  *  I  will  to  him^ 
She  sprang  up  at  that  thought,  and  taking  the  staff  which  alwaya  guided 
r  steps,  she  hastened  to  the  neighbouring  shrine  of  isis.  Till  she  bad 
en  under  the  guardiansrhrp  of  the  kindly  Greek,  that  staff  had  sufficed  to 
iduct  the  poor  blind  girl  from  comer  to  comer  of  Pompeii.  Every  street, 
sry  turning  in  (he  more  frequented  parts,  was  familiar  to  her  j  and  as  the 
labltants  entertained  a  tender  and  half  superstitious  veneration  for  those 
bject  to  her  infirmity,  the  passengers  had  always  given  way  to  her  timid 
ms.  Poor  girl !  she  little  dreamea  that  she  should,  ere  many  days  passed, 
a  her  blindness  her  protection,  and  a  guide  far  safer  than  the  keenest 

68. 

But  since  she  had  been  under  the  roof  of  Glaucus  he  had  ordered  a  slaye 
accompany  her  always,  and  the  poor  devil  thus  appointed,  who  was 
mewhat  of  the  fittest,  and  who,  afler  having  twice  performed  the  jour- 
yto  Tone's  house,  now  saw  himself  condemned  to  a  third  excursion 
rhither  the  gods  only  knew,)  hastened  afler  her,  deploring  his  fate,  and 
lemnly  assuring  Castor  and  Pollux  that  he  believed  the  blmd  girl  had  the 
laria  of  Mercury  as  well  as  the  infirmity  of  Cupid. 
Nydia,  however,  required  but  little  of'^his  assistance  to  find  the  way  to 
le  popular  temple  of  Isis ;  the  space  before  it  was  now  deserted,  and  file 
on  without  obstacle  to  the  sacred  rails. 

"  There  is  no  one  here,"  said  the  fat  slave ;  "  what  dost  thou  want,  or 
bom  ?  knowest  thou  not  that  the  priests  do  not  live  in  the  temple  7" 
"  Call  out,"  said  she,  impatiently :  "  nigh^  and  day  there  is  always  one 
lamen  at  least  watching  in  the  shrines  of  Isis." 
The  slave  called,  —  no  one  appeared. 
"  Seest  thou  no  one  ?" 
"  No  one." 

"  Thou  mistakest ;  I  hear  a  sigh :  look  again." 

The  slave,  wondering  and  grumbling,  cast  round  his  he^yj  eyes,  and 
^ore  one  of  the  altars,  whose  remains  still  crowd  the  narrow  space,  he 
eheld  a  form  bending  as  in  meditation. 

**  I  see  a  figure,"  said  he,  "  and  by  the  white  garments  it  is  a  priest" 
"  0  Flamen  of  Isis  4'*  cried  Nydia ;  "  servant  of  the  Most  Ancient,  hear 

"  Who  calls  ?"  said  alow  and  melancholy  voice.       • 
"Oyje  who  has  no  common  tidings  to  impart  to  a  meiiiV>ei  oi[  'jwaX*^^  % 
come  to  declare,  and  not  to  ask  oracles." 
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"  With  whom  wouldst  thou  confer  ?  this  is  no  hoar  fob  thy  conference; 
depart,  disturb  me  not :  the  night  is  sacred  to  the  gods,  the  day  to  men.^ 

**  Methinks  I  know  thy  voice ;  thou  art  he  whom  I  seek  ;  yet  I  have 
heard  thee  speak  but  once  before.    Art  thou  not  the  priest  Apssctdes  ?" 

'*  I  am  that  man/'  replied  the  priest,  emerging  from  tiie.  altar  and 
approaching  the  rail. 

"  Thou  art  ?  the  gods  be  praised !"  Waving  her  hand  to  the  slave,  she 
bade  him  withdraw  to  a  distance,  and  he,  who  naturally  imagined  some 
superstition,  connected  perhaps  with  the  safety  of  lone,  could  alone  lead 
her  to  the  temple,  obeyed  and  seated  lumself  on  the  ground  at  a  little  dis* 
tance.  "  Hush !"  said  she,  speaking  quick  and  low ;  "  art  thou  indeed 
Apaecides  ?" 

''  If  thou  knowest  me,  canst  thou  not  recall  my  features  ?" 

*'  I  am  blind,"  answered  Nydia ;  **  my  eyes  are  in  my  voice,  and  that 
recognises  thee ;  yet  swear  that  thou  art  he." 

"  Bv  the  gods  I  swear  it,  by  my  right  hand,  and  by  the  moon.** 

"Hush!  speak  low — bend  near  —  give  me  thy  hand  ;  knowest  thou 
Arbaces  ?  —  Hast  thou  laid  flowers  at  the  feet  of  the  desid  ?  —  Ah !  thy 
hand  is  cold  —  hark  yet !  —  hast  thou  taken  the  awful  vow  ?" 

'*  Who  art  thou,  whence  comest  thou,  pale  maiden  ?"  said  Apaecides, 
fearfully;  "  I  know  thee  not,  —  thine  is  not  the  breast  on  which  this  head 
hath  lam :  I  have  never  seen  thee  before.^ 

"  But  tnou  hast  heard  m^r  voice:  no  matter,  those  recollections  it  should 
shame  us  both  to  recalL    Listen,  thou  hast  a  sister." 

"  Speak !  speak !  —  what  of  her  ?" 

*'  Thou  knowest  the  banquets  of  the  dead,  stranger;  it  pleases  tHee,  per- 
haps, to  share  them ;  would  it  please  thee  to  have  thy  sister  a  partaker— 
would  it  please  thee  that  Arbaces  was  her  host  ?" 

**  O  gods !  he  dare  not !  Girl,  if  thou  mockest  me,  trenible.  I  will  tear 
thee  limb  from  limb.^' 

"  I  speak  the  truth :  and  while  I  speak,  lone  is  in  the  halls  of  Arbaces— 
for  the  first  time  his  guest  Thou  knowest  if  there  be  peril  in  that  first  time ! 
Farewell !  I  have  fulfilled  my  charge." 

"  Stay !  stay !"  cried  the  priest,  passing  his  wan  hand  over  his  brow; 
"  if  this  be  true,  what,  what  can  be  done  to  save  her!  They  may  not  admit 
me.  I  know  not  all  the  mazes  of  that  intricate  mansion.  O  Nemesis  I  justly 
am  I  punished !" 

"  I  will  dismiss  yon  slave ;  be  thou  my  guide  and  comrade ; 'I  will  lead 
ihoe  to  the  private  door  of  the  house :  I  will  whisper  to  thee  the  word  which 
admits.    Take  some  weapon —  it  may  be  needful." 

^*  Wait  an  instant,"  said  Apeecides,  retiring  into  one  of  the  cells  that 
flank  the  temple,  and  reappearing  in  a  few  moments  wrapped  in  a  lar^ 
cloak,  which  was  then  much  worn  by  all  classes,  and  which  concealed  ki8 
sacred  dress.  "  Now,"  he  said,  grinding  his  teeth,  "  if  Arbaces  hath  dared 
to  —  but  he  dare  not !  he  dare  not !  Why  should  I  suspect  him  ?  Is  he  flo 
base  a  villain  ?  I  will  not  think  it ;  yet,  sophist !  dark  bewilderer  that  be 
is.  O  gods,  protect !  —  hush !  are  there  gods  ?  Yes,  there  is  one  goddess, 
at  least,  whose  voice  I  can  command ;  and  that  is  —  Vengeance !" 

Muttering  these  disconnected  thoughts,  Apecides,  followed  by  his  silent 
and  si^tless  companion,  hastened  through  the  most  solitary  paths  to  the 
house  of  the  Egyptian. 

The  slave,  abruptly  dismissed  by  Nydia,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  mutter* 
ed  an  adjuration,  and,  nothing  loath,  rolled  ofl*to  his/iubiculunu 
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.CHAPTER  Vin. 

B     SOLITUDE     AND     SOLILOQUT     OF     THE     EGYPTIAN — HIS     CHARACTER 

ANALYZED. 

We  must  to  back  a  few  hours  in  the  progress  of  our  story.  At  the  first 
ly  dawn  oi  the  day,  which  Glaucus  had  already  marked  with  white,  the 
yptian  was  seated  sleepless  and  alone  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  and 
"araidal  tower  which  flanked  his  house.  A  tall  parapet  around  it  served 
a  wall,  and  conspired,  with  the  height  of  the  edince  and  the  gloomy  trees 
t  girded  the  mansion,  to  defy  the  prying  eyes  of  curiosity  or  observation, 
tabla^  on  which  lay  a  scroll  filled  with  mystic  figures,  was  before  him. 

high  the  stars  waxed  dim  and  faint,  and  the  shades  of  night  melted  from 

sterile  mountain  tops ;  only  above  Vesuvius  there  rested  a  deep  and 
ssy  cloud,  which  for  several  days  past  had  gathered  darker  and  more 
d  over  its  summit  The  struggle  of  night  and  day  was  more  visible 
ir  the  broad  ocean,  which  stretched  calm,  like  a  gigantic  lake ;  and  bound- 
t>y  the  circling  shores  that,  covered  with  vines  and  foliage,  and  gleaming 
e  and  there  with  the  white  walls  of  sleeping  cities,  sloped  to  the  scarce 
pling  waves, 
t  was  the  hour,  above  all  others,  most  sacred  to  the  daring  and  antique 

of  the  Egyptian ;  the  art  which  would  read  our  changeful  destimes 
the  stars. 

le  had  filled  his  scroll,  he  had  noted  the  moment  and  the  sign ;  and 
ning  upon  his  hand,  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  thoughts  which 

calculation  excited. 

'  Again  do  the  stars  forewarn  me  ?  Some  danger,  then,  assuredly  awaits 
!"  said  he,  slowly ;  *'  some  danger,  violent  and  sudden  in  its  nature. 
e  stars  wear  for  me  the  same  mocking  menace  which,  if  our  chronicles 
not  err,  they  once  wore  for  Pyrrhus  —  for  him,  doomed  to  strive  for  all 
igs  —  to  enjoy  none; — restless,  agitated,  fated  —  all  attacking  no- 
ig  gaining — battles  without  fruit,  laurels  without  triumph,  fame  without 
cess ;  at  last  made  craven  by  his  own  superstitions,  and  slain  like  & 
;  by  a  tile  from  the  hand  of  an  old  woman !  Verily,  the  stars  flatter 
jn  they  give  me  a  type  in  this  fool  of  war  —  when  they  promise  to  the 
9ur  of  my  wisdom  the  same  results  as  to  the  madness  of  his  ambition  — 
3etual  exercise  —  no  certain  goal  —  the  Sisyphus  task,  the  mountain  and 
stone !  —  the  stone,  a  gloomv  image !  it  reminds  me  that  I  am  threatened 
ti  somewhat  of  the  same  death  as  the  Epirote.  Let  me  look  again, 
(ware !'  say  the  shining  prophets, '  how  thou  passest  under  ancient  roofs, , 
>esieged  walls,  or  overhanging  cliffs ;  a  stone  hurled  from  above,  is 
rged  by  the  curses  of  Destiny  against  theel*  And  at  no  distant  date 
3  this  comes  the  peril ;  but  I  cannot  of  a  certainty  read  the  day  and  hour, 
ill !  if  my  ^lass  runs  low,  the  sands  shall  sparkle  to  the  last  Yet  if  I 
pe  this  peril  —  ay,  if  I  'scape  —  bright  and  clear  as  the  moonlight  track 
ig  the  waters  glows  the  rest  of  my  existence.  I  see  honours,  happiness, 
[^ess,  shining  upon  every  billow  of  the  dark  gulf  beneath  which  I  must 
:  at  last  What,  then :  with  such  destinies  heywtd  the  peril,  shall  I 
:umb  to  the  peril  ?  My  soul  whispers  hope,  it  sweeps  exultingly  beyond 
boding  hour,  it  revels  m  the  future  —  its  own  courage  is  its  fittest  omen. 

were  to  perish  so  suddenly  and  so  soon,  the  shadow  o^  dfA.^  ^q>)S.\ 
sen  over  me,  and  I  should  feel  the  icy  presentimcTit  ot  toy  dwsau    "^1 
',  that  so  smiles  within  me,  would  express  in  sadnead  axAVn  i^wso^*''^ 
ast  of  the  dreary  Orcas.    It  smiles  —  it  ftSBureB  m©  ot  d^'««WM»^ 
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As  he  thus  concluded  bis  soliloquy,  the  Egyptian  involuntarily  ro£  He 
paced  rapidly  the  narrow  space  of  that  star-roofed  floor,  ami,  paiBingit 
the  parapet,  looked  again  upon  the  gray  and  melancholy  Beaveifl^  The 
chills  of  the  faint  dawn  came  refreshingly  upon  his  brow,  and  §racRII|  his 
mind  resumed  its  natural  and  collected  calm.  He  withdrew  his  gaze  irom 
the  stars,  as  one  after  one  they  receded  into  the  depths  of  heaven ;  and  his 
eyes  fell  over  the  broad  expanse  below.  Dim  in  the  silenced  port  of  the 
city  rose  the  masts  of  the  galleys ;  along  that  mart  of  luxury  and  of  labour 
was  stilled  the  mighty  hum.  "No  lights,  save  here  and  there  from  before 
the  columns  of  a  temple,  or  in  the  porticoes  of  the  voiceless  forum,  broke 
the  wan  and  fluctuating  light  of  the  struggling  mom.  From  the  heart  of 
the  torpid  city — so  soon  to  vibrate  with  a  thousand  passions — there  came 
no  sound ;  the  streams  of  hfe  circulated  not ;  they  lay  locked  and  torpid 
imder  the  ice  of  sleep.  From  the  huge  space  of  the  amphitheatre,  «itb 
its  stony  seats  rising  one  above  the  other  —  coiled  and  round  as  som^slum- 
bering  monster  —  rose  a  thin  and  ghasUy  mist,  which  gathered  drfner  and 
more  dark  over  the  scattered  foliage  that  gloomed  in  its  vicinity.  The  city 
seemed  as,  afler  the  awful  change  of  seventeen  ages,  it  seems  now  to  the 
traveller,  —  a  Citv  of  the  Dead.* 

The  ocean  itself —  that  serene  and  tideless  sea —  lay  scarce  less  hushed, 
save  that  from  its  deep  bosom  came,  softened  by  the  distance,  a  faint  and 
regular  murmur,  like  the  breathing  of  its  sleep ;  and  curving  far,  as  with 
outstretched  arms,  into  the  green  and  beautiful  land,  it  seemed  unconsciously 
to  clasp  to  its  breast  the  cities  sloping  to  its  margin  —  Stabiae,  and  Hercu* 
laneum,  and  Pompeii  —  those  children  and  darlings  of  the  deep. 

"Ye  slumber,"  said  the  Egyptian,  as  he  scowled  over  the  cities,  the 
boast  and  flower  of  Campania ;  **  ye  slumber !  —  would  it  were  the  eternal 
repose  of  death !  As  ye  now  — jewels  in  the  crown  of  empire  —  so  once 
were  the  cities  of  the  Nile !  Their  greatness  hath  perished  from  them  — 
they  sleep  amid  ruins  ^- their  palaces  and  their  shrines  are  tombs — the 
serpent  coils  in  the  grass  of  their  streets  —  the  lizard  basks  in  their  solitary 
halls.  By  that  mysterious  law  of  Nature  which  humbles  one  to  exalt  the  other, 
ye  have  thriven  upon  their  ruins  —  thou,  haughty  Rome,  hast  usurped  the 

glories  of  Sesostris  and  Semiramis  —  thou  art  a  robber,  clothing  thyself  with 
leir  spoils !  And  these  —  slaves  in  thy  triumph  —  that  I  (the  last  son  of 
forgotten  monarchs)  survey  below,  reservoirs  of  thine  all-pervading  power 
and  luxury,  I  curse  as  I  behold !  The  time  shall  come  wnen  Egypt  shall 
be  avenged !  when  the  Barbarian's  steed  shall  make  his  manger  in  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero ;  and  thou  that  hast  sown  the  wind  with  conquest, 
shalt  reap  the  harvest  in  the  whirlwind  of  desolation." 

As  the  Egyptian  uttered  a  prediction  which  Fate  so  fearfully  fulfilled,  a 
more  solemn  and  boding  image  of  ill  omen  never  occurred  to  the  dreams  of 
painter  or  of  poet  The  morning  light,  which  can  pale  so  wanly  even  the 
young  cheek  of  beauty,  gave  his  majestic  and  Stately  features  almost  the 
colours  of  the  grave,  with  the  dark  hair  falling  massively  around  them,  and 
the  dark  robes  flowing  long  and  loose  —  and  the  arm  outstretched  from  that 
lofty  eminence  —  and  the  glittering  eyes,  fierce  with  a  savage  gladness,— 
half  prophet  and  half  fiena! 

He  turned  his  gaze  from  the  citv  and  the  ocean  —  before  him  lay  the 
vineyards  and  meadows  of  the  rich  Campania.  The  ^ate  and  walls  — 
ancient,  half  Pelasgic  —  of  the  city,  seemed  not  to  bound  its  extent  Villas 
and  villages  stretched  on  every  side  up  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius,  not  nearly 
then  so  steep  or  so  lofty  as  at  present  For  as  Rome  itself  is  built  on  an 
exhausted  volcano,  so  in  similar  security  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  tenanted 

♦  When  Sir  Walter  Scott  vwited  PoiopeW  ^\t\v  SVt  "WvWV^ov O^W,  ^TaQ«.\x\% ^wVj  to- 
mark  wag  the  excJamation,  *'  The  City  of  ti^DeaOi  —  \.\vfe  C»\Vi  qI  vtv^liw^^  -^^ 
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en  and  vinecliid  jdaces  aioand  a  vol(;ano,  whose  fires  they  hdieTed 
for  ever.  Frdln  the  gate  stretched  the  long  Street  of  Tombs,  vari- 
•iae  and  architecture,  by  which,  on  that  side,*  the  city  is  yet  ap- 
d«  ^bore  all  rose  the  doud-capt  summit  of  the  Dread  Mountain, 
i«^adow;p  now^dark,  now  light,  betraying  the  mossy  cayems  and 
Ab^  which  testified  the  past  conflagrations,  and  might  have  pro- 
Q#i9ntiman  is  blind — that  which  was  to  come ! 
Hurras  it  then  and  there  to  guess  the  causes  why  the  tradition  of 
Vwore  sty^Qgn^  and  stem  a  hue ;  why,  in  those  smiling  pluns, 
5S  aroundfllKBaiaB  and  Misenum  —  the  poets  had  imasmed  the 
e  and  thffihold  of  their  hell  —  their  Acheron,  and  their  fabled  Styx : 

those  Phlegne,'''  now  laughing  with  the  vine,  they  placed  the 
of  the  gods,  and  supposed  the  daring  Titans  to  have  sought  the 
c>f  heaven  —  save  inaeed  that  yet,  in  yon  seared  and  blasted  summiti  _ 
light  think  to  read  the  characters  of  the  Oljrmpian  thunderbolt, 
t  was  neither  the  rugged  height  of  the  still  volcano,  nor  the  fertility 
Idping  fields,  nor  the  melancholy  avenue  of  tombs,  nor  the  gUttering 
r  a  polished  and  luxurious  people,  that  now  arrested  the  eye  <^  tibe 
in.  On  one  {>art  of  the  landscape,  the  mountain  of  Vesuvius  de- 
1  to  the  plain  in  a  narrow  and  uncultivated  ridge,  broken  liere  and 
f  jagsea  crags  and  copses  of  wild  foliage.  At  the  base  of  tins  lay 
ly  and  unwholesome  pool,  long  since  dried ;  and  the  intent  gaze  of 
8  eaught  the  outline  of  some  nvin^  form  moving  by  the  marslies, 
oping  ever  and  anon  as  if  to  pluck  its  rank  produce. 

!"  said  he  aloud,  "  I  have  tnen  another  companion  in  these  un- 
'  night-watches.  The  Witch  of  Vesuvius  is  abroad.  What,  doth 
t — as  the  credulous  imagine— doth  she,  too,  learn  the  lore  of  the 
;ars  ?  Hath  she  been  uttering  foul  magic  to  the  moon,  or  culling 
'  pauses  betoken)  foul  herbs  from  the  venomous  marsh  ?  Well,  1 
je  this  fellow-labourer.  Whoever  strives  to  know — learns  that  no 
lore  is  despicable.  Despicable  only  you — ^ye  fat  and  bloated  things 
s  of  luxury — sluggards  in  thought — who,  cultivating  nothing  but 
ren  sense,  dream  £at  its  poor  soil  can  produce  alike  the  myrtle  and 
-eL  No,  the  wise  only  can  enjoy ! — to  us  only  true  luxury  is  given, 
lind,  brain,  invention,  experience,  thought,  learning,  imaginatioini 
ribute  like  rivers  to  swell  the  seas  of  sense  ! — ^lone !" 
Lrbaces  uttered  that  last  and  charmed  word,  his  thoughts  sunk  at 
to  a  more  deep  and  profound  channel.  His  steps  paused,  he  took 
eyes  from  the  ground ;  once  or  twice  he  smiled  joyously,  and  then 
turned  from  his  place  c^  vigil,  and  sought  his  couch,  he  muttered, 
ith  frowns  so  near,  I  will  say  at  least  that  I  have  lived — lone  ahall 

character  of  Arbaces  was  one  of  those  intricate  ancjl  varied  webs, 
h  even  the  mind  that  sat  within  it  was  sometimes  oonfiiBed  and  per- 
In  him,  the  son  of  a  fallen  dynasty,  the  outcast  of  a  sonken  people, 
it  spirit  of  discontented  pride,  which  ever  rankles  in  one  of  a  sterner 
who  feels  himself  inexorably  shut  from  the  sphere  in  which  his 
shone,  and  to  which  nature  as  well  as  birth  no  less  ientitled  himaelfl 
iutiment  hath  no  benevolence ;  it  wars  with  society,  it  sees  enemies 
kind.    But  with  this  sentiment  did  not  go  its  commoMompanion,  ' 

Arbaces  possessed  wealth  which  equalled  tiiat  (flpnost  of  the 
nobles.    And  this  enabled  him  to  gnttify  to  the  utmost  the  pankms 
had  no  outlet  in  business  or  ammtion.    Travelling  fitmi  clbne  to 
ind  beholding  still  Rome  everywhere,  he  increased  %0'^VSa  YoSondL 
)ty  and  hie  passion  for  pleasure.    He  was  in  a  va]Hl^xi&Mi«yVA!3^ 

♦  Or  Phjegrmi  campl ;  ri*  scorched  or  burned  ftelQs. 
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however,  he  could  fill  with  the  ministera  of  luxury.  He  could  not  c^pe 
from  the  prison,  and  his  only  object  therefore  was  te  give  it  the  cha 
of  the  palace.  The  Egyptians,  from  the  earUest  time,  were  devoted 
joys  01  sense ;  Arbaces  inherited  both  their  appetite  for  sensuality  ani 
glow  of  imagination  which  struck  hght  from  its  rottenness.  But  still, 
social  in  his  pleasures  as  in  his  graver  pursuits,  and  brooking  neither  ro- 
perior  nor  equal,  he  admitted  few  to  his  companionship  save^tOB  wilUng 


slaves  of  his  profligacy.    He  was  the  solitary  lord  of  a  croa[jra^harem. 
But  withal,  he  felt  condemned  to  that  satiety  whic^i  ift^e  constlHburse  of 
men  whose  intellect  is  above  their  pursuits,  and  th4Rh|u;h  once  had  been 
the  impulse  of  passion  froze  down  to  the  ordinance  of  ^stom.     From  the 
disappointments  of  sense  he  sought  to  raise  himself  by  the  cultivation  of 
knowledge,  but  as  it  was  not  his  object  to  serve  mankind,  so  he  despised 
that  knowledge  which  is  practical  and  useful    His  dark  imagination  Wed 
to  exercise  itself  in  those  more  visionary  and  obscure  researches  which  are 
ever  the  most  delightful  to  a  wayward  and  solitary  mind,  and  to  which  be 
himself  was  invited  by  the  daring  pride  of  his  disposition,  and  the  myste* 
rious  traditions  of  his  clime.    Dismissing  faith  in  the  confused  creeds  of    ^ 
the  heathen  world,  he  reposed  the  greatest  faith  in  the  power  of  human    ^ 
wisdom.    He  did  not  know,  perhaps  no  one  in  that  age  distinctly  did,  the    * 
limits  which  Nature  imposes  upon  our  discoveries.     Seeing  that  the  higher   }- 
we  mount  in  knowleage  the  more  wonders  we  behold,  he  imagined  that   ^ 
Nature  not  only  worked  miracles  in  her  ordinary  course,  but  that  she    '" 
might,  by  the  cabala  of  some  master  soul,  be  diverted  from  that  courM   *^- 
itsclf    Thus  he  pursued  Science  across  her  Appointed  boundaries,  into  the   > 
land  of  perplexity  and  shadow.    From  the  truths  of  astronomy  he  wan-  h 
dered  into  astrologic  fallacy.     From  the  secrets  of  chymistry  he  passed  into   r 
the  spectral  labyrinth  of  magic  ;  and  he  who  could  be  skeptical  as  to  the   ^ 
power  of  the  ^ods,  was  credulously  superstitious  as  to  the  power  of  man.   p 
The  cultivation  of  magic,  carried  at  that  day  to  a  singular  height  among   ^ 
the  would-be-wise,  was  especially  eastern  in  its  origin ;  it  was  alien  to  the    ^ 
early  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  nor  had  it  been  received  by  them  with   ^ 
favour  until  Oethanes,  who  accompanied  the  army  of  Xerxes,  introduced 
amonff  the  simple  credulities  of  Heilas  the  solemn  superstitions  of  Zoroas- 
ter.   Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  had  become  however  naturalized  at 
Rome,  —  a  meet  subject  for  Juvenal's  fiery  wit    Intimately  connected    . 
with  magic  was  the  worship  of  Isis,  and  the  Egyptian  religion  was  the    : 
means  by  which  was  extended  the  devotion  to  Egyptian  sorcery.    The   ^- 
theurgic  or  benevolent  magic,  the  goctic,  or  dark  and  evil  necromancy, 
werfi  alike  in  pre-eminent  repute  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian     - 
era ;  and  the  marvels  of  Faustus  are  not  comparable  to  those  of  Apollo* 
niuS.(a)    Kings,  courtiers,  and  sages,  all  trembled  before  the  professors  of    .: 

(o)  **  The  marvels  of  Faustus  arc  not  comparable  to  those  of  Apollonius.'* 
During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Christian  epoch,  the  heathen  philosophy,  esneciallr 
of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato,  had  become  debased  and  adulterated,  not  only  by  the  wild- 
est mysticism,  but  the  most  chimerical  dreams  of  magic.    Pythagoras,  indeed,  scarce- 
ly merited  a  nobler  destiny,  for  though  he  was  an  exceedingly  cJever  man,  he  was  a 
most  prodigious  mountebank,  and  wan  exactly  formed  to  be  the  great  father  of  a  school 
of  magicians.    Pythagoras  himself  either  cultivated  magic  or  arrogated  its  attributes, 
and  his  folloj^rs  told  marvellous  tales  of  his  writing  on  the  moon's  di$c^  and  appearing 
in  several  rJVBs  at  once.    His  golden  rules  and  his  golderi  thigh  were  m  especial  ven* 
eration  in  Mi^na  Grsecla,  and  out  of  his  doctrines  of  occult  numbers,  his  followers  ex- 
tracted numbers  of  occult  doctrines.    The  most  i^^markable  of  the  impostors  who  suc- 
ceeded him  was  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  referred  to  in  the  text    All  sorts  of  prodigies 
accompanied  the  birth  of  this  gentleman.     Proteus,  the  Egyptian  god,  foretold  to  bis 
jpother  yet  pregnant,  that  it  was  he  himself  (Proteus)  who  was  about  to  reappear  in  the 
0rorld  through  her  agency.    After  this  Proleua  to\^YvX,  yjeWXifc  toTv«,\d«cd  to  possess  the 
'power  or  transformation  !    Apollonius  knew  iVve  Xaivgwaee  o<  \i\t^*,xfc^  TQRw">%>iB»w^Mk 
«  xJieir  bosoms,  and  waJkpdf  about  wUh  a  feiM\iai  »V«^u    "ftft^w  *-  ^^^\\Q\sk.Sfc\«i^ 
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tlie  dread  science.  And  not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  tribe  waft  the  for- 
oidable  and  profound  Arbaces.  His  fame  and  his  discoveries  were  known 
to  all  the  cultivators  of  magic,  they  even  survived  himself;  but  it  was  not 
hj  his  real  and  worldiv  name  that  he  was  honoured  b^  the  sorcerer  and 
toe  sage.  He  received  from  their  homiige  a  more  mystic  appellation,  and 
was  long  remembered  in  Magna  Grsecia,  and  the  Eastern  plains,  by  the 
name  of  "Hermes,  the  Lord  of  the  Flaming  Belt."  EUs  subtle  specula- 
tions and  boasted  attributes  of  wisdom,  recorded  in  various  volumes,  were 
amon^  those  tokens  "  of  the  curious  arts"  which  the  Christian  converts 
most  joyfully  yet  most  fearfully  burned  at  Ephesus,  depriving  posterity  of 
theproofs  of  the  cunning  of  the  fiend. 

The  conscience  of  Arbaces  was  solely  of  the  intellect  —  it  was  awed  by 
no  moral  laws.  If  man  imposed  these  checks  upon  the  herd,  so  he  believed 
tliat  man,  by  superior  wisdom,  could  raise  himself  above  them.  "  If,"  be 
xeasooed,  '*  I  have  the  genius  to  impose  laws,  have  I  not  the  right  to  com- 
mand  my  own  creations  ?  Still  more,  have  I  not  the  right  to  control,  to 
e?ade,  to  scorn,  the  fabrications  of  ^et  meaner  intellects  than  my  own  ?'' 
Thus,  if  he  were  a  villain,  he  justihed  hia  villany  by  what  ought  to  have 
made  him  virtuous,  namely,  the  elevation  of  his  capacities. 

As  all  men  have  more  or  less  the  passion  of  power,  in  Arbaces  that  pas- 
sba  corresponded  exactly  to  his  character.  It  was  not  the  passion  oi  an 
external  and  brut&  authority.  He  desired  not  the  purple  and  the  fasces, 
the  insignia  of  vulgar  command.  His  pride,  his  contempt  for  Rome,  which 
made  the  world  (and  whose  haughty  name  he  regarded  with  the  same  dis- 
dain as  that  which  Rome  herself  lavished  upon  the  barbarian),  would  never 
have  permitted  him  to  aspire  to  sway  over  others,  for  that  would  have  ren- 
dered  him  at  once  the  tool  or  creature  of  the  emperor.  He,  the  son  of  the 
Great  Race  of  Rameses  —  he  execute  the  orders  of,  and  receive  his  power 
from,  another ! — the  mere  notion  filled  him  with  ra^e.  But  in  rejecting  an 
ambition  that  coveted  nominal  distinctions,  he  but  mdulged  the  more  in  the 
ambition  to  rule  the  heart.  Honouring  mental  power  as  the  greatest  of 
earthly  gifts,  he  loved  to  feel  that  power  palpably  in  himself,  by  extending  it 

with  a  devil,  and  induced  a  mob  to  stone  a  poor  demon  of  venerable  and  medicant  ap- 
pearance, wtio,  after  the  lapidary  operation,  changed  into  a  huge  dog.  He  raised  the 
dead,  passed  a  nisrht  with  Achilles,  and  wlicn  Domitian  was  murdered,  he  called  out 
aloud  (ihoiieh  at  Epheaus  at  the  moment),  *'  Strike  the  tyrant  !'*  The  end  of  so  honest 
and  great  a  man  was  worthy  of  his  life.  It  would  seem  that  he  a.<«cended  into  heaven. 
What  less  could  be  expected  of  one  who  had  stoned  the  devil !  Should  any  English 
writer  meditate  a  new  Faust,  I  recommend  to  him  Apollonius. 

But  the  mafficians  of  this  son  were  Philosophers  !  —  excellent  men  and  pious ;  there 
Were  others  of  a  far  darker  and  deadlier  knowledee,  the  followers  of  the  Goeiic  magic, 
in  other  words,  the  black  art.  Both  ofthe.se,  the  Ooetic  and  the  Theurgic,  appear  to  be 
of  Egyptian  orig'n  ;  and  it  is  evident,  at  lea^t,  that  their  practitioners  appeared  to  pride 
themselves  on  drawing  their  chief  secrets  from  that  ancient  source  ,  —  and  both  are  in- 
timately c-»nnected  with  astrology.  In  attributing  to  Arbaces  the  knowledge  and  the  re- 
pute  of  masic,  as  well  as  that  ot  the  science  of  the  stars,  I  am  therefore  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  the  circum.naiiced  of  bis  birth.  He  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  that  age.  At  one  time,  I  purposed  to  have  developed  and  detailed  more  than 
I  have  done  the  pretensions  of  Arbaces  to  the  mastery  of  his  art,  and  to  have  initiated 
the  reader  into  the  varioiis  sorceries  of  the  period.  But  as  the  character  of  the  Egyptian 
grew  upon  me,  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  sparing  of  that  machinery  which^ 
thanks  to  this  five-shillings  march  of  knowledge,  everyone  now  may  fancy  he  can  de- 
tect. Such  as  he  is  —  Arbaces  i.«>  become  too  much  of  an  intellectual  creation  to  demand 
a  f'-eqmni  repeti'ion  of  the  coarser  and  more  pliysicial  materia  of  terror.  I  suffered 
him,  then,  merely  to  demonstrate  hia  rapacities  ni  tlie  elementary  and  obvious  secrets 
of  liij  craft,  and  leave  the  Hubtler  magic  he  possesses  to  rest  in  mystery  and  shadow. 

As  to  ttie  witch  of  Vesuvius  (who  will  be  introduced  to  the  reader  hereafter),  her 
■TMtlls  and  her  filters,  her  cavern  and  its  appli mces,  however  familiar  to  us  of  the 
North,  are  faithful  also  to  hfir  time  and  nation.  A  witch  of  a  lighter  character,  and  man- 
n*rA  less  ascetic,  the  learned  reader  will  remember  with  delight  in  the  *'  Golden  Aes*|^ 
of  Apiiteius,  and  the  reader  who  is  not  learned  h  recommended  to  the  spirited  transla* 
tiou  of  that  enchanting  romance  by  Taylor, 
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ovor^MTii'liom  he  encoontered.  Thus  had  he  ever  soagfat  the  ymme  <^  tiitt 
had  1^  6ver  fascinated  and  controlled  them.  He  loved  to  find  suojectfr  in 
men's  soiils — to  rule  over  an  invisible  and  immaterial  empire! — bid  be 
been  less  sensual  and  less  wealthy,  he  might  have  sought  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion  :  as  it  was,  his  enei^ies  were  checked  by  bb 
pleasures.  Besides,  however,  the  vague  love  oi  this  moral  sway,  (vanity 
80  dear  to  sages  t)  he  was  influenced  by  a  singular  and  dream-like  devotion 
to  all  that  belonged  to  the  mystic  land  ms  ancestors  had  swayed.  Ahhongh 
he  disbelieved  in  her  deities,  he  believed  in  the  alle^ries  they  represented 
(or  rather  he  interpreted  those  allegories  anew.)  He  loved  to  keep  afire 
the  worship  of  Egypt,  because  he  thus  maintained  the  shadow  and  the 
recollection  of  her  pmoer.  He  therefore  loaded  the  altars  of  Osiris  and  oi 
Isis  with  regal  donations ;  and  was  ever  anxious  to  dignify  their  priesthood 
by  new  and  wealthy  converts.  The  vow  taken  —  the  priesthood  embraced 
—  he  usually  chose  the  comrades  of  hie  pleasures  from  those  whom  he  had 
made  his  victims,  partly  because  he  thns  secured  to  himself  their  aeencjt 
partly  because  he  thus  yet  more  confirmed  to  himself  his  peculiar  powtL 
Hence  the  motives  of  his  conduct  to  Apsecides,  strengthened  as  these  were, 
in  that  instance,  by  his  passion  for  lone. 

He  had  seldom  lived  long  in  one  place ;  but  as  he  grew  older,  he  grew   '-' 
more  wearied  of  the  excitement  of  new  scenes,  and  he  had  sojourned   ^ 
among  the  delightful  cities  of  Campania,  for  a  period  which  surprised  hinh  f- 
self.    In  fact,  his  pride  somewhat  crippled  his  choice  of  resioence.    He  V 
could  not  live  in  those  burning  climes,  which  he  deemed  of  right  his  own    > 
hereditary  possession,  and  which  now  cowered,  supine  and  sunken,  under 
the  wings  of  the  Roman  ea^le.    Rome  herself  was  hateful  to  his  inaigiuint 
soul ;  nor  did  he  love  to  find  his  riches  rivalled  by  the  minions  of  the  coint; 
EJid  cast  into  comparative  poverty  by  the  mighty  ma^ificence  of  the  court  ' 
itself.    The  Campanian  cities  profilered  to  him  all  that  his  nature  cravedj   i— 
the  luxuries  of  an  unequalled  cHme; — the  imaginative  refinements  of  a   ^ 
voluptuous  civilization.    He  was  removed  from  the  sight  of  a  superior 
wealth ;  he  was  without  rivals  to  his  riches ;  he  was  free  from  the  spies  of 
a  jealous  court.    As  long  as  he  was  rich,  none  pried  into  his  conduct    He 
pursued  the  dark  tenor  oi  his  way  undisturbed  and  secure. 

It  is  the  curse  of  sensuahsts  never  to  love  till  the  pleasures  of  sense  be^ 
to  poll  —  their  ardent  youth  is  frittered  away  in  countless  desires  ;  their 
hearts  are  exhausted.    So,  ever  chasing  love,  and  taught  by  a  restless    > 
imagination  to  exaggerate,  perhaps,  its  charms,  the  Egyptian  had  spent  all 
the  glory  of  his  years  without  attaining  the  object  of  his  desires.    The 
beauty  of  to-morrow  succeeded  the  beauty  of  to-day,  and  the  shadows 
bewildered  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the  substance.    When,  two  years  before    - 
the  present  date,  he  beheld  lone,  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  one  whom  he    ' 
imagined  he  could  love.    He  stood,  then,  upon  that  bridge  of  hfe,  from    > 
which  man  sees  before  him  distinctly  a  wasted  youth  on  the  one  side,  and    - 
the  darkness  of  approaching  age  upon  the  other;  a  time  in  which  we  are 
more  than  ever  anxious,  perhaps,  to  secure  to  us,  ero  it  be  yet  too  late, 
whatever  ye  have  been  taught  to  consider  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a    _ 
life  of  which  the  brighter  half  is  gone. 

With  an  earnestness  and  a  patience  which  he  had  never  before  com*  f= 
manded  for  his  pleasures,  Arbaces  had  devoted  himself  to  win  the  heart  of  ^ 
lone.  It  did  not  content  him  to  love,  he  desired  to  be  loved.  In  this  hope 
he  had  watched  the  expanding  youth  of  the  beautiful  Neapolitan ;  and  <■ 
knowing  the  influence  that  the  mind  possesses  over  those  who  are  taught  to  " 
cultivate  the  mind,  he  had  contributed  willingly  to  form  the  genius  and  : 
enliffhten  the  intellect  of  lone,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be  thus  able  to 
appreciate  what  he  felt  would  be  Y\\8  beat  c\«iwi  Va  \«t  ^^|»i<\QtA^^ra^  «.  ' 
ioind  which,  however  criimnal  and  ^eivet\A^,  -w^a  tm^si  *\a  \\»  wv^as^ 
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abients  of  strength  and  grandeur.  When  he  felt  that  mind  to  he  acknow- 
dged,  he^  willingly  allowed,  nay,  encouraged  her,  to  mix  among  the  idle 
>taries  of  pleasure,  inibe  helief  that  her  soul,  fitted  for  higher  commune, 
ould  miss  the  companionship  of  his  own,  and  that,  in  comparison  with 
liers,  she  would  learn  to  love  himsel£  He  had  forgot,  that  as  the  sunflower 
I  the  sun^  so  youth  turns  to  youth,  until  his  jealousy  of  Glaueus  suddenly 
ipiised  him  oi  his  .error.  From  that  moment,  though  as  ye  have  seen,  he 
new.  not  the  extent  of  his  danger,  a  fiercer  and  more  tumultuous  direction 
as  given  to  a  passion  lon«  controlled.  <  Nothing  kindles  the  fire  of  love 
ce  a  sprinkling  of  the  anxieties  of  jealousy ;  it  takes  then  a  wilder,  a  more 
(nstless  flame ;  it  forgets  its  softness  ^  it  ceases  to  be  tender ;  it  assumes 
Nikiething  of  tha  intensity,  of  the  ferocity  of  hate. 

Arbaces  resolved  to  lose  upon  cautious  and  perilous  preparations  no 
ii£er  time :  he  resolved  to  place  an  irrevocable  barrier  between  himself 
lohis  rivals ;  he  resolved  to  possess  himself  of  the  person  of  lone ;  not 
lat  in  his  present  love,  so  long  nursed  and  fed  b}r  hopes  purer  than  those 
*passion  alone,  he  would  have  been  contented  with  that  mere  possession. 
le  desired  the  heart,  the  soul,  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  lone  ;  but  he 
lagined  that  once  separated  by  a  daring  cringe  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
-once  bound  to  lone  by  a  tie  that  slavery  could  not  break,  she  would  be 
iven  to  concentre  her  thoughts  in  him — that  his  arts  would  complete  his 
mc|uest,  and  that,  accordmg  to  the  true  moral  of  the  Roman  and  the 
abine,  the  empire  obtained  by  force  would  be  cemented  by  gentler  means, 
his  resolution  was  yet  more  confirmed  in  him  by  his  belief  in  the  prophe- 
ee  of  the  stars :  they  had  long  foretold  to  him  this  year,  and  even  the  pre- 
snt  month,  as  the  epoch  of  some  dread  disaster,  menacing  life  itself.  He 
'as  driven  to  a  certain  and  limited  date.  He  resolved  to  crowd,  monarch- 
ke,  on  his  funeral  pyre,  all  that  his  soul  held  most  dear.  Tn  his  own 
'Olds,  if  he  were  to  die  he  resolved  to  feel  that  he  had  lived,  and  that 
me  should  be  his  own ! 


CHAPTER   Vm. 

^HAT  BECOMES   OF  lONE  IN   TQE     HOUSE    OF  ARBACES  —  THE    FIRST   SIG- 
NAL  OF   THE    WRATH   OF     THE   DREAD   FOE. 

When  lone  entered  the  spacious  hall  of  the  Egyptian,  the  same  awe 
'hich  had  crept  over  her  brother  impressed  itself  also  upon  her ;  there 
9emed  to  her,  as  to  him,  something  ominous  and  warning  in  the  still  and 
lournful  faces  of  those  dread  Theban  monsters,  whose  majestic  and  pas- 
lonless  features  the  marble  so  well  portrayed :  — 

"  Their  looks,  with  the  reach  of  past  ages,  were  wise 
And  the  soul  of  eternity  thought  in  their  eyes." 

The  tall  Ethiopian  slave  grinned  as  he  admitted  her,  and  motioned  to  her 
}  proceed.  Half  way  up  the  hall  she  was  met  by  Arbaces  himself,  in  fes- 
to  robes,  which  glittered  with  jewels.  Although  it  was  broad  da^  with- 
wL  the  mansion,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  luxurious,  was  artificially 
likened,  and  the  lamps  cast  their  still  and  odour-giving  light  over  the  rich 
DOrs  and  ivoir  roofs. 

"  Beautiful  lone,*'  said  Arbaces,  as  he  bent  to  touch  her  hand*.  ^\\.\e 
m  that  have  eclipsed  the  day — it  is  your  eyes  that  ligVit  u^  thft  iMiS\%— 
JMYour  hreatb  which  fflla  them  with  perfumes."      \ 
*'Yba  mast  not  talk  to  me  thus,"  said  lone,  smiUng^  '^  you  €oqBB^^dD>^ 
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your  lore  has  sufficiently  instructed  my  mind,  to  render  these  graceful  flat- 
teries to  my  person  unwelcome.  It  was  you  who  taught  me  to  disdim 
adulation  :  will  you  unteach  your  pupil  ?" 

There  was  something  so  frank  ana  charming  in  the  manner  of  lone,  ai 
she  thus  spoke,  that  the  Egyptian  was  ipore  than  ever  enamoured,  and  } 
more  than  ever  disposed  to  renew  the  ofience  he  had  committed ;  he  how-  *' 
ever  answered  quickly  and  gayly,  and  hastened  to  renew  the  conversation. 

He  led  her  through  the  various  chambers  of  a  house,  which  seemed  to 
contain,  to  her  eyes,  unexperienced  to  other  splendour  than  the  minute  ele- 
gance of  Campanian  cities,  the  treasures  of  the  world. 

In  the  walls  were  set  pictures  of  inestimable  art ;  the  lights  shone  over 
statues  of  the  noblest  age  of  Greece.  Calnnets  of  gems,  each  cid)met  ^ 
itself  a  gem,  filled  up  the  interstices  of  the  columns ;  the  most  precious  ^ 
woods  Hned  the  thresholds  and  composed  the  doors  ;  gold  and  jewels  = 
seemed  prodigalized  all  around.  Sometimes  they  were  alone  in  these  '~ 
rooms  —  sometimes  they  passed  through  silent  rows  of  slaves,  who,  kneel-  i= 
ins  as  she  passed,  proffered  to  her  offenngs  of  bracelets,  of  chains,  of  gems,  i- 
which  the  Egyptian  vainly  entreated  her  to  receive.  *^ 

"  I  have  often  heard,"  said  she,  wonderingly,  "  that  you  were  rich  j  but    '^' 
I  never  dreamed  of  the  amount  of  your  wealth."  -1 

"Would  I  could  coin  it  all,"  replied  the  Egyptian,  "into  one  crown,   ^ 
which  I  might  place  upon  that  snowy  brow."  "^ 

"  Alas !  the  weight  would  crush  me ;  I  should  he  a  second  Tarpeia,"  \ 
answered  lone,  laughingly.  ^ 

"  But  thou  dost  not  £sdain  riches  —  O,  lone !  they  know  not  what  fife  N 
is  capable  of  who  are  not  wealthy.    Gold  is  the  great  magidan  of  earth—  ^ 
it  realizes  our  dreams,  it  gives  them  the  power  of  a  god  —  there  is  a  gran-  ' 
deur,  a  sublimity  in  its  possession :  it  is  the  mightiest,  yet  the  most  obedient  ^ 
of  our  slaves." 

The  artful  Arbaces  sought  to  dazzle  the  young  Neapiolitan  by  his  trea> 
sures  and  his  eloquence ;  ne  sought  to  awaken  in  her  the  desire  to  be  mis- 
tress of  what  she  surveyed ;  he  hoped  that  she  would  confuse  the  owner 
with  the  possessions,  and  that  the  charms  of  his  wealth  would  be  reflected 
on  himself.    Meanwhile  lone  was  secretly  somewhat  uneasy  at  the  gal-   ^ 
lantries  which  escaped  from  those  lips,  which,  till  lately,  had  seemed  to    ' 
disdain  the  common  homage  we  pay  to  beauty.     And  with  that  delicate 
subtlety  wKich  woman  alone  possesses,  she  sought  to  ward  off  shafts  deli- 
berately aimed,  and  to  laugh  or  to  talk  away  the  meanins  from  his  warming   -^ 
language.    Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  pretty  than  that  same  species  S  ', 
defence ;  it  is  the  charm  of  the  African  necromancer,  who  professed  with  a 
feather  to  turn  aside  the  winds. 

The  Egyptian  was  intoxicated  and  subdued  by  her  grace  even  more  than 
by  her  beauty;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  suppressed  his  emotions: 
alas  !  the  feather  was  only  powerful  against  the  summer-breezes,  —it  would 
be  the  sport  of  the  storm. 

Suddenly,  as  they  stood  in  one  hall  which  was  surrounded  by  draperies 
of  silver  and  white,  the  Egyptian  clapped  his  hands,  and,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, a  banquet  rose  from  the  floor,  —  a  couch  or  throne,  with  a  crimsoa 
canopy,  ascended  simultaneously  at  the  feet  of  lone  ;  and  at  the  sam/^ML 
stant,  from  behind  the  curtains,  swelled  the  invisible  and  softest  musii^^^ 

Arbaces  placed  himself  at  the  feet  of  lone,  and  children,  young  and  boifr 
tiful  as  Loves,  ministered  to  the  feast. 

The  feast  was  done,  the  music  sank  into  a  low  and  subdued  strain,  and 
Arbaces  thus  addressed  his  beautiful  guest :  — 

"Haat  tboa  never  in  this  dark  and  uncettam 'world, — hast  thou  newr 
aspired,  my  pupii,  to  look  beyond — Viasl  t\iouTie!N«c'<n\^<^\x^  '^  ^'^'^ 
the  veil  offutunty,  and  to  behold  on  tVie  a\ioT««  c&¥^\Ai3ciib  t^AJi<Qi^  >3sa^^ 
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faiags  to  be  7  For  it  is  not  the  past  alone  that  has  its  ghosts ;  each  event 
mne  has  also  its  spectrum  —  its  shade ;  when  the  hour  arrives  life  enters 
the  shadow  becomes  corporeal,  and  walks  the  world.  Thus,  in  the  land 
road  the  ^ve,  are  ever  two  impalpable  and  spiritual  hosts,  the  things  to 
ne,  the  things  that  have  been  !  Ii  by  our  wisdom  we  can  penetrate  that 
d,  we  see  the  one  as  the  other,  and  learn,  as  I  have  learned,  not  alone  the 
■rteries  of  the  dead,  but  also  the  destiny  of  the  hvih^." 
'  As  thou  hast  learned  !  —  can  wisdom  attain  so  far?" 

*  Wilt  thou  prove  my  knowledge,  lone,  and  behold  the  representation  of 
ne  own  fate?  It  is  a  drama  more  striking  than  those  of  ^schylus — it 
me  I  have  prepared  for  thee,  if  thou  wilt  see  the  shadows  perform  their 

rhe  Neapolitan  trembled ;  shi  thought  of  Glaucus,  and  sighed  as  well 
trembled :  —  were  their  destinies  to  oe  united  ?  Half  incredulous,  half 
Sevin^,  half  awed,  half  alarmed  by  the  words  of  her  strange  host,  she 
nainc3  for  some  mom^ts  silent,  and  then  answered,  — 

*  It  may  revolt — it  may  terrify  —  the  knowledge  of  the  future  will  per- 
po,  only  imbitter  the  present !" 

**  Not  so,  lone^  I  have  myself  looked  upon  thy  future  lot,  and  the  ghosts 
thy  future  bask  in  the  gardens  of  EUysium ;  amid  the  asphodel  and  the 
le,  they  prepare  the  garlands  of  thy  sweet  destiny ;  ana  the  Fates,  so 
rsh  to  others,  weave  only  for  thee  the  web  of  happiness  and  love.  Wilt 
>u  then  come  and  behold  thy  doom,  so  that  thou  mayest  enjoy  it  befoie- 
nd?" 

Again  the  heart  of  lone  murmured ''  Glaucus  ;^  she  uttered  a  half  audible 
lent ;  the  Egyptian  rose,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  led  her  across 
i  banquetrroom  ---  the  curtains  withdrew,  as  by  magic  hands,  and  the 
Dsic  broke  forth  in  a  louder  and  gladder  strain ;  they  passed  a  row  of 
lumns,  on  either  side  of  which  fountains  cast  aloft  thoir  Iragrant  waters ; 
By  descended  by  broad  and  easy  steps  into  a  garden.  The  eve  had  com- 
enoed ;  the  moon  was  already  high  m  heaven ;  and  those  sweet  flowers 
at  sleep  by  day,  and  fill,  with  ineffable  odours,  the  airs  of  night,  were 
ickly  scattered  amid  alleys  cut  throuah  the  starlit  foliage ;  or,  gathered  in 
\AetBf  lay  like  offerings  at  the  feet  of  the  frequent  statues  that  gleamed 
Migiheir  path. 

**  Whither  wouldst  thou  lead  me,  Arbaces  ?"  said  lone  wonderingly. 
"  But  yonder,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  small  building  which  stood  at  the 
id  of  the  vista.    *'  It  is  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  Fates —  our  rites  re» 
ore  such  holy  ^ound." 

They  passed  mto  a  narrow  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  hung  a  sable 
irtain.  Arbaces  lifted  it,  lone  entered,  and  found  herself  in  total  dark- 
Ms.. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,''  said  the  Elgyptian,  *'  the  light  will  rise  instantly:" 
hile  he  so  spoke,  a  soft,  and  warm,  and  ^dual  light  diffused  itself  around ; 
I  it  spread  over  each  object,  lone  fancied  that  she  was  in  an  apartment 
'  moderate  size,  hung  everywhere  with  black ;  a  couch  of*  the  same  hue 
u  beside  her.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  small  altar,  on  which 
ood  a  tripod  of  bronze.  At  one  side,  upon  a  lofty  column  of  granite,  wa0 
colossal  head  of  the  blackest  marble,  which  she  perceived  by  the  crown 
^  wfaeatears  that  encircled  the  brow,  represented  the  great  Egyptian  ^[od- 
M.  Arbaces  stood  before  the  altar ;  he  nad  laid  his  garland  on  the  shnne, 
id  seemed  occupied  with  pouring  into  the  tripod  the  contents  of  a  brazen 
IK ;  suddenly  from  that  tripod  leaped  into  lite  a  blue,  quick,  darting  iire- 
dar  flame ;  the  Egyptian  drew  back  to  the  side  of  lone,  and  mn.t(fii«d 
me  words  in  a  language  unfamiliar  to  her  ear;  tbeoxixtam  «Xth&>Mi(^^ 
e  alter  waved  tremulously  to  and  fl-o ;  it  parted  slowly,  and  uWkhft  aj^tlxoA 
web  was  tbaamade,  lone  beheld  an  indistinct  and  paLeVandBoa^)'^^^ 
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gradually  grew  brighter  and  clearer  as  she  gazed ;  at  length,  she  discoTsr" 
ed  plainly  trees,  and  rivers,  and  meadows,  and  all  the  beautiful  diversity  of 
the  richest  earth.  At  length,  before  the  landscape  a  dim  shadow 'glided; 
it  rested  opposite  to  lone ;  slowly  the  same  charm  seemed  to  operat^  opoD  I 
il  as  over  the  rest  of  the  scene ;  it^ook  form  and  shape,  and,  lo !  in  its  fei- 
tuie  and  in  its  form  lone  beheld  herself!  \^. 

Then  the  scene  behind  the  spectre  faded  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  the    ^ 
representation  of  a  gorgeous  palace ;  a  throne  was  raised  in  the  centre  of  its 
hsJl  —  the  dim  forms  of  slaves  and  guards  were  ranged  around  it,  andi 
pale  hand  held  over  the  throne  the  likeness  of  a  diadem. 

A  new  actor  now  appeared ;  he  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  dadi  \ 
robe:  you  saw  neither  his  face  nor  the  outline  of  his  figure  ;  he  knelt  at  ^ 
the  feet  of  the  shadowy  lone,  he  clasped  her  hand — ne  pointed  to  the  ^ 
throne,  as  if  to  invite  her  to  ascend  it.    ■  r 

The  Neapolitan'»  heart  beat  violently.  *'  Shall  the  shadow  discloie  ^ 
itself  ?"  whispered  a  voice  beside  her  —  the  voice  of  Arbaces.  "  Ah,  yes  l"  [' 
answered  lone,  softly.  .f^ 

Arbaces  raised  his  hand  —  the  spectre  seemed  to  drop  the  mantle  that  ['" 
concealed  its  form  — and  lone  shrieked  ;  it  was  Arbaces  himself  that  thus  f 
knelt  before  her. 

"  This  is  indeed  thy  fate  !"  whispered  again  the  Egyptian's  voice  in  \m  f 
ear  ;  "  and  thou  art  destined  to  be  the  bricfe  of  Arbaces."  ''^' 

lone  started  —  the  black  curtain  ck>sed  over  the  phantasmagoria ;  sod  ' 
Arbaces  himself,  the  real,  the  living  Arbaces,  was  at  her  feet.  '  ^ 

"  Oh,  lone !"  said  he,  passionately  gazmg  upon  her ;  "  listen  to  one  who  ^ 
has  long  struggled  vainly  with  his  love.  I  aoore  thee !  The  fates  do  not  ^^ 
lie  —  thou  art  destined  to  be  mine ;  I  have  sought  the  world  around,  and  <^ 
found  none  Hke  thee.  From  my  youth  upward,  I  have  sighed  for  such  as  ?. 
thou  art.  I  have  dreamed  till  I  saw  thee — I  awake,  ana  I  behold  thee.  ;_ 
Turn  not  away  from  me,  lone;  think  not  of  me  as  thou  hast  thought;  I  = 
am  not  that  being  —  cold,  insensate,  and  morose — which  I  have  seemed  ^ 
to  thee.  Never  woman  had  lover  so  devoted — so  passionate  as  I  will  be 
to  lone.  Do  not  struggle  in  my  clasp;  see,  I  release  thy  hand.  Take  it 
from  mc,  if  thou  wilt ;  well,  be  it  so.  But  do  not  reject  me,  lone — do  net 
rashly  reject ;  judge  of  thy  power  over  me,  when  thou  canst  thus  transfonn* 
I,  who  never  knelt  to  mortal  being,  kneel  to  thee.  I,  who  have  commanded  ^ 
fate,  receive  from  thee  my  own.  lone,  tremble  not ;  thou  art  my  queen,  |- 
my  goddess — be  my  bride !  All  the  wishes  thou  canst  form  shall  be  ful-  ^ 
filled.  The  ends  of  the  earth  shall  minister  to  thee-r-  pomp,  power,  luxurf,  f" 
shall  be  thy  slaves.  Arbaces  shall  have  no  anibition,  save  the  pride  n  ^ 
obeying  thee.  lone,  turn  upon  me  those  eyes  —  shed  upon  me  thy  smile.  " 
Dark  is  my  soul  when  thy  face  is  hid  from  it ;  shine  over  me,  my  sun,  mj 
heaven,  my  daylight !     lone,  lone,  do  not  reject  my  love !" 

Alone,  and  in  the  power  of  this  singular  and  fearful  man,  lone  was  not  ^ 
yet  terrified  ;  the  respect  of  his  language,  the  softness  of  his  voice,  reassured  f 
ner;  and  in  her  own  purity  she  felt  protection.  But  she  was  confused—*  ," 
astonished ;  it  was  sOmc  moments  before  she  could  recover  the  power  of  reply*  ; 

**  Rise,  Arbaces !"  said  she,  at  length ;  and  she  resigned  to  him  once  f 

more  her  hand,  which  she  as  quickly  withdrew  again  when  she  felt  upon  it  ^ 

the  bnrning  pressure  of  his  lips :  "  rise !  and  if  thou  art  serious,  if  thy  Itifc-  ^ 

guaoe  he  in  earnest — *'  ^ 

.  "///"said  he,  tenderly.  " 

"  Well,  then,  listen  to  me :  you  have  been  my  guardian,  my  friend,  my  " 
monitor ;  for  this  new  character  I  was  not  prepared.    Think  not,"  ebe  * 
added  quickly,  as  she  saw  his  dark  eyes  glitter  with  the  fierceness  of  ioB  ' 
passion ;  "think  not  thatl  8C0TT\,lV\al  1  wa  wol  tauched,  that  I  am  no! 
honoured,  by  this  homage  •,  but  say,  cwiat  X^dovkV^^  lOft  ^liSm^^ V» 
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•At,  though  thy  words  were  Hghtniag,  and  could  blast  me !" 

**/  ume  another  I^  said  lone,  blushingly,  but  in  a  firm  voice. 

''By  the  sods — by  hell!"  shouted  Arbaces,  rising  to  bis  fullest  height; 
*dare  not  tell  me  that — dare  not  mock  me ;  it  is  impossible !  Whom  hast 
thoa  seen  —  whom  known  T  Oh,  lone  f  it  is  thy  woman's  invention — thy 
iroman's  art  that  speaks ;  thou  wouldst  gain  time :  I  have  surprised,  I  have 
tstiified  thee.  Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt — say  that  thou  lovest  not  me,— 
but  say  not  that  thou  lovest  another  !** 

"  AuLS  !^  be^an  lone  j  and  then,  appalled  before  his  sudden  and  unlocked- 
for  violence,  she  burst  mto  tears. 

Arbaces  came  nearer  to  her — his  breath  glowed  fiercely  on  her  cheek ; 
he  wound  his  arms  round  her — she  sprang  from  his  embrace.  In  the 
struggle  a  tablet  fell  firom  her  boiom  on  the  ground ;  Arbaces  perceived 
and  seized  it — it  was  the  letter  that  morning  received  firom  Xjrlaucus.  lone 
nnk  upon  the  couch,  half  dead  with  terror. 

Rapidly  the  eyes  of  Arbaces  ran  over  the  writing ;  the  Neapolitan  did 
not  dare  to  gaze  upon  him ;  she  did  not  see  the  deadly  paleness  that  came 
«fer  his  countenance — she  marked  not  his  writhing  frown,  nor  the  quiver- 
ing of  his  lip,  nor  the  convulsions  that  heaved  his  breast  He  read  it  to 
the  end,  ana  then,  as  the  letter  fell  firom  his  hand,  he  said,  in  a  voice  of 
deceitful  calmness, — 

"Is  the  writer  of  this  the  man  thou  lovest?" 

lone  sobbed,  but  answered  net 

**  Speak  !**  he  rather  shrieked  tiian  said. 

«Iti8— itis." 

^  And  hia  name — U  Is  wiliiett  here — his  name  is  Glaucus!" 

lone,  clasping  her  hands,  looked  round  as  for  succour  or  escape. 

"Then  hear  me,"  said  Arbaces,  sinking  his  Voice  into  a  whisper:  ''thou 
•halt  go  to  th)r  tomb  rather  than  to  his  arms.  What,  thinkest  thou  Arbaces 
wfll  brook  a  rival  such  as  this  puny  Greek !  What,  thinkest  thou  that  he 
hu  watched  the  fruit  ripen,  to  yield  it  to  another!  Pretty  fool,  no  I  Thou 
•It  mine — all — only  mine  ^  and  thus — thus  I  seize  and  claim  thee."  As 
he  spoke,  he  caught  lone  in  his  arms ;  and  in  that  ferocious  grasp  was  all 
As  ener^ — less  of  love  than  of  revenge. 

But  tolone  despair  gave  supernatural  strength ;  she  again  tore  herself 
fiwn  him  —  she  rushed  to  that  part  of  the  room  by  which  she  had  entered — 
•be  half  withdrew  the  curtain — he  seized  her -^  again  she  broke  away  firom 
him — and  Ml  exhausted,  and  with  a  loud  shriek,  at  the  base  of  the  column 
which  supported  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  goddess.  Arbaces  paused  for  a 
aoment,  as  to  regain  his  breath,  and  then  once  more  darted  upon  his  prey. 

At  that  instant  the  curtain  was  rudely  torn  aside,  the  Egyptian  felt  a 
fierce  and  strong  grasp  upon  his  shoulder.  He  turned — he  beneld  before 
htm  tlie  flashing  ^es  of  Glaucus,  and  the  pale,  worn,  but  menacing  coun- 
teoance  of  Aptecides.  "  Ha !"  he  muttered,  as  he  glared  firom  one  to  the 
oflier;  "  what  fury  hath  sent  ye  hither?" 

''At^," answered  Glaucus;  and  he  closed  at  once  with  the  Egyptian. 
Meanwhile  Apsscides  raised  his  sister,  now  lifeless,  from  the  grouna ;  his 
itiength,  exhausted  bv  his  lon^  overwrought  mind,  did  not  suffice  to  bear 
bar  away,  light  and  delicate  though  her  shape :  he  placed  her,  therefore, 
«B  the  conch,  and  stood  over  her  with  a  brandishea  knife,  watching  the 
contest  between  Glaucus  and  the  Egyptian,  and  ready  to  plunse  his  wea- 
pon in  the  bosom  of  Arbaces,  shoind  he  be  victonous  m  the  struggle. 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  on  earth  so  terrible  as  the  naked  and  unarmed 
eantest  of  animal  strength,  no  weapon  but  those  which  nature  supplies  to 
nfBL  Both  the  antagonists  were  now  locked  in  each  other's  grasp —  the 
had  of  each  seeking  the  throat  of  the  other —  the  face  drawn  back — the 
teee  eyea  ilaahin^ — the  muscles  strained — the  veins  swelled — theU^ 
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apart— the  teeth  set ;  both  were  strons  beyond  the  ordinary  power  of  men, 
both  animated  by  relentless  wrath ;  they  coiled,  they  wound  around  each 
other ;  they  rocked  to  and  fro — they  swayed  from  end  to  end  of  their  con- 
iSned  arena;  they  uttered  cries  of  ire  and  revenge ;  they,  were  now  before 
the  altar — now  at  the  base  of  the  column  whwe  the  struggle  had  com- 
menced :  they  drew  back  for  breath — Arbaces  leaning  agamst  the  colttom 
—  Glaucus  a  few  paces  apart 

'<  O,  ancient  goddess,**  exclaimed  Arbaces,  clasping  the  column,  and 
raising  bis  eyes  towards  the  sacred  ima^  it  supported,  ''protect  thy  chosen, 
proclaim  thy  vengeance  against  this  thins  of  an  upstart  creed,  who  with 
sacrilegious  violence  profanes  thy  resting  ^ace  and  assails  thy  servant" 

As  he  spoke,  the  still  and  vast  features  of  the  goddess  seemed  suddenlv 
to  glow  with  Ufe ;  tiirou^h  the  black  mar||^e,  as  through  a  transparent  veil, 
flushed  luminously  a  cnmson  and  burning  hue — around  the  head  played 
and  darted  coruscations  of  livid  Ughtning — the  eyes  became  like  balls  of 
livid  fire,  and  seemed  fixed  in  withering  and  intolerable  wrath  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  Greek.  Awed  and  appalled  by  this  sudden  and  mystie 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  his  foe — and  not  free  from  the  hereditary  supersti- 
tions of  his  race — the  cheeks  of  Glaucus  paled  before  that  strange  and 
ghastly  animation  of  the  marble ;  his  knees  knocked  together — he  stood, 
seized  with  a  divine  panic,  dismayed,  aghast,  half  unmanned  before  his 
foe !  Arbaces  gave  bun  not  breatning  tmie  to  recover  his  stupor :  "  Fie, 
wretch !"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  as  he  sprang  upon  the  Greek ; 
**  the  mighty  Mother  claims  thee  as  a  living  sacrifice."  Taken  thus  by 
surprise  m  the  first  consternation  of  his  superstitious  fears,  the  Greek  lost 
his  footing — the  marble  floor  was  as  bmooth  ma  glass —  he.  slid  —  he  fell 
Arbaces  planted  his  foot  on  the  breast  of  his  fallen  foe.  Apsecides,  taaght 
by  his  sacred  profession,  as  well  as  by  his  knowled^  of  Arbaces,  to  distmst 
all  miraculous  interpositions,  had  not  shared  the  dismay  of  his  companion; 
he  rushed  forward,  his  knife  gleamed  in  the  air ;  the  watchful  Elgyptian 
caught  his  arm  as  it  descended ;  one  wrench  of  his  powerfiil  hand  tore  the 
weapon  firom  the  weak  grasp  of  the  priest ;  one  sweeping  blow  stretched 
him  to  the  earth :  with  a  loud  and  exulting  yelL  Arbaces  brandished  the 
knife  on  high.  Glaucus  gazed  upon  his  impending  fate  with  unwinking 
eyes,  and  in  the  stem  and  scornfiu  resignation  of  a  iSlen  gladiator ;  when, 
at  that  awfiil  instant,  the  floor  shook  under  them  with  a  rapid  and  convul- 
sive throe  —  a  mightier  spirit  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  was  abroad !  —a 
giant  and  crushing  power,  before  which  sunk  into  sudden  impotence  bis 
passion  and  his  arts.  It  woke — it  stirred  —  that  Dread  Demon  of  the 
Earthquake —  laughing  to  scorn  alike  the  magic  of  human  guile  and  the 
malice  of  human  wrath.  As  a  Titan  on  whom  the  mountains  are  piled,  it 
roused  itself  from  the  sleep  of  years  —  it  moved  on  its  dasdal  couch — the 
caverns  below  groaned  and  trembled  beneath  the  motion  of  its  Umbs.  hi 
the  moment  of  his  vengeance  and  his  power,  the  self-prized  demigod  was 
humbled  to  his  real  clay.  Far  and  wide  along  the  soil  went  a  hoarse  aod 
rumbling  sound — the  curtains  of  the  chamber  shook  as  at  the  blast  of  a 
storm  — the  altar  rocked  —  the  tripod  reeled — and  hi^  over  the  place  of 
contest  the  column  trembled  and  waved  from  side  to  side ;  the  sable  bead 
of  the  goddess  tottered  and  fell  from  its  pedestal ;  and  as  the  Elgyptiaa 
stoopea  above  his  intended  victim,  right  upon  his  bended  form,  right 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  neck,  struck  the  marble  mass !  — the  shock 
stretched  him  hke  the  blow  of  death,  at  once  suddenly,^  without  sound,  or 
motion,  or  semblance  of  life,  upon  the  floor ;  apparently  crushed  by  the 
very  divinity  he  had  impiously  animated  and  invoked ! 

"  The  Earth  has  preserved  her  children,"  said  Glaucuq^  staggering  to 
his  feet  "Blessed  be  the  dread  conwAsvotvX  VirX  \x%  nv^x^Vai^  the  provi- 
dence  of  the  gods !"   He  assisted  Apaeddea  Vo  nae^  wi^^««i>oiai«^\iY*\^ 
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fif  Arbaces;  it  seemed  locked  as  m  death,  blood  gushed  from  Uio 
D*8  lips  over  bis  glittering  robes ;  he  fell  heavUy  from  the  anna  <^ 
I,  ana  the  red  stream  trickled  slowly  along  the  marble.  Again  the 
Dok  beneath  their  feet;  the^  were  forced  to  cling  to  each  other;  the 
on  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  came;  they  tarried  no  longer;  Glaucus 
16  lightly  in  his  arms,  and  they  fled  from  the  unhallowed  spot  But 
lad  they  entered  the  garden  than  they  were  met  on  all  sides  by 
nd  disordered  groiu>s  of  women  and  slaves,  whose  festive  and  glit* 
irments  contrasted  in  mockery  the  solemn  terror  of  the  hour:  mey 
appear  to  heed  the  strangers — they  were  occupied  only  with  their 
rs.  After  the  tranquillity  of  aixteen  years,  that  burning  and  treacb- 
il  again  menaced  destruction.  They  uttered  bqt  one  civ,  "  ths 
I7AKE !  THE  EARTHQUAKE !"  And,  passing  uumolestcd  irom  the 
'  then^  Apaecides  and  his  companions^  without  entering  the  house, 
I  down  one  of  the  alleys,  passed  a  small  open  gate,  and  there  sitting 
le  mound,  over  which  gloomed  the  dark-green  aloes,  the  moonlight 
16  bended  figure  of  the  blind  girl, — she  was  weeping  bitterly. 


BOOK  III. 

^acve  KoXbvj  rlv  yelp  Koreulaojiat  Awxa,  hcuyiov 
T$  xBovla  ^*  ILxdra  rdw  koI  (TJC^Xaxcf,  Tpoftiovri 

Xatf  E.kdTa  iaateX^rty  koI  is  TcXof  dfintv  dndisi, 

Theocritus. 


CHAPTER  I. 

KUM   OF     THE     POMPEIANS  ;  —  THE     FIRST     RUDE     MACHINERY     BV 
WHICH   THE   NEW   ERA   OF    THE   WORLD  WAS   WROUGHT. 

s  early  noon,  and  the  forum  was  crowded,  alike  with  the  busy  tAadl 
As  at  Paris  at  this  day,  so  at  that  time  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  mea 
nost  wholly  out  of  deors  —  the  public  buildings  —  the  forum — the 
s  —  the  baths— the  temples  themselves  —  might  be  considered  their 
nes ;  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  decorated  so  gorgeously  these 
e  places  of  resort,  ihey  felt  for  them  a  sort  of  domestic  affection  as 
a  public  pride.  And  animated  was  indeed  the  aspect  of  the  forum 
peii  at  that  fimel  Along  its  broad  pavement,  composed  of  lar^e 
marble,  were  assen:lbled  various  groups  conversing  in  that  energetie 
which  appropriates  a  gesture  to  every  word,  and  which  is  still  the  - 
;ristic  ot  the  people  of  uie  south.  Here,  in  seven  staHson^ne  side 
nnade,  sat  the  money-'changers,  with  their  glittering  heaps  before 
nd  merchants  and  seamen  in  various  costumes  crowdingrsvLiid  theit 
3n  one  side,  several  men  In  long  togas*  were  seen  \>\x^iAXi^T^^>$N.^ 

be  lAwyerB  and  the  clients,  when  attending  on  their  patxona,  iela\ii»^^*4NP* 
/  /alien  into  disuae  among  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 
J* 
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up  to  a  stately  edifice  where  the  magistrates  adminiatered  justice— these 
were  the  lawyers — actiye,  chatteriDg,  joking,  and  punning^  as  yon  may 
find  them  at  this  day  in  Westminster.  In  the  centre  of  the  roace,  pedes- 
tals supported  Tarious  statues,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  thd 
stately  (brm  of  CicoftOb  ^  Around  the  court  ran  a  regular  and  symmetrical 
colonnade  cf  Doric  aidiitecture,  and  there  seteral,  whose  busmess  drew 
them  early  to  the  place,  were  taking  the  slight  morning  repast  which  made 
an  Italian  breakfast,  talking  vehemently  on  the  earthquake  of  the  pr» 
ceding  night,  as  they  dippea  pieces  of  bread  in  their  cups  of  diluted  wiaa 
In  ,the  open  space,  too,  you  might  perceive  various  petty  traders  exenastn^ 
the  arts  of  their  calling.  Here  one  man  was  holding  out  ribands  to  a  fair 
dame  from  the  countn^;  another  man  was  vaunting  to  a  stout  &imer 
the  excellence  of  his  shoes ;  a  third,  a  kind  of  stall-restaurateur,  still  so 
common  in  the  Italian  cities,  was  supplying  many  a  hungry  mouth  with 
hot  messes  from  his  small  and  itinerant  stove.  While  —  contrast  strongly 
typical  of  the  mingled  bustle  and  intellect  of  the  time — close  by,  a  sdioot 
master  was  expounding  to  his  puzzled  pupib  the  elements  of  the  Latin 
grammar.*  A  gallery  above  the  portico,  which  was  ascended  by  small 
woodeif  staircases,  had  also  its  throng,  though,  as  here  the  immediate 
business  of  the  place  was  mainly  carried  on,  its  groups  wore  a  more  quiet 
and  serious  air.  ' 

Every  now  and  then  the  crowd  below  respectfully  gave  way  as  some  \ 
senator  swept  along  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  (which  filled  up  one  side  of 
the  forum,  and  was  the  senator's  hall  of  meeting,)  nodding  with  ostenta- 
tious condescension -to  such  of  his  friends  or  clients  as  he  distinguished 
among  the  throng.  Minglin^  amid  the  gay  dresses  of  the  better  orders 
you  saw  the  hardy  forms  of  me  neighbouring  farmers,  as  they  made  their 
way  to  the  public  granaries.  BLard  by  thetenaple  you  caught  a  view  of  the 
triumphal  arch  ana  the  long  street  beyond  swarming  with  inhabitants ;  in 
one  of  the  niches  of  the  aroi  a  fountain'  played,  cheerily  sparkling  in  the 
sunbeams ;  and  above  its  cornice,  strongly  contrasting  the  gay  summer 
skies,  gloomed  the  bronzed  and  equestrian  statue  of  Caligula.  Behind  the 
stalls  of  the  money-changers  was  that  building  now  called  the  Pantheon, 
and  a  crowd  of  the  poorer  Pompeians  passed  through  the  small  vestibule 
which  admitted  to  the  interior,  with  panniers  under  meir  arms,  pressing  on 
towards  a  platform,  placed  between  two  columns,  where  such  provisions 
as  the  priests  had  rescued  from  sacrifice  were  exposed  for  sale. 

At  one  of  the  public  edifices  appropriated  to  the  business  of  the  cit;^, 
workmen  were  employed  upon  the  columns,  and  you  heard  tlie  noise  of  their 
labour  every  now  and  then  rising  above  the  hum  of  the  multitude ;  — the 
columns  are  unfinished  to  this  day ! 

All,  then,  united,  nothing  could  exceed  in  variety  the  costumes,  the  ranks, 
the  manners,  the  occupations  of  the  crowd :  nothing  could  exceed  the  bus- 
tle, the  gayety,  the  ammation,  the  flow  and  flush  of  life  all  around.  Yon 
saw  there  are  all  the  myriad  signs  of  a  heated  and  feverish  civilization , 
where  pleasure  and  commerce,  idleness  and  labour,  avarice  and  ambition, 
mingled  in  one  gulf  their  motley,  rushing,  yet  harmonious  streams. 

Facing  the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  with  folded  arms  and  a  knit 
and  contemptuous  brow,  stood  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age.  His  dress 
was  remarkably  plain,  not  so  much  from  its  matenal  as  from  the  absence 
of  all  those  ornaments  which  were  worn  by  the  Pompeians  of  every  rank) 

*  In  the  museum  at  Naples  is  a  picture  little  known,  but  representing  one  side  of  the 

forum  at  Pompeii  as  then  existing,  to  which  I  am  much  indeoted  in  the  present  descrip* 

tioa.    Jt  ma;^  afford  a  learned  consolation  to  my  younger  readers  to  know  that  the  ceie> 

monjr  of  hoisting  (more  honoured  in  ihe  breach  than  the  observance)  is  of  high 

aDtJquity,  and  seems  to  have  been  peifoTmQdvi\xVva.\V\e^VG&«XA«xv^'^\vblic  vifourlA 

ihe  forum  of  Pompeii. 
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ptifly  from  the  We  of  ebow,  partly  also  because  they  were  chiefly  wron^t 
lato  those  shapes  deemed  most  efficacious  in  resisting  the  assaults  of  magic, 
uid  the  influence  of  the  evil  eye. (a)  His  forehead  was  high  and  bald,  the 
few  locks  that  remained  at  the  back  of  the  head  were  concealed  b?  a  sort 
uf  cowl,  which  made  a  part  of  his  cloak,  to  be  raised  <^  lowered  at  pleasure, 
lod  was  now  drawn  half-way  over  the  head  as  a  protectioD  from  thjB  rays 
9f  the  sun.  The  cdour  of  his  garments  was  brown,  no  popular  hue  with 
the  Pompeians ;  all  the  usual  admixtures  of  scarlet  or  purple  seemed  car^ 
fully  excluded.  His  belt,  or  girdle,  contained  a  small  receptacle  for  ink, 
irluch  booked  on  to  the  girdle,  a  stylus,  (or  implement  of  writing,)  and 
tablets  ^no  ordinary  size.  What  was  rather  remarkable,  the  cincture  held 
no  purse,  which  was  the  almost  indispensable  appertenance  of  the  girdle^ 
—  eren  when  that  purse  ha^  the  misfortune  to  be  empty ! 

It  was  not  often  that  the  gay  and  egotistical  Pompeians  busied  theoH 
lelves  with  observing  the  countenances  and  actions  of  their  neighbours ; 
Hit  there  was  that  in  the  lip  and  eye  of  this  bystander  so  remarkably  bitter 
ind  disdainful,  as  the  surveyed  the  religious  procession  sweeping  up  the 
itairs  of  the  tenq>le,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  notice  of  many. 

**  Who  is  yon  cynic?"  asked  a  merchant  of  his  companion,  a  jeweller. 

"  It  is  Olinthus,*'  replied  the  jeweller,  '*  a  reputed  Nazarene." 

The  merchant  shudaered.  **  A  dread  sect !''  said  he,  in  a  whispered  and 
fearful  voice.  '*  It  is  said  that,  when  they  meet  at  nights,  they  always 
Dommence  their  ceremonies  by  the  murder  of  a  new-bom  ^be :  they  profess 
ft  community  of  goods  too  —  the  wretches !  —  a  community  of  goods !  what 

(a)  "  The  influence  of  the  evil  cye.»» 

Th^  superstition,  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded  throughout  this  work,  still 
fiourishes  in  Ma^na  Oraacia,  with  scarcely  diminished  vigour.  I  remember  conversing 
•t  Naples  with  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  Intellect  and  information  very  uncom- 
mon among  the  noble  Italians  of  either  sex,  when  I  suddenly  observed  her  chanee  col- 
rar,  and  make  a  rapid  and  singular  motion  with  her  finger*  "  My  Ood,  that  man  T"  slie 
whispered,  tremblingly. 

"  What  man ."« 

"  See !  the  Count !  he  has  just  entered.** 

'*  He  ought  to  be  much  flattered  to  cause  such  emotion ;  doubtleis  he  has  been  one  of 
the  sirnora*8  admirers.*' 

**  Admirer !  Heaven  forbid  '  He  has  the  evil  eye.  His  look  fell  full  upon  me.  Some- 
thing dreadful  will  certainly  happen.** 

"I  see  nothing  remarkable  in  his  eyes.** 

**  So  much  the  worse.  The  danger  is  greater  fur  being  disgtised.  He  is  a  terrible 
nan.  The  last  time  be  looked  upon  my  husband,  it  was  at  cards,  and  he  los(  half  his 
income  at  a  sitting  *,  his  ill-luck  was  miraculous.  The  count  met  my  little  bov  in  the 
rardens,  and  the  poor  child  t^oke  his  arm  that  evening.  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  f  some- 
Jiing  dreadful  will  certainly  happen  — and,  heavens !  he  is  admiring  my  cap  !** 

**  Does  every  one  find  the  eyes  of  the  count  equally  fatal,  and  his  admiration  equally 
nciting  ?'» 

**  Every  one— he  is  universally  dreaded ;  and,  what  is  very  strange,  he  is  so  angry 
If  he  sees  von  avoid  him  !''' 

**That  t«  very  strange^  indeed  !  the  wretch  !»* 

At  Naples  the  superstition  works  well  for  the  jewellers  — so  many  charms  and 
talismans  as  they  sell  for  the  ominous  fascination  of  the  mal-occhio  !  In  Pompeii  the 
talismans  were  equally  numerous,  but  not  ^ways  of  so  elegant  a  shape,  nor  of  so 
ilecorous  a  character.    But  generally  speaking,  a  coral. ornament  was,  as  it  now  is, 
imong  the  favourite  averters  of  the  evil  influence.    The  Thebans  about  Pontus  were 
poppoaed  to  have  an  hereditary  claim  to  this  charming  attribute,  and  could  even  kill 
Kfown  up  men  with  a  glance.    As  for  Africa,  where  the  belief  also  still  exists,  certain 
lamilies  could  not  only  destroy  children,  but  wither  up  trees ;  they  did  this,  not  with 
corses,  but  praises.    In  our  time,  politicians  have  oflen  possessed  this  latter  faculty  !  / 
ud  the  moment  they  take  to  praising  an  institution,  it  is  time  to  pray  Ood  for  it.    The 
Ra/us  oetUtta  was  not  always  different  from  the  eyes  of  other  people.    But  persons, 
Bspedally  of  the  fairer  sex,  with  double  pupils  to  the  organ,  were  above  all  to  oe  ahuu- 
■ed  and  dreaded.    The  Illjnrians  were  said  to  possess  this  fatal  defotmxl^.  \ti  ^\\  CQi>xcL- 
Hies,  even  in  the  north,  the  eye  has  ever  been  held  the  chief  seal  ot  t«L»cV[\«x\c>Tv\  ^sv«. 
Boir  M  dara,  ladies  with  a.  aingle  pupil  manage  the  work  of  desUMcUoTi ^leWJ  «a>^l  \ 
WMuch  do  weJmj^ove  upon  oar  fore&theiB  I 
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woold  become  of  roerehante  Or  jewelers  either,  if  such  notions  were  in 
fashion?" 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  Uie  jeweller;  "  besides,  they  wear  no  jewels 
^— they  mutter  imprecations  when  they  see  a  serpent,  and  at  Pompeii  ail 
our  ornaments  are  serpentine^" 

**  Do  but  obsenre."  said  a  third,  who  was  a  fabVicant  of  bronae,  *'  how 
yon  Nazarene  scowls  at  the  piety  of  the  sacrificial  procession.    He  is  mur» 


have  broken  it :  but  the  bronze  was  too  strong  for  him.  '  Break  a  goddess !' 
said  I.  '  A  goadess !'  answered  the  Atheist, '  it  is  a  demon,  an  evil  spirit' 
Then  he  passed  on  his  way,  cursing.  Are  such  things  to  be  borne?  What 
marvel  that  the  earth  heaved  so  fearfully  last  nigh^  anxious  to  reject  the 
Atheist  from  her  bosom.  An  Atheist  do  I  say  ?  worse  still  — a  scomer  of 
the  fine  arts !  —  Wo  to  us  fabiicants  of  bronze,  if  such  fellows  as  this  give 
the  law  to  society !" 

'*  These  are  the  incendiaries  that  burnt  Rome,  und»  Nero,"  groaned  the 
jeweller. 

While  such  were  the  friendly  remarks  provoked  by  the  air  and  faith  of 
the  Nazarene,  Olinthus  himself  became  sensible  of  the  efilect  he  was  pro- 
ducing ;  he  turned  his  e^es  round,  and  observed  the  intent  faces  of  the 
accumulating  throng,  whispering  as  they  gazed ;  and  surveying  them  for  a 
moment  with  an  expression,  first  of  defiance  and  afterward  of  compassion, 
he  gathered  his  cloak  round  him,  and  passed  on,  muttering  audibly,  "  De- 
luded idolaters !  —  did  not  last  night's  convulsion  warn  ye  ?  Alas !  how 
will  ye  meet  the  Last  Day  J*' 

The  crowd  that  heard  these  boding  words  gave  them  different  interpreta- 
tions, according  to  their  different  shades  of  ignorance  and  of  fear ;  all,  how- 
ever, concurred  in  imagining  them  to  convey  some  awful  imprecation. 
They  regarded  the  Christian  as  the  enemy  of  mankind ;  the  epithets  they 
lavished  upon  him,  of  which  **  Atheist"  was  the  most  favoured  and  frequent, 
may  serve,  perhaps,  to  warn  us,  befievers  of  that  same  creed  now  triumph- 
am,  how  we  indulge  the  persecution  of  opinion  Olinthus  then  underwent, 
and  how  we  apply  to  those  whose  notions  differ  from  our  own,  the  terms 
•at  that  day  proaigalized  on  the  fathers  of  our  faith. 

As  Olinthus  stalked  through  the  crowd,  and  ^ned  one  of  the  more 
private  places  of  egress  from  the  forum,  he  perceived  gazing  upon  him  a 
pale  ana  earnest  countenance,  which  he  was  not  slow  to  recognise. 

Wrapped  in  a  pallium  that  partially  concealed  his  sacred  robes,  the 
young  Apaecides  surveyed  the  disciple  ot  that  new  and  mysterious  creed,  to 
which  at  one  time  be  had  been  halt  a  convert 

*^  Is  hCf  too,  an  impostor?  Does  this  man,  so  plain  and  simple  in  Ufe, 
in  garb,  in  mien  —  does  he  too,  like  Arbaces,  make  austerity  the  robe  of 
the  sensualist?    Does  the  vefl  of  Vesta  hide  the  vices  of  the  prostitute?** 

Olinthus,  accustomed  to  men  of  all  classes,  and  combining  with  Uie  en- 
thusiasm of  his  faith  a  profound  experience  of  bis  kind,  guessed,  perhaps 
by  the  index  of  the  coantenance,  something  of  what  passed  within  the 
breast  of  the  priest  He  met  the  survey  of  Apscides  with  a  steady  eye, 
and  a  brow  of  serene  and  open  candour. 

"  Peace  be  with  thee!"  said  he,  saluting  Apaecides. 

"  Peace  !^'  echoed  the  priest,  in  so  hollow  a  tone  Uiat  it  went  at  once  to 
the  heart  of  the  Nazarene. 

"  In  that  wish,"  continued  Olinthus,  *'  all  ^ood  things  are  combined  — 
without  virtue  thou  canst  not  have  peace.  Like  the  rainbow.  Peace  rests 
opon  the  earth,  but  its  arch  is  lost  m  Yieaveii\  ]ft.e»Nfea.>a^>^«»  \\.  vcl  hues  of 
ijffJit — it  springs  up  amid  tears  and  cVouds, — \l\a  «ix%^^«?c«wi  ijS.  ^2sx^^^ji»- 
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lalSun,— 'it  is  an  assurance  of  cahn,  it  is  the  sign  of  a  great  covenant  be- 
ween  man  and  God.  Such  peace,  O  young  man !  is  the  smile  of  the  soul ; 
t  is  an  emanation  from  the  distan.t  orb  of  immortal  light.  Pjcacb  be  with 
roo»'»        ^ 

"  Alas  !^  began  Apeecides,  when  he  caught  the  gaze  of  the  curious  loiter- 
ers, inquisitive  to  know  what  could  possibly  be  the  theme  of  conversation 
)etween  a  reputed  Nazarene  and  a  priest  of  Isis^L  He  stopped  short,  and 
hen  added  in  a  low  tone  —  "  We  cannot  converse  here,  I  will  follow  thee 
o4he  banks  of  the  river;  there,  is  a  walk  which  at  this  time  is  usually  de- 
serted and  solitary." 

Olinthus  bowed  assent  He  passed  through  the  streets  with  a  huBty  ste^, 
)at  a  quick  and  observant  eye.  Every  now  and  then  he  exchanged  a  signiti- 
aint  glance,  a  slight  si^,  with  some  passenger,  whose  garb  usually  betok- 
med  the  wearer  to  beloDg  to  the  humbler  classes.  For  Christianity  was 
n  this  the  type  of  all  other  and  less  mighty  revolntions  —  the  grain  oi  mus- 
ard-seed  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  lowly.  Amid  the  huts  of  poverty  and 
abour,  the  vast  stream  which  afterward  poured  its  broad  waters  besiaethe 
aties  and  palaces  of  earth,  took  its  neglected  source. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  KOONDAT  EXCURSION  OZi   THE  CAMPANIAK  SEAS. 

^  But  tell  me,  Glaucus,"  said  lone,  as  they  dided  down  the  rippling 
Saraus  in  their  boat  of  pleasure,  **  how  earnest  thou  with  Apsecidea  to  my 
rescue  from  that  bad  man  ?" 

"  Ask  Nydia  yonder,"  answered  the  Athenian,  pointing  to  the  blind  gurl, 
rrho  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  them,  leaning  pensively  over  her  lyre  — 
*  She  must  have  thy  thanks,  not  we.  It  seems  that  she  came  to  my  house, 
ind  finding  me  from  homO)  sought  thy  brother  in  his ;  temple  ^  he  accompa- 
lied  her  to  Arbaces ;  on  their  way  they  encountered  me,  with  a  company 
)f  friends  whom  thy  kind  letter  gave  me  a  spirit  cheerfid  enough  to  join. 
3er  quick  ear  detected  my  voice  —  a  few  words  sufficed  to  make  me  the 
unnpanion  of  Apsecides ;  I  told  not  my  associates  why  I  left  them  —  could 
'.  trust  thy  name  to  their  light  tongues  and  gossiping  opinions  ?  — Nydia  led 
18  to  the  garden  gate,  by  which  we  afterward  bore  thee  —  we  entered,  and 
¥ere  about  to  plunge  into  the  mysteries  of  that  evil  house,  when  we  heard 
hy  cry  in  anotner  mrection.    Thou  knowest  the  rest !" 

lone  blushed  deeply.  She  then  raised  her  eyes  to  those  of  Glaucus,  and 
le  felt  all  the  thanks  she  could  not  utter.  "  Come  hither,  my  Nydia,"  said 
ihe,  tenderly,  to  Ae  Thessalian.  "  I^d  I  not  tell  thee  thou  shouldst  be 
ny  sister  and  friend  ?  Hast  thou  not  already  been  more  —  my  guardian, 
ny  preserver !" 

*^  It  is  nothing,**  answered  Nydia,  coldly,  and  without  stirring. 

"Ah!  I  forgot,**  continued  lone,  "I  should  come  to  thee;**  and  she 
Qoved  along  the  benches  till  she  reached  the  place  where  Nydia  sat,  and 
lin^n^  her  arras  caressingly  round  her,  covered  her  cheeks  with  kisses.    ^ 

Nydia  was  that  morning  paler  thaif  her  wont,  and  her  countenance  grew 
!ven  more  wan  and  colourless  as  she  submitted  to  the  embrace  of  the  beautiful 
!feapolitan.  "  But  how  earnest  thou,  Nydia,**  whispered  lone,  "  to  surmise 
10  faithfully  the  danger  I  was  exposed  to  ?  Didst  thou  know  au^t  of  th^ 
Egyptian  ?** 

**  Yes,  I  knew  of  bis  vjcea, '' 
^Andliowr 
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''Noble  lone,  I  have  been  a  slavd  to  the.vidoos  —  those  whom  I  senred 
were  his  minions." 

**  And  thou  hdst  entered  his  house,  since  thou  knewest  so  well  that  private 
entrance  ?" 

'*  I  have  played  on  my  lyre  to  Arbaces,  ^  answered  the  Thessalian,  with 
embarrassment 

"  And  thou  hast  escaped  the  conta^on  from  which  thou  hast  saved 
lone  ?"  returned  the  Neapolitan,  in  a  voice  too  low  for  the  ear  of  Glaucus.  ? 

"  Noble  lone,  I  have  neither  beauty  nor  station ;  I  am  a  child,  and  a  slave, 
an<]  blind.    The  despicable  are  ever  safe.'' 

It  was  with  a  pained,  and  proud,  and  indignant  tone  that  Nydia  made 
this  humble  reply,  and  lone  felt  that  she  only  wounded  Nydia  by  pursumg 
the  subject.    She  remained  silent,  and  the  bieirk  now  floated  into  tne  sea. 

"Confess  that  I  was  right,  lone,"  said  Glaucus,  'Mn  prevailing  on  thee 
not  to  waste  this  beautiful  noon  in  thy  chamber —  confess  that  I  was  li^t" 

**  Thou  wert  ri^ht,  Glaucus,"  said  Nydia,  abruptly. 

*^  The  dear  child  speaks  for  thee,"  returned  the  Athenian.  "  But  permit 
me  to  move  opposite  to  thee,  or  our  light  boat  will  be  overbalanced." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  seat  exactly  opposite  to  lone,  and  leaning  forward, 
he  fancied  uiat  it  was  her  breath,  and  not  the  winds  of  summer,  that  flung 
fragrance  over  the  sea. 

"  Thou  wert  to  tell  me,"  said  Glaucus,  "  why  for  so  many  days  thy  dooi 
was  closed  to  me  ?" 

^  Oh,  think  of  it  no  more !"  answered  lone,  quickly ;  **  I  gave  my  ear  tD 
what  I  now  know  was  the  malice  of  slander." 

**  And  my  slanderer  Was  the  Egyptian  V* 

lone's  silence  assented  to  the  question. 

^  His  motives  are  sufiiciently  obvious." 

^*  Talk  not  of  him,"  said  lone,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  as  if  to 
fihut  out  his  very  thought. 

"  Perhaps  he  may  be  already  by  the  banks  of  the  slow  Styx,"  resumed 
Glaucui^  ''yet  in  that  case  we  should  probably  have  heard  of  his  death. 
Thy  brother,  methinks,  hath  felt  the  dark  influence  of  his  gloomy  souL 
When  we  arrived  last  night  at  thy  house,  hc^  left  me  abruptly.  Will  he 
ever  vouchsafe  to  be  my  mend  ?" 

"  He  is  consumed  with  some  secret  care,"  answered  lone,  tearfully. 
"Would  that  we  could  lure  him  from  himself!  Let  us  join  in  that  tender 
-cffice." 

"  He  shall  be  my  brother,"  returned  the  Greek. 

"  How  calmly,"  said  lone,  rousing  herself  from  the  gloom  into  which  her 
thoughts  of  Apaecides  had  plunged  her — "  How  calmly  the  clouds  seem 
to  repose  in  heaven ;  and  yet  you  tell  me,  for  I  knew  it  not  myself,  that  the 
earth  shook  beneath  us  last  night" 

'*  It  did,  and  more  violently,  they  say,  than  it  has  done  since  the  g|reat 
convulsion  oxteen  years  ago :  the  land  we  live  in  yet  nurses  mysterious 
terror,  and  the  reign  of  Pluto,  which  spreads  beneath  our  burning  fields, 
seems  rent  with  unseen  commotion.  Didst  thou  not  feel  the  earthquake, 
Nydia,  where  thou  wert  seated  last  night?  and  was  it  not  the  fear  it  oc- 
casioned thee  that  made  thee  weep  ?" 

i*  I  felt  the  soil  creep  and  heave  beneath  me  like  some  monstrous  serpent," 
answered  Nydia,  "  but  as  I  saw  nothing  I  did  not  fear ;  I  imagined  the 
convulsion  to  be  a  spell  of  the  Egyptian's.  They  say  he  has  power  over 
the  elements.^' 

■•'  Thou  art  a  Thessalian,  my  Nydia,"  replied  Glaucus,  '*  and  hast  a 
jffonal  right  to  believe  in  mac^c." 
^Ma^ic  —  who  doubts  it  7"  an8weTed■15^^\A,«vm^\^/*;^«^.^JB«vv'l" 
^UaSi  last  night  (when  a  necioxx».ti\Mi  ^xod^gg  ttv^Vsv^^ft^  v^-^t^isaV 
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nks  I  was  not  creduloas  in  «dv  other  magic  save  that  of  Io?o  I"  aaki 
:a8,  in  a  trenraloos  voice,  and  nzin^  his  eyes  on  lone, 
.h !"  said  Njdia,  with  a  sort  of  shiver,  and  she  woke  mechanically  a 
.easing  notes  from  her  lyre ;  the  sound  suited  well  the  tranquillity  ci 
Iters,  and  the  sunny  stillness  of  the  noon. 

lay  to  us,  dear  Nydia,"  said  Glaucus  •^  "  play,  and  give  us  one  of  Ihinv 
hessalian  songs ;  whether  it  be  of  magic  or  not,  as  thou  wilt — let  it, 
Bt,  be  of  lovel"  ^      ^ 

f  love !"  repeated  Nydia,  raising  her  large,  wandering  eyes,  that  ever 
d  those  who  iaw  them  with  a  mmgled  fear  and  pity ;  you  could  never 
uize  yourself  tQ  their  aspect ;  so  strange  did  it  seem,  that  those  dark, 
rbs  were  ignorantH)f  the  day ;  and  either  so  fixed  was  their  deep^  my»> 
s  gaze,  or  so  restless  and  perturbed  their  glance,  that  you  fel^  when 
acountered  them,  that  same  vague^  and  chilling,  and  half  pretematu* 
ipression  which  comes  over  you  m  the  presence  of  the  insane|— *of 
who,  having  a  life  outwardly,  like  your  own,  have  a  life  withm  life 
similar — unsearchable  —  unguess'd !  . 

iTiU  you  that  I  should  sing  of  love?"  said  she,  fixing  those  eyes  upon 
;us. 

'es !"  replied  he,  looking  down. 

e  movea  a  little  way  fix>m  the  arm  of  lone,  still  cast  round  hw,  aa  if 
oft  embrace  embarrassed ;  and  placing  her  light  and  g^raceful  instill* 
on  her  knee,  after  a  short  prelude,  she  sang  the  foUo^ng  strain :  — * 

NYIHA'S  LOVE-SONG.     . . 

1. 

The  Wind  and  the  Beam  loved  theJRosei 

And  the  Rose  loved  ooe ; 
For  who  recks  the  wind  where  it  Mows  ?   - 

Or  loves  not  the  son? 

2. 

None  knew  whence  the  humble  Wind  stol^ 

Poor  sport  of  the  skies -» 
None  dream'd  that  the  Wind  had  a  sod, 

In  its  mournful  sighs ! 


Oh!  happy  Beam — how  canst  thou  (Hrove, 

That  bright  love  of  thine? 
In  thy  light  is  the  proof  of  thy  love, 

Thou  nast  but — to  shine ! 

4. 

How  its  love  can  the  Wind  reveal^ 

Unwelcome  its  si|h , 
Mute — mute  to  its  Rose  let  it  steal— 

Its  proof  is— to  die! 

hou  singest  but  sadly,  sweet  girV  said  Glaucus ;  ''thy  youth  only 

18  yet  the  dark  shadow  of  love  ;  far  other  inspiration  ciotn  he  wake 

he  himself  bursts  and  brightens  upon  us." 

aing  as  I  was  taught,*'  replied  Nydia,  sighing. 

Iiy  master  was  love-crossed,  then  —  try  Uiy  Imnd  at  a  m«c  «x.  "^vj^t 

;ive  ibe  instrument  to  me,^    Aa  Nydia  obeyed,  ber  bui<&  Xfiuc^MdiVHa, 

Titb  tbut  MUgjbt  toacb,  iter  breast  heaved  —*  hei  dbieck  CLuiAiiB^    ^nvA 
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and  Glaucus,  occupied  with  each  other,  perceived  not  those  signfl  of  strange 
and  premature  emotions  which  preyed  upon  a  heart,  that,  nourished  by 
ima^nation,  dispensed  with  hope. 

And  now,  broad,  blue,  bright  before  them,  spread  that  halcyon  sea,  fair 
as  at  this  moment,  seventeen  centuries  from  that  date,  I  behoid  it  rippling 
on  the  same  divinest  shores.    Clime,  that  yet  enervates  with  a  soft  and  Cir- 
cean  spell  —  that  moulds  us  insensibly,  mysteriously  into  harmony  «itk 
thyself,  banishing  the  thought  of  austerer  labour,  the  voices  of  wild  am^ii- 
tion,  the  contests  and  the  roar  of  life ;  —  filling  us  with  gentle  and  subduiiig 
dreams,  making  necessary  to  our  nature  that  which  is  its  least  earthly  po^ 
tion,  so  that  the  very  air  mspires  us  with  the  ^eamins  and  thirst  of  love! 
Whoevervisits  thee,  seems  to  leave  earth  and  its  haiwa.  cares  behind — to 
mter  by  the  Ivory  Gate  into  the  Land  of  Dreams.    The  young  and  lao^ 
in^  Hours  of  the  present  —  the  Hours,  those  children  of  Saturn,  whicfa 
he  tiungers  ever  to  devour,  seem  snatched  from  his  grasp.    The  past  —  tba 
future — are  forgotten  ;  we  enjoy  but  the  breathing  time.    Flower  of  the 
world's  ^den  —  Fountain  of  Delight  —  Italy  of  Italy  —  beautiful  benign 
Campania !  —  vain  were,  indeed,  the  Titans,  if,  on  this  spot,  they  yet  strug* 
^ed  for  another  heaven !    Here,  if  God  meant  this  working  day-life  for  a 
perpetual  holyday,  who  would  not  si^h  to  dwell  for  ever — asking  nothingi 
Hoping  nothing,  fearing  nothinS)  while  thy  skies  shone  over  him — whuB 
thy  seas  sparkled  at  his  feet  —  wfiile  thine  air  brought  him  sweet  messa^ 
from  the  violet  and  the  orange — and  while  the  heart,  resigned  to  —  beating 
with — but  one  emotion,  could  find  the  lips  and  the  eyes  that  flatter  i^ 
(vanity  of  vanities ! )  that  love  can  defy  custom,  and  be  eternal  ? 

It  was  then  in  this  clime — on  these  seas,  that  the  Athenian  gazed  upon 
a  face  that  might  have  suited  the  nymph,  the  spirit  of  the  place.  Feeding 
his  eyes  on  the  changefulroeesofthat  softest  cheek,  happy  beyond  thehaj^ 
piness  of  common  life,  loving,  and  knowing  lumself  beloved. 

In  the  tale  of  human  passion  in  past  ages,  there  is  soHiething  of  interest, 
even  in  the  remoteness  of  the  time.  We  love  to  feel  within  us  the  bond 
which  unites  the  most  distant  eras — men,  nations,  customs,  perish ;  thb 
AFFECTIONS  ARE  IMMORTAL  T — they  are  the  sympathies  which  unite  the 
ceaseless  generations.  The  past  lives  a^in,  wnen  we  look  upon  its  emo- 
tions —  it  lives  in  our  own  !  That  which  was,  ever  is !  The  magician's 
gift,  that  revives  the  dead  —  that  animates  the  dust  of  forgotten  graves, 
is  not  in  the  author's  skill,  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  reader ! 

Still  vainly  seeking  the  ey^  of  lone,  as  half  downcast,  half  averted,  they 
shunned  his  own,  the  Athenian,  in  a  low  and  soft  voice,  thus  expressed  the 
feelings  inspired  by  happier  thoughts  than  those  which  had  coloured  the 
songof  Nyaia. 

THE  SONG  OF  GLAUCUS 

1. 

As  the  bark  floateth  on  o'er  the  suromerlit  sea. 
Floats  my  heart  o'er  the  deeps  of  its  passion  for  thee; 
All  lost  in  the  space,  without  terror  it  elides, 
For,  bright  with  thy  soul  is  the  faee  of  die  tides. 
Now  heaving,  now  hush'd,  is  that  passionate  ocean, 

As  it  catches  thy  smile  or  thy  sighs ; 
And  the  twin-stars'"  that  shine  on  we  wanderer's  devodoB 

Its  guide  and  its  God  —  are  thine  eyes ! 

2. 

The  bark  may  go  down,  should  the  cloud  sweep  above, 
For  its  being  is  bound  to  the  \\f^X  ol  Vlcr}  \on«. 

•  In  a/iusjon  to  the  Dioscuri,  or  tw\n-iftaTi,  vYie  KQL«x««t^Ti*\vi  x>l^^f««B)». 
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As  thy  faith  and  thy  smile  are  it«  life  and  its  joy. 

So  thy  firown  or  thy  change  are  the  storms  that  destroy. 

Ah !  sweeter  to  sink  while  the  sky  is  serene, 

If  time  hath  a  change  for  thy  heart ! 
If  ip  liie  be  to  weep  over  what  thou  hast  been, 

Let  me  die  while  I  know  what  thou  art! 


Ihe  last  words  of  the  son^  trembled  over  the  sea,  lone  raised  her  lookfl^ 
met  those  of  her  lover.  Happy  Nydia !  —  happy  in  thy  affliction, 
hou  could  St  not  see  that  fascinated  and  charmed  gaze,  that  said  to 
-^that  made  the  eye  the  voice  of  the  soul — that  promised  the  impof- 
^ of change! 

,  though  me  Thessalian  could  not  detect  that  gaze,  she  divined  it0 
ng  by  their  silence  —  by  their  sighs.    She  pressed  her  hands  tishthf 
( her  breast,  as  if  ta  keep  down  its  bitter  and  jealous  thougnta^ 
len  she  hastened  to  speak  —  for  that  silence  was  intolerable  to  hen 
fler  all,  O  Glaucus !"  said  she,  ''there  is  nothing  very  mull^ul  in  your 

n 

m 

et  I  meant  it  to  be  so,  when  I  took  up  thy  lyre,  pretty  one.  Perhaps 
nesB  will  not  permit  us  to  be  mirthful." 

ow  strange  is  it !"  said  lone,  changing  a  conversation  that  oppressed 
bile  it  charmed;  ''that  for  tlie  last  several  days  yonder  cloud  Yam 
motionless  over  Vesuvius,  ^ret  not  indeed  motionless,  for  sometimes  it 
«3  its  form ;  and  now  methinks  it  looks  like  some  vast  giant,  with  ou 
utstretched  over  the  city.  Dost  thou  see  the  likeness  —  or  is  it  only  to 
ttcy?" 

lir  lone !  I  see  it  also.  It  is  astonishingly  distinct.  The  giant  seems 
I  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain ;  the  different  shades  of  the  cloud  body 
I  white  and  sweeping  robe  over  its  vast  breast  and  limbs ;  it  seems  to 
?ith  a  steady  face  upon  the  city  below,  to  poin^t  with  one  hand,  as 
ayest,  over  its  glittering  streets,  and  to  raise  the  other  (dost  thou  note 
iwards  the  higher  heaven.  It  is  like  the  ghost  of  some  huge  Titan 
ing  over  the  beautiful  world  he  lost ;  sorrowful  for  the  past — yet  with 
hin^  of  menace  for  the  future." 

ould  that  mountain  have  any  connexion  with  the  last  night's  earth- 
!  ?  They  say  that  ages  ago,  almost  in  the  earliest  era  of  tradition,  it 
ibrth  fires  as  iBtna  still  does.  Perhaps  the  flames  yet  lurk  and  dait 
th." 

is  possible !"  said  Glaucus,  musingly. 

'hou  sayst  thou  art  slow  to  believe  in  magic ;"  said  Nydia,  suddenly, 
vc  heard  that  a  potent  witch  dwells  among  the  scorched  caverns  of 
ountain,  and  yon  cloud  may  be  the  dim  shadow  of  the  demon  she 
8  with." 

hou  art  full  of  the  romance  of  thy  native  Thessaly,"  said  Glaucus, 
a  strange  mixture  of  sense  and  all  conflicting  superstitions." 
^'e  are  ever  superstitious  in  the  dark,"  replied  rfydia.    "  Tell  me,** 
Ided,  after  a  slight  pause, "  tell  me,  O  Glaucus !  do  all  that  are  beau- 
esemble  each  other  1  they  say  you  are  beautiful,  and  lone  also.    Are 
aces  then  the  same  ?  I  fancy  not,  yet  it  ought  to  be  so !" 
mcy  no  such  grievous  wrong  to  lone,"  answered  Glaucus,  laughine. 
we  do  not,  alas !  resemble  each  other,  as  the  homely  and  the  beauti- 
metimes  do.    lone's  hair  is  dark,  mine  light ;  lone's  eyes  are  —  what 
r,  lone,  I  cannot  see,  turn  them  to  me?    Oh,  are  they  blacks  l^othe^ 
io  soft    Are  they  blue  7  no,  they  are  too  deep ;  tbe^  cWtig^b  >Nvuk 
rajr  of  the  sun — /  know  not  their  colour ;  but  mme,  «>wefc\.^^^^ 
\jr,  and  bright  only  when  lone  ahineB  on  them  I    lone'B  cViee\L\a — ^  ' 
4—2 
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**  I  do  not  undersUnd  one  woid  of  thy  deicriptioii,*'  intomiDled  Nj&b 
poeinahly.  "  I  comprehend  only  that  yon  do  not  reeenible  emdi  other,  and 
I  am  dad  of  it.*' 

"Why  Nydia?"  said  lone. 

N^dia  coloured  slichtly.  ^'  Becanse,"  ehe  replied,  coldly,  **  I  have  always 
imagined  you  under  oifierent  forms,  and  one  likes  to.  know  one  is  right'' 

''And  what  hast  thou  imagined  Qiaucus  to  resemble?"  adLed  lone; 
softly. 

''Music!"  repIied.Nydia,  looking  down. 

**  TIm  art  rifih  V  thought  lone. 
'  *'  And  what  likeness  hast  thou  ascribed  to  lone  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  yet,''  answered  the  blind  giil ;  "  I  have  not  yet  known  her 
kM  enough  to  find  a  shape  and  sign  for  my  ^ntssses." 

''I  will  tell  thee,  then,"  said  Glaucus,  passionately ;  "  she  is  like  the  wm 
thftt  warms  —  like  the  wave  that  refreshes." 

^Ttfe  sun  sometimes   scotches,  abd  the  wave  sometimes  drowiu," 
answered  Nydia. 

"Take  then  these  roses,"  said  Glaucus^  "let  their  fragrance  suggest  to  . 
thee  lone." 

"  Alas^  the  roses  will  fade !"  said  the  Neapolitan,  archly. 

Thus  conversing,  they  wore  awav  the  hours,  the  lovers  conscious  onlyof 
tljie  br^tness  and  smiles  of  love ;  the  bHnd  girl  feeling  only  its  darkness— 
its  tortures ;  the  fierceness  of  jealousy  and  its  weC; 
^  ibid  now)  as  th^y  drifted  on,  Glaucus  once  more  resumed  the  lyre^  and 
woke  its  strmgs  with  a  careless  hand  to  a  strain,  so  wildly  and  gladly  bean* 
tiibl,  that  even  Nydia  was  aroused  fro|n  her  revery,  and  uttered  a  ciy  of 
admiration. 

"  Thou  seest,  my  child,"  cried  Glaucus,  "  that  I  can  yet  redeem  tbe 
character  of  love's  music,  and  that  I  was  wrong  in  saying  happiness  oonld 
not  be  gay.    Usten,  Nydia !  listen,  dear  lone!  and  Mr. 

THE  BIRTH  OP  LOVE.* 

•       1. 

Like  a  Star  in  the  seas  above, 
Like  a  Dream  to  the  waves  of  sleep-— 

Up  —  up  —  THE  IltCAKNATS  I.OVI:  — 

she  rose  from  the  charmed  deep  ! 
And  over  the  Cyprian  Isle 
The  skies  shed  their  silent  smile ; 
And  the  Forest's  green  heart  was  rifo 
Whh  the  stir  of  the  gushing  life  — 
The  life  that  had  leapt  to  birth, 
Ib  the  veins  of  the  happy  earth ! 
Hail!  oh,  hail! 
The  dimmest  sea-cave  below  thee, 

The  farthest  sky-arch  above, 
In  their  innermost  stillness  know  thee, 

Hurrah !  for  the  Birth  of  Love ! 
Gale!  sof^Gale! 
Thou  com'st  on  th^  silver  winglets, 

From  thy  home  m  thte  tender  west  ;t 
Now  fiinninff  her  golden  ringlets, 

Now  hushed  on  her  heavmg  breast. 

*  Bofgested  bj  a  picture  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  taken  fiom  FompeiL  and-asv 
ID  ih§  MuSenita  at  Naples. 

*   f  Accordiagio  the  ancient  mytbo\of\sti,  Venvvt^  to&«  ^toov  ^vmi.  tumE  GY«nis,ia. 
whicb  iflsad  ahi  was  wafted  by  tbe  Zei^in.  TYl«  ^vmoia  v«1&ljlA.^A^^^Mt■A\ML«^,. 
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And  ftfa^  on  the  munnaring  sand, 

The  Seasons  wait  hand  in  hand 

To  welcome,  thee,  Birth  Divine,  < 

To  the  Karth,  which  is  henceforth  thine. 

2. 

Behold !  how  she  kneels  in  the  shell, 
Brisht  pearl  in  its  floating  cell !  ' 

Behold !  how  the  shell's  rose-hues 

The  cheek  and  the  breast  of  SBOW, 
And  the  delicate  limbs  soffase 

Like  a  blush,  with  a  bashful  glofr. 
Sailing  on,  slowly  sailing 

O'er  the  wild  water ; 
All  hail !  as  the  fond  Light  is  hailing 
Her  daughter, 

AUhaU! 
We  are  thine,  all  thine  eyermore. 
Not  a  leaf  on  Ihe  laughing  shore. 
Not  a  wave  on  the  heaving  sea, 
Nor  a  single  sigh 
In  the  boundless  sky. 
But  is  vowed  evermore  to  tnee ! 

1 

And  thou,  my  beloved  one  —  thou. 
As  I  gaze  on  thy  soft  eyes  now, 
Methinks  from  their  depths  I  view 
The  holy  Birth  bom  anew ; 
Thy  lids  am  the  gentle  cell 

Where  the  young  Love  blushittf  llM  S 
See !  she  breaks  from  the  mystic  shell, 

'  She  comes  from  thy  tender  eyes  1 

Hail!  — all  hail! 
She  ectoaes,  as  she  came  from  the  sea 
To  my  soul  as  it  looks  on  thee ; 

She  comes,  she  comes  ! 
She  ciMnes,  as  she  came  from  the  sea 
To  my  feloul  as  it  looks  on  thee  ! 

HaU!— allhaU! 


CHAPTER  ra. 

THE  C0M6RBGATI0K. 

LLOWED  by  Apseddes,  the  Nazarene  gained  the  edde  of  the  Samiur ;  -^ 
river,  which  now  has  shrunk  into  a  petty  streamj  then  rushed  SwlT 
be  sea,  covered  with  countless  vessels,  and  reflecting  on  its  waves  Q^ 
ins,  the  vines,  the  palaces,  and  the  temples  of  Pompeii.    From  it8 
noisy  and  frequented  banks,  Ollnthos  airected  his  steps  to  a  pa^ 
1  ran  amid  a  shady  vista  of  trees,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from 
iver.    This  walk  was  in  the  evening  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Po|p- 
s,  but  during  the  heat  and  business  of  the  da^  was  seldom  visite^  siii^ 
me  groups  of  playful  children,  some  meditative  poet,OT  wmft  ^ov^fctor 
philosopher?. ;  At  the  side  farthest  from  the  met,  CrecffliBDl  ^ogaftft  <i^ 
itenapersed  the  more  delicate  and  evanescent  foAiage,  axA  VVitsft  '''WTO 
'oa  thousand  quaint  ahapeB,  sometimes  into  the  lornui  o^  Uoda  wl 
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satyra,  sometimes  into  the  mimicry  of  Egyptian  pjrraroids,  sometimes  intotfas 
letters  that  composed  the  name  of  a  popular  or  eminent  citizen.  Thus  the 
false  taste  is  equally  ancient  as  the  pure ;  and  the  retired  traders  oi 
Hackney  and  Paddington,  a  century  ago,  were  little  aware,  perhaps,  that 
in  their  tortured  yews  and  sculptured  box,  thev  found  their  models  in  the 
most  polished  period  of  Roman  antiquity,  in  the  gardens  of  Pompeii  and 
the  villas  of  the  fastidious  Pliny. 

This  walk  now,  as  the  noon-day  sun  shone  perpendicularly  through  the 
checkered  leaves,  was  entirely  deserted  ;  at  least  no  other  forms  than  those 
of  Olinthus  and  the  priest  infringed  upon  the  solitude.  They  sat  them- 
•elves  on  one  of  the  benches,  placed  at  intervals  between  the  trees,  and  ' 
lacing  the  faint  breeze  that  came  languidly  from  the  river,  whose  waves 
danced  and  sparkled  before  them ;  —  a  singoTar  and  contrasted  pair!  —  the 
believer  in  the  latest — the  priest  of  the  most  ancient  —  worship  of  ths 
world ! 

"  Since  thou  leftst  me  so  abruptly,'*  said  Olinthus,  "  hast  thou  bees 
happy  ?  has  thy  heart  found  contentment  under  these  priestly  robes  ?  hast 
thou,  still  yearning  for  the  voice  of  God,  heard  it  whisper  comfort  to  thee 
from  the  oracles  of  Isis  ?  That  sigh,  that  averted  countenance,  give  loc 
the  answer  my  soul  predicted." 

''  Alas  !'*  answered  Apaecides,  sadly,  "  thou  seest  before  thee  a  wxetched 
•  and  distracted  man !  From  my  childhood  upward  I  have  idolized  the 
dreams  of  virtue ;  I  have  envied  the  holiness  of  men  who,  in  caves  and 
lonely  temples,  have  been  admitted  to  the  companionship  of  beings  above 
the  world  ;  my  days  have  been  consumed  with  teverish  and  vague  desires; 
my  nights  with  mocking  but  solemn  visions.  Seduced  by  the  mystic  pro- 
phecies of  an  impostor,  Ihave  endued  these  robes ; — my  nature —  (I  confew 
It  to  thee  frankly)  —  my  nature  has  revolted  at  what  I  have  seen  and  bees 
doomed  to  share  in !  Searching  afler  truth,  I  hare  become  but  the  minister 
of  falsehoods.  On  the  evening  m  which  we  last  met,  I  was  buoyed  by  hopea^ 
created  by  that  same  impostor  whom  I  ought  already  to  have  better  knows. 
I  have — no  matter  —  no  matter!  — suffice  it,  I  have  added  perjury  and  sin 
to  rashness  and  to  sorrow.  The  veil  is  now  rent  for  over  from  my  eyes— 
I  behold  a  villain  where  I  obeyed  a  demi-god ;  the  earth  darkens  in  my 
flight  —  I  am  in  the  deepest  abyss  of  gloom ;  I  know  not  if  there  be  gods 
above — if  we  are  the  things  of  chance — if  beyond  the  bounded  and 
melancholy  present,  there  is  annihilation  or  a  hereafter — tell  me,  then,  thj 
faith  ;  solve  me  these  doubts,  if  thou  hast  indeed  the  power." 

**I  do  not  marvel,"  answei^ed  the  Nazarene,  "  that  thou  bast  thus  erred^ 
OT  that  thou  art  thus  skeptic.  Eighty  years  ago,  there  was  no  assurance  to 
man  of  God,  or  of  a  certain  and  definite  future  beyond  the  grave.  New 
laws  are  declared  to  him  who  has  ears — a  heaven,  a  true  Olympus  is 
revealed  to  him  who  has  eyes  —  heed  then,  and  listen." 

And  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  man  believing  ardently  himself,  and 
zealous  to  convert,  the  Nazarene  poured  forth  to  A  paecides  the  assuranoes 
of  Scriptural  promise.  He  spoke  first  of  the  sufferings  and  miracles  of 
Christ  —  he  wept  as  he  spoke ;  he  turned  next  to  the  glories  of  the  Savioui^ 
ascension  —  to  the  clear  predictions  of  Revelation.  He  described  that 
pure  and  unsensual  heaven  destined  to  the  virtuous — those  fires  and  tof- 
ments  that  were  the  doom  of  guilt. 

The  doubts  which  spring  up  to  the  mind  of  later  reasoners,  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  sacrifice  of  God  to  man,  were  not  such  as  would  occur  tj 
an  early  heathen.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  gods  had 
Kved  upon  earth,  and  taken  upon  themselves  the  forms  of  men ;  had  shared 
in  human  passions,  in  human  labours,  and  in  human  misfortunes.  Whafc 
was  the  travail  of  her  own  AlcmajnaN  v^otv,  viVvo^^  ^\a»TiSiv  smoked  witb 
the  inceDse  of  countless  citie9,bul  a  \o^i  ^ox  \h^)KNHoaxvtwi^'\  ■^i^\i^""^i^ 
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mat  Dorian  Apollo  expiated  a  mystic  sin  by  descending  to  the  grave  t 
rhose  who  were  the  deities  of  heaven  had  been  the  lawgivers  or  bene&c- 
ors  on  earth,  and  gratitude  had  led  to  worship.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to 
he  heathen,  a  doctrine  neither  new  nor  strange,  that  Christ  had  been  sent 
irom  heaven,  that  an  immortal  had  indued  mortality,  and  tasted  the  bitter- 
less  of  death :  And  the  end  for  which  he  thus  toiled,  and  thus  suffered — 
low  far  more  glorious  did  it  seem  to  Apsecides  than  that  for  wUch  the 
leities  of  old  had  visited  the  nether  world,  and  passed  through  the  gates 
)f  death !  Was  it  not  worthy  of  a  God  to  descend  to  these  dim  valleys,  in 
Hrder  to  clear  up  the  clouds  gathered  over  the  dark  mount  beyond  —  to 
satisfy  the  doubts  of  sages  —  to  convert  speculation  into  certainty— by  ex- 
imple,  to  point  out  the  rules  of  life —  by  revelation,  to  solve  the  enisiaa.of 
he  grave  —  and  to  prove  that  the  soul  did  not  yearn  in  vain,  M^en  it  dream- 
ad  of  an  immort^ility  ?  In  this  last  was  the  great  argument  of  those  lowly 
inen  destined  to  convert  the  earth.  As  nothing  is  more  flattering  to  the 
[iride  and  the  hopes  of  man,  than  the  belief  in  a  future  state,  so  nothing 
bwx\d  be  more  vague  and  confused  then  the  notions  of  the  heathen  sages 
upon  that  mystic  subject 

Apaecidcs  had  already  learned  that  the  faith  of  the  philosophers  was  not 
that  of  the  herd ;  that  if  they  secretly  professed  a  creed  in  some  diviner 
power,  it  was  not  the  creed  which  they  thought  it  wise  to  impart  to  the 
Dommunity.  He  had  already  learned,  that  even  the  priest  ridiculed  what  he 
preached  to  the  people  —  that  the  notions  of  the  few  and  the  many  wore 
never  united.  But,  in  this  new  faith,  it  seemed  to  him  that  philosopher, 
priest,  and  people,  the  expounders  of  the  religion  and  its  followers,  were 
alike  accordant :  they  did  not  speculate  and  debate  upon  immortality,  they 
■pake  of  it  as  a  thing  certain  and  assured  ;  the  magnificence  of  the  promise 
dsxKled  him  —  its  consolations  soothed.  For  the  Christian  faith  made  its 
early  converts  among  sinners  !  many  of  its  fathers  and  its  martyrs  wejre 
those  who  had  felt  the  bitterness  of  viqe,  and  who  were  therefore  no  longer 
tempted  by  its  false  aspect  from  the  paths  of  an  austere  and  uncompromis- 
faig  virtue.  All  the  assurances  of  this  healing  faith  invited  to  repentance 
— they  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  bruised  and  sore  of  spirit  j  the  very 
lemorse  which  Apsecides  felt  for  his  late  excesses,  made  him  incline  to 
one  who  found  hoUness  in  that  remorse,  and  who  whispered  of  the  joy  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 

"Come,"  said  the  Nazarene,  as  he  perceived  the  effect  he  had  produced, 
"come  to  the  humble  hall  in  which  we  meet  —  a  select  and  chosen  few; 
Bsten  there  to  our  prayers;  note  the  sincerity  of  our  repentant ' tears ; 
mingle  in  our  simple  sacrifice  —  not  of  victims,  nor  of  garlands,  but  offered 
by  white-robed  thouj^hts  upon  the  altar  of  the  heart ;  the  flowers  that  we 
Uy there  are  impenshable  —  they  bloom  over  us  when  we  are  no  more; 
nay,  they  accompany  us  beyond  the  grave,  they  spring  up  beneath  our  feet 
h  heaven,  they  delight  us  with  an  eternal  odour,  for  they  are  of  the  soul, 
tiiey  partake  its  nature ;  these  offerings  are  temptations  overcome,  and  sins 
epented.  Come,  oh  come !  lose  not  another  moment ;  prepare  already  for 
fte  great,  the  awful  journey,  from  darkness  to  light,  from  sorrow  to  bliss, 
fiom  corruption  to  immortality  \  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  the  Son,  a 
hy  that  we  have  set  apart  for  our  devotions.  Though  we  meet  usually  at 
nimt,  yet  some  among  us  are  gathered  together  even  now.  What  joyi 
vfiat  triumph,  will  be  with  us  ali,  if  we  can  bring  one  stray  lamb  into  the 
Hcred  fold." 

There  seemed  to  ApsBcides,  so  naturally  pure  of  heart,  something  ineffk- 
Ut  generous  and  benign  in  that  spirit  of  conversation  which  animajted 
OfinSius — a  spirit  that  found  its  own  bliss  in  the  happiueaa  (A  q\)\<&x% — 
^t  Bought  in  Its  wide  sociality  to  make  companions  for  eleimly .   'Q.^'v*^* 
iocbed,  softened,  and  subdued.    He  was  not  ia  that  itv<M^  -wVw^  tW^ 
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Dear  to  be  left  alone ;  curiosity,  too,  mingled  with  bis  purer  •tfanolaiitl'* 
be  was  anxious  to  see  those  rites  of  which  sojnany  dark  and  contradictory 
rumours  were  afloat  He  paused  a  moment,  looked  over  his  sarb,  thought 
of  Arbaces,  shuddered  with  horror,  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  broad  brow  of  the 
Nazarene,  intent,  anxious,  watchful  —  but  for  his  benefit,  ibr  his  salvatioa! 
He  drew  his  cloak  round  hfan,  so  as  wholly  to  conceal  his  robes,  and  said, 
"  Lead  on,  I  follow  thee." 

Olinthus  pressed  his  hand  joyfully,  and  then  descending  to  the  river-side, 
hailed  one  of  the  boats  that  plied  there  constantly ;  they  entered  it ;  au 
awning  overhead,  while  it  sheltered  them  from  the  sun,  sKreened  also  their 
persons  from  observation :  they  rapidly  skimmed  the  wave.  From  one  of 
the  boats  that  passed  them,  floated  a  soft  music,  and  its  prow  was  decorated 
with  flowers — it  was  gliding  towards  the  sea. 

"  So,-'  said  Olinthus,  sadly,  "  unconscious  and  mirthful  in  their  deluaona, 
•ail  the  votaries  of  luxury  into  the  great  ocean  of  storm  and  shipwreck ;  we 
pass  them,  silent  and  unnoticed,  to  gain  the  land." 

Apaecides,  lifting  his  eyes,  caught  through  the  aperture  in  the  awning  a 
glimpse  of  the  face  of  one  of  the  inmates  of  that  gay  bark  —  it  was  the 
Sice  of  lone.  The  lovers  were  embarked  on  the  excursion  to  which  we 
have  b'^en  made  present.  The  priest  sighed,  and  once  more  sunk  back 
upon  hid  seat.  They  reached  the  shore  where,  in  the  suburbs,  an  alley  of 
small  and  mean  houses  stretched  towards  the  bank ;  they  dismissed  the 
.  boat,  landed,  and  Olinthus  preceding  the  priest,  threaded  the  labyrinth  of 
lanes,  and  arrived  at  last  at  the  closeadoor  of  a  habitation  somewhat  larger 
|han  its  neighbours.  He  knocked  thrice  —  the  door  was  opened  and  closed 
igaii%  as  Apaecides  followed  his  guide  across  the  threshold. 

They  passed  a  deserted  atrium,  and  gained  an  inner  chamber  of  mode* 
rate  size,  which,  when  the  door  was  closed,  received  its  only  light  from  a 
■mall  window  cut  over  the  door  itself.  But,  halting  at  the  tlireshold  of  this 
chamber,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  Ol'mthus  said,  "  Peace  be  with  you !" 
a  voice  from  within  returned,  "Peace  with  whom?"  "The  faithful!" 
ajiswered  Olinthus,  and  ihe  door  opened ;  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  were 
ntting  in  a  semicircle,  silent,  and  seemingly  absorbed  in  thought,  and  op- 
posite to  a  crucifix  rudely  carved  in  wood. 

They  lifted  up  their  eyes  when  Olinthus  entered,  without  speaking ;  the 
Nazarene  himself,  before  he  accosted  them,  knelt  suddenly  aown,  and  by 
iiis  moving  lips,  and  his  eyes  fixed  steadfastly  on  the  crucifix,  Apaecides 
■aw  that  he  prayed  inly.  I'his  rite  performed,  Olinthus  turned  to  toe  c(»i- 
g^regation  —  "  Men  and  brethren,"  said  he,  "  start  not  to  behold  among 
you  a  priest  of  Isis ;  he  hath  sojourned  with  the  blind,  but  the  spirit  ham 
fallen  on  him  —  he  desires  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  understand." 

"  Let  him,"  said  one  of  the  assembly ;  and  Apaecides  beheld  in  the  speaker 
a  man  still  younger  than  himself,  of  a  countenance  equally  worn  and  pallid, 
of  an  eye  which  equally  spoke  of  the  restless  and  fiery  operations  of  a  work- 
ing  mind. 

**  Let  him,"  repeated  a  second  voice,  and  he  who  thus  spoke  was  m  the 
prime  of  nianhood ;  Ms  bronzed  skin  and  Asiatic  features  bespoke  him  a 
■on  of  Syria  —  he  had  been  a  robber  in  his  youth. 

"  Let  him,"  said  a  third  voice,  and  the  priest,  again  turning  to  regard  the 

3>eaker,  saw  an  old  man  with  a  long  gray  beard,  whom  he  recognized  as  & 
ave  to  the  wealthy  Diomed. 

"Let  him,"  repeated  simultaneously  the  rest  —  men  who,  with  two  ex- 
•eptions,  were  evidently  of  the  inferior  rank.  In  these  exceptions,  Apaecides 
xoted  an  officer  of  the  guard,  and  an  Alexandrian  merchant. 

"  We  do  not,"  recommenced  Olinthus  —  "  we  do  not  bind  you  to  secrecy ; 
we  impo&e  on  you  no  oaths  (aa  acme  o^  ovxx  ^e^^x  btelhren  would  do,) 
Mtot  to  betray  us.  It  is  true,  indeed,  lYiaX\hex^*\a  Xko  ^tw^\iXA\aw  ^:^35is^^\ 
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>  iDuldtaSe,  more  sava^  than  their  rulers,  fhint  ftr  our  Ihret.  So, 
ode,  when  Pilate  would  have  hesitated,  it  was  the  petpte  who  shoot- 
rist  to  the  cross  V  But  we  bind  you  not  to  our  safety — no !  Betray 
e  crowd  *—  impeach,  calumniate,  mah^  us  if  you  will :  —  we  are 
leath,  we  i^uld  walk  cheerfully  to  the  den  of  the  lion,  at  the  rack 
)rtarer  -y  we  can  trample  down  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  and  what 
1  to  a  criminal  is  eternity  to  the  Christian." 

r  and  applauding  murmur  ran  through  the  assembly.  . 

ou  comest  amon^  us  an  examiner,  mayst  thou  remain  a  conyert. 
igion  ?  you  behord  it !  Yon  cross  our  sole  image,  yon  scroU  the 
es  of  our  Caere  and  Eleusis !  Our  morality  ?  it  is  in  our  lives !— •  siii* 
i  all  have  been ;  who  now  can  accuse  us  of  a  crime  ?  we  Iwve 
1  ourselves  from  the  past.  Think  not  that  this  is  of  us,  it  is  of  U«d« 
ch,  Medon,"  beckoning  to  the  old  slave  who  had  spoken  third'  for  tiM 
9n  of  Apaecides,  "  thou  art  the  sole  man  among  ua  who  is  not  free, 
leaven,  the  last  shall  be  first ;  so  with  us.  Unfold  yoof  scroll,  read,  - 
►lain." 

788  would  it  be  for  us  to  accompany  the  lecture  of  Medon,  or  the ' 
its  of  the  congregation.    Familiar  now  are  tiiose  doctrines  then 
and  new.    Eighteen  centuries  have  )efl  us  little  to  expound  upon 
of  Scripture  or  the  life  of  Christ   .Tons,  too,  there  would  seem 
ngenial  in  the  doubts  |hat  occurred  to  a  heathen  priest,  and  little 
in  the  answers  they  received  from  men,  uneducated,  rude,  and  aim* 
sessing  only  the  knowledge  that  they  were  greater  than  theyseemod. 
3  was  one  thing  that  greatly  touched  the  Neapolitan :  when  the  leo- 
s  concluded,  they  heard  a  very  gentle  knock  at  the  door :  tbi  pass- 
as  given,  and  replied  to ;  the  door  opened,  and  two  youn^  children, 
St  of  whom  mignt  have  told  its  seventh  year,  entered  timidly ;  they 
3  children  of  the  master  of  the  house,  that  dark  and  hardy  SyiiaOy 
routh  had  been  spent  in  pillage  and  bloodshed.    The  eldest  of  the 
lation  (it  was  that  old  slave)  opened  to  them  his  arms  ^  they  fled  to 
ter — they  crept  to  his  breast  —  and  lUs  hard  features  smiled  as  he 
1  them.    And  then  these  bold  and  fervent  men,  nursed  in  vicissi- 
aten  by  the  rough  winds  of  life — men  of  mailed  and  impervious 
;,  ready  to  affront  a  world,  prepared  for  torment  and  armed  for  death 
who  presented  all  imaginable  contrast  to  the  weak  nerves,  the  light 
the  tender  fragility  of  childhood,  ^-  crowded  around  the  infants, 
n^  their  rugged  brows,  and  composing  their  bearded  lips  to  kindly 
enng  smiles :  and  then  the  old  man  opened  the  scroll,  and  he  taught 
its  to  repeat  afler  him  that  beautiful  prayer  which  we  still  dedicate 
lOrd,  and  still  teach  to  our  children ;  and  then  he  told  them,  in  sim- 
se,  of  God's  love  to  the  young,  and  how  not  a  sparrow  falls  but  his 
I  it    This  lovely  custom  of  infant  initiation  was  long  cherished  by 
f  church,  in  memory  of  the  words  which  said,  '*  Suffer  the  little  ones 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;"  and  was  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 
tious  calumny  which  ascribed  to  the  Nazareoe  the  crime  which  the 
le  when  victorious  attributed  to  the  Jew,  viz.  the  decoying  children  to 
rites,  to  which  they  were  secretly  immolated, 
he  stem  paternal  penitent  seemed  to  feel  in  the  innocence  of  his 
a  return  into  early  life — life  ere  yet  it  sinned:  he  followed  the 
)f  their  young  lips  with  an  earnest  gaze ;  he  smiled  as  they  repeat- 
hushed  and  reverent  looks,  the  holy  words ;  and  when  the  lesson 
.e,  and  they  ran  released  and  gladly  to  his  knee,  he  clasped  them 
east,  kissed  them  again  and  again,  and  tears  flowed  fast  down  his 
-  tears  of  which  it  would  have  been  impossAble  to  tmoe  \^Q  «craxfi»^ 
W  ihef  were  with'joy&ad  sorrow,  penitence  iiidto^^tOTMMWfc^ 
adJore/brtbem! 
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Somethiii^,  I  Mjithevo  was  in  this  scene  which  peenliarlyafibcted  Ap0» 
ddes ;  and,  m  troth,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  ceremony  more  appropnats 
to  the  reli^on  of  benevolence,  more  appealii^  to  the  hoosehold  and  eveiy- 
day  aflections,  strikins  a  more  sensitive  chord  in  the  human  breast. 

It  was  at  this  time  Uiat  an  inner  door  opened  ^ntly,  and  a  very  old  man 
entered  the  chamber,  leaning  on  a  staf!I  At  his  presence  the  whde  cod-' 
gregsttion  rose ;  there  was  an  expression  of  deep  affectionate  respect  upon 
every  countenance ;  and  Apsecides,  gazing  on  his  countenance,  felt  attract- 
ed towards  him  by  an  irresistible  sympathy.  No  man  ever  looked  upon 
that  face  without  love ;  for  there  had  dwelt  the  smile  of  the  Deity,  the  In- 
oamation  of  divinest  Love ;  —  and  the  glory  of  the  smile  had  never  passed 
away! 

"My  children,  God  be  with  you !"  said  the  old  man,  stretching  his  arms; 
and  as  he  spoke,  the  infants  ran  to  his  knee.  He  sat  down,  and  they 
nestled  fondling  to  his  bosom.  It  was  beautiful  to  see !  that  mingling  of 
the  extremes  of  life — the  rivers  gushing  from  their  early  source  —  the 
majestic  stream  gliding  to  the  ocean  of  eternity.  As  the  Ught  of  decliniAg 
day  seems  to  mingle  earth  and  heaven,  making  the  outline  of  each  scarce 
visible,  and  blending  the  harsh  mountain-tops  with  the  sky  ;  even  so  did 
the  smile  of  that  benign  old  age  appear  to  hallow  the  aspect  of  those  around, 
to  blend  together  the  strong  distinctions  of  varying  years,  and  to  difilise 
over  infancy  and  manhood  3ie  light  of  that  l^eaven  into  which  it  must  so 
soon  vanish  and  be  lost. 

"  Father,"  said  OUnthus,  "  tliou  on  whose  fornj  the  miracle  of  the  Re- 
deemer worked ;  thou  who  wert  snatched  from  the  grave  to  become  the 
living  Witness  of  his  mercy  and  his  power  $  behold !  a  stranger  in  our  meet- 
ins —  a  new  lamb  ^thered  to  the  fold  !*' 

**  Let  me  bless  him,"  said  the  old  man ;  the  throng  gave  way.  Apaecides 
approached  him  as  by  an  instinct ;  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  him  — the 
old  man  laid  his  hand  on  the  priest's  head,  and  blessed  him,  but  not  aloud. 
As  his  lips  moved,  his  eyes  were  upturned,  and  tears  —  those  tears  that 

food  men  only  shed  in  the  hope  of  happiness  to  another — flowed  fast  down 
is  cheeks. 

The  children  were  on  either  side  of  the  convert ;  his  heart  was  as  theirs 
-^he  had  become  as  one  of  them —  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   STREAM   OF  LOVE   RUNS    ON — WHITHER. 

1>ATS  are  like  years  in  the  love  of  the  young,  when  no  bar,  no  obstada 

is  between  their  hearts —  when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  course  runs  smooth 

—  when  their  love  is  prosperous  and  confessed.    lone  no  longer  concealed 

Irom  Glaucus  the  attachment  she  felt  for  him,  and  their  talk  was  now  only 

of  their  love.    Over  the  rapture  of  the  present,  the  hopes  of  the  future  glow-  j 

ed  like  the  heaven  above  the  gardens  of  spring.    They  went  in  theur  trust-   i 

ful  thoughts  far  down  the  stream  of  time  —  they  laid  out  the  chart  of  theif    j 

destiny  to  come  —  they  suffered  the  light  of  to-day  to  suffvise  the  morrow.    \ 

In  the  youth  ot  their  hearts,  it  seemed  as  if  care,  and  change,  and  death    j 

were  as  things  unknown.    Perhaps  they  loved  each  other  me  more,  ba-    1 

cause  the  condition  of  the  world  left,  to  Glaucus  no  aim  and  no  wish  ba*    ' 

love  ;  because  the  distracUons  common \ti  ^tc^  «\A\fia\A  towc? ^  ^^^tion^  ei-    i 

isted  not  for  the  Athcaaian — becauae  Ua  twuiXrs  -ww^  \anx  tmsX  Va  "^ 
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*  bnstle  of  civil  life  —  because  ambition  fumislied  no  counterpoise  to  love : 
^  and,  therefore,  over  their  schemes  and  tlieir  projects,  love  only  reigned.  In 
"^         the  iron  age,  they  imagined  themselves  of  the  golden,  doomed  only  to  live 

and  to  love. 
™  To  the  superficial  observer  who.  interests  himself  only  in  characters 

-  ^*^         strongly  marked  and  broadly  coloured,  both  the  lovers  may  seem  of  too 
^         slight  and  commonplace  a  mould  :  in  the  delineation  of  ciiaracters  pur- 

^'  posely  subdued,  the  reader  sometimes  ima^nes  Ihat  tiiere  is  a  want  of 

-  ^  character ;  perhaps,  indeed,  I  wrong  the  real  nature  of  these  two  lovers,  by 
■^^  not  painting  more  impressively  their  stronger  individualities.  But  in 
P**  dwelling  so  much  on  their  bright  and  bird-like  existence,  I  am  influencetl 

almost  msensibly  by  the  forethought  of  the  changes  that  await  them,  and 
5  «s  fop  ^hich  they  were  so  ill  prepared.  It  was  this  very  softness  and  gayety 
^  -  of  life  that  contrasted  most  strongly  the  vicissitudes  of  the  coming  fate. 
?^         For  the  oak, without  fruit  or  blossom,  whose  hard  and  rugged  heart  is  fitted 

*  "^^  for  the  storm,  there  is  less  fear  than  for  the  delicate  branches  of  the  myrtle, 
^<^-^      and  the  laughing  clusters  of  the  vine. 

"  "^  They  had  now  entered  far  upon  August —  the  next  month  their  marriage 

1  «*  ^  W&8  fixed,  and  the  threshold   of  Glaucus  was  already  wreathed  with 

^^^^  ^ands  ;  and  nightly,  by  the  door  of  lone,  he  poured  forth  the  rich  liba- 

)  CMSt  jj^jjjg^    jjg  existed  no  longer  for  his  gay  companions  ;  he  was  ever  with 

^^'  lone.    In  the  mornings  tliey  beguiled  the  sun  with  music  ;  in  the  evenings 

they  forsook  the  crowded  haunts  of  the  gay  for  excursions  on  the  water,  or 

^  ^  along  the  fertile  and  vine-clad  plains  that  lay  beneath  the  fatal  mount  of 

ome  c-  Vesuvius.    The  earth  shook  no  more  ;  the  lively  Pompeians  forgot  even 

►ur  mdC  j}^^  there  had  gone  forth  so  terrible  a  warning  of  their  approaching  doom. 

^^^.  Glaucus  imagined  that  convulsion,  in  the  vanity  of  his  heathen  rehgion,an 

\peGflb  special  interposition  of  the  gods,  less  in  behalf  of  his  own  safety  than  that  of 

^°*  7"^  lone.    He  offered  up  the  sacrifices  of  gratitude  at  the  temple  of  his  faith ; 

otaic^b  ^^  gygj^  jjjg  jjitar  of  Isis  was  covered  with  his  votive  garlands:  — as  to 

f  *^*  ^  the  prodigy  of  the  animated  marble,  he  blushed  at  the  effect  it  had  produced 

ast  dor  ^  jjj^^  Ylc  believed  it,  indeed,  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  magic  of 

nan ;  but  the  result  convinced  him  that  it  betokened  not  the  anger  of  a 

lastMS  godde«». 

*  heava       Of  Arbaces,  they  heard  only  that  ho  still  lived  ;  stretched  on  the  bed  of 

BaSering,  he  recovered  slowly  from  the  effect  of  the  shock  he  had  sustained 
•^he  lefl  the  lovers  unmolested  —  but  it  was  only  to  brood  over  the  hour 
and  the  method  of  revenge. 

Alike  in  their  mornings  at  the  house  of  lone,  and  in  their  evening  excur- 
Bions,  Nydia  was  usually  their  constant,  and  oflen  their  sole,  companion. 
They  did  not  guess  the  secret  fires  which  consumed  her  —  the  abrupt  free- 
dom with  which  she  mingled  in  their  conversation — her  capricious,  and 
often  her  peevish  moods,  found  ready  indulgence  in  the  recollection  of  the 
service  they  owed  her,  and  their  compassion  for  her  affliction.    They  felt, 
»  obstJtf   perhaps,  the  greater  and  more  affectionate  interest  for  her,  from  the  very 
IS  smotf  itningeness  and  waywardness  of  her  nature,  her  singular  alternations  of 
coucetf  passion  and  softness — the  mixture  of  ignorance  and  genius  —  of  delicacy 
now  os»  tod  rudeness — of  the  quick  humours  of  the  child,  and  the  proud  calmness 
ure  gli*!  of  the  woman.     Although  she  refused  to  accept  of  freedom,  she  was  con- 
leir  tn^  ttantly  suffered  to  be  free  ;  she  went  where  she  listed  ;  no  curb  was  put 
rt  of  ti*  oitber  on  her  words  or  actions ;  they  felt  for  one  so  darkly  fated,  and  so 
mora*   msceptible  of  every  wound,  the  same  pitving  and  compliant  indulgence 
ind  dcA  the  mother  feels  for  a  spoiled  and  sickly  child,  —  dreading  to  impose 
Bore,  b    tothority,  even  where  they  imagined  it  for  her  benefit.    She  availed  her- 
■filf  of  this  license,  by  refusing  the  companionsli^p  tS.  VVve  !^a.\^  '^Amsov 
tt»/  wished  to  attencj  her.    With  the  slender  staff  by  wYvvcYi  «?cve  ojvv^^ 
iergtepSfSbe  went  now,  as  in  her  former  unprotected  ataXe^  ^o^^  ^ 
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populous  streeli ;  it  was  almost  miraculous  to  perceive  bow  quickly  and 
how  dexterously  she  threaded  every  crowd,  avoided  ever^r  danger^  and 
could  find  her  benighted  way  through  the  most  intricate  windings  of  the 
ciiy.  Bat  her  chief  delight  was  still  in  visiting  the  few  feet  of  ground 
which  made  the  garden  of  Glaucus  —  in  tending  the  flowers  that  at  least 
repaid  her  love.  Sometimes  she  entered  the  chamber  where  he  sat,  and 
sought  a  conversation,  which  she  nearly  always  broke  off*  abruptly  —  for 
conversation  with  Glaucus  only  tended  to  one  subject — lone;  avia  that 
.  name  from  bis  lips  inflicted  a^ony  upon  her.  Oilen  she  bitterly  repented 
the  service  she  had  rendered  to  lone ;  oilen  she  said  inly, "  If  she  had 
f..llen,  Glaucus  could  have  loved  her  no  longer !"  and  then  dark  and  fear- 
ful thoughts  crept  into  her  breast. 

She  had  not  experienced  fully  the  trials  that  were  in  store  for  her  when 
she  had  been  thus  generous.  She  had  never  been  present  when  Glaucus 
and  lone  were  together  ,*  she  had  never  heard  that  voice  so  kind  to  her  so 
much  softer  to  another.  The  shock  that  crushed  her  heart  with  the  tidings 
that  Glaucus  loved,  had  at  first  only  saddened  and  benumbed ;  — by  de- 
grees, jealousy  took  a  wilder  and  fiercer  shape ;  it  partook  of  hatrea — it 
whispered  revenge.  As  you  see  the  wind  only  agitate  the  green  leaf  upon 
the  bough,  while  the  leaf  which  has  lain  withered  and  seared  on  the  ground, 
bruised  and  trampled  upon,  till  the  sap  and  life  are  gone,  is  suddenly 
whirled  alofl —  now  here  —  now  there — without  stay — and  without  rest ; 
so  the  love  which  visits  the  happy  and  the  hopeful,  hath  but  freshness  on 
its  wings ;  its  violence  is  but  sportive :  but  the  heart  that  hath  fallen  from 
the  green  things  of  life,  that  is  without  hope,  that  hath  no  summer  in  its 
fibres,  is  torn  and  whirled  by  the  same  wind  that  but  caresses  its  brethren ; 
— it  hath  no  bough  to  cling  to —  it  is  dashed  from  path  to  path —  till  the 
winds  fall,  and  it  is  crushed  into  the  mire  for  ever. 

The  friendless  childhood  of  Nydia  had  hardened  prematurely  her  cha^ 
Bcter;  perhaps  the  heated  scenes  of  profligacy  through  which  she  had 
passed,  seemmgly  unscathed,  had  ripened  her  passions,  though  they  had 
not  sullied  her  purity.  The  orgies  of  Burbo  might  only  hare  disgusted ) 
the  banquets  of  the  Egyptian  might  only  have  terrified,  at  the  moment ; 
but,  pemaps,  those  winds  of  pollution  left  seeds  in  the  breast  over  which 
they  passed  so  lightly.  As  darkness,  too,  favours  the  ima^natioOj  so 
perhaps  her  very  hi  mdness  contributed  to  feed  with  wild  and  delinous  visions 
the  love  of  the  unfortunate  girl.  The  voice  of  Glaucus  had  been  the  first 
that  had  sounded  musically  to  her  ear ;  his  kindness  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  her  mind ;  when  he  had  lefl  Pompeii  in  the  former  year,  she  had 
treasured  up  in  her  heart  every  word  he  had  uttered ;  and  when  any  one 
told  her,  that  this  friend  and  patron  of  the  poor  flower-sirl  was  the  most 
brilliant  and  the  most  graceful  of  the  youn^  revellers  of  Pompeii,  she  had 
felt  a  pleasing  pride  in  nursing  his  recollection.  Even  the  task  which  she 
imposed  upon  herself,  of  tendins  his  flowers,  served  to  keep  him  in  her 
mind  ,  she  associated  him  with  sul  that  was  most  charming  to  her  impres- 
sions ;  and  when  she  had  refused  to  express  what  image  she  fancied  lone 
to  resemble,  it  was  partly,  perhaps,  that  whatever  was  bright  and  soft  in 
nature,  she  had  already  combined  with  the  thought  of  Glaucus.  If  any  of 
my  readers  ever  loved  at  an  age  which  they  would  now  smile  to  remember 
—  an  age  in  which  fiincy  forestalled  the  reason ;  let  them  say  whether 
that  love,  among  all  its  strange  and  complicated  delicacies,  was  not  above 
all  other  and  later  passions  susceptible  of  jealousy ;  I  seek  not  here  the 
cause ;  I  know  that  it  is  commonly  the  fact. 

When  Glaucus  returned  to  Pompeii,  Nydia  had  told  another  year  of  life: 
that  year,  with  its  sorrows,  its  loneliness,  its  trials,  had  greatl]^  developca 
her  wind  and  heart ;  and  when  the  AxVienvaxv  dtew  \v«  AsutwvwawsaV^  ta  his 
Ifreast,  deeming  her  still  in  bou\  as  in  ^eata  a  c\fl\^— y«>assv  >Bft  V\%^^\tfa 
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Bmooth  cheek,  and  wound  his  arm  round  her  trembtinff  fnme,  Nydia  felt 
suddenly,  and  as  by  revelation,  that  those  feelings  she  had  long  and  inno- 
cently cherished,  were  of  love.    Doomed  to  be  rescued  from  tyranny  by 
Glaucus  —  doomed  to  .take  shelter  under  his  roof — doomed  to  breathe, 
but  for  so  brief  a  time,the  same  air,  and  doomed,in  the  first  roflfa  of  a  thousand 
happy,  grateful,  delicious  sentiments  of  an  overflowing  heart  to  hear  that 
he  loveid  another ;  to  be  commissioned  to  that  other^  the  messenger,  the 
minister ;  to  feel  all  at  once  that  utter  nothin^ess  which  she  was  —  which 
the  ever  must  be,  but  which,  till  then,  her  young  mind  had  not  taught  her, 
—that  utter  nothingness  to  him  who  was  all  to  ner ;  what  wonder,  that  in 
her  wild  and  passionate  soul,  all  the  elements  jarred  discordant :  that  if 
love  reigned  over  the  whole,  it  was  not  the  love  which  is  bom  of  tne  more 
sacred  and  sofl  emotions.    Sometimes  she  dreaded  only  lest  Glaucus 
should  discover  her  secret;  sometimes  she  felt  indignant  that  it  was  no< 
inspected;  it  was  a  sign  of  contempt  —  could  he  imagine  that  she  pre- 
sumed so  far?    Her  feelings  to  lone  ebbed  and  flowed  with  every  hour; 
now  she  loved  her  because  he  did ;  now  she  hated  her  for  the  same  cause. 
There  were  moments  when  she  could  have  murdered  her  unconscious 
mistress ;  moments  when  she  could  have  laid  down  life  for  her.    These 
£erce  and  tremulous  alternations  of  passion  were  too  severe  to  be  borne 
long.    Her  health  gave  way,  though  she  felt  it  not  —  here  cheek  paled  — 
Iwr  step  grew  feebler — tears  came  to  her  eyes  more  often,  and  relieved 
her  less. 

One  morning,  when  she  repaired  to  her  usual  task  in  the  ^rden  of  the 
Athenian,  she  found  Glaucus  under  the  columns  of  the  penstyle,  with  a 
merchant  of  the  town:  he  was  selecting  jewels  for  his  destmed  $ride.  He 
had  already  fitted  up  her  apartment ;  the  jewels  he  bought  that  day  were 
placed  also  within  it  —  they  were  never  fated  to  grace  the  fair  form  of  lone 
~tbey  may  be  seen  attbis  day  among  the  disinterred  treasures  of  Pompeii, 

b  the  chambers  of  the  studio  at  Naples.* 
"Come  hither,  Nydia,  put  down  thy  vase,  and  come  hither.    Thou  must 

take  this  chain  from  me — stay  —  there,  I  have  put  it  on.  —  There,  Servilius, 

does  it  not  become  her  1" 
"Wonderfully!"  answered  the  jeweller — for  jewellers  were  well-bred 

and  flattering  men,  even  at  that  day,  —  **  But  when  these  ear-nngs  glitter 

b  the  ears  of  the  noble  lone,  therif  by  Bacchus !  you  will  see  whether  my 

art  adds  any  thing  to  beauty." 
"  lone  ?"  repeated  Nydia,  who  had  hitherto  acknowledged  by  smiles  and 

Uoshes  the  g^i  of  Glaucus. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  Athenian,  carelessly  toying  with  the  gems,  "  I  am 

choosing  a  present  for  lone,  but  there  are  none  worthy  of  her." 
He  was  startled  as  he  spoke  by  an  abrupt  gesture  of  Nydia ;  she  tore 

the  chain  violently  from  her  neck,  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground. 
"How  is  this?    What,  Nydia,  dost  thou  not  like  the  bauble?  art  thou 

ofiended?" 
"You  treat  me  ever  as  a  slave  and  as  a  child,"  replied  the  Thessalian, 

with  a  breast  heaving  with  ill- suppressed  sobs,  and  she  turned  hastily  away 

lotbe  opposite  corner  of  the  garden. 
Glaiicus  did  not  attempt  to  follow  or  to  sooth ;  he  was  offended:  he  con- 

tbned  to  examine  the  jewels  and  to  comment  on  their  fashion — to  object 

to  thU  and  to  praise  that,  and  finally  to  be  talked  by  the  merchant  into 

baying  all ;  the  safest  plan  for  a  lover,  and  one  that  any  one  will  do  right 

to  adopt,  provided  always  that  he  can  obtain  an  lone! 
When  he  had  completed  his  purchase  and  dismissed  the  jeweller,  he 

Mired  into  his  chamber,  dressed,  mounted  his  chariot,  and  '?venX  \o\oxv^ 

*  Several  bnceleta,  chains  and  jewels  were  found  in  ikie  Uoxum 
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He  thought  no  more  of  the  blind  girl  or  her  oflbnce ;  he  had  forgotten  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  * 

He  spent  the  forenoon  with  his  beautiful  Neapolitan,  repaired  thence  to 
the  baths,  supped  (if,  as  we  have  said  before,  we  can  justly  so  translate 
the  three  o'clock  cmna  of  the  Romans)  alone,  and  abroad^  for  Pompeii  had 
its  restaurateurs :  —  and  returning  home  to  change  his  dress  ere  be  again 
repaired  to  the  house  of  lone,  he  passed  the  peristyle,  but  with  the  absorbed 
revery  and  absent  eyes  of  a  man  in  love,  and  did  not  note  the  form  of  the 
poor  blind  girl,  bending  exactly  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  left  her. 
But  though  he  saw  her  not,  her  ear  recognised  at  once  the  sound  of  his 
etep.  She  had  been  counting  the  moments  to  his  return.  He  had  scarcely 
entered  his  favourite  chamber  which  opened  on  the  peristyle,  and  seated 
himself  musingly  on  his  couch,  when  he  felt  his  robe  timorously  touched, 
and  turning,  he  beheld  Nydia  kneeling  before  him,  and  holding  up  to  him 
a  handful  of  flowers  —  a  gentle  and  an  appropriate  peace- oflering ; — her 
eyes,  darkly  upheld  to  his  own,  streamed  with  tears. 

'*  I  have  onended  thee,"  said  she,  sobbing,  **  and  for  the  first  time.  I 
would  die  rather  than  cause  thee  a  moment's  pain — say  Uiat  thou  wilt  fo^ 
give  me.  See  1  I  have  taken  up  the  chain,  I  have  put  it  on  ;  I  will  never 
part  from  it,  it  is  thy  gift." 

*'  My  dear  Nydia,"  returned  Qlaucus,  and  raising  her  he  kissed  her  fore> 
Lead,  "  think  of  it  no  more !  But  why,  my  child,  wert  thou  so  suddenly 
QjDgry?tI  could  not  divine  the  cause!'' 

"Do  not  ask !"  said  she,  colouring  violently ;  ''I  am  a  thing  full  of  faults 
and  humours ;  you  know  I  am  but  a  child,  you  say  so  often ;  is  it  from  a 
child  that  you  tan  expect  a  reason  for  every  folly  ?i 

'*  But,  prettiest,  you  will  soon  be  a  child  no  more ;  and  if  you  would  have 
ns  treat  you  as  a  woman,  you  must  learn  to  govern  these  singular  impulses 
and  gales  of  passion.  Think  not  I  chide,  no,  it  is  for  your  happiness  only 
I  speak." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Nydia,  "I  must  learn  to  govern  myself;  1  must  hide, 
I  must  suppress  my  heart  This  is  a  woman's  task  and  duty ;  methinke 
her  virtue  is  hypocrisy." 

"Self-control  is  not  deceit,  my  Nydia,"  returned  the  Athenian, '^ and 
that  is  the  virtue  necessary  alike  to  man  and  to  woman ;  it  is  the  true  sena- 
torial toga,  the  badge  of  the  dimiity  it  covers. 

"Self-control,  self-control!  w'ell,  well,  what  you  say  is  right!  When 
I  listen  to  you,  Glaucus,  my  wildest  thoughts  grow  calm  ana  sweet,  and 
a  delicious  serenity  falls  over  me.  Advise,  ah !  guide  me  ever,  my  pre- 
server!" 

^  Thy  afieciionate  heart  vnll  be  thy  best  guide,  Nydia,  when  thou  hast 
learned  to  regulate  its  feelings." 

**  Ah !  that  will  be  never,"  sighed  Nydia,  wiping  away  her  tears. 

"  Say  not  so,  the  first  effort  is  the  only  difficult  one." 

"I  have  made  many  first  efforts,"  answered  Nydia,  innocently.  "Bat 
you,  my  mentor,  do  you  find  it  so  easy  to  control  yourself?  Can  you  con- 
ceal— can  you  even  regulate — your  love  for  lone?" 

"  Love,  dear  Nydia,  ah !  that  is  quite  another  matter,"  answered  the 
young  preceptor. 

"  I  thought  so !"  returned  Nydia,  with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  Glaucns, 
wilt  thou  take  my  poor  flowers!  Do  with  them  as  thou  wilt — thou  canst 
give  them  to  lone  if  thou  wilt,"  added  she,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

"Nay,  Nydia,"  answered  Glaucus,  kindly,  divining  something  of  jea- 
lousy in  her  language,  though  he  imagined  it  only  the  jealousy  of  a  vain  and 
suBceptible  child,  "  I  will  not  give  thy  pretty  flowers  to  any  one.  Sit  here 
and  weave  them  into  a  garland  •,  1  wu\  y/eait  *\\.  \icaa  iv\^V.\  \V vi  tkot  the  firtt 
those  delicate  fingers  have  woven  fox  me,'' 
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The  poor  ^rl  delightedly  tat  down  beside  Olaucm.  She  drew  fiom 
her  fftrdle  a  ball  of  \he  many  coloured  threads,  or  rather  slender  ribands 
usea  in  the  weaving  of  garlands,  aiid  which  (for  it  was  her  professional 
oocapation)  she  carried  cotistantly  with  her,  and  began  quickly  and  grace* 
fidly  to  commence  her  task.  Upon  her  young  cheeks  the  tears  were  aireadr 
dned,  afaint  but  happy  smile  played  round  her  lips; — childlike  indeed^ 
she  was  sensible  only  of  the  i<^  of  the  present  hour :  she  was  reconciled 
to  GHancas :  he  had  forgiven  her — ^ishe  was  beside  him — he  played  caress- 
ingly with  her  silken  hair — his  breath  fanned  her  cheek,  —  lone,  the  cruel 
lone,  was  not  by — none  other  demanded,  divided,  his  care.  Yes.  she  was 
happy  and  forgetful ;  it  was  one  of  the  few  moments  in  her  brief  and  troubled 
life  that  it  was  sweet  to  treasure,  to  recall.  As  the  butterfly,  allured  by 
the  winter  sun,  basks  for  a  little  while  in  the  sudden  light,  ere  yet  the  wind 
twakes  and  the  frost  comes  on,  which  shall  blast  it  before  the  eve,  —  she 
rested  beneath  a  beam  which,  by  contrast  with  the  wonted  skies,  was  not 
dulling;  —  and  the  instinct  which  should  have  warned  her  of  its  briefness, 
bide  her  only  gladden  in  its  smile. 

**  Thou  hast  beautiful  locks,"  said  Qlaucus.  **  They  were  once,  I  ween 
well,  a  mother's  delight" 

Nydia  sighed ;  it  would  seem  that  she  had  not  been  bom  a  slave ;  but 
she  ever  shunned  the  mention  of  her  parentage,  and  whether  obscure  or 
noble,  certain  it  is  that  her  birth  was  never  known  by  her  benefactors,  or 
by  any  one  in  those  distant  shores,  even  to  the  last  The  child  of  sorrow 
ind  of  mystery,  $he  came  and  went  as  some  bird  that  enters  our  chamber 
for  a  moment ;  we  see  it  flutter ;  a  while  before  us,  we  know  not  whence  it 
flew  or  to  what  region  it  escapes. 

Nydia  sighed,  and  after  a  short  pause,  without  answering  the  remaik, 
stid: 

^  But  do  I  weave  too  many  roses  in  thy  wreath,  Qlaucus?  they  tell  me 
it  is  thy  favourite  flower." 

''And  ever  favoured,  my  Nydia,  be  it  by  those  who  have  the  soul  of 
poetiy — it  is  the  flower  of  love,  of  festivals ;  it  is  also  the  flower  we  dedi- 
cate to  Silence  and  to  Death ;  it  blooms  on  our  brows  in  life,  while  life  be 
worth  the  having ;  it  is  scattered  above  our  sepulchre  when  we  are  no 
more." 

''Ah I  would,"  said  Nydia,  "instead  of  this  perishable  wreath,  that  I 
conld  take  thy  web  from  the  hand  of  the  Fates,  and  insert  the  roses  there  f" 

"Pretty  one!  thy  wish  is  worthy  of  a  voice  so  attuned  to  song,  it  is 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  song,  and  whatever  my  doom,  I  thank  thee." 

"  Whatever  thy  doom !  is  it  not  already  destined  to  all  things  brisht  and 
fur  7  My  wish  was  vain.  The  Fates  will  be  as  tender  to  thee  as  I  should.'' 

"It  might  not  be  so,  Nydia,  were  it  not  for  love !  While  youth  lasts,  I 
may  Garget  my  country  for  a  while.  But  what  Athenian,  in  his  graver 
oanhood,  can  think  of  Athens  as  she  was,  and  be  contented  that  he  is  hap- 
py, while  aht  is  fallen — fallen  and  for  ever." 

"And  why  for  ever?" 

"As  ashes  cannot  be  rekindled — as  love  once  dead  never  can  revive,  so 
fieedom  departed  from  a  people  is  never  regained.  But  talk  we  not  of  theee 
natters  unsuited  to  Ihee  ?" 

"To  me,  oh !  thou  errest  I,  too,  have  mv  sighs  for  Greece ;  my  cradle 
WM  rocked  at  the  feet  of  Olympus ;  the  gods  have  left  the  mountain,  but 
ttieir  traces  may  be  seen  —  sden  in  the  hearts  of  their  worshippers,  seen  in 
the  beauty  of  their  clime ;  they  tell  me  it  is  beautiful,  md  I  have  felt  its  airs, 
to  which  6/en  these  are  harsh — its  sun,  to  which  these  skies  are  chill.  Oh! 
tidk  to  me  of  Greece  I  Poor  fool  that  I  am,  I  can  compTeYk^xvd  ^Ci^\  %sA 
BiethinkM,  bad  I  yet  lingered  on  those  shores,  had  I  been  a.  OtecAaxk  \(iia\\^ 
i^oae  bappjr  fate  it  was  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  I  myaeVC  co\iA.\»N^«ra«» 
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my  lofvw  ht  •ttother  Mantfaon,  m  new  FkiML  Tai,  Ae  land  fhi 
mvreB  the  voeee  AovHd  have  woven  thee  the  olive  crown  I" 

'^If  inch  m  day  ooold  oome  !*'  said  Qianeoiy  catefainf  the  enthus; 
to  bUnd  Theaealian,  and  hjlf  riamg— **  Bat  no !  the  eon  has  set,  i 
Wf^  only  hide  ns  be  Ibrgetfbl,— and  in  fiirgetfuhieBa  be  gaj  ;•— we< 
llto^oaeaP- 

Bot  it  wae  with-a  melandioly  tone  of  finmed  ^yety  i^t  the  Al 
vlterad  the  lart  w<Mrda,  and  sinking  into  a  gloom j  revery,  he  wi 
wiUtened  from  ity  a  few  minatee  afurward,  by  the  voiee  d  Ny^a, 
•aiif  IB  a.low  tone  thefijUowing  woida,  wUteh  he  had  onoe  taught  I 

THE  APOLOGY  FOR  PLEASURE* 
.1. 


Who  win  aao— ae  the  baya 

Tliat  the  hero  wore  1 
Wreaths  on  the  Tombs .  of  Days 

Gone  evermore ! 
Who  shall  disturb  the  Brave^ 
Or  one  leaf  on  their  holy  grave  ? 
The  laurel  is  vowed  to  them. 
Leave  the  bay  on  its'  sacred  stem 

But  this,  the  rose,  the  fiufiog  rosOf 
Alike  ibr  slave  and  fireemaa  grows  I    ' 

II. 

ITMamofy  sits  beside  the  dead 

With  tombs  her  only  treasure  ^ 
IF  Hope  is  lost  and  Freedom  fled, 

The  more  excuse  ibr  pleasure. 
Oome  weave  the  wreath,  the  roses. wsavi^ 

The  rose  at  least  is  ours ; 
To  feeble  hearts  our  iathers  leave^ 

In  pitying  ^r%.the  flowers  i 

ui. 

On  the  sornnit  worm  and  hoaiy, 
Of  Pfayle's  solemn  hill, 
The  traoi|>  of  the  brave  ii  stiU! 
And  stil]|.m  the  saddeningMarty 
The  Piilse  of  that  mighty  Heart 

whose  vrry  blood  was  glory ! 
Glaucopis  forsakes  her  own, 

The  angry  gods  forget  us. 
But  yet  the  blue  streams  along, 
Walk  the  feet  of  ^e  silver  Song. 
And  the  night-bird  wakes  the  moon  | 
And  the  bees  in  the  Mushing  nocm 

Haunt  the  heart  of  the  old  Hynettua! 
We  are  fallen  but  not  forlorn^ 

If  something  is  left  to  chensb, 
As  Love  was  the  earliest  born, 

So  Love  is  the  last  to  perish. 

iv. 

Wreath  then  the  roseS|  wreath! 

Thb  BsAnTiTui^  a\0\  Va  Q\inu 
While  the  atreaxa  aVi«3i  {koNv ,  uA^^ffics  M^^^fM> 

Tbb  BsAVTiirui.  a\3\\a  oooaV 
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"llteitover  kftk|-4Mr  mA,  or  Miiit, 
111  the  Up  of  dij  or  th«  amu  of  night, 
Wihi«p«rs  ou^  flool  of  Greece — tf  Greece, 
Am  biMhes  our  care  with  a  voice  of  peace. 
l?V>Mth  then  Xhe  roses^  wreath ! 
They  teU  me  (rf'earlier  hours, 
And  I  near  the  heart  of  ny  Country  breaths 
From  the  lip«  of  the  StrangerVf(oweri« 


CHAPTER  V, 

lA  KNC0UNTER8  JVLIA — INTKayiBW  OF  l^B  "HCATBEIV  8I8TI11  AMV 
JONTERTKD  BROTHER — AN  ATRBNIAN'8  NOTION  OF  CHRISTIANfTT. 

What  happiness  to  lone !  what  bliss  to  be  ever  by  the  side  of  Glsacti^ 
ear  his  voice-^and  she  too  can  see  himi" 

och  was  the  soliloquy  of  the  blind  gbl,  as  she  walked  alone  and  «t  tw»* 
t  to  the  honse  of  her  new  mistress,  whither  Glauoua  had  already  pve- 
id  her.  Suddenly  she  was  inteorupted  in  her  fond  thou^ts  by  a  tmmUm 
«—  , 

Bhnd  flower>g^,  whither  goest  thon  ?  there  is  no  panider  andar  fbiM 
;  hast  tiiou  sold  all  thj  flowers  V* 

i»  person  thus  aoeoating  Nydia  was. a  lady  of «  bandsema^  but  a  bold 
unmaiden  countenance  y  it  was-  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Diomed.  Htt 
was  half  raised  as  she'spoke ;  she  was  acoompanied  by  Diomed  him- 
and  by  a  slave  carrying  a  lantern  before  them,  •^the  merchant  and  U§ 
^ter  were  returning  home  firom  a  snpper<at  one  of  their-  neighbocmi'. . 
Dost  thou  not  remember  my  voice  1"  continued  Julia ;  **  i  am  thA  dau^ 
of  Diomed  the  wealthy.** 

Ah !  furgivo  me ;  yesj  I  recall  the  teoMS  of  your  voice.  Ko^  noble  Jidity 
ve  no  flowers  to  sell  V  . 

I  heard  that  thou  wert  purchased  by  the  %eaiitifid  Oreek^  Qkocmti  il 
true,  pretty  slave  V*  asked  Julia. 
I  serve  the  Neapofitan,  lone,"  r^)lied  N5tiia,4¥aaiyely. 
Ha !  and  it  is  true  then — •»  ^ 

Come !  come  P  mtemipted  Diomed,  with  his  doak  up  to  his  mootfL 
9  night  grows  cold,  I  cannot  stay  here  while  yiai  prate  with  that  blind 
;  come,  let  her  follow  you  home  if  you  wirii  to  speak  to  hw." 
Do,  Qhild,"  said  Julia,  with  the  air  of  cme  notaocastomed  to  be  i^fiuMiy 
lave  much  to  ask  of  thee ;  come." 

I  cannot  this  night,  it  snows  Utei"  answered  Nydia  ;  ^  I  miiit  lie  at 
e;  I  am  not  free^  noble  Julia." 

What,  the  ineek  lone  will  chide  thee  ?  ay,  I  doubt  mtt  she  is  a  second 
lestris.  But  come  then  to-morroir :  do— remember,  I  have  been  ttif 
d  of  old." 

[  will  obey  thy  wishes,"  answered  Nydia^^  and  Diomed  mpuk  impa^ 
h[  summonms  his  dau^ter,  she  was  obliged  to  proceed,  win  the  midii 
tion  she  had  desired  to  put  to  NjFdia  unadied. 
eanwhile,  we  return  to  lotus.  The  interval  of  time  that  had  dapeed  tM 
between  the  first  and  second  visit  of  Glaucns,  had  not  been  too  gaylj 
t ;  she  bad  received  a  visit  from  her  brother.    Since  the « night  he  bad 
ited  in  saving  her  from  the  Egyptian,  she  had  not  before  seen  him. 
ccupied  with  his  own  tbou^ts —*  thoughts  of  60  wtiKtOA  «QiiVDtaDna% 
r^  tbejroang  pneat  had  tbousht  little  of  his  lUtet  */  kirtraflDk,  XBRS&'^Mt* 
of  tbtu /krrent  order  of  mind  which  is  ever  maplnai^  ibooa  ew^iibb«  vi^ 
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but  little  prone  to  the  earthlier  afiections ;  and  it  ha(|  been  long  nnee  Ape- 
cides  had  sought  those  soft  and  frieodlv  interchanges  of  thought,  those  sweet 
eonfidences,  which  in  his  earUer  yoimi  had  bound  him  to  lone,  and  which 
are  so  natural  to  that  endearing  connexion  which  existed  between  them. 

lone,  however,  had  not  ceaseato  regret  his  estrangement ;  she  attributed 
it,  at  present,  to  the  engrossing  duties  of  his  severe  fraternity.  And  oflen, 
amid  all  her  bright  hopes,  aqd  her  new  attachment  to  her  betrothed — often 
when  she  thouffhtof  ner  brother's  brow  prematurely  furrowed,  his  un- 
smiling lip,  ana  bended  frame,  she  sighed  to  think  that  the  service  of  the 
gods  could  throw  so  deep  a  shadow  over  that  earth  which  the  gods  created. 

But  this  day,  when  he  visited  her,  there  was  a  strange  calmness  on  his 
features,  a  more  quiet  and  self-possessed  expression  m  his  sunken  eyes 
than  she  had  marked  for  years.  This  apparent  improvement  was  but  mo- 
mentary— it  was  a  false  calm,  which  the  least  breeze  could  ruffle. 

"  May  the  gods  bless  thee,  my  brother  V*  said  she,  embracing  him. 

"  The  gods !  Speak  not  thus  vaguely ;  perchance  there  is  but  one  God  \^ 

"My  brother!" 

"  What  if  the  sublime  faith  of  the  Nazarene  be  true  ?  What  if  God  be 
a  monarch  —  One — Indivisible  —  Alone?  What  if  these  numerous,— ■ 
countless  deities,  whose  altars  fill  the  earth,  be  but  evil  demons,  seeking  to 
wean  us  from  the  true  creed  ?  This  may  be  the  case,  lone !" 

"  Alas !  can  we  believe  it?  or  if  we  believed,  would  it  not  be  a  melan- 
choly faith  ?"  answered  the  Neapolitan.  "  What!  all  this  beautiful  world 
made  only  human !  —  the  mountain  disenchanted  of  its  Oread  —  the  waters 
of  their  Nymph  —  that  beautiful  prodigality  of  faith,  which  makes  ev^ 
thins  divine,  consecrating  the  meanest  flowers,  bearing  celestial  whispers  in 
the  mintest  breeze —  wouldst  thou  deny  this,  and  make  the  earth  mere  dust 
and  clay  ?  No,  Apaecides  ;  all  that  is  brightest  in  our  hearts  is  that  veiy 
credulity  which  peoples  the  universe  with  gods." 

lone  answered  as  a  believer  in  the  poesy  of  the  old  mythology  would 
,  answer.  We  may  judge  by  that  reply  how  obstinate  and  hard  the  contest 
which  Christianity  bad  to  endure  among  the  heathens.  The  graceful  stTper- 
atition  was  never  silent,  every,  the  most  household  action  of  their  lives  was 
intwined  with  it — it  was  a  portion  of  life  itself,  as  the  flowers  are  a  part  of 
the  thyrsus.  At  every  incident  they  recurred  to  a  god,  every  cup  of  wine 
was  prefaced  by  a  Ubation :  the  very  gariands  on  their  thresholds  were  de- 
dicated to  some  divinity ;  their  ancestors  themselves,  made  holy,  presided 
as  Lares  over  their  hearth  and  hail  So  abundant  was  belief  with  theiii» 
that  in  their  own  climes,  at  this  hour,  idolatry  has  never  thoroughly  been 
outp-rootcd  ;  it  changes  but  its  obiectsof  worship ;  it  appeals  to  innumerable 
saints  where  once  it  resorted  to  divinities ;  ana  it  pours  its  crowds,  in  lis- 
tening reverence,  to  oracles  at  the  shrines  of  St  Januarius  or  St.  Dominic^ 
instead  of  to  those  of  Isis  or  Apollo. 

But  these  superstitions  were  not  to  an  early  Christian  the  object  of  con- 
tempt so  much  as  of  horror.  They  did  not  believe,  with  the  quiet  skepti* 
cism  of  the  heathen  philosopher,  that  the  ^ods  were  inventions  of  th& 
priests,  nor  even  with  the  vulgar,  that  accordmg  to  the  dim  light  of  histoi^ 
they  had  been  mortals  Uke  themselves.  They  imagined  the  heathen  divt- 
vMties  to  be  evil  spirits — they  transplanted  to  Italy  and  to  Greece  the 
^lomy  demons  of  India  and  the  East ;  and  in  Jupiter  or  in  Mars  tbey 
ih^ldered  at  the  representative  of  Moloch  or  of  Satan.'*' 

*  In  PompeiU  a  rough  sketch  of  Pluto  delineates  that  fearful  deity  In  the  shaps  wa  « 

present  \scribe  to  the  devil,  and  decorates  him  with  the  paraphernalia  of  horns  and* 

tail.    Bdv  in  all  probability  it  was  from  the  mysterious  Pan— 'the  haunter  of  solitary 

places  —  be  irispirerof  vague  and  soul-ehaking  terrors  — thai  we  took  the  vulfar 

notion  oftht  outward  Jikeness  of  t\ie  fteud  •,  \l  coxxey^tv^*  fcx%jt\l^  to  the  cloven-fboted 

ifatan.    And » n  the  Jewd  and  profllgaie  rtiea  ot'Kau>OVff\«:w.'c«  mv%V\.^^\w\n»:^s^^*| 

traced  the  deceptions  of  the  dev\l. 
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Apeddes  had  not  y^  adopted  fonaally  the  Christian  faHb,  but  he  wu 
riready  on  the  brink  ofit  lie  already  participated  the  doctrines  of  Olin* 
thus  —  he  ahready  imagined  that  the  liyely  ima^inationsiof  the  heathen 
were  the  suggestions  of  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind.  The  innocent  awi 
Bttoral  answer  of  lone  made  him  shudder.  He  hastenedto  reply  vehemently, 
and  yet  so  confusedly,  that  lone  feared  for  his  reason  more  than  she  dread- 
ed his  vic^ence. 

**  Ah,  my  brother!''  said  she,  "  these  hard  duties  of  thine  have  shattered 
thy  very  sense.  Come  to  me,  ApsBcides,  my  brother,  my  own  brother ;  give 
me  thy  hand,  let  me  wipe  the  dew  from  thy  brow ;  chide  me  not  now,  I 
understand  tnee  not,  think  only  that  lone  could  not  ofiend  thee.*' 

"  lone,"  said  Apaecides,  drawing  her  towards  him  and  regarding  her 
tenderly, ''  can  I  think  that  this  beautiful  form,  this  kind  heart,  may  be  des- 
tined to  an  eternity  of  torment  ?" 

"  Dii  meliora  !  the  gods  forbid  t"  said  lone,  in  the  customary  form  of 
words  by  which  her  contemporaries  thought  an  omen  might  be  averted. 

The  words,  and   still   more  the  superstition  they  implied,  wounded 
the  ear.  of  Apecides.     He  rose  muttering  to  himself,  turned  from  the 
«himber,  then  stopping  halfway,  gazed  wistfully  on  lone,  and  extended 
his  arms, 
lone  flew  to  them  in  joy;  he  kissed  her  earnestly,  and  then  he  said : 
"  Farewell,  my  sister ;  when  we  next  meet,  thou  mayest  be  to  me  at 
nothing ;  take  thou,  then,  this  embrace ;  full  yet  of  all  the  tender  rdminis- 
ceoces  of  childhood,  when  faith  and  hope,  creeds^  customs,  interests,- ob- 
jects, were  the  same  to  us.    Now,  the  tie  is  to  be  broken !" 
With  these  strange  words  he  left  the  house. 

The  great  and  severest  trial  of  the  primitive  Christians  was  indeed  this ; 
tbor  conversion  separated  them  from  their  dearest  bonds.  They  could  not 
•sociate  with  beings  whose  commonest  actions,  whose  commonest  fermi 
ef  speech,  were  imprecated  with  idolatry.  They  shuddered  at  the  blessing 
eflove;  to  their  ears  it  was  uttered  in  a  demon's  name^  This,  their  misfov* 
ksui,  waa  theur  strength ;  if  it  divided  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  was  to  unite  them  proportionally  to  each  other.  They  were  men  of  iron^ 
wbo  wronght  forth  the  Word  of  God,  and  verily  the  bonds  that  bound  them 
WMPe  of  iron  also! 

Glancos  found  lone  in  tears ;  he  had  already  assumed  the  sweet  privl^ 
lege  to  console.  He  drew  from  her  a  recital  of  her  interview  with  he^ 
brother,  but  in  her  confused  account  of  language,  itself  so  confused  to  one 
not  prepared  for  it,  he  was  equally  at  a  loss  with  lone  to  conceive  the  in^ 
tentbns  or  the  meaning  of  Apiscides. 

**  Hast  thou  ever  heard  much,"  asked  she,  *^  of  this  new  sect  of  the  Na- 
menes,  of  which  my  brother  spoke  ?" 

^  I  have  often  hesurd  enough  of  the  votaries,"  returned  Glaucns,  "  but  of 
^leir  exact  tenets  know  I  naught,  save  that  in  their  doctrine  there  seemeth 
some^ng  pretematurally  chilling  and  morose.  They  Uve  apart  from  theur 
UmI  ;  they  affect  to  be  shocked  even  at  our  simple  uses  of  garlands ;  they 
We  no  sympathies  with  the  cheerful  annisements  of  life ;  they  utter  aWfift 
thnats  of  the  coming  destruction  of  the  woild :  t^ey  appear,  in  one  woidf 
tehave  brought  their  vnsmiling  and  gloomy  creed  o«t  oi  the  cave  of  Tro^ 
fkonins.  Yet,"  continued  Glaucus,  after  a  sHgbt  f  ause,  ^  they  have  Bcft 
Hated  men  of  great  power  and  genius,  nor  conveits  even  among  the  are* 
osgites  of  Athens.  Well  do  I  remember  to  have  heard  my  father  speak 
w  one  stmnge  goesft  at  Athens  many  years  ago ;  mcthinks  his  name  wa* 
.  PiVL.  My  father  was  one  among  a  mighty  crowd  that  gathered  on  one  <£. 
tar  immemorial  hills  to  hear  this  aage  of  the  East  expound  ^  Vltvx^su^^&A 
viis  throng  there  rang  not  a  single  mnnmir  !*—  the  jest  and  iQlM  ^ran^^  "tiVd^ 
9iKli  mr  nmtive  orators  are  received,  were  hitthed  lor  \^  ^^—  naimfWd^tfl^ 
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tiie  loftiest  fammit  of  that  hill,  rmlaed  mbove  the  bignthlen  crowd  be 
stood  this  mysterious  visiter,  bis.mieii  and  his  ooiintenaiice  awed  c 
heart  even  befope  a  sound.  left  his  lips.  He  was  a  man,  I  have  hean 
fiither  say,  of  no  tall  stature,  but  of  noble  and  impressive  mien ;  his  r 
were  dark  and  ample ;  the  declining  sun,  for  it  was  evenins^  shone  ai 
upon  his  form,  as  it  rose  aloft,  motionless  and  commanding ;  his  counten 
was  much  worn  and  marked,  as  of  one  who  bad  braved  alike  misfoi 
and  the  sternest  vicissitude  of  many  climes ;  but  his  eyes  were  bri^t 
an  almost  unearthly  fire ;  and  when  he  raised  his  arm  to  speak,  it  was 
tiie  maiesty  of  a  man  into  whom  the  Spirit  of  a  God  hath  rushed ! 

"'Men  of  Athens  The  is  reported  to  have  said, '  I  find  amon^  y 
altar  with  this  inscription — to  thb  unknown  qod.  Ye  worship  in  i 
nmce  the  same  deity  I  serve.  To  you  unknown  till  now,  to  you  be  it 
revealed.' 

''  Then  declared  that  solemn  man  how  this  great  M^er  of  all  th 
who  had  appointed  unto  man  his  several  tribes  and  his  various  homes- 
Lord  of  earth  and  the  universal  heaven,  dwelt  not  in  temples  made 
bands ;  that  his  presence,  his  spirit,  was  in  the  air  we  breathed  ;  —  ou 
and  our  being  was  with  Him*  '  Think  you,'  he  cried, '  that  the  Invisil 
like  your  statues  of  gold  and  marble  ?  Think  you  that  he  needeth  sac 
from  you :  He  who  made  heaven  and  earth?'  Then  spake  he  of  fc 
and  coming  times,  of  the  end  of  the  world,  of  a  second  rising  of  the  < 
whereof  an  assurance  had  been  given  to  man  in  the  resurrection  o 
mighty  Being  whose  religion  he  came  to  preach. 

"When  he  thus  s])oke,  the  Ions  pent  murmur  went  forth,  and  the  ( 
•ophers  that  were  mingled  with  tne  people  muttered  their  sa^  conte 
there  might  you  have  seen  the  chiilinj^^  frown  of  the  Stoic,  and  the  C) 
sneer; — and  the  Epicurean,  who  beheveth  not  even  in  our  own  Elyi 
muttered  a  pleasant  jest,  and  swept  laughing  through  the  crowd  ;  bu 
deep  heart  of  the  people  was  touched  and  thrilled ;  and  they  trem 
though  they  knew  not  why,  for  verily  the  stranger  had  the  voice  and  ma 
of  a  man  to  whom  'The  Unknown  God'  had  committed  the  preac^i 
Hisfaith.'» 

lone  listened  with  rapt  attention,  and  the  serious  and  earnest  manr 
the  narrator  betrayed  the  impression  that  he  himself  had  received  fron 
who  had  been  among  the  audience,  that  on  the  hill  of  the  Heathen  ] 
had  heard  the  first  tidings  of  the  word  of  Christ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PORTER — THE  OIRL  —  AND  THE  OLADIATOR. 

The  door  of  Diomed's  house  stood  open,  and  Medon,  the  c^d  slavi 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  by  which  you  ascended  to  the  mansion.  ' 
luxurious  mansion  of  the  rich  merchant  of  Pompeii  is  still  to  be  seen 
without  the  gates  of  the  city,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Street  of  Toi 
it  was  a  gay  neighbourhood,  despite  the  dead.  On  the  opposite  side,  b 
aome^ards  nearer  the  gate,  was  a  spacious  hostelry,  at  which  those  brc 
by  business  or  by  pleasure  to  Pompeii  often  stopped  to  refresh  thems< 
In  the  space  before  the  entrance  ot  the  inn  now  stood  wagons,  and  ( 
mnd  chariots,  some  just  arrived,  some  just  quitting,  in  all  the  bustle  < 
Mnhnated  and  popular  resort  of  public  entertainment.  Before  the 
Mme  /armers, seated  on  a  bencn.b^  a.  %Ta«\\  cAu:.Ti\»x\si^>V^^«t«ta] 
over  their  xnoming  cups  on  the  afbitB  oS  \!^cax  ca2i2ivci%«  Qw^<^  «m^< 
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door  itself  wai  painted  gaylv  and  freshly  the  eternal  sign  of  the  checkers.* 
Bj  the  roof  of  the  inn  stretched  a  terrace,  on  which  soine  females,  wires  of 
the  farmers  above  mentioned,  were,  some  seated,  some  ieaning  Over  the 
railing,  and  conversing  with  their  friends  below.  In  a  deep  recess,  at  a  litde 
distance,  was  a  covered  seat,  in  which  some  two  or  three  poorer  travellers 
were  resting  themselves,  and  shaking  the  dust  from  their  garments.  On 
the  other  side  stretched  a  wide  space,  originally  the  burial  ground  of  a  more 
ancient  race  than  the  present  denizens  of  Pompeii,  and  now  converted  into 
the  Ustrinum,  or  place  for  the  burning  of  the  dead.  Above  this  rose  the 
terraces  of  a  gay  villa,  half  hid  by  trees.    The  tombs  themselves,  with  their 

Saceful  and  varied  shapes,  the  flowers  and  the  foliage  that  surrounded 
em,  made  no  melancholy  feature  in  the  prospect  Hard  by  the  ^te  of 
the  city,  in  a  small  niche,  stood  the  still  form  of  the  well-disciplined  Roman 
sentry,  the  sun  shining  brightly  on  his  polished  crest  and  the  lance  on 
wUcn  he  leaned.  The  gate  itself  was  divided  into  three  arches,  the  central 
one  for  vehicles,  those  at  the  side  for  the  foot-passengers,  and  on  either  side 
rose  the  massive  walls  which  girt  the  city,  compost,  patched,  repaired  at 
t  tiiousand  different  epochs,  according  as  war,  time,  or  the  earthquake  had 
shattered  that  vain  protection.  At  frequent  intervals  rose  square  towers, 
whose  summits  broke  in  picturesque  rudeness  the  re^lar  line  of  the  wall, 
and  contrasted  well  with  the  modern  buildings  gleaming  whitely  by. 

The  curving  road,  which  in  that  direction  leads  from  Pompeii  to  Her- 
eolaneum,  wound  out  of  si^ht  amid  hanging  vines,  above  which  frowned 
the  sullen  majesty  of  Vesuvius. 

^  '*  Hast  thou  heard  the  news,  old  Medon  ?"  said  a  young  woman  with  a 
pitcher  in  her  hand,  as  she  paused  by  Diomed's  door  to  gossip  a  moment 
with  tbp  oiave,  ere  she  repaired  to  the  neighbouring  inn  to  fill  the  vessel, 
VM  coquet  with  the  travellers. 

"The  news,  what  news  V^  said  the  slave,  raising  his  eyes  moodily  from 
the  ground. 

**  Why,  there  passed  through  the  gate  this  morning,  no  doubt  ere  thou 
Wert  well  awake,  such  a  visiter  to  Pompeii !" 

"  Per  hercle !"  said  the  slave,  indifferently. 

''Tes,  a  present  from  the  noble  Pompon lanus." 

**  A  present !  I  thought  thou  saidst  a  visiter  ?" 

"  It  is  both  visiter  and  present  Know,  O  dull  and  stupid  !  that  it  is  a  most 
beautiful  young  tiger  for  our  approaching  games  in  the  Amphitheatre.  Hear 
jou  that,  Medon.  Oh,  what  pleasure !  I  declare  I  shall  not  sleep  a  wink 
till  I  see  it  J  they  say  it  has  such  a  roar  \^ 

"  Poor  fool !"  said  Medon,  sadly  and  cynically. 

"  Fool  me  no  fool,  old  churl !  It  is  a  pretty  thing,  a  tiger,  especially  if 
we  could  but  find  somebody  for  him  to  eat  We  have  now  a  lion  and  a 
tiger,  only  consider  that,  Medon !  and  for  want  of  two  good  criminals,  per- 
haps we  shall  be  forced  to  see  them  eat  each  other.  By-the-by,  your  son  is 
a  gladiator,  a  handsome  man  and  a  strong ;  can  you  not  persuade  him  to 
fi^t  the  tiger  ?  Do  now,  you  would  oblige  me  mightily ;  nay,  you  would 
be  a  benefactor  to  the  whole  town." 

'^  Vab,  vah!"  said  the  slave,  with  great  asperity;  "think  of  thine  own 
danger,  ere  thou  thus  pratest  of  my  poor  boy's  death." 

"My  own  danger!"  said  the  girl,  frightened  and  looking  hastily  around 
.-;'*  Avert  the  omen  !  let  thy  words  faff  on  thine  own  head !"  And  the 
ipri  as  she  spoke  touched  a  talisman  suspended  round  her  neck.  "  '  Thina 
own  danger !'  what  danger  threatens  me  ?*' 

"Ilad  the  earthquake  but  a  few  nights  since  no  warning?"  said  Medon. 
*  Has  it  not  a  voice  7  Did  it  not  B&y  to  us  all,  *  Prepaie  fot  dea!L>\.^<b  wv^^ 
m)}  things  is  at  band?''' 

♦  There  la  another  inn  within  the  walU  B\m\\a.T\t  adonvaA. 
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''  Bah,  stuff  P  said  tbe  young  woman,  settling  the  fields  of  her  ttmieb 

**  Now  thou  talkest  as  they  say  the  Nazarenes  talk — -methinks  thou  ait 

due  of  them.    Well,  I  can  prate  with  thee,  gray^  croi^er,  no  more,  thou 

growest  worse  and  worse  —  VaU !  O  Hercules,  send  us  a  man  for  the  hon 

-'and  another  for  the  tiger !" 

^  Ho !  ho !  for  the  merry,  merry  show. 
With  a  forest  offices  in  every  row ! 
Lo  the  swordsmen,  bold  as  the  son  of  Alcmena, 
Sweep,  side  by  side,  o'er  the  hushed' arena ; 
'  Talk  while  you  may —  you  will  hold  Tour  breath 

When  they  meet  in  the  srasp  of  the  glowing  death* 
Tramp,  tramp,  how  gayfy  they  go*! 
Ho !  ho !  for  the  merry,  merry  show !" 

Chantinv  in  a  silver  and  dear  voice  this  feminine  ditty,  and  holdmg  up 
her  tunic  from  the  dusty  road,  the  young  woman  stepped  lightly,  across  to 
the  crowded  hostelry. 

"  My  poor  son  \^  said  the  slave  half  aloud,  "is  it  for  things  like  this  thou 
art  to  be  butchered?  Oh !  faith  of  Christ,  I  could  worship  thee  in  all  since- 
rity, were  it  but  for  the  horror  which  thou  inspirest  for  these  bloody  lists." 

The  old  man's  head  sunk  dejectedly  on  his  breast  He  remained  silent 
and  absorbed,  but  every  now  and  then  with  the  corner  of  his  sleeve  be 
wiped  his  eyes.  His  heart  was  with  his  son  ;  he  did  not  see  the  figure  that 
now  approached  from  the  ^te  with  a  C|uick  step,  and  a  somewhat  fierce 
and  reckless  ^t  and  carnage.  He  did  not  lift  his  eyes  till  the  figure 
paused  opposite  the  place  where  he  sat,  and  with  a  soil  voice  addressed 
nim  by  the  name  of 

"Father  r 

''My  boy,  my  Lydon,  is  it  indeed  thou?*'  said  the  old  man,  joyfully 
•*  Ah !  thou  wert  present  to  my  thoughts." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  mv  father,"  said  the  gladiator,  respectfully  toudiing 
thjd  knees  and  beard  of  the  slave ;  "  and  soon  may  I  be  always  present 
with  thee,  not  in  thought  only." 

"  Yes,  my  son,  —  but  not  m  this  world,"  replied  the  slave  mournfully. 

"Talk  not  thus,  O  my  sire!  look  cheerfully,  for  I  feel  so — I  am  sure  ■ 
that  I  shall  win  the  day,  and  then  the  gold  I  ^n  buys  thy  freedom.  Oh! 
mv  father,  it  was  but  a  few  days  since  that  I  was  taunted,  by  one,  too, 
whom  I  would  gladly,  have  undeceived,  for  he  is  more  generous  than  the 
rest  of  his  equals.  He  is  not  Roman — he  is  of  Athens — by  him  I  wM 
taunted  with  the  lust  of  gain —  when  I  demanded  what  sum  was  the  priie 
of  victory.  Alas  1  he  little  knew  the  soul  of  Lydon." 
'  **  Mj  boy !  my  boy !"  said  the  old  slave,  as  slowly  ascending  tiie  step 
he  conducted  Ids  son  to  his  own  little  chamber,  communicating  with  tbB 
entrance-hall  fwhich,  in  this  villa.  Was  the  peristyle,  not  die  atrium):— 
you  may  see  it  now  j  it  is  the  third  door  to  the  left  on  entering.  (The  M 
door  conducts  to  the  staircase ;  the  second  is  but  a  false  recess,  in  which 
tiiere  stood  a  statue  of  bronze.)  —  "  Generous,  affectionate,  pious  as  are 
thy  motives,"  said  Medon,  when  they  were  thus  secured  from  observatioiH 
•*  thy  deed  itself  isjguilt— thou  art  to  risk  thy  blood  for  thj  father's  free* 
dam — that  might  be  forgiven:  but  the  prize  of  victory  is  the  blood  of 
another.  Oh,  that  is  a  deadly  sin ;  no  object  can  purify  it.  Forbear !  for« 
bear !  rather  wouU  I  be  a  slave  for  ever,  than  purchase  liberty  on  such 
terms !" 

''Hush!  mv  father!"  replied  Lydon,  somewhat  impatiently;  "thou  haflC 

picked  up  in  this  new  creedT  of  thine,  of  which  I  pray  thee  not  to  speak  to 

me,  for  the  soda  that  gave  me8lTeng|thtoi\edLtci&^vi^om^%nd  I  understand 

not  one  wonl  of  what  thou  often  pieacYieat.  lo  me,— ^ow\»sX\jv^^xs^^\ 

Mjr^  this  new  creed,  ioineangjwarvVw^  ^ws«». 
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Be  if  I  offend  thee  i  bat,  reflect !  A'ainst  whom  shall  I  contend  ?  Oh ! 
xmldat  tboa  know  those  wretches  with  whom,  for  thy  sake,  I  assort,  thou 
iroaldst  think  I  purified  earth  by  removing  one  of  them.  Beasts,  whose  veiy 
ips  drop  blood;  things  all  savage,  unprincipled  in  their  very  courage, 
ferocious,  heartless,  senseless ;  no  tie  of  life  can  bind  them  :  they  know  not 
fear,  it  is  true  —  but  neither  know  they  gratitude,  or  charity,  or  love ;  they 
&re  made  but  for  their  own  career,  to  slaughter  without  pity,  to  die  without 
dread !  Can  thy  gods,  whosoever  they  be,  look  with  wrath  on  a  conflict 
with  such  as  these,  and  in  such  a  cause  ?  Oh,  my  father,  wherever  the  Pow- 
ers above  gaze  down  on  earth,  the v  behold  no  duty  so  sacred,  so  sapctifying, 
03  the  sacrifice  oflered  to  an  aged  parent  by  the  piety  of  a  grateful  son  !" 

The  poor  old  slave,  himself  deprived  of  the  lights  of  knowledge,  and  only 
late  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  knew  not  with  what  arguments  to  en- 
lighten an  ignorance  at  once  so  dark,  and  yet  so  beautiful  in  its  error.  Hia 
6ret  impulse  was  to  throw  himself  on  his  son's  breast  —  his  next  to  start 
away —  to  wring  his  hands,  and  in  the  attempt  to  reprove,  his  broken  voice 
iostitself  in  weepmg.  ' 

"  And  if,"  resumed  Lydon,  "  if  thy  Deity  (methinks  thou  wilt  own  but 
one?)  be  indeed  that  benevolent  and  pitjang  power  which  thou  assertedst 
luiii  to  be,  he  will  know  also  that  thy  very  faith  in  him  first  confirmed  me 
iQ  that  determination  thou  blamest" 

"How!  what  mean  you  ?"  said  the  slave. 

"  Why,  thou  knowest  that  I,  sold  in  my  childhood  as  a  slave,  was  set 
ree  at  Rome  by  the  will  of  my  master,  whom  I  had  been  fortunate  enough 
0  please.  I  hastened  to  Pompeii  to  see  thee  —  I  found  thee  already  aged 
ma  infirm,  under  the  yoke  of  a  capricious  and  pampered  lord  —  thou  hast 
ately  adopted  this  new  faith,  and  its  adoption  made  thy  slavery  doubly 
tainful  to  thee ;  it  took  away  all  the  soflening  charm  of  custom,  which  re- 
onciles  us  so  often  to  the  worst  Didst  thou  not  complain  to  me  that  thou 
trert  compelled  to  offices  that  were  not  odious  to  thee  as  a  slave,  but  guilty 
s  a  Nazarene  ?  Didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  thy  soul  shook  with  remorse, 
rhen  thou  wert  compelled  to  place  even  a  crumb  of  cake  before  the  Lares 
fiat  watch  over  yon  impluvium?  that  thy  soul  ^as  torn  by  a  perpetual 
truggle  ?  Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  that  even  by  pouring  wine  before  the 
ireshold,  and  calling  on  the  name  of  some  Grecian  deity,  thou  didst  fear 
liou  wert  incurring  penalties  worse  than  thdse  of  Tantalus — an  eternity 
f  torture  more  terrible  than  those  of  the  Tartarian  fields  ?  Didst  thou  not 
jU  me  this  ?  I  wohdered  —  I  could  not  comprehend !  nor,  by  Hercules  — 
an  I  now ;  but  I  was  thy  son,  and  my  sole  task  was  to  compassionate  and 
Blieve.  Could  I  hear  thy  groans,  could  1  witness  thy  mysterious  horrors, 
iiy  constant  anguish,  and  remain  inactive  ?  No  f  by  the  immortal  gods !  the 
nought  struck  me  like  light  from  Olympus ;  I  had  no  money,  but  I  had 
trength  and  youth  —  these  were  thy  gifls  —  I  could  sell  these  in  my  turn 
yr  thee!  I  leained  the  amount  of  thy  ransom — I  learned  that  the  usual 
»rize  of  a  victorious  gladiator  would  doubly  pay  it  I  became  a  gladiator 
-^I  linked  myself  with  those  accursed  men,  scohiing,  loathing,  while  I 
oioed  —  I  acquired  their  skill — blessed  be  the  lesson!  —it  shall  teach  ma 
JO  fiee  my  father !" 

"Oh,  that  thou  couldst  hear  Olinthus  !**  sighed  the  old  man,  more  and 
siore  aflccted  by  the  virtue  of  his  son,  but  not  less  strongly  convinced  of 
the  criminality  of  his  purpose. 

**  I  will  bear  the  whole  world  talk,  if  thou  wilt,"  answered  the  gladiator, 
eayly ;  "  but  not  till  thou  art  slave  no  more.    Beneath  thy  own  roof,  my 
father,  thou  shalt  puzzle  this  dull  brain  all  day  long,  ay,  and  all  ni^ht  tcxK 
ifit  give  thee  pleasure.    Oh,  such  a  spot  as  I  nave  cViaXVied  oxxV.  ^ot  \\vefc\-^ 
ft3«  ooe  of  the  nine  hundred  a.nd  ninety-nine  sViopa  erf  o\d  ^'viXv'a.V^v-,^ 
heaunafpart  of  the  city ,  where  thou  may  at  bask  befoxe  XSaft  d<iw  *^sv  ^^ 
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day — and  I  will  sell  the  oil  and  the  wine  for  thee,  my  lather^*  and  then, 
please  Venus  (or  if  it  does  not  please  her,  since  thou  K>Yest  not  her  name^ 
It  is  all  one  to  Lydon ;)  —  then,  I  say,  perhaps  thou  mayest  have  adauebter 
too,  to  tend  thy  gray  hiurs,  and  hear  shrill  voices  at  thy  knee  that  shaU  call 
thee '  Lydon's  father !'  Ah !  we  ahall  he  so  happy  —  the  piize  can  purdum 
alL  \  Cheer  thee!  cheer  ap»  my  sire !  and  now  I  must  away — day  wean 
— the  Lanista  waits  me.    Come }  thy  blessing." 

As  Lydon  thus  spoke,  he  had  already  quitted  the  dark  chamber  of  hii 
father,  and  speaking  ea^rly,  though  in,  a  whispered  tone,  tiiey  now  stood 
at  the  same  place  in  which  we  intr^uced  the  porter  at  his  post 

*^  O  bless  thee !  bless  thee !  my  brave  boy,"  said  Medon,  fervently,  "  and 
may  the  great  Power  that  reads  all  hearts  see  the  nobleness  of  thine,  and 
forgive  its  error !" 

The  tall  Shape  of  the  gladiator  passed  swiftly  down  the  path ;  the  eyes 
of  the  slave  followed  its  light,  but  stately  steps,  till  the  last  glimpse  wu 
gone ;  and  then  sinking  once  more  on  his  seat,  his  eyes  again  fastened 
Uiemselves  on  the  ground.  His  form,  mute  and  unmoving,  as  a  thing  of 
stone.  His  heart!  —  who,  in  our  happier  age,  can  even  imagine  its  stnig* 
jgles  —  its  commotion ! 

"  May  I  enter,"  said  a  sweet  voice ;  **  is  thy  mistress  Julia  within  7" 

The  slave  mechanically  motioned  to  the  visiter  to  enter ;  but  she  who 
addressed  him  could  not  see  the  gesture — she  repeated  her  question 
timidly,  but  ill  a  louder  voice. 

"  Have  I  not  told  thee,"  said  the  slave,  peevishly,  "enter." 

**  Thanks,"  said  the  speaker,  plaintively ;  and  the  slave,  roused  by  the 
tope,  looked  up,  and  recognised  the  blind  flower>^l.  Sorrow  can  sympa- 
tfaixe  with  affliction — he  raised  himself,  and  guioed  her  steps  to  the  head 
of  the  adjacent  staircase  (by  which  you  descended  to  Julia's  apartment) 
where  summoning  a  female  slave,  he  consigned  to  her  the  charge  of  tha 
blind  girL 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE    DRSBSmO-IlOOM    OF  A  POMPBIAK  BEAUTY — IMPORTANlf    CONTKRaA- 

TION  BBTWEBN  JULIA  AND  NTDIA. 

The  elegant  Julia  sat  in  her  chamber  with  her  slaves  around  her : — like 
the  cubiculum  which  adjoined  it,  the  room  was  small — biit  much  larger 
than  the  usual  apartments  appropriated  to  sleep^  which  were  generally  so 
diminutive,  that  few  who  have  not  seen  the  bed-chambers,  even  in  the  gay- 
est mansions,  can  form  any  notion  of  the  petty  pigeon-holes  in  which  the 
citizens  of  Pompeii  evidently  thought  it  desirable  to  pass  th^  night.  But,  in 
fact,  "  bed"  witn  the  ancients  was  not  that  grave,  serious^  and  important 
part  of  domestic  mysteries  which  it  is  with  us.  The  couch  itself  was  more 
tike  a  very  narrow  and  small  sofa,  light  enough  to  be  transported  easily, 
and  by  the  occupant  himself,*  from  place  to  place ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt, 
constantly  shifted  from  chamber  to  chamber,  according  to  the  caprices  of 
the  inmate  or  the  changes  of  the  season.  For  that  side  of  the  house  which 
was  crowded  in  one  month,  might,  perhaps,  be  carefully  avoided  in  the  next: 
86  susceptible  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  beautiful  climate  in  the  world 
of  those  alternations  of  sun  and  breeze  which,  to  our  hardier  frame,  inured 
to  the- harsh  skies  of  the  north,  would  be  scarcely  perceptible.  There  was 
alao  amoB^  the  Italians  of  that  peripd  a  singular  and  fastidious  apprehension 
of  too  much  daylight ;  their  darkened  chambers,  which  at  first  appear  to  uf 

*  "  Take  up  thy  bed  and  wallL»»  was  (as  aVc  "W.  0«AL\%om«s«\i«t^  ^^m^rfta^xv^  ^Mte 
tIphorirM  expretsion. 
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le  result  of  a  negK^ent  architecture,  were  the  ef¥ect  of  the  most  elaborate 
ladj.  In  their  porticoes  and  gardens,  the^r  courted  the  sun  whenever  it  so 
leased  their  luxurious  tastes.  In  the  interior  of  their  houses^  they  sought 
ither  the  coolness  and  tiie  shade. 

Julia's  apartment  at  that  season  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  im- 
icdiatelj  beneath  the  state  rooms  above,  and  looking  upon  the  sarden^ 
ith  which  it  was  on  a  level.  The  wide  door,  wiiich  was  glased,  alone 
Imitted  the  morning  rajs :  yet  her  eye,  accustomed  to  a  certain  darkness, 
as  sufficiently  acute  to  percave  exactly  what  colours  were  the  most  be- 
iminv  —  what  shade  of  the  delicate  rouge  gave  the  brightest  beam  to  her 
Ilk  glance,  and  the  most  youthful  freshness  to  her  cheek." 
On  the  table  before  which  she  sat  was  a  bmall  and  circular  mirror,  of  the 
ost  polished  steel  —  round  which,  in  precise  order,  were  ranged  the  cos* 
etics  and  the  undents  —  the  perfumes  and  the  paints  —  the  jewels  and 
e  combs  —  the  nbands  and  the  gold  pins^  which  were  destined  to  add  to 
.e  natural  attractions  of  beauty,  the  assistance  of  art,  and  the  capricious 
hirements  of  fashion.  Through  the  dimness  of  the  room  slowed  brightly 
e  vivid  and  various  colourings  of  the  wall  in  all  the  dazzUn^  frescoes  of 
omipeian  taste.  Bdbre  the  dressins-table^  and  under  the  teet  of  Julia, 
as  spread  a  carpet,  woven  from  the  looms  of  the  east.  Near  at  hand,  on 
aether  table,  was  a  silver  basin  and  ewer— 'an  extinguished  lamp,  of 
tost  exquisite  workmanship,  in  which  the  artist  had  represented  a  Cupid 
rposing  under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  myitlMree ;  and  a  small  roll  of 
Kpyrus,  containing  the  sof^st  ele^es  of  Tibullus.  Beifore  the  door,  which 
nnmunicated  with  the  ciri>iculum,  nong  a  curtain,  richly  broidered  with  gold 
Dwers.     Such  was  the  dressing-room  of  a  beauty  eighteen  centuries  i^jo. 

The  fiiir  JuUa  leaned  indolently  back  on  her  seat,  ^ile  the  omatrix  (Ce. 
ufudresser)  slowly  piled  one  above  the  other  a  mass  of  small  curls  ^  dez<^ 
srously  weaving  the  false  with  the  true,  and  carrying  the  whole  fabnc  to  a 
eiffht  that  seemed  to  place  the  head  rather  at  the  centre  than  the  summit 
r£e  human  form. 

Her  tunic,  of  a  deep  amber,  which  well  set  off  her  dark  hair  and  somO' 
rhat  imbrowned  complexion,  swept  in  ample  folds  to  her  feet,  which  were 
ased  in  slippers,  fastened  round  tne  slender  ankle  by  whit^  thongs ;  while 

profusion  of  pearls  were  embroidered  in  the  slipper  itself,  which  was  of 
urple,  and  turned  slightly  upward,  as  do  the  Turkish  slippers  at  this  day. 
m  old  slave,  skilled  oy  long  experience  in  all  the  arcana  of  the  toilette, 
tood  beside  ihe  hair-dresser,  with  the  broad  and  studded  girdle  of  her  mis- 
ress  over  her  arm,  and  sving  from  time  to  time,  (mind^  with  judicious 
attery  to  the  lady  hereif,)  instructions  to  the  mason  of  the  ascending  pile. 

"Put  that  pin  rather  more  to  the  right — lower  —  stupid  one!  Do  you 
lOt  observe  how  even  those  beautiful  eyebrows  are !  — One  would  think 
'oa  were  dressing  Corinna,  whose  face  is  all  of  one  side.  Now  put  in  the 
Ibwers — what,  fool !  — not  that  dull  pink — you  are  not  suiting  colours 
0  the  dim  cheek  of  Chloris — it  must  be  the  brightest  flowers  that  can 
ilone  suit  the  cheek  of  the  young  Julia." 

"  Gently  I"  said  the  lady,  stamping  her  small  foot  violently,  "  you  pull 
ny  hair  as  if  you  were  plucking  up  a  weed.'* 

"Dull  thing!"  continued  the  directress  of  the  ceremony,  **do  you  not 
know  how  delicate  is  your  mistress  ?  —  you  are  not  dressing  the  coarse 
horse-hair  of  the  widow  Pulvia.  Now,  then,  the  riband  —  that 's  right.  Fair 
Jidia,  look  in  the  mirror  —  saw  you  ever  any  thing  so  lovely  as  yourself?" 
VHien,  after  innumerable  comments,  dimculties,  and  delays,  the  intri- 
cate tower  was  at  length  completed,  the  next  preparation  was  that  of  ^vla^ 
to  the  eyes  the  soft  lan^i^h  produced  by  a  dark  powder  aip^Vve^  \.o  ^^\\^% 
iod  hrowe  — a  amall  patch  cut  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  mLiU'AXn  '^Xac^AVj 
^roBylips,  attracted  attention  to  their  dimples,  and  to  lO^o  lecui,\»  ^\!M» 
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already  evf«ry  a:^  had  been  applied  in  order  to  heighten  the  i^wxde  of  hmt 
natttiul  whiteness. 

To  another  slave,  hitherto  idle,  was  now  consigned  the  char^  of  a^ 
ranging  the  jewels — the  ear-rings  of  pearl,  (two  to  each  ear,)  tbenua- 
eive  bracelets  of  gold — the  chain  formed  of  rinfis  of  the  same  metal,  to 
which  a  talisman,  cut  in  crystals,  was  attached  —  me  graceful  buckle  on  tiie 
left  shoulder,  in  which  was  set  an  exquisite  cameo  of  Psyche — the  ^rdle 
of  purple  riband,  richly  wrought  with  threads  of  gold,  and  clasped  by  inter- 
lacing serpents  —  and  lastly,  the  various  rings  fitted  to  every  joint  of  the 
white  an  J  slender  fingers.  The  toilette  was  now  arran^d,  according  to 
the  last  mode  of  Rome.  The  fair  Julia  regarded  herself  with  a  last  gaze  of 
complaisant  vanity,  and  reclinixig  again  upon  her  seat,  she  bade  the  voang- 
est  of  her  slaves,  in  a  hstless  tone,  read  to  her  the  enamoured  couplets  of 
Tibullus.  This  lecture  was  still  proceeding,  when  a  female  slave  admitted 
Nydia  into  the  presence  of  the  laoy  of  the  place. 

"  Salve,  Julia,"  said  the  flower-girl,  arresting  her  steps  within  a  few  paces 
fiom  the  spot  where  Julia  sat,  and  crossing  her  arms  upon  her  breast,  **  I  ha?e 
obeyed  your  commands." 

'*  You  have  done  well,  flower-girl,"  answered  the  lady,  "  approach,  you 
may  take  a  seat" 

One.of  the  slaves  placed  a  stool  by  Julia,  and  Nydia  seated  herself. 

Julia  looked  hard  at  the  Thessalian  for  some  moments  in  rather  ^an  em* 
barrassed  silence.  She  then  motioned  her  attendants  to  withdraw,  and  to 
dose  the  door.  When  they  were  alone,,  she  said,  looking  mechanictU/ 
fiom  Nydia,  and  forgetful  that  she  was  with  one  who  could  not  observe  hoc 
countenance, 

"  You  serve  the  Neapolitan,  lone." 

"  I  am  with  her  at  present,"  answered  Nydia. 

"  Is  she  as  handsome  as  they  say  7" 

"  I  know  not,'*  replied  Nydia,  "  how  can  1  iudge  ?" 

"  Ah !  I  should  have  remembered,  but  thou  hast  ears  if  not  eyes.  Do  tby 
fellow-slaves  tell  thee  she  is  handsome  ?  Slaves  talking  with  one  another^ 
forget  to  flatter  even  their  mistress." 

'*  They  tell  me  that  she  is  beautiful." 

"  Hem  I  —  say  they  that  she  is  tall  ?" 

"  Yes." 

«  Why,  so  am  I—  Dark  haired  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  so." 

"  So  am  I.    And  doth  Glaucus  visit  her  much  7" 

''  Daily,"  returned  Nydia,  with  a  ha1f-sur>pressed  sigh. 

"  Daily,  indeed !     Does  he  find  her  handsome?" 

**  I  should  think  so,  since  they  are  so  soon  to  be  wedded." 

"  Wedded !"  cried  Julia,  turning  paU  even  through  the  false  roses  oft 
her  cheek,  and  starting  from  her  couch :  Nydia  did  not  of  course  perceive  the 
emotion  she  had  caused.  Julia  remained-  a  long  time  silent ;  but  her  beaf- 
ing  breast  and  flashing  eyes  would  have  betrayed  to  ohe  who  eotdd  have 
seen,  the  wound  her  vanity  sustained. 

"  They  tell  me  thou  art  a  Thessalian,"  said  she,  at  last  breaking  silence. 

"And  truly  I" 

*^  Thessaly  is  the  land  of  magic  and  of  witches  — of  talismans  and  of  love 
filters,"  said' Julia. 

"  Tt  has  ever  been  celebrated  for  its  sorcerers,"  returned  Nydia,  timidly. 

"  Knowest  thou  then,  blind  Thessalian,  of  any  love  charms  7" 

"  I !"  said  the  flower-girl,  colouring,  "  //  how  should  1 7  No,  assuredly 
noV 

''  The  worse  for  thee ;  I  co\i\d  Yxove  gweti  V)tve^  ^<^  %w<q»\v!^1q  have  par* 
chased  thy  freedom  hadst  thou  been  mote  mae? 
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Bat  what,**  asked  Nydia, "  ean  induce  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  Julm 

sk  that  question  of  her  tervant?    Has  she  not  mone^,  and  yoidli, 

oveliness  7  Are  ikey  not  Iovjb  charms  enough  to  dispense  with  magie  7" 

To  all  but  one  person  in  the  world,"  answered  Julia,  haughtily ;  **  bat 

links  thy  blindness  is  infectious — and  —  but  no  matter." 

/Ind  that  one  person  ?"  said  Nydia,  eagerly. 

a  not  Glaucus,"  replied  Julia,  with  the  castomaiy  deceit  of  her  sex. 

Ulcus — no!** 

fdia  drew  her  breath  more  freely,  and  after  a  short  pause  Julia  recom- 

zed  — 

kit  talking  of  Glaucus  and  his  attachment  to  this  Neapolitan,  remmd- 

le  of  the  influence  of  love^spells,  which,  for  aught  I  know  or  eare,8lie 

haye  exercised  upon  him.    Blind  jgirl,  I  love,  and  —  shsdl  Julia  lire  t0 

t  ?  —  am  loved  not  in  return !    This  humbles — nay,  not  humbles — bat 

n^«  my  pride.    I  would  see  this  in^rate  act  my  feet  -^  not  in  order  that  I 

It  raise,  but  that  I  might  spurn  bun.    When  they  told  me  thou  wert 

ssalian,  I  imagined  thy  young  mind  might  have  learned  the  dark  secrets 

y  clime.*' 

\.las !  no,**  murmured  Nydia,  "  would  it  had  !'* 

Thanks,  at  least,  for  that  kindly  wish,"  said  Julia,  unconscious  of  what 

passing  in  the  breast  of  the  flower-^rl.    "  But  tell  me,  thou  hearest  th» 

ip  of  slaves  always  prone  to  these  mm  betiefs — ^always  ready  to  apply 

ffcery  tor  their  own  low  loves, — hast  thou  ever  heard  of  any  Eastern 

ieian  in  this  city  who  possesses  the  art  of  which  thou  art  ignorant  t  No 

clnromancer,  no  juggler  of  the  market-place,  but  some  more  potent  and 

ity  magician  of  India  or  of  Egypt  f" 

Of  Efypt,  yes,**  said  Nydia,  shuddering ;  "  what  Pompeian  baa  not 

d  of  £:baces  J"         .  . 

Aibaces,  true  !*'  replied  Julia, grasping  at  the  recollection.    "Theyaay 

I  a  man  above  all  the  petty  and  false  impostures  of  dull  pretenders—- 

he  is  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  stars,  and  the  secrets  of  the  ancient 

;  why  not  in  the  mysteries  of  love?" 

If  there  be  one  magician  living  whose  art  is  above  that  of  others,  it 

lat  dread  man,*'  answered  Nyma,  and  she  felt  her  talisman  while  «hffi 

:e. 

He  is  too  wealthy  to  divine  for  money !"  continued  Julia,  sneeringly. 

n  I  not  visit  him  ?" 

It  is  an  evil  mansion  for  the  youo^  and  the  beautiful,"  replied  Nydia. 

lave  heard,  too,  that  he  languishes  m  —  " 

An  evil  mansion,"  said  Juua,  catching  only  the  first  sentence.    **  Why 

The  orgies  of  his  midnight  leisure  are  impure  and  polluted  —  at  least 
ays  rumour." 

By  Ceres,  by  Pan,  and  by  Cybele,  thou  dost  but  provoke  my  curiosity 
Mul  of  excitmg  my  fears,"  returned  the  wayward  and  pampered  Pom- 
n.    **  I  will  seek  and  question  him  of  his  love.    If  to  these  orgies  lov<e 
dmitted  —  why  the  more  likely  that  he  kqows  its  secrets*** 
ydia  did  not  answer. 

I  will  seek  him  this  very  day,'*  resumed  Julia ;  "  nay,  why  not  this 
rhour?" 

At  daylight,  and  in  his  present  state^  thou  hast  assuredly  the  less  to 
,"  answered  Nydia,  yielding  to  her  own  sudden  and  secret  wish  to  leam 
lie  dark  E^ptian  were  indeed  possessed  of  those  spells  to  rivet  anJ 
act  love,  ofwhich  the  Thessalian  had  so  often  heard. 
And  who  would  dare  insult  the  rich  daughter  of  DVocofidil^  ««jA'3^b»-» 
iffhtily.     "  /  will  go, " 

MajJ  visit  thee  itterwaid  to  learn  the  remit  1^ 
4—4 
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^  KuM  me  for  thy  intereet  in  Julia's  hooonr,"  answerad  the  kdy.  "  Te^, 
aaturedl y.  Thia  eve  we  sup  abroad — come  hither  at  the  same  hour  to-mor« 
row,  and  thou  shalt  know  all ;  I  may  have  to  employ  thee  too,  but  enon^ 
for  the  present.  Stay,  take  this  bracelet  for  the  new  thought  thou  hast  in- 
spired me  wit^ }  remember,  if  thou  servest  Julia,  she  is  gratcjful  and  she  is 
generous." 

,  "  I  cannot  take  thy  present,"  said  Nydia,  putting  aside  the  bracdet; 
*'but,  young  as  I  am,  I  can  sympathize  unbought  with  those  who  love— 
and  love  in  vain.** 

"  Sayest  thou  so  ?"  returned  Julia ;  "  thou  speakest  like  a  firee  woman— 
and  thou  shalt  yet  be  firee — farewell !" 

■   —  i 

can 
CHAPTER' Vffl.  »* 

■  r 
JULIA  SEEKS   ARBACES — THE  RESULT  OF   THAT   INTERTIBW.  f 

Arbaces  was  seated  in  a  chamber,  which  opened  on  a  kind  of  balcony  or  L^ 
portico  that  fronted  his  garden.  His  dieek  was  pale  and  worn  with  then^ 
ferings  he  had  endured,  but  his  iron  fiame  had  already  recovereidfromtiifr 
•everest  efi^ts  of  that  accident  which  had  frustrated  his  fell  dengns  in  tiie 
moment  of  victory.  The  air  that  came  fragrantly  to  his  brow  revived  hif 
languid  senses,  and  the  blood  circulated,  more  freely  than  it  had  done  for 
days,  through  his  shrunken  veins. 

"  So,  then,"  thought  he,  **  the  storm  of  Fate  has  broken  and  blown  oTor  r^ 
—  the  evil  which  my  love  predicted,  threatening  life  itself,  has  chanced"  ^ 
and  yet  I  live !  It  came  as  the  stars  foretold — and  now  the  lon^  biiebty  ,^ 
and  prosperous  career  which  was  to  succeed  that  evil,  if  I  survived  it,  smiki 
beyond  —  I  have  passed — I  have  subdued  the  latest  danger  of  my  destiny. 
Now  I  have  but  to  lay  out  the  gardens  of  my  future  fate  —  unterrified  and 
secure.    First,  then,  of  all  my  pleasures — even  before  that  of  love — ahal 


'ks 
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eome  revenge !  This  boy  Greek  —  who  has  crossed  my  passion — thwiit*  ^ 
ed  my  desi^s —  baffled  me  even  when  the  blade  was  about  to  drink  his  fi^ 
accursed  blood  —  shall  not  a  second  time  escape  me.  But  for  the  method  r^ 
of  my  vengeance  ?  Of  that  let  me  ponder  well !  Oh,  At^,  if  thou  art  in*  ^ 
deed  a  goddess,  fill  me  with  thy  fullest  inspiration !"  The  Egyptian  sank  f^ 
into  an  intent  revery,  which  did  not  seem  to  present  to  him  any  clear  or  EZ 
satisfactory  suggestions.  He  changed  his  position  restlessly  as  he  revolved  r. 
scheme  after  scneme,which  no  sooner  occurred  than  it  was  dismissed ;  seT^  [E* 
ral  times  he  struck  bis  breast  and  groaned  aloud,  with  the  desire  of  vengeance^  V-' 


and  a  sense  of  his  impotence  to  accomplish  it    While  thus  absorbed,  a  boy 
•lave  timidly  entered  the  chamber. 

"  A  female,  evidently  of  rank  from  her  dress,  and  that  of  the  sbsld 
slave  who  attended  her,  waited  below  and  sought  an  audience  with  ArM* 


r 


ces." 


"  A  female !"  his  heart  beat  quick.    "  Is  she  young?" 
"  Her  face  is  concealed  by  her  veil ;  but  her  form  is  slight,  yet  round,  li  1  *" 
that  of  youth."  ^  -,  /  «,      y^ 

"  Admit  her,"  said  the  Egyptian :  for  a  moment  his  vain  heart  dreamed  ^ 
tne  stranger  might  be  lone.  ^ 

The  first  glance  of  the  visiter  now  entering  the  apartment,  sufficed  to  P 

undeceive  so  erring  a  fancy.    True,  she  was  about  the  same  height  as  lose,  r 

And  perhipa  the  same  age;  true,  she  was  fi.nely  and  richly  formed— hot  r 

where  waa  that  undulating  and  ineffab\«  ^cacA'«>\\Oci%i&^Ts&^v(»»^  ««^  *^ 

taotioaottbe  peerless  Neapo^tant  \hec&lX^axA^«^tQ^la^\\k^^i^^^ 
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)de  even  in  the  care  of  its  arrangement  7  the  dignified,  yet  bashful  step  ?  the 
Biajes^  of  womanhood  and  its  modesty  7 

"  Pardon  me  that  I  rise  with  pain,"  said  Arbaces,  gazing  on  the  stranger ; 
"I  am  still  sufiennff  from  recent  illness." 

"  Do  not  disturb  thyself,  O  great  EIg3rptian,'*  returned  Julia,  seekins  to 
tisgoise  the  fear  she  already  experienced,  beneath  the  ready  resort  of  flat* 
tery ;  **  and  forgive  an  unfortunate  female  who  seeks  consolation  from  thy 
wisdom." 

*•  Drew  near,  fair  stranger,"  said  Arbaces,  *^  and  speak  without  appre- 
kessioB  or  reserve." 

Julia  placed  herself  on  a  seat  beside  the  Egyptian,  and  wonderingly  f^uied 

round  an  apartment  whose  elaborate  and  costly  luxuries  shamed  even  th« 

ornate  enrichment  of  her  father's  mansion  ;  fearfully,  too,  she  regarded  the 

Irieroglyphical  inscriptions  on  the  walls — the  faces  of  the  mysterious  iipagesy 

wluch at  every  comer  gazed  upon  her — the  tripod  at  a  little  distance-— 

and,  above  all,  the  grave  and  remarkable  countenance  of  Arbaces  himself: 

« long  white  robe,  like  a  veil,  half  covered  his  raven  locks,  and  flowed  at  his 

feet ;  his  face  was  made  even  more  impressive  by  its  present  paleness,  and 

his  dark  and  penetrating  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  the  shelter  of  her  veil,  and 

omlore  the  secrets  of  her  vain  and  unfemmine  soul. 

**  And  what,"  said  his  low  deep  voice,  **  brings  thee,  O  maiden,  to  the 
iMmse  of  the  eastern  stranger?" 
**  His  fame,v  replied  Julia. 

''In  what?"  said  he,  with  a  strange  and  slight  smile. 
^  **  Canst  thou  ask,  O  wise  Arbaces  7    Is  not  tiiy  knowledge  the  very  goe- 
Hp  theme  of  Pompeii  ?" 

**  Some  little  lore  have  I,  indeed,  treasured  up,"  replied  Arbaces,  "  bat 
in  what  can  such  serious  and  sterile  secrets  benefit  the  ear  of  beauty  7" 
^  **  Alas !"  said  Julia,  a  little  cheered  Iw  the  accustomed  accents  oif  adriv- 
tioDy  **  does  not  sorrow  fly  to  wisdom  for  relief,  and  they  who  love  uikfe* 
loitedly,  are  not  they  the  chosen  victims  of  grief?" 

''Ah!"  said  Arbaces,  **  can  unrequited  love  be  the  lot  of  safair  a  fyna, 
whose  modelled  proportions  are  yisible  even  beneath  the  folds  of  thy  ^ce- 
TqI  robe  7  Deign^  O  maiden,  to  lift  thy  veil,  that  I  may  see  at  least  if  the 
face  Qorrespond  m  loveliness  with  the  form." 

^  Not  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  exhibit  her  charms,  and  thinking  they  were 
likdy  to  interest  the  magician  in  her  fate,  Julia,  after  some  slight  hesitationu 
[aised  her  veil,  and  revealed  a  beauty  which,  but  for  art,  had  been  indeed 
ittractive,  to  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  Egyptian. 

"Thou  comest  to  me  for  advice  in  unhappy  love?"  said  he:  "well, 
turn  that  face  on  the  ungrateful  one:  what  other  love-charm  can  I  give' 
*ee7" 

**  Oh,  cease  these  courtesies  T'  said  Julia ;  **  it  is  a  love-charm,  indeed, 
that  I  would  ask  from  thy  skill" 

"  Fair  Btranger,"/eplied  Arbaces,  somewhat  scornfully, "  love-spells  are 
dot  among  a  portion  of  the  secrets  I  have  wasted  the  midnight  oil  to  at- 
tain." 
"  Is  it  indeed  so  ?  Then  pardon  me,  ^reat  Arbaces,  and  farewell." 
'*  Stay,"  said  Arbaces,  who,  despite  his  passion  for  lone,  was  not  nn« 
moved  by  the  beauty  of  his  visiter ;  and  had  he  been  in  the  flush  of  a  more 
lasur^  health,  micfht  have  attempted  to  console  the  fair  Julia  by  other 
SMans  than  those  of  supernatural  wisdom. 

**  Stay ;  although  I  confess  that  I  have  .left  the  witchery  of  Altera  and 
potions  to  those  whose  trade  is  in  such  knowledge,  yet  am  I  mysdf  not  so 
w  to  beauty  but  what  in  earlier  j^outh  I  may  have  empVoved  \!tv<e!ni  Vcwtk^ 
«»n  behalf,    Imajrgjve  thoe  advice,  at  least,  if  thou  vmlbe  cwi^^'WMk, 
Jte:  teUm^  then,  Snt,  art  thou  unmarried,  as  thy  diesa  beW^eoA V^ 
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"  Yet,**  8aid  Julia. 

**  And  being  unhlesMed  with  fortaoe,  wouldst  thou  Allure  tome  wealthy 
initor?'* 

**  I  am  richer  than  ne  who  disdains  me." 

^  Strange  and  more  strange ;  and  thou  lovest  hnn  who  lofes  not  tiiee  ?** 

**  I  know  not  if  I  love  liim,"  answered  Julia,  haushtUj,  **  but  I  know 
that  I  would  see  myself  triumph  aver  a  rival — I  would  see  him  who  reject* 
ed  me,  my  suitor —  I  would  see  her  whom  he  has  preferred,  in  hear  tun 
despised."  \ 

**  A  natural  ambition  and  a  womanly,"  said  the  Egyptian,  in  a  tone  too  j* 
grave  for  irony :  '*  yet  more,  fair  maiden ;  wilt  thou  c<mnde  to  me  the  nsme  •. 
of  thy  lover?  Can  he  be  Pompeian,  and  despise  wealth,  even  if  blind  to  ; 
beauty  ?"  ] 

**  He  is  of  Athens,"  answered  Julia,  looking  down* 

"  Ha ! "  cried  the  Egyptian,  impetuously,  as  me  blood  rushed  to  his  cbedE ;  ^ 
''  there  is  but  one  Athenian,  young  and  noble  in  PompeiL  Can  it  be  Gits'  / 
cos  of  whom  thou  speakest  ?" 

"  Ah,  betray  me  not — so  indeed  they  call  him."  , 

The  Egyptian  sunk  back,  gazing  vacantly  on  the  averted  fiice  of  the  ^ 
merchant's*  daughter,  and  muttering  inly  to  hnnself —  this  conference  with  j, 
which  he  had  hitherto  only  trifled,  amusing  himself  at  the  careduUty  and  t 
Tanity  of  his  visiter — mi^ht  it  not  minister  to  his  revenge  ?  :, 

**  I  see  thou  canst  assist  me  not,"  said  Julia,  ofiended  by  his  eontinaeel  * 
silence ;  "  guard  at  least  my  secret  —  Once  more  farewell !"  .^, 

**  Muden,"  said  the  Egyptian,  in  an  earnest  and  serious  tone,^'  thy  suit  ; 
hath  touched  me — I  wilinunister  to  tliy  will.  Listen  to  me ;  I  have  Mt  ^ 
myself  dabbled  in  these  lesser  mysteries — but  I  know  one  who  hath.  At 
the  base  of  Vesuvius,  less  than  a  league  from  the  city,  there  dwells  i 
powerful  witch;  beneath  the  rank  dews  of  the  new  moon,  she  has  gathered 
the  herbs  which  possess  the  virtue  to  chain  love  in  eternal  fetters.  Her  ut 
can  bring  thv  lover  to  thy  feet  Seek  her,  and  mention  to  her  the  name  of 
Aibaces ;   she  fears  that  name,  and  will  give  thee  her  most  potent  ^ters." 

**  Alas !"  answered  Julia,  '^I  know  not  the  road  to  the  home  of  her  thoa 
•peakest  of:  the  way,  short  though  it  be,  is  long  to  traverse  for  a  girl  who 
leaves,  unknown,  the  house  of  her  father.  The  country  is  entangled  with 
wild  vines,  and  dangerous  with  precipitous  caverns.  I  dare  not  tmst  to 
mere  strangers  to  gmde  me  —  the  reputation  of  women  of  my  rank  is  easily 
tarnished — and  though  I  care  not  who  knows  that  I  love  Glaucus,  I  woola 
not  have  it  imagined  that  I  obtained  his  love  bv  a  s|»elL" 

**  Were  I  but  three  days  advanced  in  health,"  said  the  Egyptian,  rising 
mnd  walking  (as  if  to  try  his  strength)  across  the  chamber,  but  with  hregn- 
lar  and  feeble  steps,  **  I  myself  would  accompany  thee.  —  Well,  thou  must 
wait" 

"  But Glaucus  is  soon  towed  that  hated  Neapolitan.^ 

«Wed?" 

'*  Yes,  in  the  eaily  part  of  nest  month." 

^'  So  soon ;  art  thou  well  advised  of  this  ?" 

"  From  the  lips  of  her  own  slave." 

*<It  shall  not  be!"  said  the  Egyptian,  impetuously;    "fear  notfamg, 
CHaucus  shall  be  thine.    Yet  how,  when  thou  obtainest  it,  canst  thoa  adopiiii'  \ 
ister  to  him  this  potion  ?" 

*'  My  father  has  invited  him,  and,  I  believe,  the  Neapolitan  also,  to  a 
iNinauet,  on  the  day  following  to-monoow ;  I  shall  then  htve  the  opportunity 
to  aominister  it" 

**So  he  it !"  said  the  Egyptian,  with  eyes  flashmg  such  fierce  joy,  that 
Jalia'e  gaze  sunk  tremblin^y  benealYi  iVieTci. 
^'  Tomorrow  eve,  then,  oriei  ^y  ^iU«t  >  ft>o»>'iQaiX»^aX^'3  <»snw(&ws^'^ 
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**  Surely  — yesi"  returned  the  purse-proud  Julia. 

*'  Order  thy  litter — at  two  miles  distance  from  the  city  is  a  houM  ofen- 
irtainment,  Ifequented  by  the  wealthier  Pompeians,  from  the  excellence 
Tits  baths  and  the  beauty  of  its  gardens.  There  canst  thou  pretend  only 
»  shape  thy  coarse  —  there,  ill  or  dyinff,  I  will  meet  thee  by  the  statue  o« 
ilenus,  in  the  copse  that  skirts  the  warden ;  and  I  myself  will  guide  thee 
»  the  witch.  Let  us  wait  till,  with  the  evenins  star,  the  goats  of  the 
erdsroan  are  gone  to  rest — when  the  dark  twilight  conceals  us,  and  none 
lall  cross  our  steps.  Gt>  home  and  fear  not  By  Hades !  swears  Arb»> 
38,  the  sorcerer  of  Egypt,  that  lone  shall  never  wed  with  Glaucus !'' 

**  And  that  Glaucus. shall  be  mine  ?"  added  Julia,  filling  up  theincomi^et- 
3  sentence. 

'*Thou  hast  said  it!"  replied  Arbaces— and  Julia,  half  frightened  at 
ss  unhallowed  appointment,  but  ur^ed  on  by  jealousy  and  the  pique  of 
Talship  even  more  than  love,  resolved  to  fulfil  it 

Leil  alone,  Arbaces  burst  forth  — 

"Bright  stars  that  never  lie,  ye  already  begin  the  execution  of  your  pio- 
lises  —  success  in  love,  and  victory  over  foes,  for  the  rest  of  my  smooth 
Dstence !  In  the  very  hour  when  my  mind  coukl  devise  no  clew  to  the 
oal  of  vengeance,  hast  thou  sent  this  fairfool  for  my 'guide !"  —  He  paused  in 
eep  thon^t  — ^"  Yes,"  said  he  a^in,  but  in  a  calmer  voice ;  **  I  could 
ot  myself  have  given  to  her  the  poison  that  shall  be  indeed  a  filter !  — his 
eath  might  be  tluis  tracked  to  my  door.  But  the  witch — ay,  there  is  the 
t,  the  natural  a^ent  of  my  designs!" 

He  suimnoned  one  of  his  slaves,  bade  him  hasten  to  track  the  steps  of 
dlia,  and  acc[uaint  himself  with  her  name  and  condition.  This  done,  he 
bepped  forth  mto  the  portico.  The  skies  were  serene  and  clear —-  but  he, 
eepiy  read  in  the  signs  of  their  various  change,  beheld  in  one  mass  of 
tofod  far  on  the  horizon,  which  the  wind  began  slowly  to  agitate,  that  a 
kmn  was  brooding  above. 

**It  is  like  my  vengeance,"  said  he,  as  he  gazed  |  "ihe  «ky  is  clear,  bvc 
le^loud  moves  on." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

a  STORM  IN  THE  SOUTH  —  THE   WITCHES  CAVE&N. 

It  was  when  the  heats  of  noon  died  gradually  away  from  the  earth,  that 
laucus  and  lone  went  forth  to  enjoy  the  cooled  and  grateful  air.  At  that 
me  various  carriages  were  in  use  among  the  Romans :  the  one  most  used 
f  the  richer  citizens,  when  they  required  no  companion  in  their  excursions, 
as  .the  biga,  already  described,  in  the  early  portion  of  this  work ;  that  ap* 
"opriated  to  the  matrons,  was  termed  carpentunif*  which  had  commoiuy 
ro  wheels ;  the  ancients  used  also  a  sort  of  litter,  a  vast  sedan-chair, 
ore  commodiously  arranged  than  the  modem,  inasmuch  as  the  occupant 
jweof  could  lie  down  at  ease,  instead  of  being  peipendicularly  and  stiffly 
Btled  up  and  down.f  There  was  another  carriage  used  both  for  travel- 
le  and  for  excursions  in  the  country  ;  it  was  commodious,  containing  three 
'fi>ur  persons  with  ease,  having  a  covering  which  could  be  raised  at  pleaF^ 
ire ;  and  in  short,  answering  very  much  the  purpose  of  (thou^  very  di& 
rent  m  shape  from)  the  raoaern  britska.    It  was  a  vehicle  of  this  desdip- 

•  #  or  public  TeativaU  and^amea,  they  used  one  more  luxuiloua  aii<Qi  cotfiils « CAfisAi 

hn/um,  wkh  (bur  wheels. 

'Sm-thfifMad  aiaoibe.geilaf  or  sedsa  In  which  they  sat  as  «•  An. 
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tion  that  the  loTen,  accompuiied  bj  one  female  vlave  of  f  one^  now  u 
itheirtezciiieioii.  About  ten  miles  from  the  cit^  there  waa  «t  that  day  < 
ruin,  the  remains  of  a  temple,  evidentlyGreoan  ^  and  as  lor  Glaucu 
lone  eveiy  things  Grecian  possessed  •an  interest,  they  had  agreed  t 
these  rains  —  it  was  thither  they  were  now  bound. 

Their  road  lay  among  vines  and  tdlive  fproyet ;  fill,  winding  mor 
jnore  towaids  the  higher  ^ptKind  of  Vesuvius,  the  path  grew  nigged 
imnles  moved  slowly,  and  with  labour — and  at  every  opening  in  the 
they  beheld  those  gray  and  horrent  caverns  indenting  the  parcned 
'which  Strabo  has  described ;  but  which  the  various  rewlutions  of  tin 
the  volcano  have  removed  from  the  present  aspect  -of  the  mountain. 
4nin,  sloping  towards  his  descent,  cscft  lone  and  deep  shadows  ovi 
mountain;  nere  and  there  they  still  heard  ue  rustic  reed  of  the  sh^ 
among  copses  of  the  beechwood  and  wild  oak.  Sometimes  thej  a 
the  form  of  the  silk-haired  and  graceful  oapella,  with  its  wreathin| 
;and  bright  gray  eye,  which,  still  beneath  Ansonian  skies,  recalls  v 
logues  of  Maro,  browsing  half  way  up  the  Inlls ;  and  the  erapes,  &] 
.pmple  with  the  smiles  of  the  deepening  summer,  glowed  out  froi 
arched  festoons^  which  hmg^'pendaiit  from  tree  to  tre&  Above  them 
clouds  floated  m  the  serene  heavens,  sweeping  so  slowly  athwart  ti 
mamenL  that  theysBcarcely  seemed  to  stir  ;.wlule  on<their  right  they  ca 
ever  ana  anon,  glimpses  if  the  waveless  sea,  with  some  hght  bark  i 
ming  its  surface,  and  the  sunlight  breaking  over  the  deep  in  those  cou 
and  softest  hues  so  peculiar  to  that  delicious  sea. 

**  How  brautiftU !"  said  Glaucus,  in  a  half-whispered  tone,  *'  is  thi 
thet  :by  which  we  call  Earth  our  Mother.  With  what  a  kindly  and 
love  «he  pours  her  blessings  upon  her  children  ;  and  even  to  those  t 
spots  tq^which  Nature  has  denied  beauty,  she  vet  contrives  to  dis 
hlnr  smMes ;  witness  the  arbutus  and  the  vine,  woich  she  wreaths  ov 
arid  ana  burning  soil  of  yon  extinct  vdcana  Ah !  in  such  an  hou 
•cene  as  this !  —  well  v^gbt  we  ims^ne  that  the  laughing  face  of  th( 
:Bhould  peep  forth  from/jthose  sreen  rastoons ;  er,  that  we  might  trac 
steps  of  the  mountaiubymph  through  the  thickest  mazes  of  the  glade, 
'the  nynfte  ceased  ^beautiful  lone,  when  thou  wast  created  !" 

Thera  ia  notongaathat  flatters  like  a  lover's,  and  yet  in  the  exa^ge 
of  his  feelings,  flattery  seems  to  him  commonplace.  Strange  anapri 
exuberance,  which  soon  exhausts  itself  b^r  overflowing !  They  tell  m 
the  esteem  which  follows  passion  is  happier  than  passion  itself:  —  it 
be  true  —  the  springs  of  fancy  —  of  hope  — «f  ambition  —  all  urge 
one  channel,  return  to  their  natural  streams.  Love  is  a  revolution  — 
is  no  harmony — no  order  —  (here  is,  therefore,  no  settled  hsppiness 
it  lasts;  but  when  the  revolution  is  over — we  are  astonished  atou 
phrensy  :  we  may  love  still —  we  may  be  beloved  —  but  we  are  in  U 
more  I  For  my  part,  I  think  there  are  some  kinds  of  imperfect  hap] 
which  are  betterthan  the  perfect  Take  away  desire  from  the  hear 
yovL  take  the  air  from  the  earth. 

They  arrived  at  the  ruins ;  tiiey  examined  them  with  that  fondnesi 
ivhich  we  trace  the  hallowed  and  household  vestiges  of  our  own  an< 
•—  they  lingered  there  till  Hesperus  appeared  in  the  rosy  heavens  ;  tju 
vetummg  homeward  in  the  twiUgfat,  they  were  more  silent  than  the 
4>een  —  for  in  the  shadow  and  i)eneath  the  stars,  they  felt  more  oppres 
(their  mutual  love. 

It  vnis  at  this  time  that  the  storm  which  the  Egyptian  had  predicted  I 

to  creep  visibly  over  them.    At  first,  a  low  and  distant  thunder  ^ve  ^ 

tog  of  the  approaching  conflict  of  the  elements ;  and  then  rapidly  r 

Jtbove  the  dark  ranks  S  the  serned  c\oxida.   T\v%  «raM<&tkTve«a  of  stor 

dimt  climate  is  something  almost  $i«^fixi)iA\Kis^«xAm^^ 
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«KAy  mipertfitiwitiia  notion  of  a  dhrine  ijgencj— -a  few  larg^  cbx>po  broke 
lieaTily  wnons  the  boughs  that  half  overnung  their  path,  and  then,  swift 
maA  iatolecmbly  brii^t,  the  forked  Ughtninv  darte4  across  their  very  eyesy 
■wad  was  swallowed  np  by  the  increasing  darkness. 

**  Swifter,  good  Camicarius,"  cried  Glaucns  to  Uie  driver,  **  die  tempest 
•comes  on  apace.'" 

The  alavo  uiged  on  the  mules — they  went  swift  over  the  uneven  and 
■tony  road -^  the  douds  thickened ;  near  and  more  near  broke  the  thunder, 
«iid  fhst  rushed  the  dashing  rain. 

"  Dost  tfaoa  ftar  V*  whispered  Giaucus,  as  he  sought  excuse  in  the  storm 
to  come  nearer  to  lone. 

"  Not  wtfli  thee,**  said  she,  softly. 

At  that  instant  the  carriage —  fragile  and  ill-contrived  (as,  despite  their 
Ijncefal  shapes,  were,  for  practical  uses,  most  of  such  inventions  at  that 
timcO  —  struck  violentiy  into  adeen  rut,  over  which  lay  a  log  of  fallen  wood : 
^he  ariver  with  a  curse  stimulsHed  nis  mules  yet  faster  for  the  obstacle,  the 
■iirlieel  was  torn  from  the  socket,  4ind  the  carriage  «iiddenly  overset. 

Glancus,  quicUy  extricating  himself  from  the  vilucle,  hastened  to  assist 
looe,  who  was  fbrtunately  unhurt :  with  some  difficulty  they  raised  the  car- 
men .(or  carriage),  and  found  that  it  ceased  any  longer  even  to  affi)rd  them 
shelter:  the  springs  that  fiLstened  the «overin^ were  seapped  asunder,  and 
the  rain  poured  fut  and  fiercely  into  the  interior. 

In  this  dilemma,  what  was  to  be  done !  They  were  yet  some  clistanoe 
ftem  the  city  —  no  house,  no  aid  seemed  near. 

"  There  is,"  said  the  slave,  **  a  smith  about  a  mile  off;  I  could  seek  him« 
anA  he  might  fasten  at  least  the  wheel  to  the  carruca — but,  Jupiter !  how 
the  rain  beats !  my  mistress  will  be  wet  before  I  come  back." 

'Run  thither  at  least,"  said  Giaucus ;  ''we  must  find  the  best  shelter 
ere  can  till  yon  return.^ 

The  lane  was  overshadowed  with  trees,  beneath  the  amplest  of  which 
taHaucus  drew  lone.  He  endeavoured,  by  sUpping  his  own  cloak,  to  shield 
her  yet  more  from  the  rapid  rain ;  but  it  desce&Md  with  a  iury  that  broke 
through  all  puny  obstacles,  and  suddenly,  while  Glancus  was  yet  whis- 
|)erins  courage  to  his  beautiful  charge,  the  lightning  struck  eneef  the  trees 
Vfunraiatel^r  before  them,  and  split  with  a  migh^  crash  .its  hnge  trunk  ia 
twain.  Tmaawfiil  incident  apprised  them  of  the  danger  they  braved  in 
4heir  present  shelter,  and  Giaucus  looked  anxiously  round  for  some  less 
perilous  place  of  lefuge.  "  We  are  new,"  said  he,  "  half-way  up  the  as- 
•cent  of  Vesuvius;  there  ou^  to  be  -some  cavern  or  hoUow  in  the  vine- 
•dad  rocks,  could  we  but  fina  dt,  in  which  the  desertmg  nymphs  have  left  a 
lAelter."  Whfle  thus  sayins  he  moved  from  the  trees,  and  looking  wist* 
^Ihr  towards  the  mountain,  fiscovered  through  the  advancing  gloom  a  red 
«na  tremulous  light  at  no  considerable  distance.  "  That  must  <come,'* 
•■ud  he,  "  from  Che  hearth  of  some  shepherd  or  vine-dresser — it  wtfl  guide 
tis  to  some  hospitable  retreat  Wilt  thou  stay  here  while  I — yet  no — that 
'Would  be  to  leave  thee  to  danger." 

**  I  will  go  with  you  cheerfmly,"  said  lone :  "  open  as  the  space  seems,  it 
Is  better  than  the  treacherous  shelter  of  these  boughs."  • 

Half  leading,  half  canning  lone,  Giaucus,  accompanied  by  the  trembling 
•slave,  advanc^  towards  the  light,  which  yet  burned  blue  and  steadfastly. 
.At  lensih,  the-space  was  no  longer  open,  wild  vines  entangled  their  steps^ 
land  hid  from  them,  save  by  imjserfect  intervals,  the  guiding  beam.  But 
^faster  and  fiercer  came  the  rain,  and  the  lightning  assumed  its  most 
deadly  and  blasting  form;  they  were  still,  therefore,  impelled  onward, 
-noping  at  last,  if  the  light  eluded  them,  to  arrive  at  some  ooVXacg^^  qt  ««ni% 
fiiend^^  cavern.  The  vines  grew  more  and  more  intncaXA  — \Sci«\\^BiX'v^m 
tntirely  matched  from  them ;  but  a  narrow  path,  wWVk  ^ej  \x<A^'«nii^^ll^ 
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boor  and  pain,  guided  onl?  by  the  constant  and  long  linMing  flaabet  of 
the  stonn,  continued  to  lead  tliesi  towaida  its  direction.  The  rain  ceastd 
suddenly ;  precipitous  and  rouah  crags  of  scorched  lava  frowned  before 
them,  rendered  more  fearful  by  &e  lightning  that  illuonned  the  dark  and 
dan^rous  soil.  Sometimes  the  blaze  ling^ed  over  the  iion-gra^  heaps  ot 
fcoria,  covered  in  part  with  ancient  mosses  or  stunted  trees,  as  if  seciunff 
hi  vain  for  some  gentler  product  of  earth  more  wcMthy  of  ita  ire }  and 
•ometimes  leaving  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  scene  in  dariuieo,  the 
lightning,  broad  and  sheeted,  hung  redly  over  the  ocean,  tosaiDg  iv  ^low 
until  its  waves  seemed  glowing  into  fire ;  and  so  intense  wia  the  blaie  that 
it  brought  vividly  into  view  even  the  sharp  outline  ofthe  more  distant  wind- 
ings ot  the  bay,  from  the  eternal  Misenum,  with  its  loftj  brow,  to  the 
beautiful  Sorrentum  and  the  eiant  hills  behindL 

Our  lovers  stopped  in  perplexity  and  doubt,  when  suddenly,  as  the  daik- 
ness  that  gloomed  between  tne  fierce  flashes  of  lightning  once  more  wrapped 
them  round,  they  saw  near,  but  hish  before  them,  the  mysterious  ugbU 
Another  blaze,  in  which  heaven  and  earth  were  reddened,  made  visible  to 
them  the  whole  expanse ;  no  house  was  near,  but  just  where  they  had  be- 
held the  light,  they  thought  they  saw  in  the  recess  of  a  cavern  the  outline 
of  a  huaian  fonn.  The  darkness  once  more  returned :  the  light,  no  longer 
paled  beneath  the  fires  of  heaven,  burnt  forth  again :  they  resolved  to  ascend 
towards  it ;  they  had  to  wind  their  way  among  vast  fragments  of  stone, 
here  and  there  overhung  with  wild  bushes ;  but  they  gained  nearer  ana 
nearer  to  the  light,  and  at  length  they  stood  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  kind 
of  cavern,  apparently  formed  by  huge  splinters  of  rock  that  had  &llen 
transversely  athwart  each  other:  and  looking  into  the  ^oom,  each  drew 
back  involuntarily  with  a  superstitious  fear  and  chiU. 

A  fire  burned  in  the  far  recess  of  the  cave — and  over  it  was  a  small 
caldron ;  on  a  tall  and  thin  column  of  iron  stood  a  rude  lamp ;  over  that 
part  of  the  wall  at  the  base  of  which  burned  the  fire  hung,  in  many  rows, 
as  if  to  dry,  a  profusion  of  herbs  and  weeds.  A  fox,  couched  before  the 
fire,  gazea  upon  the  stran|;ers  with  its  bright  and  red  eye  —  its  hair  bristling 
•—and  a  low  growl  stealmg  from  between  its  teeth ;  in  the  centre  of  the 
cave  was  an  earthen  statue,  which  had  three  heads  of  a  singular  and  fan- 
tastic cast ;  they  were  formed  by  the  real  sculls  of  a  dos,  a  horse,  and  a 
boar ;  a  low  tripod  stood  before  this  wild  representation  otthe  popular  He- 
cate. 

But  it  was  not  these  appendages  and  appliances  of  the  cave  that  thrilled 
Ihe  bleed  of  those  who  gized  feanully  therem — it  was  the  face  of  its  inmate. 
Before  the  fire,  with  the  light  shining  full  upon  her  features,  sat  a  woman 
of  considerable  age.  Perhaps  in  no  country  are  there  seen  so  many  hags 
as  in  Italy — in  no  country  does  beauty  so  awfully  diange,  in  age,  to 
hideousness  the  most  appalling  and  revolting.  But  the  old  woman  now 
before  them  was  not  one  of  these  specimens  of  the  extreme  of  hunsan 
ugliness;  on  the  contrary — her  countenance  betrayed  the  remains  of  a 
regular  but  high  and  aquiline  order  of  feature ; —  with  stony  eyes  turned 
upon  them — with  a  look  that  met  and  fiiscinated  theirs -~  they  beheld  in 
that  fearful  countenance  the  very  image  of  a  corpse!  —  the  same,  the' 

glazed  and  lustreless  regard  —  the  blue  and  shrunken  lips — the  drawn  and 
oUow  jaw —  the  dead  —  lank  hair — of  a  pale  gray  —  the  livid  —  green 
— ghastly  skin  —  which  seemed  all  surely  tinged  and  tainted  by  the  grave! 
"It  is  a  dead  thing !?  said  Glaucus. 

"  Nay — it  stirs — it  is  a  ghost  or  larvoj'"  faltered  lone,  as  she  dung  to  the 
Athenian's  breast 
**  Oh,  away — away !"  -^  groaned  the  slave ;  **  it  is  the  Witch  of  Vesuvius." 
"Who  are  ye  ?''  said  a  noVlow  and  ^oaW;}  n^s^sm,   ^^  K'osi  what  do  ye 
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The  aonnif  tumble  ind  deatK-like  as  it  was-^tuidng  well  the  ooante- 
iiance  of  the  speaker— and  seeming  rather  the  voice  of  some  bodiless 
-wanderer  of  the  Styx,  than  living  mortal  —  would  have  made  lone  shrink 
back  into  the  pitiless  fury  of  the  storm  —  but  Glaucus  —  though  not  with* 
out  sonse  misgiving — drew  her  into  the  cavern: 

'*  We  are  storm-beaten  wanderers  from  the  neighbouring  city,**  said  he, 
"  and  decoyed  hither  by  yon  light,  we  crave  shelter  and  the  comfort  of  your 
hearth."  i 

As  he  sp«ke  the  fez  rose  from  the  ground,  and  advanced  towards  the 
stiangers,  showing  from  end  to  end  its  white  teeth— and  deepening  in  its     < 
=menadiig  f!W¥(L 

*'  Down,  sla^^^  said  the  witch ;  and  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  beast 
dropped  at  once,  covenng  its  face  with  its  brush,  and  keeping  only  its  quick, 
vigilant  c^  fixed  upon  the  invaders  of  its  repose.  "  Come  to  the  fire,  if  ye 
wul !"  said  she,  turning  to  Qlaueue  and  his  companions.  **  I  never  wel- 
cometlivins  thing  —  save  the  owl,  the  fox,  the  toad,  and  the  viper — so  I 
cannot  woMome  ye ;  but  ceme  to  the  fire  without  welcome  —  why  stand 
upon  form  ?" 

The  lan^ave  in  which  the  hag  addressed  them  was  a  strange  and  bar- 
barous Latin,  interlarded  with  many  words  of  some  more  rude  and  ancient 
dialect  She  did  not  stir  from  her  seat,  but  gazed  stonily  upon  them  as 
GHaneuB  now  released  lone  of  her  outer  wrapping  garments,  and  mining 
her  place  herself  on  a  log  of  wood,  which  was  the  only  other  seat  he  per- 
ceived at  hand— fanned  with  his  breath  the  embers  intQ.a  more  glowins 
flame.  The  slave,  encouraged  by  the  boldness  of  her  superiors,  divested 
bsfself  also  of  her  long|MUa,  and  crept  timorously  to  the  opposite  comer  of 
4heiiearth4 

**  We  distnrb  3rou,  I  fear,"  stfid  the  silver  voice  of  fone,  in  conciliation. 

The  witch  did  not  reply  —  she  seemed  like  one  who  has  awakened  for  a 
moment  fi?om  the  dead,  and  then  rdapsed  once  more  into  the  eternal  slum* 
ber. 

^  Tell  me,"  said  she  suddenly,  and  after  a  long  pause,  ^  are  ye  brothar 
aadsister?" 

**  No  f  sM  loae,  Unslug. 

"  Are  ye  married  ?" 

*^  Not  so ;"  replied  Glaucus. 

**  Ho,  lovers !  -^-ha — ha —  ha  !*'  and  the  sritch  laoghed  so  Joud  and  sa 
long  that  the  caverns  lanz  a^n. 

The  heart  of  lone  stood  still  at  thait  strange  mirth.  Glaueus  muttered  a 
ruid  eounterspell  to  the  omen  —  and  the  slave  turned  as  pale  as  the  cheek 
of  the  witch  herself. 

*'  Why  dost  thou  laugh  —  old  crone  V  said  Glaucos  somewhat  sternly, 
as  he  concluded  his  invocation. 

<'  Did  I  laugh  7"  said  the  hag,  absently. 

'*  She  is  in  ner  dotage,"  whispered  Glaucus ;  as  he  said  thua  he  caught 
the  glance  of  (he  hag,  who  fixed  upon  him  a  noalignant  and  vi^  gUure. 

"Thou  liest !"  said  she,  abruptly. 

**  Thon  art  an  unoourteous  welcomer,"  returned  Glaueus. 

"Hush !  provoke  her  not,  dear  Glaucus  !'*  whispered  lone. 

'".  I  will  tell  thee  why  I  Jaughed  when  i  discovered  ye  were  lovers,  "  said  tlie 
old  woman.    "  It  was  because  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the  old  and  withered  to 
ouk  upon  young  hearts  like  yours  —  and  to  know  the  time  will  come  when 
ve  will  loathe  each  other —  loatlie  —  loathe  ■»-  ha — ha  —  ha !" 

It  was  nowione*8  turn  to  pray  Against  the  un pleasing  prophecy. 

'*  DH  acertUe  vmen — the  gods  forbid  !"  snid  she,    ^^  YeX^^poos  -^ncsioaa^ 
Ihou  knowf^Bt  little  of  love,  or  thou  wouldst  know  that  it  Ti*N«t  Ci\«Xi^j»5* 

^rWasJjyoun^  once^  Xhiak  ye  ?"  returned  the  hag,  qj^ViX'j  \  *^  as^^  am\ 
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old,  and  hideoaa,  and  deathly  now  ?  Such  as  is  the  form,  so  is  the  heart** 
With  theae  words  she  aunk  again  into  a  atillneu  profounid  and  fearful,  at 
ii  the  ceaaation  of  life  itself. 

^Haat  thou  dwelt  here  long?"  said  Olaocus — after  a  pauae — feding 
uncomfortably  oppressed  beneath  a  ailenee  so  appalling. 

"Ah,long!— yes.'» 

**  It  is  but  a  drear  abode.** 

'*  Ha !  thou  mayest  well  say  that — Hell  is  beneath  ua  !**  replied  the  hag^ 
pointing  her  bony  finger  to  the  earth.  **  And  I  will  tell  thee  a  aecret — the 
dim  things  below  are  preparing  wrath  for  yeaboTe— ^yon^the  young— and 
the  thoughtless— -ana  the  beautiful.** 

*'  Thou  utterest  but  evil  words,  ill  becoming  the  hoepitaSle,*'  aaid  Glau- 
cus ;  "and  in  future  I  will  brave  the  tempest  rather  than  tfay  welcome.** 

"  Thou  wilt  do'  well.    None  should  ever  aeek  me —  aare  the  wretched  1'* 

"  And  why  the  wretched  ?'*  asked  the  Athenian. 

"  I  am  the  witch  of  the  mountain,"  replied  the  sorceress,  with  a  ghaatlr 
pin ;  "  my  trade  is  to  give  hope  to  the  nopeless ;  for  the  crossed  in  love,  I 
nave  filters ;  for  the  avaricious,  promises  of  treasure ;  for  the  malidoofl, 
potions  of  revenge :  for  the  happy  and  the  good,  I  have  only  what  life  lias 
^-  curses ! —  Trouble  me  no  more.'* 

With  this  the  grim  tenant  of  the  cave  relapsed  into  a  silence  so  obstinate 
and  sullen,  that  Ulaucua  in  vain  endeavoured  to  draw  her  into  further  con- 
versation. She  did  not  evince  by  any  alteration  of  her  locked  and  ri^ 
features  that  she  even  heard  him.  Fortunately,  however,  the  storm,  which 
was  brief  as  violent,  began  now  to  relax ;  the  rain  grew  lesa  and  less  fierce 
'—and  at  last — as  the  clouds  parted,  the  moon  burst  forth  in  the  purple 
opening  of  heaven  —  and  streamed  clear  and  full  into  that  desolate  abode; 
Never  had  she  shone  perhaps,  on  a  group  more  worthy  of  the  painter's  ait 
Tha  young — the  all-beai^tiful  lone  —  seated  by  that  rude  fire — her  lover, 
already  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  the  hag,  at  her  feet — ^azins  upward  to 
her  face,  and  whispering  sweet  wei^s — toe  pale  and  affnghted  slave  at  a 
Uttls  distance  —  and  the  ehastly  hag  resting  her  deadly  eyes  upon  themi 
yet  seemingly  serene  and  fearless  —  (for  &e  companionship  of  love  hath 
such  power)  —  were  these  beautiful  beings — thin^  of  another  sphere- 
in  that  dark  and  unholy  cavern  with  its  gloomy  quamtness  of  appertenance. 
The  fox  regarded  them  from  his  comer  with  his  keen  and  glowing  eye— 
and  as  Glaucus  now  turned  towards  the  witch  — '  he  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  just  under  her  seat,  the  bright  gaze  and  crested  head  of  a  large  snake 
—  whether  it  was  that  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  Athenian  cloak,  thrown 
over  the  shoulders  of  lone,  attracted  the  reptile's  anger  — its  crest  began  to 
filow  and  rise,  as  if  menacing  and  preparing  itself  to  spring  upon  the  Ne- 
apolitan ;  Glaucus  caught  quickly  at  one  of  the  half>bumra  logs  upon  the 
hearth  — ^and,  as  if  enraged  at  the  action,  the  snake  came  forth  from  its 
shelter,  and  with  a  loud  hiss  raised  itself  on  end  till  its  height  nearly  ap- 
poached  that  of  the  Greek. 

"  Witch  .'**  cried  Glaucus,  *^  command  thy  creature,  or  thou  wilt  see  it 
dead.'* 

**  It  has  been  despoiled  of  its  venom  !*'  said  the  witch,  aroused  at  his 
threat ;  but  ere  the  words  had  lef\  her  lip  the  snake  had  sprung  upon  Glau- 
cus :  quick  and  watchful,  the  agile  Greek  leaped  lightly  aside,  and  strucK 
■o  fell  and  dexterous  a  blow  on  the  head  of  the  snake,  that  it  fell  prostate 
and  writhing  among  the  embers  of  the  fire. 

The  hag  sprung  up  —  and  stood  confronting  Glaulfcus  with  a  face  which 

would  have  befitted  the  fiercest  of  the  Furies,  so  utterly  dire  and  wrathful 

waaits  expression — yet  even  in  horror  and  ghastliness  preserving  the  outr 

line  and  trace  of  beauty  —  and  uU.eT\y  iTC&^totcv\^^\.  c^^a.t%^  ^otesque  at 

yrJuch  the  ima^nations  of  the  ^orlU  \m\c  sovx^vX  Voa  wsvw«,^  ^^Vsrcw* 
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*  Thou  hast,"  sttid  she,  in  a  low  and  steady  Toice  — which  belied  the 
expreaaion  of  her  face,  so  mach  was  it  passionless  and  calm  —  **  thou  hast 
had  shelter  under  my  roof,  and  warmth  at  my  hearth  —  thou  hast  returned 
evil  for  good  —  thon  hast  smitten  and  haply  slain  the  thing  that  loved,  mo 
and  w-as  mine  —  nay  more  —  the  creature,  above  all  others,  consecrated  to 
gods  and  deemed  venerable  by  man*  — now  hear  thy  punishment  By  the 
moon — who  is  the  guardian  of  the  sorceress  —  by  Orcus — who  is  the 
treasurer  of  wrath—  f  curse  thee !  and  thou  art  cursed !  May  thy  love  be 
blasted  —  may  thy^  name  be  blackened  —  may  the  infemals  mark  thee 

—  may  tfay  heart  wither  and  scorch — may  thy  last  hour  recall  to  thee  the 
prophet  voice  of  the  saga  of  Vesuvius.  And  thou,"  she  added,  turning 
sharply  towaidli  lone  —  and  raising  her  right  arm  —  when  Glaucus  burst 
impetuously  on  her  speecli. 

^  Ha^  !»  cried  he^  ^  forbear !  Me  thou  hast  cursed,  and  I  commit  my* 
self  to  the  gods  —  I  defy  and  scorn  thee :  but  breathe  but  one  word  against 
yon  maiden,  and  I  will  convert  the  oath  on  thy  foul  lips  to  thy  dying  groan 

—  hewaie!" 

"  I  have  done,"  replied  the  hag —  laughing  wildly  —  "  for  in  thy  doom 
is  she  who  loves  thee  accursed.  And  not  the  less,  that  I  heard  her  lips 
breathe  thy  name,  and  know  by  what  word  to  commend  thee  to  the  demons. 
€Uaueu8  —  thou  art  doomed  !"  So  saying,  the  witch  turned  from  the  Athe* 
tOMDf  and  kneeling  down  beside  her  wounded  favourite,  which  she  dragged 
from  the  hearth,  she  turned  to  them  her  face  no  more. 

"  O  GHaucus !"  said  lone,  greatly  terrified  —  "  what  have  we  done !  — let 
m  hasten  from  this  place !  —  the  storm  has  ceased.  Qood  mistress,  forgive 
huD  —  recall  thy  words  —  he  meant  but  to  defend  himself —  accept  this 
peace-ofiering  to  unsay  the  said ;"  and  lone  stooping,  placed  her  purse  on 
the  hag's  lap. 

**  Away  I"  said  she,  bitterly  —  "  away !  The  oath  once  woven  the  fates 
mIv  can  untie  —  away  !" 

"  Come,  dearest !"  said  Glaucus,  impatiently.  "  Thinkest  thou  that 
the  gods  above  or  below  us  hear  the  impotent  ravings  of  dotage?  — 
eome!" 

Long  and  loud  rang  the  echoes  of  the  cavern  with  the  dread  laugh  of  the 
saga — she  deigned  no  further  reply. 

The  lovers  breathed  more  freely  when  thev  gained  the  open  air — yet 
die  scene  they  had  witnessed  — the  words  and  the  laughter  of  the  witch  ~> 
still  fearfully  dwelt  with  lone — and  even  Glaucus  could  not  thoroughly 
shake  off  the  impression  they  bequeathed.  The  storm  had  subsided —  save 
now  and  then  a  low  thunder  muttered  at  the  distance  anPiid  the  darker 
clouds,  or  a  momentary  flash  of  lightning  affronted  the  sovereignty  of  the 
moon.  With  some  difficulty  they  regained  the  road — where  they  /bund 
the  vehicle  already  sufficiently  repaired  for  their  departure  —  and  ttie  car^ 
mcarius,  calling  loudly  upon  Hercules,  to  tell  him  where  his  charge  had 
vanished. 

Glaucus  vainly  endeavoured  to  cheer  the  exhausted  spirits  of  lone ;  and 
scarce  less  vainly  to  recover  the  elastic  tone  of  his  own  natural  gayety. 
They  soon  arrived  before  the  gate  of  the  city ;  as  it  opened  to  them,  a  litter 
home  by  slaves  impeded  the  way. 

"  It  is  too  late  for  egress,"  cned  the  sentinel  to  the  inmate  of  the  litter. 

**  Not  so,"  vaid  a  voice,  which  the  lovers  started  to  hear ;  it  was  a  voicer 
they  well  recognised.  "  I  am  bound  to  the  villa  of  Marcus  Polybius.  I 
liiall  return  shortly.    I  am  Arbaces,  the  Egyptian." 

*  A  popular  sanctity  was  attacbea  by  the  Romans  (as  Indeed  by  'i^eiYuu^  «^«n  ^^* 
daot  people)  to  t^rpeots,  vrbich  the jr  kept  tame  in  thsir  houses,  and  otMa\x&t<AttsaA.«^ 
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The  leniples  ofhim  of  thd  gftte  were  remoTed,  end  the  GtterpMiedeloM 
beside  the  carriage  that  bore  Uie  lovers. 

"  Arbaces,  at  Uiis  hour  t — scarce  recovered  too,  metbinks,  ^-  wbUfaer  tad 
for  what  can  be  leave  the  city  7"  stud  Glaucas. 

"  Alas  r*  replied  lone,  bursting  into  tears,  '<  my  soul  feels  still  more  tad 
more  the  omen  of  evil.  Preserve  utf,  O  ye  gods !  or  at  ieast,V  she  monnw- 
ed  inly,  **  preserve  my  Glaucus !" 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LORD  or  THE  BURNINO   BELT   AND  HIS   MIMlOll  —  FATE  mOTES  HIR 
PROPHECY  IN   RED  LETTERS,  BUT   WHO  SHALL  READ  .TBBM. 

Arbaces  had  tarried  only  till  the  cessation  oi  the  tempest  allowed  him. 
under  cover  of  night,  to  seek  the  saga  of  Vesuvias.  Borne  l^  those  of 
bis  trustier  slaves  in  whom  in  all  more  secret  expeditions  be  was  aecastoBh 
ed  to  confide,  he  lay  extended  along  his  litter,  and  resigning  his  wanguim 
heart  to  the  contemplation  of  vengeance  gratified  sod  love  possessed.  The 
slaves  in  so  short  a  journey  moved  very  little  slower  than  the  ordinary  pace 
of  mules ;  and  Arbaces  soon  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  a  narrow 
path,  which  the  lovers  bad  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover ;  but  which, 
skirting  the  thick  vines,  led  at  once  to  the  habitation  of  the  witclL  Here  he 
arresteS  the  litt^ ;  and  bidding  his  slaves  conceal  themselves  andl  the  vehi- 
cle among  the  vines,  from  the  observation  of  any  diance  passenger,  be 
mounted  alone,  with  steps  still  feeble,  but  supported  by  a  long  sta$  the 
droar  and  sharp  ascent 

Not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  from  the  tranquil  heaven ;  but  the  moisture  drip- 
ped mournfully  from  the  laden  boughs  ojf  the  vine,  and  now  and  then  collect- 
ed in  tiny  pools  in  the  crevices  and  hollows  of  the  rocky  way. 

'*  Strange  passions  these  for  a  philosopher,'^  thought  Arbaces,  '*  that 
lead  one  like  me  just  new  from  the  bed  of  death,  and  lapped  even  in  health 
amid  the  roses  of  luxury,  across  such  nocturnal  paths  as  tpis  —  but  Passioo 
and  Vengeance  treading  to  their  goal  can  make  an  Elysium  of  a  Tartama.'' 
High,  clear,  and  melancholy  shone  the  moon  abo  ve  the  road  of  that  dark  ; 
wayfarer,  glassing  herself  in  every  pool  that  lay  before  him,  and  sleepiosia  '', 
shadow  alons  the  sloping  mount  He  saw  before  him  the  same  light  uat  ■ 
had  guided  the  steps  of  nis  intended  victims,  but,  no  longer  contrasted  by  \ 
the  blackened  clouds,  it  shone  less  redly  clear.  J 

He  paused,  as  at  length  he  approached  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  to  rs-  | 
cover  breath,  and  then  with  his  wonted  collected  and  stately  mien,  be  cioea-  I 
ed  the  unhallowed -threshold. 

The  fox  sprang  up  at  the  ingress  of  this  new  comer,  and  by  a  long  howl 
announced  another  visiter  to  his  mistress. 

The  witch  had  resumed  her  seat,  and  her  aspect  of  grave-like  and  grim 
repose.  By  her  feet,  upon  a  bed  of  dry  weeds  which  naif  covered  it,  lay 
the  wounded  snake ;  but  the  quick  eye  of  the  Egyptian  caught  its  sealei 
glittering  in  the  reflected  li^ht  of  the  opposite  fire,  as  it  writhed  —  now  con- 
tracting, now  lengthening  its  folds,  in  pain  and  unsated  anger. 

**  Down,  slave !"  said  the  witch,  as  before,  to  the  fox ;  and,  as  before,  As 
RDimal  dropped  to  the  ground  —  mute  but  vigilant 

"  Rise,  Servant  of  Nox  and  Erebus,"  said  Arbaces,  commandtngly,  **  a 
superior  in  thine  art  salutes  thee !  rise  and  welcome  him.** 
At  these  words  the  ha«  lufneA  Wt  ^oa  \rowv  iVve  E^tian's  towering 
i&ria  and  dark  features.  She\ooVLed\oi\o  wv^ioa^'^jxv^XLVMs^^X^ 
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'  Vdfort  her  in  his  cmental  robe,  -and  folded  arms,  and  steadfiust  and  haughty 
l>row  J  **  Who  art  thou  ?*»  she  said  at  last,  "  that  calls  himself  greater  in 

>  a.Tt  than  the  Saga  of  the  Burning  Fields,  and  the  daughter  of  the  perished 
£trurian  race  1" 

**  I  am  he,"  answered  Arbaces,  "  from  whom  all  cultivators  of  magic, 
from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  from  the  Ganged  and  the  Nile  to  the 
vales  of  Thessaly  and  the  shores  of  the  yellow  Tiber  —  have  stooped  to 
learn." 

"There  is  but  one  such  man  in  these  places,"  answered  the  witch, 
"  whom  the  men  of  the  outer  world,  unknowing  his  higher  attributes  and 
more  secret  fame,  call  Arbaces  the  Egyptian :  to  us  of  a  higher  nature  and 
deeper  knowledge,  his  rightful  appellation  is  Hermes  of  the  Burning 
Oirdle." 

"  Look  again,"  returned  Arbaces ;  "  I  am  he." 

As  he  spake  he  drew  aside  his  robe  ^^d  revealed  a  cincture  seemingly  of 
file,  that  burnt  around  his  waste,  clasped  in  the  centre  b]^  a  plate  wherein 
^ris  engraven  some  sign  apparently  vague  and  unintelligible,  but  which 
y^na  evidently  not  unknown  to  the  saga.      She  rose  hastily  and  threw  her 

'    aclfat  the  feet  of  Arbaces.    ^' I  have  eeen  then,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  of 

J   ^eep  humility,  "  the  Lord  of  the  Mighty  Girdle — vouchsafe  my  homage." 

*  **Ri»e,*»  said  the  Egyptian —  "  I  have  need  of  thee." 

'        So  saying-he  placed  himself  on  that  same  log  of  wood  on  which  lone  had 

*  tested  before,  and  motioned  to  the  witch  to  resume  her  seat 

1^         ^  Thou  sajrest,"  said  he,  as  she  obeyed,  *^  that  thou  art  a  daughter  of  the 

'i^  indent  Etrurian*  tribes ;  the  mighty  walls  of  whose  rock-built  cities  yet 

*  frown  above  the  robber  race  that  hath  seized  upon  their  ancient  reign.  . 
''  Partly  came  those  tribes  from  Greece,  partly  were  they  exiles  from  a  more 

-t^nniing  and  primeval  soil.  In  either  case  art  thou  of  Egyptian  lineage,  for 
the  Grecian  masters  of  the  aboriginal  helot  were  among  the  restless  sons 

^  of  the  Nile  banished  from  her  bosom.  Equally  then,  oh  Saga  !  art  thou  of 
lUicestors  that  swore  allegiance  to  mine  own.  By  birth  as  by  knowledge 
%rt  thou  the  subject  of  Arbaces.    Hear  me  then,  and  obey  !" 

.        The  witch  bowed  her  head. 

^        **  Whatever  art  we  possess  in  sorcery,"  continued  Arbaces,  "  we  are 

*  Sometimes  driven  to  natural  means  to  attain  our  object.    The  ringf  and  the 
'    crystal,}  the  ashes§  and  the  herbs,  ||  do  not  ^ive  unerring  divinations ;  nei- 

thier  do  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  moon  yield  even  the  possessor  of  the 


crystal,}  the  ashes§  and  the  herbs,  ||  do  not  ^ive  unerring  divinations ;  nei- 
■'    gjrdle  a  dispensation  from  the  necessity  of  employing  ever  and  anon  human 


i 


measures  for  a  human  object :  mark  me,  then ;  thou  art  deeply  skilled, 
methinks,  in  the  secrets  of  the  more  deadly  herbs ;  thou  knowest  those 
I    ivbich  arrest  life,  which  burn  and  scorch  the  soul  from  out  her  citadel,  or 
J    freeze  the  channels  of  young  blood  into  that  ice  which  no  sun  can  melt. 
}    Do  I  overrate  thy  skill  ?  speak,  and  truly !" 

"  Mighty  Hermes,  such  lore  is  indeed  mine  own.    Deign  to  look  at 

these  ghostly  and  corpse-like  features ;  they  have  waned  from  the  hues  of 

■^     life,  merely  by  watching  over  the  rank  herbs  which  sinuner  night  and  day 

^  ^  The  E;^ptian  moved  his  seat  from  so  unblest  or  so  unhealthful  a  vici- 

^.  nity,  as  the  witch  spoke. 

''It  is  well,"  said  he, ''  thou  hast  learned  that  maxim  of  all  the  deeper 

^.  knowledge  which  saith :  '  Despise  the  body  to  make  wise  the  mind.'    But 

'  to  thy  task  ;  there  cometh  to  thee  by  to-morrow's  starlight  a  vain  maiden, 

I !  seeking  of  thine  art  a  love-charm  to  fascinate  from  another  the  eyes  that 

i  should  utter  but  soft  tales  to  her  own  ;  instead  of  thy  filters,  give  the  maiden 

11        ♦  The  EtTvriaDB  (it  may  be  superfluous  to  mention)  were  ceVebtaXft^  fo^  \Jas\x  «a- 

t  AaKTvXo/tavrefa.    /  KpverroXoftavrela,     §  Te^poftavreCa.     \\  "BoravouavnlUi* 
4 — 5 
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one  of  thy  most  powerful  poisons.    Let  the  lof  er  broathe  his  rowB  to  dM 
Shades.*' 

The  witch  trembled  from  head  to  foot  ' 

"  Oh  pardon  !  pardon !  dread  master,'*  said  she,  falteiingly,  "  but  ibis  I 
dare  not<  The  law  in  these  cities  is  sharp  and  vigilant;  they  will  seize^ 
they  will  slay  me." 

"  For  what  purpose,  then,  thy  herbs  and  thy  potions,  vain  Saga?"  nid 
Arbaces,  sneerin^ly. 

The  witch  hid  her  loathsome  face  with  her  hands. 

"Oh,  years  ago !"  said  she,  in  a  voice  unlike  her  usual  tones,  soplaintiis 
was  it,  and  so  soft,  '*  I  was  not  the  thing  that  I  am  now,  —  I  loved,  I  fim- 
cied  myself  beloved/' 

"  And  what  connexion  hath  thy  love,  witch,  with  my  commands?"  nid  i 
Arbaces,  impetuously*  |; 

"  Patience,"  resumed  the  witch,  **  patience,  I  implore.    I  loved !  anotber  i: 
and  less  fair  than  I  —  yes,  by  Nemesis!  less  fair;  allured  from  me  mj  [ 
chosen.    I  was  of  that  dark  Etrurian  tribe  to  whom  most  of  all  were  koovi  t 
the  secrets  of  the  gloomier  magic.    My  mother  was  herself  a  saga;  ihe  i 
shared  the  resentment  of  her  child ;  from  her  hands  I  received  the  potion  ;. 
that  was  to  restore  me  his  love ;  and  from  her  also  the  poison  that  wisll 
destroy  my  rival.    Oh,  crush  me,  dread  walls !  my  trembling  hands !» 
took  the  vials,  my  loVer  fell  indeed  .at  my  feet ;  but,  dead  !  dead!    Siaoi 
then,  what  has  been  life  to  me  ?    I  became  suddenly  old,  I  devoted  mjwM 
to  the  sorceries  of  my  race ;  still  by  an  irresistible  impulse  I  curse  roysdfj 
with  ah  a>^ful  penance ;  still  I  seek  the  most  noxious  herbs;  still  I  cooeeol 
the  poisons ;  still  I  ima^ne  that  I  am  to  give  them  to  my  hated  rival ; 
I  pour  them  into  the  vial ;  still  I  fancy  5iat  they  shall  blast  her  beauty  d' 
the  dust ;  still  I  wake  and  see  the  quivering  body,  the  foaming  hpe,  tin 
glazing  eyes  of  ray  Aulus — ^murdered,  and  by  me." 

The  skeleton  frame  of  the  witch  shook  beneath  strong  convulsions. 

Arbaces  gazed  upon  her  with  a  curious  though  contemptuous  eye. 

*'  And  this  foul  thing  has  yet  human  emotions,"  thought  he ;  **  she 
covers  over  the  ashes  of  the  same  fire  that  consumes  Arbaces  •— sudi 
we  all !     Mystic  is  the  tie  of  those  mortal  passions  that  unite  the  greateil 
and  the  least"  ^ 

He  did  not  reply  till  she  had  somewhat  recovered  herself —  and  now  at ' 
rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  her  seat,  with  glassy  eyes,  fixed  on  the  oppa 
site  flariic,  and  large  tears  rolling  down  her  livid  cheeks. 

"  A  grieVous  tale  is  thine  in  truth,"  said  Arbaces  ;  "  but  these  ei 
are  fit  only  for  our  youth  — *  age  should  harden  our  hearts  to  all  thin, 
ourselves  —  as  every  yearad(£  a  scale  to  the  shell-fish,  so  should  eaci 
wall  and  incrust  the  heart.  Think  of  those  phrensies  no  more !  And 
listen  to  me  again !  By  the  revenge  that  was  dear  to  thee,  I  com 
thee  to  obey  mc  I  it  is  for  vengeance  that  I  seek  thee !  This  youth  wl 
I  would  swcrp  from  my  path  has  crossed  me  —  despite  my  spells ;  thi 
thing  of  purple  and  broidery  —  of  smiles  and  glances  —  soulless  and  moid* 
less  —  with  no  charm  but  that  of  beauty-— accursed  be  it!  —  this  inseot. 
-  this  Glaucus  —  1  tell  thee,  by  Orcus  and  by  Nemesis,  he  must  die !" 

And  working  himself  up  at  every  word,  the  Egyptian  — forgetful  of  !• 
debility  —  of  his  strange  companion  —  of  every  thing  but  his  own  vindic^iit 
rage,  strode,  with  large  and  rapid  steps,  the  uloomy  cavern. 

"  Glaucus  I  saidst  thou,  mighty  master  ?"  said  the  witch^  abruptly ;  andhtf 
dim  eye  glared  at  the  name  with  all  that  fierce  resentment  at  the  memoiy 
of  small  affronts  so  common  among  the  solitary  and  the  dhunned. 

*'  Aj,  so  he  is  called  ;  but  what  matters  the  name  ?     Let  it  not  beheazd 
as  that  of  a  living  man,  three  da^a  ?Tom  \\\\a  d«Afc  V 
"Ilc&r  me  I"  said  the  w'llcVi,  bxeaVAn^^iom  «t.?\vQitV\^NOT5\nXa^>a^^fc 
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18  plonged  after  this  last  sentence  of  the  Egyptian.  "  Hear  me !  I  am 
f  thing  and  thy  slave ;  spare  me !  If  I  give  to  the  maiden  thou  speakest 
that  which  would  deirtroy  the  life  of  Giaucus,  I  shall  be  surely  detected 
the  dead  ever  find  avensera.^  ^&y»  dread  man !  if  thy  visit  to  me  be 
eked  —  if  thy  hatfed  to  Giaucus  be  known  —  thou  mayst  have  need  ot 

I  archest  ma^c  to  protect  thyself  T' 

*  Ha !"  said  Arbaces,  stopping  suddenly  short  —  and  as  a  proof  of  thiit 
ndness  with  which  passion  darkens  the  eyes  even  of  the  most  acute — 
s  was  the  first  time  —  when  the  risk  that  he  himself  run  by  this  method 
vengeance  had  occurred  to  a  mind  ordinarily  wary  and  circumspect 
^  But,"  continued  the  witch,  **  if  instead  of  that  which  shall  arrest  tlie 
ut,  I  give  that  which  shall  sear  and  blast  the  brain  —  which  shall 
ike  him  who  ouafifs  it  unfit  for  the  uses  and  career  of  life  —  an  abject, 
nng,  benightea  thing — smiting  sense  to  drivelling,  youth  to  dotage— f 

II  not  th^  vengeance  be  equally  sated — thy  object  equally  attained  ?" 
"Oh,  witch !  no  lon^  the  servant,  but  the  sister  —  the  equal  of  Aibaces 
how  much  bri^ter  is  woman's  wit  even  in  vengeance  that  ours !  how 
odi  more  exquisite  than  death  is  such  a  doom !" 

**  And,"  continued  the  hag,  gloating  over  her  fell  scheme  —  *'  in  this  is  but 
tie  danger  —  for  by  ten  thousand  methods,  which  men  forbear,  to  seek, 
a  oiir  victim  become  mad.  He  may  have  been  among  the  vineel  and  seen 
Bjrmph  \*  QxHiR  vine  itself  may  have  had  the  same  effect ;  ha,  ha  f  they 
ver  inquire  too  scrupulously  into  these  matters,  in  which  the  gods  may  bie 
{ents.  And  let  the  worst  arrive — let  it  be  known  that  it  is  a  love  cmurm 
•why  madness  is  a  common  effect  of  filters  —  and  even  the  fair  she  that 
kve  its  finds  indulgence  in  the  excuse.  Mighty  Hermes,  have  I  minister- 
1  to  thee  cunniugfy?" 

''Thou  shalt  have  twenty  years  longer  date  for  this,"  returned  Arbacet, 
•^  I  irill  write  a  new  epoch  of  thy  fate  on  the  face  of  the  pale  stars  — ^o« 
nit  not  serve  in  vain  the  master  of  the  Flaming  Belt  And  here,  Saga, 
irve  thee  out,  by  these  volden  tools,  a  warmer  cdl  in  tliis  dreary  cavern — 
le  service  to  itie  shall  countervail  a  thousand  divinations  by  sieve  and 
lears  to  the  gaping  rustics."  So  saying,  he  cast  upon  the  floor  a  heavy 
use,  which  clinked  not  unmusically  to  the  ear  of  the  hag,  who  loved  the 
diuciousness  of  possessing  the  means  to  purchase  comforts  she  disdained. 
Farewell !"  said  Arbaces,  "  fail  not  —  outwatch  the  stars  in  concocting 
ly  beverage  —  thou  shalt  lord  it  over  thy  sisters  at  the  walnut-treef  when 
Mm  tellest  them  that  thy  patron  and  thy  friend  is  Hermes  the  Egyptian. 
Vmorrow  night  we  meet  again." 

He  stayed  not  to  hear  the  valediction  or  the  thanks  of  the  "witch ;  with  a 
■ek  step  he  passed  into  the  moonlit  air,  and  hastened  down  the  moun- 


The  witch,  who  followed  his  steps  to  the  threshold,  stood  long  at  the  en> 
Boce  of  the  cavern  —  gazing  fixeoly  on  his  receding  form ;  and  as  the  sad 
sooalight  streamed  upon  her  shadowy  form  and  death-like  face  emerging 
BDn  the  dismal  rocks -^  it  seemed  as  if  one  gifted  indeed  by  supematursQ 
i^;ic  had  escaped  from  the  dreary  Orcus ;  and  the  foremost  of  its  ghostly 
brag  stood  at  its  black  portals,  vainly  summoning  his  return,  or  vainly 
i|[|iin^  to  rejoin  him.  The  hag  then  slowly  re-entering  the  cave,  picked 
IMnmgly  up  the  heair  purse,  took  the  lamp  from  its  stand,  and  passing 
othe  remotest  depth  of  her  cell  —  a  black  and  abrupt  passage,  which  was 
lot  visible,  save  at  a  near  approach,  closed  round  as  it  was  with  jutting 
lad  sharp  crags,  yawned  before  her ;  she  went  several  yards  along  this 

*To  see  a  nymph  was  to  become  mad,  according  to  classic  and  po^lat  «\rp«tieCia\o^. 

tThe  celebrated  and  immemorial  rendezvous  of  the  witches,  at  tteiie^«:w\.o.  '^Xv* 
■hfed  BBipent  auscbed  to  it,  long  an  object  of  idolatry  in  those  paits,  iswi  v^o\«lXi\"| 
mt9cnuedbx  Egyptian  gup^rstitiona, 
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gloomy  path,  which  sloped  gradually  downwards,  as  if  towards  the  how( 
of  the  earth,  and,  lifting  a  stone,  deposited  her  treasure  in  a  hole  beneat 
which,  as  the  lamp  pierced  its  secrets,  seemed  already  to  contain  coins 
Tarious  yalue,  wrun^  from  the  credulity  or  gratitude  oi  her  visiters. 

*'  I  love  to  look  at  you,"  said  she,  apostrophizing  thb  moneys,  "  for  wh 
I  see  you  I  feel  that  1  am  indeed  of  power.  And  I  am  to  have  twenty  yei 
longer  life  to  increase  your  store !    O  thou  great  Hermes !" 

She  replaced  the  stone,  and  continue  her  path  onward  for  some  paci 
when  she  stopped  before  a  deep  irregular  fissure  in  the  earth.  Here  ass 
bent — strange,  rumbUn^,  hoarse,  and  distant  sounds  mi^t  be  heard ;  wh 
ever  and  anon  —  with  a  loud  and  grating  poise,  which,  to  use  a  homely  i; 
faithful  simile,  seemed  to  resemble  the  grinding  of  steel  upon  wheels— i 
lumes  of  steaming  and  dark,  smoke  issued  forth  —  and  rusned  spirally  aloi 
the  cavern. 

*'  The  shades  are  noiser  than  their  wont,*'  said  the  hag,  shaking  her  gr 
locks ;  and  looking  into  the  cavity,  she  beheld,  far  down,  glimpses  of  aloi 
streak  of  light,  intensely  bti^ darkly  red.  "Strange!**  she  said,  shrin 
ing  back  ;  "it  is  only  within  the  last  two  days  that  dull,  deep  light  ha 
been  visible —  what  can  it  portend  ?" 

The  fox,  who  had  attended  the  steps  of  his  fell  mistress,  littered  a  disn 
howl,  and  ran  cowering  back  to  the  inner  cave — a  cold  shuddering  seii 
the  ha*^  herself  at  the  cry  of  the  animal,  which,  causeless  as  it  seemed,  t 
flaperstitions  of  the  time  considered  deeply  ominous.  She  muttered  1 
placatory  charm,  and  tottered  back  into  her  cavern,  where,  amid  her  hei 
•nd  incantations,  she  prepared  to  axecute  the  orders  of  the  Egyptian. 

^*  He  called  me  dotard,*'  said  she,  as  the  smoke  curled  from  the  hissi] 
ealdron  —  "  when  the  jaws  drop  —  and  the  grinders  fall  —  and  the  hei 
scarce  beats — it  is  a  pitiable  thmg  to  dote ;  but  when,"  she  added,  witl 
■svage  and  exulting  ^in  —  "  the  young,  and  the  beautiful,  and  the  stro: 
9Cte  suddenly  smitten  mto  idiocy  -^  ah,  that  is  terrible !  Bum  flame — sii 
mer  herb — swelter  toad — I  cursed  him,  and  he  shall  be  cursed !" 

On  that  night,  and  at  the  same  hour  which  witnessed  the  dark  and  Qnh( 
interview  between  Arbaces  and  the  saga,  —  Apoecides  was  baptized. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

STENTS  PROGRESS  — THE   PLOT     THICKENS  —  THE   WEB     IS    WOVEN,    B 

THE   NET    CHANGES   HANDS. 

"And  you  have  the  courage  then,  Julia,  to  seek  the  "Witch  of  Vesnri 
ihis  evening,  in  company  too  with  that  fearful  man  ?" 

"  Why,  Nydia,"  replied  Julia,  timidly,  "  dost  thou  really  think  then 
any  thing  to  dread  ?  These  old  hags,  vnth  their  enchanted  mirrors  —  th 
trembling  sievM,  and  their  moon- gathered  herbs,  are,  I  imagine,  but  cflt 
impostors — who  have  learned,  perhaps,  nothing  but  the  very  charm 
which  I  apply  to  their  skill ;  and  which  is  drawn  but  from  the  knowle^ 
•f  the  field's  herbs  and  simples.    Wherefore  should  I  dread  7" 

"  Dost  thou  not  fear  thy  companion  ?" 

"  What,  Arbaces  ?    By  Dian,  I  never  saw  lover  more  courteous  th 
that  same  magician  *     And  were  he  not  so  dark,  he  would  be  even  hai 

Blind  as  she  was,  Nydia  Yiad  the  ^eiveXx^Vkotv  Xk^  ^\m:<<e  that  Juii 
mind  was  not  one  that  the  gaWaalneB  o^  Kxh^^i^a  vjei^X^^-^VaNsss 
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refbre^dissuaded  her  no  more :  but  nursed  ^  in  her  eicited  heart,  the 

1  increasing  desire  to  know  if  sorcery  had  indeed  a  spell  to  fascinate 

ove. 

me  ^0  with  theie,  noble  Julia,"  said  she,  at  length ;  "  my  presence 

)tection,  but  I  should  like  to  be  beside  thee  to  the  last" 

ne  offer  pleases  me  much,"  replied  the  daughter  of  Diomed.    '*  Yet 

ist  thou  contrive  it — we  may  not  return  until  late — they  will  miss 

i  is  induljg;ent,"  replied  Nydia.  "  If  thou  wilt  permit  me  to  sleep 
thy  roo^I  will  say  that  thou,  an  early  patroness  and  friend,  hast 
ne  to  pass  the  day  with  thee,  and  sing  thee  my  Thessalian  songs ; 
tesy  will  readily  grant  to  thee  so  light  a  boon." 
%  ask  for  thyself!"  said  the  haughty  Julia,  **  I  stoop  to  request  no 
rom  the  Neapolitan !" 

ilL  be  it  so ;  I  will  take  my  leave  now :  make  my  request,  which  I 
ill  be  readily  granted,  and  return  shortly/' 
so ;  and  thy  bed  shall  be  prepared  in  my  own  chamber." 
I  left  the  fair  Pompeian  with  that 

er  way  back  to  lone  she  was  met  by  the  chariot  of  Glaucus,  on 
iery  and  curveting  steeds  was  riveted  the  gaze  of  the  crowded 

ndly  stopped  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  the  flower-girl. 

}ming  as  thine  own  roses,  my  gentle  Nydia,  and  how  is  thy  fair 

?  —  recovered,  I  trust,  from  the  effects  of  the  storm," 

ive  not  seen  her  this  morning,"  answered  Nydia, "  but — " 

what?  draw  back  — the  horses  are  too  near  thee." 

f  think  you  lone  will  permit  me  to  pass  the  day  with  Julia,  the 

r  of  Diomed  —  she  wishes  it,  and  was  kind  to  me  when  I  had  few 

I  gods  bless  thji  grateful  heart !  I  will  answer  for  lone's  permi*- 

jn  I  may  stay  over  the  night  and  return  to-morrow?"  said  Nydia, 

ig  from  the  praise  she  so  little  merited. 

thou  and  fair  Julia  please.    Commend  me  to  her ;  —  and  hark  ye, 

when  thou  hearest  her  speak,  note  the  contrast  of  her  voice  with 

he  silver-toned  lone. —  VdeJ'* 

pints  entirely  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  past  night  —  his  locks 

m  the  wind — his  joyous  and  elastic  heart  bounding  with  evenr 

f  his  Parthian  steeds  —  a  very  prototype  of  his  country's  god — ^full 

and  of  love  —  Glaucus  was  borne  rapidly  to  his  mistress. 
'  while  ye  may  the  present — who  can  read  the  future ! 
le  evening  darkened,  Julia,  reclined  within  hex  litter,  which  was 
is  enoush  also  to  admit  her  blind  companion,  took  her  way  to  the 
ths  indicated  by  Arbaces :  to  her  natural  levity  of  disposition,  her 
36  brought  less  of  terror  than  of  pleasurable  excitement ;  above 

glowea  at  the  thought  of  her  coming  triumph  over  the  hated 
tan. 

ill  but  gay  group  was  collected  round  the  door  of  the  villa,  as  her 
3sed  by  it  to  the  private  entrance  of  the  baths  apportioned  to  the 

hinks,  by  this  dim  light,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders,  "  I  recognise 
3s  of  Diomed.'* 

e,  Clodius,"  said  Sallust,  "  it  is  probably  the  litter  of  his  daughter 
She  is  rich,  my  friend ;  why  dost  thou  notpro^i  thj  axultA  ^xY*^ 
y,  I  had  once  hoped  that  (riaucus  would  nave  mAsneidL  \l%t,    ^^ 
diBguiae  her  attachment ;  and  then,  as  he  gam\Aei^tee\i  ^TSfdiNr^ 

5* 
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''Thfi  sesterces  inrould  have  passed  to  thee,  wise  Clodtus ;  a  wife  is  i 
good  thing —  when  it  belongs  to  another  man !" 

"  But,"  continued  Clodius,  "  as  Glaucus  is,  I  understand,  to  wed  tht 
Neapolitan,  I  think  1  must  even  try  my  chance  wiih  the  rejected  maid. 
After  all,  the  lamp  of  Hymen  will  be  gilt,  and  t^e  vessel  will  reconcile  om 
to  the  odour  of  the  flame.  I  shall  only  protest,  my  Sallust,  against  Diomed's 
making  thee  trustee  to  his  daughter's  fortune."'*' 

"  Ha !  ha !  let  us  within,  my  commissator  ,*  the  wine  and  the  gailaodi 
wait  us." 

Dismissing  her  slaves  to  that  part  of  the  house  set  ap^rt  for  their  enteF 
tainment,  Jima  entered  the  bat&i  with  Nydia,  and  declining  the  offers  of 
the  attendants,  passed  by  a  private  door  into  the  garden  behind. 

'*  She  comes  by  appointment^  be  sure,"  said  one  of  the  slaves. 

"  What  is  that  to  thee  7"  saicl  a  superintendent,  sourly ;  "  she  pajs  for 
the  baths,  and  does  not  waste  the  saffron.  Such  appointments  are  the  best 
part  of  the  trade.  Hark  ?  do  you  not  hear  the  widow  Fulvia  clapping  her 
hands  !  run,  fool — run  I" 

Julia  and  Nydia, 

the  place  specified  

the  stars  gleamed  upon  the  statue  of  Silenus  i — the  merry  god  reclined  upon 
a  fragment  of  rock  —  the  lynx  of  Bacchus  at  his  feet  — and  over  his  mouth 
he  held  with  extended  arm  a  bunch  of  grapes — which  he  seemingly  lau^ 
ed  to  welcome,  ere  he  devoured. 

"I  see  not  the  magician,"  said  Julia, looking  round — when,  as  she 
spoke,  the  Egyptian  slowly  emerged  from  the  neighbouring  foliage,  ^d 
the  light  fell  palely  over  his  sweepmg  robes. 

"  Salve,  sweet  maiden !  but  ha !  whom  hast  thou  here  ?  we  must  have 
no  companions !" 

"  It  is  but  the  blind  flower-girl,  wise  magician,"  replied  Julia,  "  herself  a 
Thessalian." 

"  Oh !  Nydia !"  said  the  Egyptian,  "  I  know  hir  well." 

Nydia  drew  back  and  shuddered. 

''Thou  hast  been  at  my  house,  methinks!"  said  he,  approaching  his 
voice  to  Nydia's  ear;  "thou  knowest  the  oath!  —  silence  and  secrecy, 
now  as  then,  or  beware !" 

"Yet,"  he  added,  musingly  to  himself,  " why  confide  more  than  is  nfr 
cessary,  even  in  the  blind?  —  Julia,  canst  thou  trust  thyself  alone  with 
me  ?    Believe  me,  the  mamcian  is  less  formidable  than  he  seems." 

As  he  spoke,  he  gently  drew  Julia  aside. 

"  The  witch  loves  not  many  visiters  at  once,"  said  be ;  "  leave  Nydia 
here  till  your  return ;  she  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  us :  and,  for  protection 
-^your  own  beauty  suffices  —your  own  beauty  and  your  own  rank  —  yes, 
Julia,  I  know  thy  name  and  birth.  Come !  trust  thyself  with  me,  fair  rival 
of  the  youngest  of  the  Naiads  I" 

The  vain  Julia  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  easily  affrighted;  she  was 
moved  by  the  flattery  of  Arbaces,  and  she  readily  consented  to  sufler  Nydia 
to  await  her  return  ;  nor  did  Nydia  press  her  presence.  At  the  sound  d 
the  Egyptian's  voice,  all  her  terror  of  him  seemed  to  return ;  she  felt  a 
sentiment  of  pleasure  at  learning  she  was  not  to  travel  in  his  companion^ 
ship. 

She  returned  to  the  house,  and  in  one  of  the  private  chambers  waited  theii 
return.  Many  and  bitter  were  the  thoughts  of  this  wild  girl  as  she  sat 
there  in  her  eternal  darkness.    She  thought  of  her  own  desolate  fate,  far 

*  It  was  an  ancient  Roman  law,  that  no  one  ehould  make  a  woman  his  heir.    This 
is  w  WM  evaded  by  the  parent's  aastgrntv^  \i\b  fon-asve  \.o  aLfiiend  in  trust  for  his  daitfhter ; 
iut  the  trustee  might  keep  it  tf  Yie  \ik^4.   T\vft  \v«  Yv«A,\\K>Hi«H«t,ii^«sv  \nsaaiaaa«^ 
ififore  the  da(e  of  this  story. 
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Snm  her  native  land,  fiir  from  the  bland  cares  that  once  assuaaed  the  April 
lorrows  of  childhood ;  deprived  of  the  light  of  day^  with  none  out  Strang^ 
lo  snide  her  steps — accursed  by  the  one  soft  feelms  of  her  heart — loving 
ind  without  bopi,  save  the  dim  and  unholy  ray  whidi  shot  across  her  mina 
18  her  Thessahan  fancies  questioned  of  the  force  of  spells  and  the  gifts  ot 
tnaffic! 

Nature  had  sown  in  the  heart  of  this  poor  girl  the  seeds  of  virtue  never 
iestined  to  ripen.  The  lessons  of  adversity  are  not  always  salutary — 
iometimes  they  soften  and  amend,  but  as  often  they  indurate  and  per- 
rert  If  we  consider  ourselves  more  harshly  treated  by  fate  than  those 
ux>und  us,  and  do  not  acknowledge  in  our  own  deeds  the  equity  of  the 
leverity,  we  become  too  apt  to  deem  the  world  our  enemy,  to  case  our- 
lelves  in  defiance,  to  wrestle  against  our  iofln  self,  and  to  indulge  the 
larker  passions  which  are  so  easily  fermented  by  the  sense  of  injustice. 
3old  earl^  into  slavery — sentenced  to  a  sordid  task-master — exchanging 
ler  situation,  only  yet  more  to  imbitter  her  lot,  the  kindlier  feeling, —  natu- 
nlly  profuse  in  the  breast  of  Nydia,  were  nipped  and  blighted.  Her  sense 
if  ngnt  and  wrons  was  confused  by  a  passion  to  which  she  had  so  madly 
lorrendered  herself;  and  the  same  intense  and  tragic  emotions  which  we 
read  of  in  the  women  of  the  classic  age  —  a  Myrrha  —  a  Medea —  which 
Imrricd  and  swept  away  the  whole  soul  when  once  delivered  to  love  —  ruled, 
lod  rioted  in,  her  breast 

Time  passed ;  a  li^ht  step  entered  the  chamber  where  Nydia  yet  indulge 
9d  her  gloomy  meditations. 

"OSiankcd  be  the  immortal  gods!"  said  Julia,  "I  have  returned,  I 
bave  left  that  terrible  cavern :  come,  Nydia !  let  us  away  forthwith  !** 

It  was  not  till  they  were  seated  in  the  litter,  that  Julia  again  spoke. 

'*0h !"  said  she,  tremblingly,  "  such  a  scene !  such  fearful  incantations  f 
ind  the  dead  face  of  the  hag !  but,  let  us  talk  not  of  it !  I  have  obtained  the 
potion  —  she  pledges  its  enect  My  rival  shall  be  suddenly  indifferent  to 
ois  eye  ;  and  I,  I  alone,  the  idol  of  Grlaucus !" 

**  Glaucus !"  exclaimed  Nydia. 

"  Ay !  I  told  thee,  girl,  at  first,  that  it  was  noi  the  Athenian  whom  I 
loved  —  but  I  see  now  that  I  may  trust  thee  wholly — it  u  the  beautiful 
Greek !" 

What  then  were  Nydia's  emotions !  she  had  connived,  she  had  assisted 
in  tearing  Glaucus  from  lone ;  but  only  to  transfer,  by  all  the  power  ot 
aiagic,  his  affections  yet  more  hopelessly  to  another.  Her  heart  swelled 
ilmost  to  sufibcation  —  she  gasped  for  breath — in  the  darkness  of  the  ve- 
bicle,  Julia  did  not  perceive  the  a/^itation  of  her  compamon ;  she  went  on 
rapidly  dilating  on  the  promisea  efiect  of  her  acquisition,  and  on  her 
ip^roaching  triumph  over  lone,  every  now  and  then  abruptly  di^essing  to 
the  horror  of  the  scene  she  had  quitted  —  the  unmoved  mien  of  Arbaces^ 
uid  his  authority  over  the  dreadful  saga. 

Meanwhile,  Nydia  recovered  her  self-possession;  a  thought  flashed 
icross  her ;  she  slept  in  the  chamber  of  Julia — she  might  possess  herselt 
>f  the  potion. 

They  arrived  at  the  house  of  Diomed,  and  descended  to  Julia's  apart- 
nent,  where  the  night's  repast  awaited  them. 

"Drink,  Nydia,  thou  must  be  cold;  the  air  was  chill  to-night;  as  foe 
ae  my  veins  are  yet  ice." 

And  Julia  unhesitatingly  quaffed  deep  draughts  of  the  spiced  wine. 

''Thou  hast  the  potion,"  said  Nydia;  '*  let  me  hold  itm  nty  faands — 
low  small  the  vial  is !  of  what  colour  is  the  draught  ?" 

''Clear  as  ajstaJ,"  replied  Julidf  as  she  retook  the {iXleT  ;  ^^  l^voraL^ov^^^sX 
^  tell  ii  £oin  this  water'    The  witch,  a^suxei^  me  it  is  tas^Xooa.    ^traSk 
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thoush  the  vial,  it  suffices  for  a  life's  fidelity :  it  is  to  be  poured  into  uxj  u 

liquid :  and  Glaucus  will  only  know  what  he  has  quafied  by  the  efi^t**     ^ 

"  Exactly  like  this  water  in  appearance  ?"  ' 

^*  Yes,  sparkling  and  oolourless  as  this.    How  bright  it  eeems !  it  is  as  '< 

the  very  essence  ^moonlit  dews.    Bright  thing  I  how  thou  shineet  on  my  ^ 

hopes  through  thy  crystal  vase !"  s 

''  And  how  is  it  sealed  ?" 

**  But  by  one  little  stopper — withdraw  it  now -^  the  draught  gives  no  2 
odour.  Strange,  that  that  which  speaks  to  neither  sense,  should  thus  d 
conunand  all  !**  < 

"  Is  the  eflfect  instantaneous  ?" 

**  Usually  —  but  sometimes  it  remains  dormant  for  a  few  hours." 
**  O  how  sweet  this  perfume !"  said  Nydia,  suddenly  as  she  took  tip  a 
small  bottle  on  the  table,  and  bent  over  its  fragrant  contents. 
V  ''Thinkest  thou  so?  the  bottle  is  set  with  gems  of  some  value — thou 

wouldst  not  have  the  bracelet  yester  mom  —  wilt  thou  take  the  bottle  ?" 

"  It  ought  to  be  such  perfumes  as  these  that  should  remind  one  wbo 
cannpt  see  of  the  generous  Julia. — If  thebottie  be  not  too  costly — " 
"  Oh !  I  have  a  thousand  costlier  ones ;  take  it,  child  !** 
Nydia  bowed  her  gratitude,  and  placed  the  bottle  in  her  vest 
"  And  the  draught  would  be  equally  efficacious  whoever  administers  it?** 
*'lf  the  most  mdeous  hag  beneath  the  sun  bestowed  it,  such  is  its 
asserted  virtue,  that  Glaucus  would  deem  her  beautiful,  and  none  but  her !" 
Julia,  wanned  by  wine  and  the  reaction  of  her  spirits,  was  now  all  ani- 
mation and  delight  j  she  laughed  loud,  and  talked  on  a  hundred  matters  — 
nor  was  it  till  the  night  had  advanced  far  towards  morning  that  she  sum* 
moned  her  slaves  and  undressed. 

When  they  were  dismissed,  she  said  to  Nydia— 
"I  will  not  suffer  this  holy  draught  to  quit  my  presence  till  the  hour 
oomes  for  its  use.    Lie  under  my  pillow,  bright  spirit,  and  give  me  happy 
dreams !" 

So  saying,  she  placed  the  potion  under  her  pillow. — Nydia's  heart  heat 
violently. 

"  Wny  dost  thou  drink  that  unmixed  water,  Nydia?  take  the  wine  by 
its  side." 

"  I  am  fevered,"  replied  the  blind  girl,  "and  the  water  cools  me — I  will 
place  this  bottle  by  my  bedside,  it  refreshes  in  these  summer  nights,  when 
the  dews  of  sleep  fall  not  on  our  lips.    Fair  Julia,  I  must  leave  thee  very 
early — so  lone  bids  —  perhaps  before  thou  art  awake:  accept,  therefor^ 
now,  my  congratulations." 
"  Thanks  —  when  next  we  meet,  you  may  find  Glaucus  at  my  feet" 
They  had  retired  to  their  couches,  and  Julia,  worn  out  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  soon  slept ;  but  anxious  and  burning  thoughts  rolled  over 
the  mind  of  the  wakeful  Thessalian.    She  listened  to  the  calm  breathing  ef 
Julia,  and  her  ear,  accustomed  to  the  finest  shades  of  sound,  speedily  as* 
Bured  her  of  the  deep  slumber  of  her  companion. 
"  Now,  befriend  me,  Venus !"  said  she,  softly. 

She  rose  gently,  and  poured  the  perfume  from  the  ^ft  of  Julia  upon  the 
marble  floor  —  she  rinsed  it  several  times  carefully  with  the  water  tnat  was 
beside  her,  and  then  easily  finding  the  bed  of  Julia  (for  night  to  her  was  as 
day),  %he  pressed  her  trembling  hand  under  the  pillow  and  seized  the  po- 
tion.   Julia  stirred  not,  her  breath  regularly  fanned  the  burning  cheek  ot 
the  blind  girl    Nydia  then  opening  the  vial,  poured  its  contents  into  the 
bottle,  which  easily  contained  them ;  and  then,  refilling  the  former  reservoir 
of  the  potion  with  that  limpid  water  w\)ic^  3\!^\i^^«A«vnc^W  it  eoresem- 
bled,  she  once  more  placed  the  v\a\  iti  its  ^otmct  ^*r».   ^sa  ^«ii  tN^ 
^a/o  to  lier  couch,  and  waited,  with  w\iaXX\io\x^\A\  ^«k^%.'frBak^4«^. 
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The  sun  had  xisen — Julia  slept  still — Ny dia  noiselessly  dressed  herself^ 
|;>lac€Ml  her  treasure  carefully  in  her  vest,  took  up  her  staff,  and  hastened  to 
<juit  the  house.  ^ 

The  porter,  Medon,  saluted  her  kindly  as  she  descended  the  steps  that 
led  to  the  street ;  she  heard  him  not,  her  mind  was  confused  and  lost  in  the 
'^rhirl  of  tumultuous  thought,  —  each  thought  a  passion.  She  felt  the  pure 
morning  air  upon  her  cheek,  but  it  cooled  not  her  scorching  veins. 

"  Glaucus,'*  she  murmured,  "  all  the  love  charms  of  the  wildest  ma^c 
^ould  not  make  thee  love  me  as  I  love  thee —  lone !  —  ah,  away  hesita- 
ten !  away  remorse !  Glaucus,  my  fate  is  in  thy  smile,  and  thine !  O  hope  t 
O  joy !  O  transport!  —  thy  fate  is  in  these  hands !" 


BOOK  IV.     . 

"Philtra  nocent  animis,  vimque  furoris  habent."— Otid« 


^  ?  CHAPTER  I. 

mirLECTIONS  dA  the  zeal  of  the  EARLT  christians  —  TWO  MEtf. 
COME  TO  A  PERILOUS  RESOLVE  —  WALLS  HAVE  EARS — PARTICULAELT 
ilACRED    walls! 

Whoever  regards  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  will  perceive  how 
necessary  to  its  triumph  was  that  fierce  spirit  of  zeal,  which,  fearing  nb 
danger,  accepting  no  compromise,  inspired  its  champions  and  sustain^  its 
martyrs.  In  a  dominant  church  the  genius  of  intolerance  betrays  its  cause ; 
— in  a  weak  and  a  persecuted  church  the  same  genius  mainly  supports.  It 
was  necessary  to  scorn — to  loathe — to  abhor  the  creeds  oi  other  men,  in 


doctrine,  and  to  encourage  him  to  the  sacred  and  perilous  chivalry  of  con- 
verting the  polytheist  and  the  heathen.  The  sectarian  sternness  which 
confined  virtue  and  heaven  to  a  chosen  few,  which  saw  demons  in  other 
gods,  and  the  penalties  of  hell  in  another  religion — made  the  believer  natu- 
ndly  anxious  to  convert  all  to  whom  he  felt  the  ties  of  human  affection  ; 
and  the  circle  thus  traced  by  benevolence  to  man,  was  yet  more  widened 
by  a  desire  for  the  glory  of  God.  It  was  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian 
futh  that  the  Christian  boldly  forced  his  tenets  upon  the  skepticism  of  some,, 
the  repugnance  of  others,  the  sage  contempt  of^  the  philosopher,  the  pious 
shudder  of  the  people ; — his  very  intolerance  supphed  him  with  his  Attest 
instruments  of  success ;  and  the  soft  heathen  began  at  last  to  imagine  there 
must  indeed  be  something  holy  in  a  zeal  wholly  foreign  to  his  experience, 
wluch  stopped  at  no  obstacle,  dreaded  no  danger,  and  even  at  the  torture 
or  on  the  scaffold,  referred  a  dispute  far  other  than  the  calm  differences  of 
irpeculative  philosophy,  to  the  tnbunal  of  an  Eternal  Jud^e.  It  was  ^us 
mi  the  same  fervour  which  made  the  Christian  of  the  middle  age  a  bigot 
without  mercj^  made  the  Christian  of  the  early  daya  a.\ieio  vi\^<csa\^««t^ 
Of  these  more  £ery,  daring,  and  earnest  natuies,  iioV.  KJoa  V»sX  ^:AwcX 
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was  Olinthus.  No  sooner  had  Apsecides  been  received  by  the  ntesol  bap- 
tism into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  than  the  Nazarene  hastened  to  make 
him  conscious  of  Xhe  impossibility  to  retain  the  office  and  robes  of  {mest- 
bood.  He  could  not,  it  was  evident,  profess  to  worship  God,  and  continae 
even  outwardly  to  honour  the  idolatrous  altars  of  the  fiend. 

Nor  was  this  ail ;  the  sanguine  and  impetuous  mind  of  Olinthus  beheld 
in  the  power  of  Apaecides,  the  means  of  divulging  to  the  deluded  people 
the  juggling  mysteries  of  the  oracular  Isis.  He  thought  Heaven  had  sent 
this  instrument  of  its  design  in  order  to  disabuse  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  and* 
prepare  the  way,  perchance,  for  the  conversion  of  a  whole  ci^.  He  did 
not  hesitate  then  to  appeal  to  all  Uie  new-kindled  enthusiasm  or  Apaecides, 
to  arouse  his  courage  and  to  stimulate  his  zeal.  They  met  according  to 
pi*evious  agreement,  the  evening  after  the  baptism  of  Apaecides,  in  the  grove 
of  Cybele,  which  we  have  before  described. 

"  At  the  next  solemn  consultation  of  the  oracle,'*  said  Olinthus,  as  be 
proceeded  in  the  warmth  of  his  address,  "advance  yourself  to  the  railing, 
proclaim  aloud  to  the  people  the  deception  they  endure — invite  them  to 
enter,  to  be  themselves  the  witness  of  the  gross  but  artful  mechanism  of 
imposture  thou  hast  described  to  me.  Fear  not — the  Lord  who  protected 
Daniel  shall  protect  thee;  we,  the  community  of  Christians,  wiH  be  among 
the  crowd ;  we  will  urge  on  the  shrinking,  and  in  the  first  flush  of  the  popu- 
lar indignation  and  shame,  I  myself,  upon  those  very  altars,  will  plant  the 
palm  branch  typical  of  the  gospel — and  to  my  tongue  shall  descend  the 
rushing  Spirit  01  the  living  God." 

Heated  and  excited  as  he  was,  this  suggestion  was  not  unpleasing  to 
Apescides.  He  was  rejoiced  at  so  early  an  opportunity  of  distinguisSng 
his  faith  in  his  new  sect,  and  to  hia  houer  feehngs  were  added  those  of  a 
vindictive  loathing  at  the  imposition  He  had  himself  sufi^ed,  and  a  desire 
to  avenge  it.  In  that  sanguine  and  elastic  over6oiin<{  of  obstacles,  (a  neces- 
sary blindness  to  all  who  undertake  venturous  and  lofly  actions,)  neither 
Olinthus  nor  the  proselyte  perceived  all  the  difficulties  to  the  success  of 
their  scheme,  whicn  might  be  found  in  the  reverent  superstition  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  who  would  probably  be  loath,  before  the  sacred  altars  of 
the  great  Egyptian  goddess,  to  betieve  even  the  testimony  of  her  priest 
against  her  power. 

Apaecides  then  assented  to  this  proposal  with  a  readiness  which  delisted 
Olinthus.  They  parted  with  the  understanding  that  Olinthus  shoula  con- 
fer with  the  more  important  of  his  Christian  brethren  on  this  great  enter- 
prbe,  should  receive  their  advice  and  the  assurances  of  their  support  on  the 
eventful  day.  It  so  chanced  that  one  of  the  festivals  of  Isis  was  to  be  held 
on  the  second  dav  afler  this  conference.  The  festival  proffered  a  ready 
occasion  for  the  design.  They  appointed  to  meet  once  more  on  the  next 
evening  at  the  same  spot  And  in  that  m&ting  was  finally  to  be  settled 
the  order  and  details  of  the  disclosure  for  the  following  day. 

It  happened  that  the  latter  part  of  this  conference  had  been  held  near  the 
Sacellum,  or  small  chapel,  which  I  have  described  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
work,  and  so  soon  as  tne  forms  of  the  Christian  and  the  priest  had  disap- 
peared from  the  grove,  a  dark  and  ungainly  figure  emerged  from  behind  the 
chapel. 

"I  have  tracked  you  with  some  effect,  my  brother  flamen,^  said  thf 
eavesdropper,  "  jrou,  the  priest  of  Isis,  have  not  for  mere  idle  discussioD 
conferred  with  this  gloomy  Christian.  Alas !  that  I  could  not  hear  all  your 
precious  plot :  Enough !  I  find,  at  least,  that  you  meditate  revealing  the 
sacred  mysteries,  and  that  to-morrow  you  meet  again  at  this  place,  to  plan 
the  how  and  the  when.  May  Osiris  sharpen  my  ears  then,  to  detect  tfas 
whole  of  your  unheard-of  audacity.  'W\\eTi\>a«?jfc  VearcweA  xsM^te^  I  most 
confer  at  ooce  with  Arbaces,    We  w'i\\  ^Tv»\xa.\ft  ^wv,  i«^  «ws«v^^^^^«5^^ 
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Junk  yoonelTes.    At  present,  my  breast  is  a  locked  treasmy  of  your 

saying,  Calenos,  for  it  was  he,  wrapped  his  robe  round  him,  and 
e  thoaglitfully  homeward. 


CHAPTER  11. 

iSSIC  BOST,   COOK,  AND  KITCHEN  —  APJBCIOE8   SEEKS  IONK-<-THKIE 

CONVERSATION. 

was  then  the  day  for  Diomed's  banquet  to  the  most  select  of  his  friends, 
graceful  Glaucus,  the  beautiful  lone,  the  official  Pansa,  the  hi^bpm 
us,  the  immortal  Fulvius,  the  exquisite  Lepidus,  the  epicureSallusL 
not  the  only  honourers  of  his  festival.  He  expected  also  an  invafid 
or  from  Rome,  (a  man  of  considerable  repute  and  favour  at  court,)  and 
at  warrior  from  Herculaneum,  who  had  fought  with  Titus  against  the 
,  and  having  enriched  himself  prodigiously  in  the  wars,  was  always 
tj  his  friends  that  his  country  was  eternally  indebted  to  his  disinter- 
exertions !  The  party,  however,  extended  to  a  yet  greater  number : 
ilthough,  critically  speaking,  it  was  at  one  time  thought  inelegant 
\g  the  Romans  to  entertain  less  than  three  or  more  than  nine  at  Siflir 
nets,  yet  this  rule  was  easily  disregarded  by  the  ostentatious.  And 
ne  told,  indeed,  in  history,  that  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  enter* 
rs  usually  feasted  a  select  party  of  three  hundred.  Diomed,  however, 
modest,  contented  himself  with  doubling  the  number  of  the  muses* 
[>ar^  consisted  of  eighteen,  no  unfashionable  number  in  the  present 

**  The  more  the  merrier,*'  says  the  proverb  —  for  my  part,  at  a  dinnei 
e  always  found  it  exactly  the  reverse ! 

was  the  rooming  of  Diomed*s  banquet,  and  Diomed  himself,  thou^ 
■eatly  affected  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  retained  enough  of  his 
intile  experience  to  know  that  a  master's  eyes  make  a  ready  servant* 
rdingly,  with  his  tunic  ungirdled  on  his  portly  stomach,  his  easy  slip- 
)n  his  feet,  and  a  small  wand  in  his  hand,  whereby  he  now  directed 
aze,  and  now  corrected  the  back,  of  some  duller  menial,  he  went  from 
bfer  to  chamber  of  his  costly  villa. 

!  did  not  disdain  even  a  visit  to  that  sacred  apartment,  in  which  the 
s  of  the  festival  prepare  their  offerings.  On  entering  the  kitchen,  hia 
vere  agreeably  stunned  by  the  noise  of  dishes  and  pans,  of  oaths  and 
lands.  Small  as  this  indispensable  chamber  seems  to  have  been  in 
i  houses  of  Pompeii,  it  was  nevertheless  usually  fitted  up  with  all  that 
ing  variety  of  stoves  and  shapes,  stewpans  and  saucepans,  cutters  and 
Is,  without  which  a  cook  of  spirit,  no.  matter  whether  he  be  an  ancient 
Qodern,  declares  it  utterly  impossible  that  he  can  give  you  any  thing 
.    And  as  fuel  was  then,  as  now,  dear  and  scarce  in  those  regions, 

seems  to  have  been  the  dexterity  exercised  in  preparing  as  many 
!  as  possible  with  as  little  fire.    An  admirable  contrivance  of  thui  / 
9  may  be  still  seen  in  the  Neapolitan  Museum,  viz.  a  portable  kitchen, 
the  size  of  a  folio  volume,  containing  stoves  for  four  plats,  and  an  ap* 
js  for  heating  water  or  other  beverages.    It  would  be  an  excellent 
idage  to  our  modem  cheap  libraries,  containing  as  much  food  ^ox  \b&. 
as  they  do  for  the  mind — w^h  this  difference,  yovi  nto\]\<^  «^viS»j> 
recur  to  the  first  work  much  more  frequently  l\».ti  yoM'swoxjXi^^Vk^SQa 
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Acroflfl  the  small  kitchen  flitted  many  forms  which  the  qmck  eye  of  tli9 
master  did  not  recognise. 

"Oh!  oh!"  grumbled  he  to  himself,  "  that  cursed  Consrio  hath  invited 
a  whole  lotion  of  cooks  to  assist  him.  They  won*t  serve  for  nothing,  tnA 
this  is  another  item  in  the  total  of  my  day's  expenses.  By  Bacchus!  tbiice 
lucky  shall  I  be  if  the  slaves  do  not  help  themselves  to  some  of  the  drink- 
ing vessels  —  ready,  alas !  are  their  hands,  capacious  are  their  tunics— 
tne  misenim  /" 

The  cooks,  however,  worked  on,  seemingly  heedless  of  the  apparition  of 
Diomed. 

"Ho,  Euclio,  your  egg  pan !  What,  is  this  the  largest?  it  only  hofcfa 
thirtythree  eggs :  in  the  houses  /  usually  serve,  the  smnlest  egg  pan  boldi 
fifty,  if  need  Be!" 

"The  unconscionable  ro^ue,*'  thought  Diomed,  "  he  talks  of  eggs  as  if 
they  were  a  sesterce  a  hundred !" 

*'6y  Mercury,"  cried  a  pert  little  culinary  disciple,  scarce  m  his  novid 
ate,  "who  ever  saw  such  antique  sweetmeat  shapes  as  these !  —  it  is  in' 
possible  to  do  credit  to  one's  art  with  such  rude  materials.  Why  Sallasl!^ 
commonest  sweetmeat  shape  represents  the  whole  siege  of  Troy ;  He(^ 
and  Paris,  and  Helen,  ^-  with  httle  Astyanax  and  the  Wooden  Horse  into 
the  bargain !" 

"  Silence,  fool !"  said  Congrio,  the  cook  of  the  house,  who  seemed  l» 
leave  the  chief  part  of  the  battle  to  his  allies;  "my  master,  Diomed—* 
not  one  of  those  expensive  good-for-naughts,  who  must  have  the  last  fuh* 
ion,  cost  what  it  will." 

"  Thou  liest,  base  slave !"  cried  Diomed,  in  a  great  passion,  "  and  thflj 
costest  me  already  enough  to  have  ruined  LucuUus  himself — oomeoitfl| 
thy  den,  I  want  to  talk  to  thee." 

The  slave,  with  a  sly  wink  at  his  confederates,  obeyed  the  command.    ' 

"Man  of  three  letters,"'*'  said  Diomed,  with  a  face  of  solemn  angMM 
"  how  didst  thou  dare  to  invite  all  those  rascals  into  my  house? — I  Mlj 
thief  written  in  every  line  of  their  faces." 

"  Yet  I  assure  you,  master,  that  they  are  men  of  most  respectable  char- 
acter —  the  best  cooks  of  the  place — it  is  a  great  favour  to  get  them:  — 
but  for  my  sake  —  " 

"  Thy  sake !  unhappy  Congrio,"  interrupted  Diomed ;  "  and  by  whit 
purloined  moneys  of  mine  —  by  what. reserved  filchings  from  marketing-ii 
by  what  goodly  meats  converted  into  grease,  and  sold  in  the  suburbs—' 
by  what  raise  charges  for  bronzes  marred,  and  earthenware  broken  — hart 
thou  been  enabled  to  make  them  serve  thee  for  thy  sake  ?"  ^ 

"  Nay,  master,  do  not  impeach  my  honesty.  —  May  the  gods  desert  ■■ 
if-"  . 

"  Swear  not !"  again  interrupted  the  choleric  Diomed,  "  for  then  the  gov 
will  smite  thee  for  a  perjurer,  and  I  shall  lose  my  cook  on  the  eveof  diwut 
But  enough  of  tiiis  at  present  —  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  thy  ill-favoured  a* 
sistants  —  and  tell  me  no  tales  to-morrow  of  vases  broken  and  cups  min- 
culously  vanished,  or  thy  whole  back  shall  be  one  pain  — and  haritthee! 
thou  hast  made  me  pay  for  those  Phrygian  attagens  f  —  enou^rh,  per  He«l^ 
to  have  feasted  a  sober  man  for  a  year  together  —  see  that  they  be  notoi*| 
iota  overroasted.    The  last  time,  O  Congrio,  that  I  gave  a  banquet  to<^ 
friends,  when  thy  vanity  didst  so  boldly  undertake  the  becoming  •PPJJ*'? 
ance  of  a  Melian  crane  —  thou  knowest  it  came  up  like  a  stone  from  -^EtoS'^ 
—  as  if  all  the  fires  of  Phlegethon  had  been  scorching  out  its  jukes.  Bt. 

♦  The  common  wUty  objurgation,  from  the  irlliteral  word  "  fur"  (ihfeO-  ^ 

t  The  auagen  of  PUrygia  or  Ionia  (the  bird  tiius  anglicised  in  the  plural)  ^**['*" 

in  peculiar  esteem  by  the  Romans — *'  Attagen  carnis  suavissimaa"— (Athtn.B*"* 

cap.  J3  ac  9.)    It  was  a  little  bigger  than  a  partridge. 
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modest  this  time,  Congrio  —  wary  and  modest.  Modesty  is  the  nurse  of 
great  actions ;  and  in  all  other  things,  ad  in  this,  if  thou  wilt  not  spare. thy 
master's  purse,  at  least  consult  thy  master's  glory.** 

**  There  shall  not  t>e  such  a  caena  seen  at  Pompeii  since  the  days  of  Her* 
cules."  ■ 

"  SofUy — sonfy  —  thy  cursed  boasting  again.  But,  I  say,  Congiio,  you 
komummcuhu  —  you  pigmy  assailant  of  my  cranes  —  yon  pertptongued 
neo[^yte  of  the  kitchen  —  was  there  aught  but  insolence  on  his  tongue 
when  be  maligned  the  comeliness  of  my  sweetmeat  shapes  7  1  would  not 
be  out  of  the  fashion,  Congrio.'' 

"It  is  but  the  custom  of  us  cooks,"  replied  Congrio, gravely,  "  toundei- 
value  our  tools  in  order  to  increase  the  effect  of  our  art  The  sweetmeat 
shape  is  a  fair  shape,  and  a  lovely ;  but  I  would  recommend  my  master,  at 
the  first  occasion,  to  purchase  some  new  ones  of  a — " 

**  That  will  suffice,"  exclaimed  Diomed,  who  seemed  resolved  never  to 
allow  his  slave  to  finish  his  sentences,  "  now  resume  thy  charge  —  shine — 
eelipse  thyself —  let  men  envy  Diomed  his  cook  — let  the  ^ves  of  Pompeii 
style' thee  Congrio  the  Great?  Go  —  yet  stay  —  thou  hast  not  spent  all  the 
BKNieys  I  gave  thee  for  the  marketing." 

**AU  !**  —  alas !  the  nightingales'  tongues,  and  the  Roman  tomacula,*  and 
the  oysters  from  Britain,  and  sundry  other  things,  too  numerous  now  to  re» « 
tile,  are  yet  left  unpaid  for :  but  what  matter  —  every  one  trusts  the  ^c1A» 
maikus  f  of  Diomi^  the  wealthy !'»' 

^0!  unconscionable  prodigal  —  what  waste !  —  what  profusion  I  —  I  am 
nned  —  but  go,  hasten  —  mspect! — taste  1  —  perform!  —  surpass  thy- 
«lf !  Let  the  Roman  senator  not  despise  the  poor  Pompeian.  Awaj, 
•Uivo !  — and  remember  the  Phrygian  attagens." 

The  chief  disappeared  within'  his  natural  domain,  and  Diomed  rolled 
iMck  his  portly  presence  to  the  more  couHly  chambers.  All  was  to  his  lik- 
iag —  the  flowers  were  fresh  —  the  fountains  played  briskly —  the  Mosaic 
pavements  were  smooth  as  mirrors. 

**  Where  is  my  daughter  Julia  ?"  he  asked. 

**  At  the  bath." 

"  Ah !  that  reminds  me  —  tune  wanes  —  and  I  must  bathe  also.'* 

Oar  story  returns  to  Apscides.  On  awaking  that  day  from  the  broken 
lad  feverish  sleep  which  had  followed  his  adoption  of  a  faith  so  stiikingiy 
md  sternly  at  variance  with  that  in  which  his  youth  had  been  nurtured,  the 
voong  priest  could  scarcely  imagine  that  he  was  not  yet  in  a  dream ;  he 
Bid  crotsed  the  fatal  river  —  the  past  was  henceforth  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  future ;  the  two  worlds  were  distinct  and  separate,  —  that  which 
had  been,  from  that  which  was  to  be.  To  what  a  bold  and  adventurous 
CBterprise  he  had  oledged  his  life  —^  to  unveil  the  mysteries  in  which  he  had 
piiticipated  —  to  aesecrate  the  altars  he  had  served  —  to  denounce  the  god- 
deai  whose  ministering  robe  he  wore !  Slowly  he  became  sensible  of  the 
hatred  and  the  horror  he  should  provoke  among  the  pious  even  if  successful ; 
if  finstrated  in  his  daring  attempt,  what  penalties  might  he  not  incur  for 
«a  offence  hitherto  unheard  of-^  for  which  no  specific  law,  derived  from  ex- 
panenee,  was  prepared,  and  which,  for  that  very  reason,  precedents,  drag- 
fed  from  the  sharpest  armory  of  obsolete  and  inapplicable  1  egislation,  would 
pobably  be  distorted  to  meet !  His  friends,  —  the  sister  of  his  youth,  —  could 
m  expect  justice,  though  he  might  receive  compassion,  from  them  ?  —  this 
biave  and  neroic  act  would  by  their  heathen  eyes  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as 
themous  apoetacy  —  at  the  best,  as  a  pitiable  madness. 

•  " caodiduJl  diriaa  tomacula,  Porci,»'^  Juvenal  x.  I.  S55.    iLi\c>i  MA^«5ft!M»* 

VXfefig  of  aauaAge. 

fAreblaagfroM  wmb  the  lo^y  title  of  the  ch/ef  cook. 
4-6 
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He  dared— he  renounced  —  every  thin »  in  tlua  world — in  the  ho] 
securing  that  eternity  in  the  next  which  had  so  suddenly  been  reveal< 
him.  While  these  thoughts  on  the  one  hand  invaded  his  breast,  on 
other  hand  his  pride,  his  courage,  and  his  virtue,  mingled  with  reminit 
ces  of  revenge  for  deceit,  of  indignant  disgust  at  fraud,  conspired  to 
and  to  support  him. 

The  conflict  was  sharp  and  keen  :  but  his  new  feelings  trimnpbed 
his  old  :  and  a  mighty  argument  in  favour  of  wrestling  with  thesanctiti 
old  opinions  and  heredita^  forms,  might  be  found  in  the  conaaeat  over  1 
achieved  by  that  humble  priest  Had  the  early  ChristianB  oeen  more 
trolled  by  "  the  solemn  plausibilities  of  custom*'  —  less  of  democrats  ir 
pure  and  lofty  acceptation  of  that  perverted  word,  —  Christianity  w 
nave  perished  in  its  cradle ! 

As  each  priest  in  succession  slept  several  nights  together  in  the  cham 
of  the  temple,  the  term  imposed  on  Apecidcs  was  not  yet  comple 
and  when  he  had  risen  from  his  couch,  attired  himself,  as  usual,  ii 
robes,  and  left  his  narrow  chamber,  he  found  himself  before  the  altan  « 
temple; 

In  the  exhaustion  of  his  late  emotions,  he  had  slept  fiir  into  the  n 
irtg,  and  the  vertical  sun  already  poured  its  fervid  beams  over  the  §» 
place. 

"  Salve,  Apaecides !"  said  a  voico,  whose  natural  asperity  was  moo 
by  long  artinoe  into  an  almost  displeasing  softness  of  tone.  ''  Thoa 
kte  abroad ;  hai  the  goddess  revealed  herself  to  thee  in  visions  7" 

**  Could  she  reveal  her  true  self  to  the  people,  Calenus,  how  inoani 
Irould  be  theie  altars !" 

**  That !"  replied  Calenus,  **  may  possibly  be  true,  but  the  deity  is 
enoush  to  hold  obmmune  with  none  but  priests." 

'*  A  time  may  come  when  she  will  be  unveiled  without  her  own  icqi 
cence." 

"  It  is  not  Ukely :  ahe  has  triumphed  for  countless  ages.  And  that  n 
has  so  long  stooa  the  test  of  time  rarely  succumbs  to  the  lust  of  noi 
Bat  hark  ye,  young  brother !  these  sayings  are  indiscreet" 

"  It  is  not  ror  thee  to  silence  them,"  replied  Apscides,  haushtily. 

"  So  hot !  —  yet  I  will  not  quarrel  with  thee.  Why,  my  Apecides, 
not  the  Egyptian  convinced  thee  of  the  necessity  of  our  dwellmg  togc 
in  unity  ?  Has  he  not  convinced  thee  of  the  wisdom  of  deluding  the  p( 
and  enjojring  ourselves  ?  if  not,  oh !  brother,  he  is  not  that  great  magi 
he  is  esteemed." 

"  Thou  then  hast  shared  his  lessons,"  said  Apecides,  with  a  he 
smile. 

"  Ay !  but  I  stood  less  in  need  of  them  than  thou.  Nature  had  ahn 
^fted  me  with  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  desire  of  gain  and  power.  I 
IS  the  way  that  leads  the  voluptuary  to  the  severities  of  life ;  but  it  is 
one  step  from  pleasant  sin  to  sheltering  hypocrisy.  Beware  the  Yeogen 
of  the  goddess,  if  the  shortness  of  that  step  be  disclosed  !" 

*'  Beware  thou  the  hour  when  the  tomb  shall  be  rent  and  the  rotten 
eoEDOsed !"  returned  Apecides,  solemnly.    "  Vale." 

With  these  words  he  left  the  flamen  to  his  meditations.    When  hs  g 

few  paces  from  the  temple,  he  turned  to  look  back.    Calenus  had  tin 

disappeared  in  the  entry  room  of  the  priests,  for  it  now  approached  thi^ 

of  that  repast  which,  called  prandium  by  the  ancients,  answers  in  poii 

date  to  the  breakfast  of  the  modems.    The  white  and  graceful  fane  A 

ed  brightly  in  the  sun.  Upon  the  altars  before  it  rose  the  incense  and  w 

ed  the  garlands.     The  priest  g&,7.ed  lowland  wistfully  upon  the  scene 

tras  tiie  last  time  that  it  was  evei  >aeYie^\i^  VvxsvX 

He  then  turned  and  puraucdYni'wa.^  i^tiV)  Us^ys^«^>U!dQa«^^Vs 
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hr  before,  possibly,  tbe  last  tie  that  united  theni  was  cut  in  twain  -i- before 
;he  uncertam  perilof  the  next  day  was  incurred,  he  was  anxious  to  see  his 
Alt  survivins  relative,  his  fondest,  as  his  earhest  friend. 

He  arrivea  at  her  house,  and  found  her  in  the  garden  with  Nydia. 

"  This  is  kind,  Apaecides,"  said  lone,  joyfully ;  **  and  how  eagerly  have 
[  wished  to  see  thee !  —  what  thanks  do  1  not  owe  thee  !  How  churhsh 
last  thou  been  to  answer  none  of  my  letters  —  to  abstain  from  coming 
Hither  to  receive  tbe  expressions  of  niy  gratitude !  Oh,  thou  hast  assisted  to 
preeonrO  thy  aister  firom  dishonour.  What !  what  can  she  say  to  thaok  thee, 
DOW  thou  itt  oome  at  last?" 

**  My  sweet  lone,  thou  owest  me  no  gratitude,  for  thy  cause  was  mine ; 
let  us  avoid  that  subject,  let  us  recur  not  to  that  impious  man  —  how  hate- 
ful to  both  of  us !  I  may  have  a  speedy  opportunity  to  teach  the  world  the 
Bttare  of  his  pretended  wisdom  and  'hypocritical  severity.  But  let  us  sit 
down,  my  sister ;  I  am  wearied  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  let  us  sit  in 
Tooder  shade,  and,  for  a  little  while  longer,  be  to  each  other  what  we  have 
Men." 

Beneath  a  wide  plane-tree,  with  the  cistus  and  the  arbutus  clustering 
jound  them,  the  living/ountain  before,  the  green  sward  beneath  their  feet, 
the  gay  cicada,  once  so  dear  to  Athens,  rising  merrily  ever  and  anon  amid 
lSbf6  grass ;  the  butterfly,  beautiful  emhlem  ofthe  soul,  dedicated  to  Psyche, 
■■d  which  has  continued  to  furnish  illustrations  to  the  Christian  bard,  rich 
m  the  glowing  colours  caught  from  Sicilian  skies,*  hovering  above  the 
Mnny  flowers,  itself  like  a  winged  flower  —  in  this  spot,  and  this  scene, 
^kt  brother  aiid  the  sister  sat  together  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  You  may 
imd  now  on  the  same  place ;  but  the  garden  is  no  more,  the  columns  are 
disttered,  the  fountain  has  ceased  to  play.  Let  the  traveller  search  among 
ifas  nuns  of  Pompeii  for  the  house  of  lone.  Its  remains  are  yet  visible ;  but 
X  vfll  not  betray  them  to  the  ^ze  of  common-place  tourists.  He  who  is 
«MMft  sensitive  than  the  herd  will  discover  them  easily ;  when  he  has  done 
ps  let  him  keep  the  secret 

1^  They  sat  down,  and  Nydia,  glad  to  be  alone,  retired  to  the  farther  end 
W  the  garden. 

**  lone,  my  sister,"  said  the  young  convert,  "  place  your  hand  upon  my 
w ;  let  me  feel  your  cool  touch.    Speak  to  me  too,  for  your  gentle  voice 

i  like  a  breeze  that  hath  freshness  as  well  as  music.  Speak  to  me,  but  for- 
to  hUss  me !    Utter  not  one  word  of  those  forms  of  speech  which  our 
»od  was  taught  to  consider  sacred  !" 

**  Alas !  and  what  then  shall  I  say  ?  our  language  of  aflection  is  so  woven 
l^ith  that  of  worship,  that  the  words  grow  chUled  and  trite  if  I  banish  from 
Ihem  allusion  to  our  gods." 
«  "  Our  gods  /"  murmured  Apaecides,  with  a  shudder:  "  thou  slightest  my 

niest  dready." 
.      Shall  I  speak  then  only  to  thee  of  Isis  ?" 

f.   **  The  Evil  Spirit !     No  ;   rather  be  dumb  for  ever,  unless  at  least  thou 

canst— -but  away  —  away  this  talk !     Not  now  will  we  dispute  and  cavil : 

■lot  now  will  we  judge  harshly  of  each  other.    Thou,  regarding  me  as  an 

■pQrtate  t  and  I  all  sorrow  an^  shame  for  thee,  as  an  idolater.     No,  my 

r,  let  us  avoid  such  topics  and  such  thoughts.    In  thy  sweet  presence  a 

&IIb  over  my  spirit  For  a  little  while  I  forget  As  I  thus  lay  my  tem- 

J  on  thy  bosom,  as  I  thus  feel  thy  gentle  arm  embrace  me,  I  think  tnat  we 

J  children  once  more,  and  that  the  heaven  smiles  equally  upon  both.  For 

1 1  if  hereafter  I  escape,  no  matter  what  ordeal !  ana  it  be  permitted  me  to 

ss  Uiee  on  one  sacred  and  awful  subject;  should  I  And  thine  ear 

i  and  thy  heart  hardened,  what  hope  for  myself  could  cowTv\.ftTN^>\v^ 

^tlttpair  A>r  thee  7    In  thee,  my  nster,  I  behold  a  Vikeneea,  InBL^e\)ea^)^A^^^ 

fja  SkUj  an  fognd,  perbapa,  tl^e  o^ofC  beautiful  varieues  o^  l\ie  '\)w\\et^'|> 
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made  nobler  of  myielP.  Shall  the  mirror  live  for  ever,  and  the  fc 
be  broken  u  the  potter's  clay  ?  Ah,  no  —  no  —  thou  wilt  listen  to 
Dost  thou  remember  how  we  went  info  {he  fields  by  BaioB,  hand 
tog^Ather,  to  pluck  the  flowers  of  spring?  even  so,  hand  in  hai 
we  enter  the  Etcmai  Garden,  and  crown  ourselves  with  irop' 
asphodel  P* 

Wondering  and  bewildered  by  words  she  could  not  comprehenc 
cited  even  to  tears  by  Hie  plaintiveness  of  their  tone,  lone  listened 
outpourings  of  a  full  and  oppressed  heart  in  truth,  Apsecides  hinr 
softened  much  beyond  his  ordiAary  mood,  which  to  outward  seen 
usually  dther  sullen  or  impetuous.  For  the  noblest  desires  are  of : 
nature — they  engross,  they  absorb  the  soul,  and  often  leave  the 
humours  stagnant  and  unheeded  at  the  surface.  Unheeding;  t 
things  around  us,  we  are  deemed  morose ;  —  impatient  at  earthly 
tion  to  the  diviner  dreams,  we  are  thought  irritable  and  churlish. 
there  is  no  chimera  vainer  than  the  hope  that  one  human  heart  i 
■ympathy  in  another,  so  none  ever  interpret  us  with  justice,  and  i 
■ot  onr  nearest  and  our  dearest  ties,  forbear  with  us  in  mercy  !  V 
•re  dopd,  and  repentance  comes  too  late,  both  friend  ^nd  foe  may  w 
think  how  little  there  was  in  us  to  forgive  ! 

•*  I  will  talk  to  thee  then  of  our  early  years,"  said  lone.  "  S 
blind  eirl  sing  to  thee  of  the  days  of  childhood  ?  her  voice  is  sv 
mnncal,  and  she  htth  a  song  on  that  theme  which  contains  none 
allusioqiji  it  pains  thee  to  hear.*' 

**  Dost  thou  remember  the  words,  my  sister  ?"  asked  Apaecidos. 

**  Methinks  yes ;  for  the  tune,  which  is  simple,  fixed  them  on 
■wry." 

**  Sing  to  me  then  thyself.    My  ear  is  not  in  unison  with  m 
voices ;  and  thine,  lone,  full  of  household  associations,  has  ever  be< 
more  sweet  than  all  the  hireling  melodies  of  Lycia  or  of  Crete, 
me  I" 

lone  beckoned  to  a  slave  that  stood  in  the  portico,  and  sending 
kite,Btng,  w^  /A  it  arrived,  to  a  tender  and  simple  air,  the  following  vi 

A  REGRET  FOR  CHILDHOOD. 

1. 

It  b  not  that  our  earlier  nearen 
I  Escapes  its  April  showers^ 

Or  that  to  Childhood's  heart  is  given 
No  snake  amid  the  flowers. 

Ah  !  twined  with  grief 
Each  brightest  leaf 
That 's  wrealh'd  us  by  the  Hours ! 
Young  though  we  be,  the  Past  may  sting. 

The  Present  feed  its  sorrow  ; 
But  Hope  shines  bright  on  every  thing 
That  waits  us  with  the  morrow. 
Like  sunlit  glades, 
The  dimmest  shades, 
Some  rosy  beam  can  borrow. 

i. 

It  is  not  that  our  later  years 

Of  cares  are  woven  wholly, 
But  smiles  less  swiftly  chase  the  tears, 
And  wounds  are  healed  more  slowly 
And  Memory's  vow 
To  \o9l  one*  tio^  ^ 
Makes  joys  Xaa  \x\^\  MtJw^i . 
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And  erer  fled  the  Iris-bow 

That  smiled  when  clouds  were  o'er  us ; 
If  storms  should  burst,  uncheered  we  go^ 
A  dreary  waste  before  us  ;  — 

And.  with  the  toys 
Of  cnildish  joys, 
We've  broke  the  staff  that  bore  Qs 

Wisely  and  delicately  had  lone  chosen  that  mmgy  fad  though  its  burden 
Bemed,  for  when  we  are  deeply  mournful,  discordant  above  all  others  is  the 
oice  of  mirth ;  the  fittest  spell  is  that  borrowed  from  m^ancboly  itself,  for 
ark  thoughts  can  be  softened  down,  when  thev  cannot  be  brightened ;  and 
0  they  lose  the  precise  and  rigid  outline  of  tneir  truth,  and  their  colours 
oelt  into  the  ideaL  As  the  leech  applies  as  a  remedy  to  the  internal  sore 
ome  outward  irritation,  which,  by  a  gentler  wound,  draws  away  the  venom 
)f  tfafflit  which  is  more  deadly,  thus,  in  the  rankling  festers  of  the  mind,  our 
irt  is  to  divert  to  a  milder  sadness  on  the  surface  the  pain  that  j?naweth  at 
he  core.  And  so  with  Apaecides  yielding  to  the  influence  ofxhe  silver 
roice  that  reminded  him  of  the  Past,  and  told  but  of  half  the  sorrow  bom  to 
the  Present,  he  forgot  his  more  immediate  and  fiery  sources  of  anxious 
housht.  He  spent  hours  in  making  lone  alternately  sing  to  and  converse 
iritnnim.  And  when  he  rose  to  leave  her,  it  was  with  a  calm  and  lulled 
mind. 

"lone," said  he,  as  he  pressed  her  hand,  "should  tou  hear  my  name 
bbdtened  and  maiisned,  will  you  credit  theaspersumf" 

"Never,  my  brother,  never!" 

''Dost  tiiou  not  imagine,  according  to  thy  belief,  tiiat  the  evil-doer  it 
ponished  hereafter  and  the  good  rewarded  ?" 

"Can  you  doubt  it?" 

''Dost  thou  think,  then,  that  he  who  is  truly  good  should  sacrifice  every 
■dfish  interest  m  his  zeal  for  virtue  ?" 

"He  who  doth  so  is  the  equal  of  the  gods." 

"And  thou  believest,  that  according  to  the  purity  and  courage  with 
which  he  thus  acts,  shall  be  his  portion  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave  7" 

*•  So  are  we  taught  to  hope." 

"  Kiss  me,  my  sister.  One  question  more  — Thou  art  to  be  wedded  to 
Glaucus ;  perchance  that  marriage  may  separate  us  more  hopelessly  —  but 
not  of  this  speak  I  now  —  thou  art  to  be  married  to  Glaucus,-^  dost  thou 
Hwre  him  ?  Nay,  my  sister,  answer  me  by  words." 

"  Yes !"  murmured  lone,  blushing. 

"  Dost  thou  feel  that,  for  his  sake,  thou  couldst  renounce  pride,  brave 
dishonour,  and  incur  death?  I  have  heard  that  when  women  really  love,  it 
is  to  that  excess." 

"  My  brother,  all  this  could  I  do  for  Glaucus,  and  feel  that  it  were  not  a 
sacrifice.  There  is  no  sacrifice  to  those  who  love,  in  what  is  borne  for  the 
one  we  love." 

"Enough !  shall  woman  feel  thus  for  man,  and  man  feel  less  devotion  to 
his  God?" 

He  spoke  no  more  —  his  whole  countenance  seemed  instinct  and  inspired 
with  a  divine  life  —  his  chest  swelled  proudly,  —  his  eyes  glowed  —  on  his 
forehead  was  writ  the  majesty  of  a  man  who  can  dare  be  noble!  He  turned 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  lone  --  earnest,  wistful,  fearful ;  —  he  kissed  her  fondly, 
strained  her  warmly  to  his  breast,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  had  left  the 
house. 

Long  did  lone  remain  in  the  same  place  mute  and  iViow^^xJL   ^Vft 
maidens  a^in  and  a^ain  came  to  warn  her  of  the  deepetvm^  i[\cMTk^  ^\A 
^ engagement  to  Diomed^a  banquet.    At  length,  ahe  woke  itoTK^V^"^  "^^ 
6* 
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verVy  and  prepared — not  with,  the  pride  of  beauty^  but  liatlesf  and  melai 
choiy  —  for  the  festival :  one  thought  alone  reconciled  hw  to  the  promiM 
visit —  she  should  meet  Glaucus — she  could  confide  to  him  bmr  aiann  ai 
uneasiness  for  her  brother. 

Love !  there  is  one  blessing  that  distin^aishea  above  all  others  th 
chaste  and  sacred  ties  from  thy  guilty  and  iUicit  —  the  Eros  finom  the  Ant< 
ros ;  —  to  those  alone  whom  we  love  without  a  crime,  we  impart  the  coi 
fidence  of  all  our  household  and  familiar  cares.  To  the  erring  love  is  onl 
passion ;  there  are  but  the  mistress  and  the  lovet !  For  the  sinless,  tli 
bond  embraces  the  fondness,  the  sanetity,  and  the  faith  of  every  other  cor 
nezion !  It  was  not  in  the  mouth  of  Helen,  but  Andromache,  that  Homf 
put  those  touching  words,  so  true  in  sentiment,  from  the  eldest  to  the  latet 
time; 

**  And  while  my  Hoctor  still  Burvives^  1  see 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all— m  thee !" 


CHAPTER  ra. 

▲  rASmONABLE  PARTY  AJTD  A  DINKSR  A  LA  MODS   »  FOMPIIL 

MsANWBiLE,  Sallust  and  Qlaucui  were  slowly  strolling  towards  tfa 
nouie  of  Diomed.  Despite  the  habits  of  his  life,  Sallust  was  not  devoid  < 
many  estimable  qualities.  He  would  have  been  an  active  friend,  a  usefi 
citizen,  in  short,  an  excellent  man,  if  he  had  not  taken  it  into  lus  head  to  i 
a  philosopher.  Brought  up  in  the  schools  in  which  RoJhan  plasiarisi 
worshipped  the  echo  of  Grecian  wisdom,  he  had  imbued  himself  with  thofi 
doctrines  by  which  the  later  Epicureans  corrupted  the  simple  maxims  < 
their  great  master.  He  ^ave  himself  altogether  up  to  pleasure,  and  iou 
gined  there  wa^  no  saoje  like  a  boon  companion.  Still,  however,  he  had 
considerable  degree  c?  learning,  wit,  and  good  nature;  and  the  heart 
frankness  of  his  very  vices  seemed  like  virtue  itself  beside  the  utter  co 
ruption  of  Clodius  and  the  prostrate  efieminacy  of  Lepidus ;  and,  therefcH^ 
Glaucus  liked  him  the  best  of  his  companions ;  and  ne,  in  turn,  appreciat 
ins  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  Athenian,  loved  him  almost  as  much  as  a  col 
Murasna  or  a  bowl  of  the  best  Falemian. 

''This  is  a  vulgar  old  fellow,  this  Diomed,"  said  Sallust,  'ibut  he  hi 
some  good  qualities  —  in  his  cellar !" 

"  And  some  charming  ones  —  in  his  daughter." 

**  True',  Glaucus  —  but  you  are  not  much  moved  by  them,  methinki 
I  fancy  Clodius  is  desirous  to  be  your  successor." 

**  Efe  is  welcome.  —  At  the  banquet  of  her  beauty,  no  guest,  be  sure,  i 
considered  a  musca."* 

"You  are  severe — but  she  has,  indeed,  something  of  the  Corintbia 
about  her  —  they  will  be  well  matched  after  all !  —  what  good-natured  fel 
lows  we  are  to  associate  with  that  gambling  good-for-naught !" 

*^  Pleasure  unites  strange  varieties,"  answered  Glaucus.  "  He  amuse 
me  — " 

"  And  flatters  —  but  then  he  pays  himself  well !  —  he  powders  his  praiw 
with  gold  dust." 

"  You  often  hint  that  he  plays  unfairly — thihk  you  so  really !" 

'*  My  dear  Glaucus,  a  Roman  noble  has  his  dignity  to  keep  up — dignity 
i5  very  expensive — Clodius  must  cheat  like  a  scoundrel  in  order  to  live 
like  a  gentleman." 

♦  Unwelcome  and  uninvlied  gvieato  ^we  caaX^i^xKoawa ,  «t  «^«k. 
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*<Ha  ha t^* well  of  late  I  have  renounced  the  dice.    Ah!   Sallast 

when  I  am  wedded  to  lone  I  trust  I  may  yet  redeem  a  youth  of  follies. 
We  are  both  bom  for  better  tbin^  than  those  in  which  we  sympathize  now 
—bom  to  render  our  worship  m  nobler  temptes  than  the  style  of  Epi. 
euros.'* 

"  Alas !"  returned  Sallust,  in  rather  a  melancholy  tone.  '*  what  do  we 
know  more  than  this  ? — life  is  short — beyond  the  grave  all  is  dark.  There 
is  no  wisdom  like  that  which  sa^rs  *  enjoy.' " 

'*By  Bacchus!  I  doubt  sometimes  if  we  do  enjoy  the  utmost  of  which 
life  is  capable." 

"I  am  a  moderate  man,*'  returned  Sallust, "  and  do  not  ask  *  the  utmost.' 
We  are  like  malefactors,  and  intoxicate  ourselves  with  wine  and  myrrh,  as 
we  stand  oti  the  brink  of  death ;  but  if  we  did  not  do  so,  the  abyss  would 
look  very  disagreeable.    I  own  that  I  was  inclined  to  be  gloomy,  until  I 
took  so  heartily  to  drinking  —  that  is  a  new  life,  my  Glaucus." 
'*  Yes !  — but  it  brmgs  us  next  morning  to  a  new  death. 
"  Why,  the  next  morning  is  unpleasant,  I  own ;  but  then,  if  it  were  not 
80,  one  would  never  be  inclmed  to  read —  I  study  betimes — because,  by  the 
gods !  I  am  generally  unfit  for  any  thing  else  till  noon." 
"  Fie,  Scythian !" 

''Pshaw!  the  fate  of  Pentheus  to  him  who  denies  Bacchus."         ^ 
"  Well,  Sallust,  with  all  your  faults,  you  are  the  best  profli^e  I  ever  met ; 
and  verily,  if  I  were  in  danger  of  life,  yoa  are  the  only  man  m  all  Italy  who 
)       would  stretch  out  a  finger  to  save  me.^  « 

*'  Perhaps  /  should  not,  if  it  were  in  the  middle  of  supper.    But,  in  truth, 
^     we  Italians  are  fearfully  selfish." 

P         <<  So  are  all  men  who  are  not  free,"  said  Glaucus,  with  a  sigh  —  **  Free- 
^       dom  alone  makes  men  sacrifice  to  each  other." 

**  Freedom  then  must  be  a  very  fatiguing  thing  to  an  Epicurean,"  answer- 
^       ed  Sallust    "  But  here  we  are,  at  our  host's." 

As  Diomed's  villa  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  point  of  size  of  any 
^      yet  discovered  at  Pompeii,  and  is,  moreover,  built  much  according  to  the 
f      specific  instructions  for  a  suburban  villa,  laid  down  by  the  Roman  architect, 
P      it  may  not  be  uninteresting  briefly  to  describe  the  plan  of  the  apartments 
,^      through  which  our  visiters  passed. 

^        They  entered  then  by  the  same  small  vestibule  at  which  we  have  i>efore  been 

"^     presented  to  the  a^ed  Medon,  and  passed  at  once  into  a  colonnade,  techni- 

3    cally  termed  the  peristyle ;  for  the  main  difference  between  the  suburban 

i     Tllla  and  the  (own  mansion  consisted  in  placing  in  the  first  the  said  colonnade 

in  exactly  the  same  place  as  that  which  in  the  town  mansion  was  occupied 

.^      by  the  atrium.    In  the  centre  of  the  peristyle  was  an  open  court,  wnich 

contained  the  impluvium. 

From  this  peristyle  descended  a  sturcase  to  the  offices ;  another  narrow 

passage  on  the  opposite  side  communicated  with  a  garden  ;  various  small 

apartments  surrounded  the  colonnade,  appropriated  probably  to  conntrv 

visiters.     Another  door  to  the  left,  on  entering,  communicated  with  a  small 

triangular  portico,  which  belonged  to  the  baths ;  and  behind  was  the  ward- 

^      fobe,  m  wliich  were  kept  the  vests  of  the  holyday  suits  of  the  slaves,  and 

perhaps  of  the  master.     Seventeen  centuries  afterward  were  found  those 

^     relics  of  ancient  finery,  calcined  and  crumbling,  kept  longer,  alas !  than 

their  thrifty  lord  foresaw. 

I        Return  we  to  the  peristyle,  and  endeavour  now  to  present  to  the  reader 

p.     acoup-d'oeil  of  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  which  immediately  stretched 

•^     before  the  steps  of  the  visiters. 

I         Let  him  then  first  imagine  the  columns  of  the  porUco  l[iu.Tv^w\\)(v  ^^'aXcMiCA 
xifBoweiw;  the  columns  theniBelves  in  the  lower  part  paiivled  leA,  axv^  ^fe 
/     »a^  around  glowing  with  various  frescoes ;  tiien  looking  be^oxic  «.  c«t- 
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verVy  and  prepared —not  with,  the  pride  of  beauty^  but  liatlesf  and  melan- 
choly —  for  the  festival :  one  thougnt  alone  reconciled  her  to  the  promifled 
visit —  she  should  meet  Qlaucus — she  could  confide  to  him  ber  alaim  and 
uneasiness  for  her  brother. 

Love!  there  is  one  blessing  that  distinvaishes  above  all  others  thy 
chaste  and  sacred  ties  from  thy  guilty  and  iUicit  —  the  Eros  from  the  Ante- 
ros ;  —  to  those  alone  whom  we  love  without  a  crime,  we  impart  the  con- 
fidence of  all  our  household  and  familiar  cares.  To  the  erring,  love  is  only 
passion ;  there  are  but  the  mistress  and  the  lover !  For  the  sinless,  the 
DOnd  embraces  the  fondness,  the  sanctity,  and  the  faith  of  every  other  con- 
nexion !  It  was  not  in  the  mouth  of  Helen,  but  Andromache,  that  Homer 
prut  those  touching  words,  so  true  in  sentiment,  from  the  eldest  to  the  latest 
time; 

**  And  while  my  Hector  still  surviyes,  I  see 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all— in  thee  !'* 


CHAPTER  in. 

▲  rASmONABLB   PARTY  AJTD  A  DINKSR  A  LA  MODS   »  rOMPlIL 

Meanwhile,  Sallust  and  Qlaucot  were  slowly  strolling  towards  the 
nouse  of  Diomed.  Despite  the  habits  of  his  life,  Sallust  was  not  devoid  of 
many  estimable  qualities.  He  would  have  been  an  active  friend,  a  useful 
citizen,  in  short,  an  excellent  man,  if  he  had  not  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be 
a  philosopher.  Brought  up  in  the  schools  in  which  RoAian  plagiarisiD 
worshipped  the  echo  of  Grecian  wisdom,  he  had  imbued  himself  with  tfaoee 
doctrines  by  which  the  later  Epicureans  corrupted  the  simple  maxims  of 
their  great  master.  He  ^ave  himself  altogether  up  to  pleasure,  and  ima- 
gined there  wa^  no  s&^e  like  a  boon  companion.  Still,  however,  he  had  a 
considerable  degree  of  learning,  wit^  and  good  nature ;  and  the  heaity 
frankness  of  his  very  vices  seemed  like  virtue  itself  beside  the  utter  co^ 
ruption  of  Clodius  and  the  prostrate  effeminacy  of  Lepidus ;  and,  therefore^ 
Glaucus  liked  him  the  best  of  his  companions ;  and  ne,  in  turn,  appreciat- 
ing the  nobler  qualities  of  the  Athenian,  loved  him  almost  as  much  as  a  cold 
Murasna  or  a  bowl  of  the  best  Falernian. 

'*This  is  a  vulgar  old  fellow,  this  Diomed,"  said  Sallust,  'ibut  he  baa  |^ 
some  good  qualities  —  in  his  cellar  !'* 

**  And  some  charming  ones  —  in  his  daughter." 

**  True*,  Glaucus  —  but  you  are  not  much  moved  by  them,  methink8> 
I  fanc^  Clodius  is  desirous  to  be  your  successor." 

**  He  is  welcome.  —  At  the  banquet  of  her  beauty,  no  guest,  be  sore,  is 
considered  a  musca."* 

"You  are  severe — but  she  has,  indeed,  something  of  the  Corinthian 
about  her  —  they  will  be  well  matched  after  all !  —  what  good-natured  fel- 
lows we  are  to  associate  with  that  gambling  good-for-naught !" 

"  Pleasure  unites  strange  varieties,"  answered  Glaucus.  "  He  amuses 
me  — " 

"  And  flatters  —  but  then  he  pays  himself  well !  —  he  powders  his  praiw 
with  gold  dust" 

"  You  often  hint  that  he  plays  unfairly — think  jou  so  really !" 

"  My  dear  Glaucus,  a  Roman  noble  has  his  dignity  to  keep  up — dignity 
is  very  expensive  —  Clodius  must  cheat  like  a  scoundrel  in  order  to  li^^ 
like  a  gentleman." 

♦  Unwelcome  and  uninviieA  gvieava^tw  caS^ft^'ovxttwa  ,tR^«k. 

4'. 
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'*<Ha  ha! — wall  of  late  I  have  renounced  the  dice.  Ah!  Sallnst— 
Mrhen  I  am  weddad  to  'lone  I  trust  I  may  yet  redeem  a  youth  of  follies. 
We  are  both  bom  for  better  tbin^  than  those  in  winch  we  sympathize  now 
—bom  to  isiider  oar  worship  m  nobler  temples  than  the  style  of  Epi- 
curus.** 

'*  Alas !"  returned  Sallust,  in  rather  a  melancholy  tone. "  what  do  we 
(now  more  than  this  ?  —  life  is  short — beyond  the  grave  all  is  dark.  There 
8  no  wisdom  like  that  which  says '  enjoy.' " 

'* By  Bacchus!  I  doubt  sometimes  if  we<?o  enjoy  the  utmost  of  which 
ife  is  capable." 

*^  I  am  a  moderate  man,**  returned  Sallust, "  and  do  not  ask  '  the  utmost/ 
^e  are  like  male&ctors.  and  intoxicate  ourselves  with  wine  and  myrrh,  as 
we  stand  on  the  brink  oi  death ;  but  if  we  did  not  do  so,  the  abyss  would 
ook  very  disao^eeable.  I  own  that  I  was  inclined  to  be  gloomy,  until  I 
:ook  so  heartily  to  drinking  —  that  is  a  new  life,  my  Glaucus." 

"  Yes !  — but  it  brings  us  next  morning  to  a  new  death. 

''  Why,  the  next  morning  is  unpleasant,  I  own ;  but  then,  if  it  were  not 
30,  one  would  never  be  inclmed  to  read —  I  study  betimes — because,  by  the 
^s !  I  am  generally  unfit  for  any  thing  else  till  noon." 

«  Fie,  Scythian !" 

'<  Pshaw !  the  fate  of  Pentheus  to  him  who  denies  Bacchus."         ** 

''  Well,  Sallust,  with  all  your  faults,  you  are  the  best  profligate!  ever  met ; 
ind  verily,  if  I  were  in  danger  of  life^  ]roa  are  the  only  man  m  all  Italy  who 
nrould  stretch  out  a  finger  to  save  me."  * 

**  Perhaps  /  should  not,  if  it  were  in  the  middle  of  supper.  Bu^  in  truth, 
We  Italians  are  fearfully  selfish." 

"  So  are  all  men  who  are  not  free,"  said  Glaucus,  with  a  sigh  —  "  Free- 
iom  alone  makes  men  sacrifice  to  each  other." 

**  Freedom  then  must  be  a  very  fatiguing  thing  to  an  Epicurean,"  answer- 
3d  Sallust.    "  But  here  we  are,  at  our  host's." 

As  Diomed's  villa  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  point  of  size  of  any 
fet  discovered  at  Pompeii,  and  is,  moreover,  built  much  according  to  the 
ipecific  instructions  for  a  suburban  villa,  laid  down  by  the  Roman  architect, 
t  may  not  be  uninteresting  briefly  to  describe  the  plan  of  the  apartments 
Jbrough  which  our  visiters  passed. 

They  entered  then  by  the  same  small  vestibule  at  which  we  have  before  been 
presented  to  the  a^ed  Medon,  and  passed  at  once  into  a  colonnade,  techni- 
cally termed  the  peristyle ;  for  the  main  diflerence  between  the  suburban 
rilla  and  the  town  mansion  consisted  in  placing  in  the  first  the  said  colonnade 
in  exactly  the  same  place  as  that  which  in  the  town  mansion  was  occupied 
l>y  the  atrium.  In  the  centre  of  the  peristyle  was  an  open  court,  wnich 
contained  the  impluvium. 

From  this  peristyle  descended  a  steurcase  to  the  offices ;  another  narrow 
passage  on  the  opposite  side  communicated  with  a  garden  ;  various  small 
apartments  surrounded  the  colonnade,  appropriated  probably  to  country 
visiters.  Another  door  to  the  led,  on  entering,  communicated  with  a  smalt 
triangular  portico,  which  belonged  to  the  baths ;  and  behind  was  the  ward- 
robe, m  wliich  were  kept  the  vests  of  the  holyday  suits  of  the  slaves,  and 
perhaps  of  the  master.  Seventeen  centuries  afterward  were  found  those 
relics  of  ancient  finery,  calcined  and  crumbling,  kept  longer,  alas !  than 
their  thrifty  lord  foresaw. 

Return  we  to  the  peristyle,  and  endeavour  now  to  present  to  the  reader 
icoup-d'oeil  of  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  which  immediately  stretched 
before  the  steps  of  the  visiters. 

Let  him  then  first  imagine  the  columns  of  the  portico  hungw\l\v  C<&^\Ao\i^ 
of  flowers ;  the  columns  themaelves  in  the  lower  part  painted  le^,  ^^^  V^« 

fraHs  wound  glowing  with  various  frescoes ;  then  looking  be^oviO  «.  cxa- 
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tain,  three  parts  drawn  aside,  the  eye  caught  the  tablinum  or  saloon  (which 
waa  closed  at  will  by  glazed  doors,  now  snd  back  into  the  walls).  On  either 
side  of  this  tablinum  were  small  rooms,  one  of  which  wet  a  kind  of  cabinet 
of  ferns ;  and  thefiQ  apartments,  as  well  as  the  tablinoms,  comrannicated 
with  a  long  gallery,  which  opened  at  either  end  upon  terraces ;  and  between 
the  terraces,  and  communicating  with  the  central  part  of  the  gallery,  was  a 
hall,  in  which  the  banquet  was  that  day  prepared.  All  these  apaitmeirfs, 
though  almost  on  a  level  with  the  street,  were  one  story  above  the  garden ; 
and  the  terraces,  communicating  with  the  gallery,  were  continued  into 
corridors,  raised  above  the  pillars  which,  to  me  right  and  left,  skirted  the 
ganlen  below. 

Beneath,  and  on  a  level  with  the  garden,  ran  the  apartments  we  have 
alreadv  described,  as  chiefly  appropriated  to  Julia. 

In  the  gallery  then  just  mentioned,  Diomed  received  his  guests. 

The  merchant  affected  greatly  the  man  of  letters,  and^  therefore,  be  also 
affected  a  passion  for  every  thing  Greek ;  he  paid  particular  attention  to 
Glaucus. 

"You  will  see,  my  friend,"  said  he,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  **  that  I  am 
a  little  classical  here  —  a  little  Cecropian — Eh?  The  hall  in  which  wb 
shall  sup  is  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  It  is  an  (Ecus  Cyzicene.  Noble 
SaUust !  they  have  not,  I  am  told,  this  sort  of  apartment  hi  Rome." 

*'  Oh !"  replied  SaUust,  with  a  half  smile,  "you  Pompeians  combine  all 
most  'eligible  in  Greece  and  in  Rome ;  may  you,  Diomed,  combine  the 
viands  as  well  as  the  architecture !" 

"  You  shall  see,  you  shall  see,  mr' SaUust,**  replied  the  merchant ;  **  we 
have  a  taste  at  Pompeii,  —  and  we  have  also  money." 

**  They  are  two  exceUent  things,"  repUed  Sallust.  *'  But  behold,  the  Lady 
Julia!" 

A  main  difierence,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  in  the  manner  of  life  ob- 
served among  the  Athenians  and  Romans  was,  that  with  the  first,  the  mo* 
dest  women  rarely  or  never  took  part  in  entertainments ;  with  the  latter, 
they  were  the  common  ornaments  of  the  banquet ;  but  when  they  were 
present  at  the  feast,  it  usuaUy  terminated  at  an  early  hour. 

Magnificently  robed  in  white,  interwoven  with  pearls  and  threads  of  gold, 
the  handsome  Julia  entered  the  apartment. 

Scarcely  had  she  received  the  salutation  of  the  two  guests,  ere  Pansa 
and  his  wife,  Lepidus,  Clodius,  and  the  Roman  senator  entered  almost 
simultaneously ;  then  came  the  widow  Fulvia ;  then  the  poet  Fulvius,  Hke 
to  the  widow  m  name  if  in  nothing  else  |  the  warrior  from  Herculaneum, 
accompanied  by  his  umbra,  next  sUdked  m  •  aflerward,  the  less  eminent  of 
the  guests.    lone  yet  tarried. 

It  was  the  mode  among  the  courteous  ancients  to  flatter  whenever  it  was 
in  their  power ;  accordingly  it  was  a  si^n  of  Ul  breeding  to  seat  themselves 
immediately  on  entering  the  house  of  their  host  Afl;er  performing  the 
salutation,  which  was  usuaUy  accomplished  by  the  same  cordial  shake  of 
the  ri^ljt  hand  which  we  ourselves  retain,  and  sometimes  by  the  yet  more 
familiar  embrace,  they  spent  several  minutes  in  surveying  the  apartment, 
and  admiring  the  bronzes,  the  pictures,  or  the  furniture,  with  which  it  was 
adorned.  A  mode  very  impolite  according  to  our  refined  English  notions, 
which  place  good  breeding  m  indifference ;  we  would  not  for  the  wodd  ex- 
press much  admiration  at  a  man^s  house,  for  fear  it  should  be  thought  we 
bad  never  seen  any  thing  so  fine  before ! 

"  A  beautiful  statue  this,  of  Bacchus !"  said  the  Roman  senator. 

"  A  mere  trifle !"  replied  Diomed. 

*'  What  charming  paintings  I"  said  YuInvbu 

*'Mere  trifles !"  answered  iVie  owner. 
**Exqumte  candelabra  1"  ctied  t^ae'waxnot. 
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^'Ezcjuisite !"  echoed  his  timbra. 

^Trifles !  triflael"  reiterated  the  merchant 

Meanwhile  Glaucaa  found  himself  by  one  of  the  windows  of  the  galleiy 
which  commimicated  with  the  terraces,  and  the  fair  Julia  by  his  side. 

**  Is  it  an  Athenian  virtuei  Glaucus/'  said  the  merchant's  daughter,  **  to 
shun  those  whom  we  once  sought  ?" 

"  Fair  Julia  —  no !" 

"  Yet,  methinks,  it  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  Glaucus." 

"Glaucus  never  shuns  a/n'md,"  replied  the  Greek,  with  some  emphasis 
on  the  last  word. 

"  May  Julia  rank  among  the  number  of  his  friends  ?" 

''It  would  be  an  honour  to  the  emperor  to  find  a  friend  in  one  so  lovely." 

I*  You  evade  my  question,"  returned  the  enamoured  Juha ;  "  but  tell  me, 
18  it  true  that  you  admire  the  Neapolitan  lone  V 

"  Does  not  beauty  constrain  our  admiration  ?" 

"  Ah !  subtle  Greek,  still  do  you  fly  the  meaning  of  my  words.  But  say, 
shall  Julia  be  indeed  your  friend  ?" 

**  If  she  will  so  favour  me,  blessed  be  the  gods !  The  day  in  which  I  am 
so  honoured  shall  be  ever  marked  in  white." 

"  Yet  even  while  you  speak,  your  eye  is  restless  — your  colour  comes 
and  goes  —  you  move  away  involuntarily — you  are  impatient  to  join 
lone." 

For  at  that  moment  Tone  had  entered,  and  Glaucus  had  indeed  betrayed 
the  emotion  noticed  by  the  jealous  beauty. 

*'  Can  admiration  to  one  woman  make  me  unworthy  the  friendship  of 
another?     Sanction  not  so,  O  Julia,  the  libels  of  the  poets  on  your  sex." 

"  Well,  you  are  right — or  I  will  learn  to  think  so.  Glaucus!  yet  one 
moment !  you  are  to  wed  lone,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  If  the  fates  permit,  such  is  my  blessed  hope." 

^*'  Accept  then  from  me,  in  token  of  our  new  friendship,  a  present  for  your 
bride.  IVay,  it  is  the  custom  of  friends,  you  know,  always  to  present  to 
bride  and  bridegroom  some  such  little  marks  of  their  esteem  and  fiivouring 
Irishes." 

**  Julia !  I  cannot  refuse  any  token  of  friendship  from  one  lik,e  you.  I 
vriU  accept  the  gift  as  an  omen  from  Fortune  herself." 

"  Then  after  the  feast,  when  the  guests  reture,  you  will  descend  with  me 
to  my  a]>artment,  and  receive  it  from  my  hands. — Remember  I"  said  Julia, 
IS  she  joined  the  wife  of  Pansa,  and  left  Glaucus  to  seek  lone. 

The  widoW'  Fulvia  and  the  spouse  of  the  eedile  were  engaged  in  high 
uid  0'ave  dis'ussion. 

"  O  Fulvia !  I  assure  you  that  the  last  account  from  Rome  declares  that 
the  frizzling  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  is  growing  antiquated ;  they  only 
now  wear  it  built  up  in  a  tower  like  Julia's,  or  arranged  as  a  helmet  —  the 
Gderian  fashion,  like  mine,  you  see ;  it  has  a  fine  efiect,  I  think.  I  assure 
you  Vespius  (Vespius  was  the  name  of  the  Herculanean  hero)  admires  it 
greatly." 

"And  nobody  wears  the  hair  like  yon  Neapolitan,  in  the  Greek  way  ?" 

"  What,  parted  in  front  with  the  knot  behind  !^  Oh  no !  how  ridiculous 
it  is !  it  reminds  one  of  a  statue  of  Diana !  Yet  this  lone  is  handsome, 
eh !" 

/'  So  the  men  say,  but  then  she  is  rich :  she  is  to  marry  the  Athenian  ;  I 
wish  her  joy.  He  will  not  be  long  faithful  I  suspect ;  those  foreigners  are 
venr  faithless." 

^  ''Ho,  Julia !"  said  Fulvia,  as  the  merchant's  daughter  joined  them  ; 
'have  you  seen  the  tifler  vet?" 

"iVb/''    ' 
Whjr^  all  the  ladiea  have  been  to  see  lam.    He  ui  ao  \iandsotae V* 


^/i 
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**  1  hope  we  shall  find  some  criminal  or  other  for  him  and  the  lioa,"  re- 
plied Julia  ;  ^*  }^our  husband"  (turning  to  Pansa's  wife)  ^'  is  not  so  9d&H 
as  he  should  be  in  this  matter." 

"Why,  really,  the  laws  are  too  mild,"  replied  ihe  dame  of  the  helmet; 
''there  are  so  few  ofiences  to  which  the  punishment  of  the  arena  can  be 
awarded ;  and  then,  too,  the  gladiators  are  growing  effeminate.  The 
stoutest  bestiarii  declare  they  are  willing  enough  to  fifbt  a  boar  or  a  buU, 
but  as  for  a  lion  or  tiger,  they  think  the  game  too  much  in  earnesL" 

"  They  are  worthy  of  a  mitre,"*  replied  Julia,  in  disdain. 

'*0h!  have  you  seen  the  new  house  of  Fulvius,  the  dear  poet?"fiaid 
Pansa's  wife. 

"No,  is  it  handsome  V" 

"  Very !  such  good  taste ;  but  they  say,  my  dear,  that  he  has  such  im- 
proper pictures.    He  wont  ehow  them  to  the  women ;  how  ill-bred  I" 

^*  Those  poets  are  always  odd,"  said  the  widow.  "  But  he  is  an  interei^ 
in|;  man ;  what  pretty  verses  he  writes :  we  improve  very  much  in  poetiy; 
it  IS  impossible  to  read  the  old  stuff  now.'* 

"  I  declare  I  am  of  your  opinion,"  returned  the  lady  of  the  helmet,  "  then 
is  so  much  more  force  and  energy  in  the  modern  school." 

The  warrior  sauntered  up  to  the  ladies. 

"  It  reconciles  me  to  peace,"  said  he,  **  when  I  see  such  faces." 

**  Oh  1  you  heroes  are  ever  flatterers,"  returned  Fulvia,  hastenmg  to 
appropriate  the  compliment  specially  to  herself. 

"By  this  chain,  which  I  received  from  the  emperor's.own  hand,"  replied 
the  warrior,  playing  with  a  short  chain  which  hung  round  the  neck  like  a 
collar,  instead  of  descending  to  the  breast,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
peaceful — "by  this  chain  you  wrong  me;  I  am  a  blunt  man;  a  soldier 
should  be  so." 

"  How  do  you  find  the  ladies  of  Pompeii  generally  ?"  said  Julia. 

"By  Venus,  most  beautiful  ^  they  favour  me  a  little,  it  is  true,  and  (hat 
inclines  my  eyes  to  double  their  charms." 

"  We  love  a  warrior,"  said  the  wife  of  Pansa. 

"  I  see  it,  by  Hercules,  it  is  even  disagreeable  to  be  too  celebrated  m 
these  cities.  At  Herculaneum  they  dimb  the  roof  of  my  atrium  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  me  through  the  compluvium :  the  admiration  of  one's  citizens 
IS  pleasant  at  first,  \mt  burdensome  afterwafd." 

^'Trae,  true,  O  Vespios !"  cried  the  poet,  joining  the  group,  "  I  find  it  so 
myselC" 

"  Tou  !**  said  the  stately  wairior,  scanning  the  small  form  of  the  poet 
with  ineffiible  disdain.    '*  In  what  legion  have  you  served  ?" 

'*  You  may  see  my  spoils,  my  ezuvias,  in  the  Forum  itself,"  returned  the 
poet,  with  a  significant  glance  at  the  women  ;  /M  have  been  among  the 
tent  companions,  the  contubemaUs  of  the  great  Mantuan  himself." 

"I  know  no  genera)  from  Mantua,"  said  tlie  warrior,  gravely;  "what 
campaign  have  you  served  ?" 

"That  of  Helicon." 

"I  never  heard  of  it" 

"  Nay,  Vespius,  he  does  but  joke,"  said  Julia,  laughing. 

"  Joke !  By  Mars,  am  I  a  man  to  be  joked  ?" 

"  Yes ;  Mars  himself  was  in  love  with  the  mother  of  jokes,"  said  the 
poet,  a  little  alarmed.  "  Know  then,  O  Vespius !  that  I  am  Uie  poet  Ful- 
vius.   It  is  I  who  make  warriors  immortal" 

♦  Mitres  were  worn  sometimeB  by  men,  and  considered  a  great  mark  of  effemiatey 

—  to  be  fit  for  a  mitre  was  iherefore  to  be  fit  for  very  little  else  !  —  It  is  astoniahlnf  bow 

many  modern  opinions  are  derived  from  aui\c\>&ViY.    Doubtless,  it  was  this  iliiMlmJ 

podoa  of  mitres  that  incited  the  ardour  ol  Mt.  ^V^tiVo  «x^\\}DA\k\i£t^^-^.  *tWa  Is  ^ 

mr  de»l  Qfwickedneaa  in  La(in  I        ^ 
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•■  The  gocis  forbid !"  whispered  Sallust  to  Julia.  "  If  Vespius  were  made 
immortal,  what  a  specimen  of  tiresome  bra<^gadocio  would  be  transmitted 
to  posterity !" 

The  soldier  looked  puzzled,  when,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  himself  and  his 
oorapanions,  the  signal  for  the  feast  was  given. 

As  we  have  already  witnessed  at  the  house  of  Glaucus  the  ordinary 
nratine  of  a  Pompeian  entertainment,  the  reader  is  spared  any  second  detail 
of  the  courses  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  introduced. 

Diomed,  who  was  rather  ceremonious,  had  appointed  a  nomenclator  or 
•{mointer  of  places  to  each  guest 

The  reader  understands  that  the  festive  board  was  composed  of  three 
tables ;  one  at  the  centre,  and  one  at  each  win*;.  It  was  only  at  the  outer 
side  of  these  tables  that  the  guests  reclined :  the  inner  space  was  left  un- 
tenanted for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  waiters  or  ministri.  The  extreme 
eotner  of  one  of  the  wings  was  appropriated  to  Julia  as  the  lady  of  the 
ftast,  that  next  her  to  Diomed.  At  one  comer  of  the  centre-table  was 
placed  the  aedile ;  at  the  opposite  comer  the  Roman  senator ;  these  were 
Ike  posts  of  honour.  The  other  guests  were  arranged  so  that  the  young 
(gentleman  or  lady)  should  sit  next,  each  other ;  and  the  more  advanced  in 
years  be  similarly  matched.  An  agreeable  provision  enough,  but  one 
Which  must  often  have  offended  those  who  wished  to  be  thought  still 
yoang. 

The  chair  of  lone  was  next  to  the  couch  of  Glaucus.'*'  The  seats  were 
veneered  with  tortoise-shell,  and  covered  with  quilts  stufied  with  feathers, 
and  ornamented  with  the  costly  embroideries  of  Babylon.  The  modem 
ornaments  of  Eper^e  or  Plateau,  were  supplied  by  images  of  the  gods, 
wrought  in  bronze,  ivoiy,  and  silver.  The  sacned  saltcellar  and  the  familiar 
Lares  were  not  forgotten.  Over  the  table  and  the  seats,  a  rich  canopy  was 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  At  each  corner  of  the  table  were  lofty  cande- 
labra, for  thou^  it  was  early  noon,  the  room  was  darkened ;  while  from 
tripods  placed  m  different  parts  of  the  room  distilled  the  odour  of  myrrh  and 
frankincense ;  and  upon  the  abacus,  or  sideboard,  large  vases  andf  various 
ornaments  of  silver  were  ranged,  much  with  the  same  ostentation  (but 
with  more  than  the  same  taste)  that  we  find  displayed  at  a  modem  feast. 

The  custom  of  grace  was  invariably  supplied  by  that  of  libations  to  the 
sods ;  and  Vesta,  as  queen  of  the  household  goids,  usually  received  first 
ttuit  ^ceful  homage. 

This  ceremony  being  performed,  the  riaves  showered  flowers  upon  the 
couches  and  the  floor,  and  crown^  each  guest  with  rosy  garlanos  intii* 
cately  woven  with  ribands,  tied  by  the  rind  of  the  linden-tree,  and  each 
intermingled  with  the  ivy  and  the  amethyst,  supposed  preventives  amnst 
the  efl^t  of  wine :  the  wreaths  of  the  women  only  were  exempted  from 
these  leaves,  for  it  was  not  the  fashion  for  them  to  drink  wine  — in  jpuJUie, 
It  was  then  that  the  president  Diomed  thought  it  advisable  to  institute  a 
hatdeua  or  director  of  tne  feast  —  an  important  office,  sometimes  chosen  by 
lot,  sometimes,  as  now,  by  the  master  of  the  entertainment. 

Diomed  was  not  a  little  puzzled  as  to  his  election.  The  invalid  senator 
was  too  grave  and  too  infirm  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  his  du^ ;  the 
odile  Pansa  was  adequate  enough  to  the  ttak ;  but  then  to  choose  tne  next 
in  official  rank  to  the  senator,  was  an  aflfront  to  the  senator  himself.  While 
deliberating  between  the  merits  of  the  others,  he  caught  the  mirthful  glance 
of  Sallust,  and  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  named  the  jovial  epicure  to  the 
nmk  of  director,  or  Arbiter  Bibendi. 

SsUttst  received  the  appointment  with  becoming  humility. 

■ 

*A  ibnaalparUea,  tiw  women  aat  in  chairs —the  men  tecWiie^  ll'^raa  «g\1  V^^Qua 
"•^  ofAmJjJeB,  that  the  Bame  asM  was  graoiBd  to  iM^ki  aexea— litAXQMMiaNa  ^ 
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*'  I  shall  be  a  merciful  king,**  said  he,  "  to  those  who  drink  deep ;  to  t    i 
recusant,  Midas  himself  shall  be  less  inexorable  —  beware  I" 

The  slaves  now  handed  round  basins  of  perfumed  water,  by  which 
lavation  the  feast  commenced :  and  now  the  table  groaned  underlie  initia-     I 
tory  course. 

The  conversation,  at  first  desultory  and  scattered,  allowed  lone  and 
Glaucus  to  carry  on  those  sweet  whispers  which  are  worth  all  the  eloquonee 
in  the  world.    Julia  watched  them  with  flashing;  eyes. 

"How  soon  shall  her  place  be  mine !"  thought  she. 

But  Clodius,  who  sat  m  the  centre  table,  so  as  to  observe  well  the  coun- 
tenance of  Julia,  guessed  her  pique,  and  resolved  to  profit  by  it    He  ad-    j 
dressed  her  across  the  table  in  set  phrases  of  gallantry,  and  as  he  was  of     ' 
high  birth,  and  of  a  showy  person,  the  vain  Julia  was  not  so  much  in  bve  as 
to  be  insensible  to  his  attentions. 

The  slaves  in  the  interim  were  constantly  kept  upon  the  alert  by  the 
vigilant  Sallust,  who  chased  one  cup  by  another  with  a  celerity  which 
seemed  as  if  he  were  resolved  upon  exhausting  those  capacious  cellai% 
which  the  reader  may  yet  see  beneath  the  house  of  Diomed.  The  worthy  \ 
merchant  began  to  repent  his  choice,  as  amphora  afler  amphora  was  pierced 
and  emptied  The. slaves,  all  under  the  ase  of  manhood,  (the  youngest 
being  about  ten  years  old — it  was  they  who  filled  the  wine ;  the  el^st, 
some  five  years  older,  mingled  it  with  water,)  seemed  to  share  in  the  zeal  of 
Sallust ;  and  the  face  of  Diomed  began  to  glow,  as  he  watehed  the  provok-  • 
ing  complacency  with  which  they  seconded  the  exertions  of  the  king  of  the 
feast 

**  Pardon  me,  O  senator,**  said  Sallust,  "  I  see  yott  flinch ;  your  purple 
hem  cannot  save  you — drink  !** 

" By  the  godsl**  said  the  senator,  coughing,  "my  lun^s  are  already  oo 
fire ;  you  proceed  with  so  miraculous  a  swif&ess,  that  Phaeton  himeeir 
was  nothing  to  you.  I  am  infirm,  O  pleasant  Sallust — you  must  exonerate 
me.** 

^  Not  I,  by  Vesta  I    I  am  an  impartial  monarch,  —  drink !" 

The  poor  senator,  compelled  by  the  laws  of  the  table,  was  forced  to  com* 
ply.  V  Alas  1  every  cop  was  bringmg  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Stygian 
pool. 

"Gently!  gently!  my  king,"  groaned  Diomed, "we  already  begin 
to—** 

" Treason !'*  interrupted  Sallust,  "no  stem  Brutus  here ! — no  interfe- 
rence with  royalty  I** 

**  But  our  female  guests !" 

"  Love  a  toper !  —  Did  not  Ariadne  dote  upon  Bacchus  ?** .  ^ : 

The  feast  proceeded  —  the  guests  grew  more  talkative  and  noisy— the    ^^ 
dessert,  or  last  course,  was  already  on  the  table,  and  the  slaves  bore  roood    j" 
water  with  myrrh  and  hyssop  for  the  finishing  lavation.    At  the  same  time     '^ 
a  small  circular  table  that  had  been  placed  in  the  space  opposite  the  guests,    I . 
suddenly,  and  as  b]r  magic,  seemed  to  open  in  the  centre,  and  cast  up  a    : 
fragrant  shower,  sprinkling  the  table  and  the  guests ;  while,  as  it  ceased,    -^ 
the  awning  above  them  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  guests  perceived  that  a     '' 
rope  had  been  stretched  across  the  ceiling,  and  that  one  of  those  nimble 
dancers,  for  which  Pompeii  was  so  celebrated,  and  whose  descendants  add 
80  charming  a  grace  to  the  festivities  of  Astley's  or  Vauxhall,  was  now 
treading  his  airy  measures  right  over  their  heads. 

This  apparition,  removed  but  by  a  cord  from  one's  pericranium,  and  in- 
dulging the  most  vehement  leaps,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  alighting     ' 
upoD  that  cerebral  region,  would  probably  be  regarded  with  some  terror  by 
a  party  in  May-fair;  but  ouiPomipeiMv  icveW^ita  afteTOft^Vi\«3tta\.4\hft«peo- 
ftic/e  with  delighted  curiosity,  and  a^v'^^xxdedm  Y^^s^aifCissii  ^>Caft^%w» 
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1  with  the  most  difficulty  to  miss  falling  upon  the  head  of  whatever 
I  particularly  selected  to  dance  above.  He  paid,  indeed,  the  sena- 
Mculiar  compliment  of  literally  falling  from  the  rope,  and  catching 

with  his  hand,  just  as  the  whole  party  imagined  the  skull  of  the 
was  as  much  fractured  as  ever  that  of  the  poet,  whom  the  eagle 

a  tortoise. 

igth,  to  the  great  relief  of  at  least  lone,  who  had  not  much  acous- 
;rself  to  this  entertainiHent,  the  dancer  suddenly  paused,  as  a  strain  of 
as  heard  from  without.  He  danced  again  still  more  wildly ;  the  air 
,  the  dancer  paused  agcdn ;  no,  it  could  not  dissolve  the  charm  which 
posed  to  possess  him.  He  represented  one  who  by  a  strange  disor* 
mpelled  to  dance,  and  whom  only  a  certain  air  of  music  can  cure.'* 
h  the  musician  seemed  to  hit  on  the  rifibt  tune,  the  dancer  gave 
,  swung  himself  down  from  the  rope,  alighted  on  the  floor,  and  van- 

rt  now  yielded  to  another,  and  the  musicians  who  were  stationed 
on  the  terrace  struck  up  a  soft  and  mellow  air,  to  which  were  sung 
wing  words,  made  almost  indistinct  by  the  barrier  between^  and  the 
ig  lowness  of  the  minstrelsy : 

FESTIVE  MUSIC  SHOULD  BE  LOW. 

1. 

Hark,  through  these  flowers  our  music  sends  its  greeting 

To  your  loved  hall,  where  Psilasf  shuns  the  day ; 
When  the  young  god  his  Cretan  nymph  was  meetug, 
He  taught  Pan's  rustic  pipe  this  gliding  lay. 

Soft  as  the  dews  of  wine  * 

Shed  in  this  banquet-hour, 
The  bright  libation  of  Sound's  stream  divine, 
O  reverent  harp,  to  Aphrodite  pour  ! 

2. 

Wild  rings  the  trump  o'er  ranks  to  glory  marching  ^ 

Music^  siiblimer  bursts  for  war  are  meet ;  ^ 

But  sweet  lips  murmuring  under  wreaths  o'erardiia^ 
Find  the  low  whispers,  like  their  own,  most  sweet. 
Steal  my  lull'd  music,  steal, 

Like  woman's  half-heard  tone, 
So  that  whoe'er  shall  hear,  shall  think  to  feel 
In  thee,  the  voice  of  lips  that  love  his  own. 

t  was  I  know  not ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  song  Tone's  cheek  blushed 

eply  than  before,  and  Glaucus  had  contrived  beneath  tiie  cover  of 

i  to  steal  her  hand. 

a  pretty  son^,"  said  Fulvius,  patronisingly. 

!  it  you  would  oblige  us,"  murmured  the  m£e  of  Pansa. 

you  wish  Fulvius  to  sin^  ?"  asked  the  king  of  the  feast,  who  had 

ed  on  the  assembly  to  dnnk  the  health  of  the  Roman  senator,  a  cup 

letter  of  his  name. 

I  you  ask  ?"  said  the  matron,  with  a  complimentary  glance  at  the 

it  snapped  his  fingers,  and,  whispering  the  slave  who  came  to  learn 

rs,  the  latter  disappeared,  and  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  a 

irp  in  one  hand  and  a  branch  of  myrtle  in  the  other. 

ilave  approached  the  poet,  and  with  alow  ieveTence^tQ«^TL\»^v:k\flSBk. 

>. 

«  A  daaee  mitt  rotained  in  Campanta*  \ 

4 — 7 
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V. 


"  Alas !  I  cannot  play,"  said  the  poet 

"  Then  you  must  sing  to  the  myrtle.    It  is  a  Greek  fashion  — 
loves  the  Greeks  — I  love  the  Greeks — you  loye  the  Greeks — we 
the  Greeks  —  and  between  you  and  me  this  is  not  the  only  thing 
stolen  from  ihem.    However,  I  introduce  this  custom —  I,  tlie  king 
flubiect,  —  sing." 

The  poet  with  a  bashful  smile  took  the  myrtle  in  his  hands,  an( 
tisoTt  prelude,  sang  as  follows  in  a  pleasant  and  well-tuned  voice : 

THE  CORONATION  OF  THE  LOVES.* 

1. 

The  merry  Loves  one  holyday 
Were  all  at  eambols  madly, 
But  Loves  too  long  can  seldom  play 

Without  behaving  sadly* 
They  laughed,  they  toyedf,  they  romped  about, 
And  thenTor  change  they  all  fell  out. 
Fie,  fie !  how  can  they  quarrel  so, 

My  Lesbia  —  ah,  for  shame,  love  \ 
Methinks  't  is  scarce  an  hour  ago 
When  we  did  just  the  same,  love. 

2. 

The  Loves,  't  is  thought,  were  free  till  tiien^ 

They  had  no  king  nor  laws,  dear, 
But  gods,  like  men,  should  subject  be, 

Say  all  tlie  ancient  saws,  dear. 
And  so  our  crew  resolved,  for  quiet, 
To  choose  a  king  to  curb  their  riot. 

A  kiss  —  ah  !  what  a  grievous  thine 

For  both,  methinks  "t  would  be,  child, 
If  I  should  take  some  prudish  king. 
And  cease  to  be  so  free,  child ! 

S. 

Among  their  toys  a  Casque  they  found, 

It  was  the  Helm  of  Ares ; 
With  horrent  plumes  the  crest  was  crowned. 

It  frightened  all  the  Lares. 
So  fine  a  king  was  never  known  — 
They  placed  the  Helmet  on  the  throne. 
My  girl,  since  Valour  wins  the  world, 

Tney  chose  a  mighty  master ; 
But  thy  sweet  flag  of  smiles  unfurl'd, 
Would  win  the  world  much  faster  t 

4. 

The  Casque  soon  found  the  Loves  too  wild 

A  troop  for  him  to  school  them ; 
For  warriors  know  how  one  such  child 

Has.  ay,  contrived  to  fool  them. 
They  plagued  him  so  —  that  in  despair 
He  took  a  wife  the  plague  to  share. 

If  kings  themselves  thus  find  the  strife 

Of  earth  unshared,  severe,  ^rl; 
Why  just  to  halve  the  ills  of  life, 
Come  take  -yoxxt  ^^tVnet  here,  ^l. 

Sngeeated  by  two  Pompe\aap\ct.wea  \TlX\ie'^>»t.\lm^'&*.\^r»^'«\s^s2^.^< 
I  ana  a  iiolmet  enthroned  Irt  Cup\eA* 


<.  J 


/ 


vi^Koatou  uj  two  iroilipciau  ^i\ivut«B 

ort  ami  a  iiolinet  enthroned  \i%  Cup\e«. 
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5. 


WiUiio  that  room  the  Bird  of  Lore 

The  whole  affair  had  eyed  then ; 
The  monarch  hitiled  the  royal  Dore, 

And  placed  her  by  his  side  then ; 
What  mirth  amid  the  Loves  was  seen,  *>-        _     v 

*Loiiff  live,"  they  cried,  *  our  king  and  queen."        ,      .  ' ,  ^y^ 


^     ■ 


Ah !  Lesbia,  would  that  thrones  were  minOi 
And  crowns  to  deck  that  brow,  lore ; 

And  yet  I  know  that  heart  <^  thine, 
For  me  is  throne  enow,  love. 

6. 


The  urchins  thought  a  milder  mate  Fli  ^,  ./ 


•5        'r: 


t.~4 


Their  king  could  not  have  taken ; 
But  when  the  queen  in  judgment  sa^ 

They  found  themselves  mistaken.  .^ 

The  art  to  reign  die  'd  learned  above,  V  v*        f "'     ^  ^ 

And  ne'er  was  despot  like  the  Thre*  \.*'\    *  «'       "^ 

In  thee  I  find  tne  same  deceit, 

Too  late,  alas!  a  learner ! 
For  where  a  nuen  more  gently  sweat?  *^— —  *' 

And  where  a  tyrant  sterner  ? 

song,  winch' matly  suited  the  gay  and  lively  fanc^  of  the  Pomptl 
us  receivad  wmt  considerable  applause,  and  the  widow  insisted  on 
[i£  her  mmamke  with  the  very  branch  of  myrtle  to  which  he  had 
U  waj  easily  twisted  into  a  garland,  and  the  immortal  Fnlvius  wM 
d  amid  clsf^g  of  hands  and  shouts  of  lo  trinm^he !  The  song 
\  harp  now ,  circulated  round  the  party ;  a  new  mjrtle  fartneh  being 
about,  stopping  at  each  person  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 

sun  began  now  to  decline,  though  the  revelleia,  who  had  worn  awaj 
hours,  perceived  it  not  in  thdr  darkened  cluiinber ;  and  thesraator, 
IS  tir^  and  the  warrior  who  had  to  return  to  Herculaneum,  iJBQg 
rt,  gave  the  signal  for  the  general  dispersion.        ^  ^  . 

rry  yet  a  moment,  my  frieMs,"  said  Diomed ;  **  if  yon  will  go  a^ 
ou  must  at  least  take  a  share  in  our  concluding  irame.*^ 
ying,  he  motioned  to  one  of  the  ministii,  and  whispering  himi  At 
rent  out,  and  presently  returned  with  a  small  bowl  containing  >aii» 
ilets  carefully  sealed  and  apparently  exactly  similar.  Each  goeat 
purchase  one  of  these  at  the  nominal  price  of  the  lowest  pieoe  of 
and  the  sport  of  this  lottery  (which  was  the  favourite  diversioo  Of 
OS,  nHio  introduced  it)  consisted  in  the  inequality  and  sometimes  tha 
uity  of  the  prizes,  the  nature  and  amojint  of  which  were  specified 
the  tablets.  For  instance,  the  poet,  with  a  wry  face,  drew  one  of 
poems,  (no  physician  ever  less  willingly  swallowed  his  own  draught ; ) 
lior  drew  a  case  of  bodkins,  which  aive  rise  to  certain  novel  witu- 
"elative  to  Hercules  and  the  distaff;  the  widow  Fnlvia  obtained  a 
rinking  cup ;  Julia,  a  gentleman's  buckle ;  and  Lepidus,  a  ladiea' 
ox.  The  most  appropriate  lot  was  drawn  oy  the  gambler  Glodina^ 
Idened  with  anger  on  being  presented  to  a  set  of  cogged  dice  t  -—A 
damp  was  thrown  upon  the  gayety  which  these  various  lots  created, 
cddent  that  was  considered  ominous ;  Glauous  drew  the  OKMit  val- 

»rding  to  Plutarch,  (Sympos.  lib.  I.)  it  seems  that  the  branch  of  myiUaoic  \wQni 
carried  round  in  order,  but  passea  from  the  first  peison  on  oi^e  e«raft\k  \a  ^Q^ 
fMher,  aod  then  from  the  aecoad  on  the  one  to  the  saagnd  on  titaA  «(CbsK«im^ 
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nable  of  all  the  prizes,  a  small  marble  statue  of  Fortune,  of  Grecian  work- 
maoship ;  on  handing  it  to  him  the  slave  sufTered  it  to  drop,  and  it  broke  in 
pieces. 

A  shiver  went  round  the  assembly,  and  &ch  voice  cried  spontaneouftly, 
^'DiiavertUeomenr 

Glaucus  alone,  though  perhaps  as  superstitious  as  the  rest,  affected  to  be 
unmoved. 

"  Sweet  Neapolitan,"  whispered  he  tenderiy  to  lone,  who  had  turned  pale 
as  the  broken  marble  itself;  "  I  accept  the  omen.  It  signifies,  that  in  ob- 
taining thee,  Fortune  can  g|ve  no  more —  she  breaks  Aer,  image  when  she 
blesses  me  with  thineJ'^ 

In  order  to  divert  the  impression  which  tliis  incident  had  occasioned  in  an 
assembly,  which,  considering  the  civilization  of  the  guests,  would  seem 
miraculously  superstitious,  if  at  the  present  day,  in  a  country  party,  we 
did  not  oflen  see  a  lady  grow  hypochondriacal  on  leaving  a  room  —  last  of 
thirteen,  —  Sallust  now  crowning  his  cup  with  flowers,  gave  the  health  of 
their  host.  This  was  followed  by  a  similar  compliment  to  Sie  emperor ;  and 
then  with  a  parting  cup  to  Mercury  to  send  them  pleasant  slumbers,  thej 
concluded  the  entertainment  by  a  last  libation,  and  broke  up  the  party. 

Carriages  were  little  used  in  the  streets  of  PompeM,  partly  owing  to  their 
extreme  narrowness, — partly  to  the  convenient  smallness  of  the  city. 
Most  of  the  guests  replacing  their  sandals,  which  they  put  off  in  the  ban- 

Siet-ropm,  and  induing  their  cloaks,  left  the  bouse  on  root,  attended  by  their 
ETes. 

Meanwhile,  having  seen  lone  depart,  Glaucus  turning  to  the  staircase 
which  led  down  to  the  rooms  of  Julia,  was  conducted  by  a  slave  to  an  apart* 
ment  in  which  he  Ibund  the  merchant's  daughter  already  seated. 

"  GHaucus  1**  aaid  she,  looking  down,  "  I  see  that  yon  really  love  lone— 
lAae  is  indeed  beantiltd." 

**  Jatia  b  dMiBung  enough  to  be  generoos,"  replied  the  Greek.  **  Yes, 
I  love  lone ;  amid  all  the  youth  who  court  you,  may  you  have  one  worshipper 
as  sincere.** 

''Pray  the  goda  tb  grant  it !  See,  Glaucus,  these  pearls  are  the  present 
Ide(||^ie  to  your  bride :  may  Juno  ^ve  her  health  to  wear  them !" 

So  saying  she  placed  a  case  in  his  hands,  containing  a  row  of  pearls  of 
some  size  and  pnee.  It  was  so  much  tiie  custom  for  persons  about  to  be 
married  to  receive  these  gif^s,  that  Glaucus  could  have  little  scruple  in  ac- 
cepting the  necklace,  tliough  the  gallant  and  proud  Athenian  inly  resolved 
to  requite  the  gift  by  one  of  thrice  its  value.  Julia  then  stopping  short  his 
thanks,  poured  forth  some  vnne  into  a  small  bowl. 

**  You  have  drunk  many  toasts  with  my  father,**  said  she,  smiling,  — 
''one  now  with  me.    Health  and  fortune  to  your  bride !" 

She  touched  the  cup  with  her  lips,  and  then  presented  it  to  Glancaa 
The  customary  e^quette  required  that  Glaucus  should  drain  the  whole  con- 
tents; he  accordingly  did  so.  Julia,  unknowing  the  deceit  which  Njrdia  had 
practised  upon  her,  watched  him  with  sparkling  eyes  :  although  the  witch 
had  told  her  that  the  efiect  might  not  be  immediate,  she  yet  sanguinely 
trusted  to  an  expeditious  operation  in  favour  of  her  charms.  She  was  dis- 
appointed when  she  found  Glaucus  coldly  replace  the  cup,  and  converse 
with  her  in  the  same  unmoved  but  gentle  tone  as  before.  And  though  she 
detained  him  as  long  as  she  decorously  could  do,  no  change  took  place  in 
his  manner. 

"  But  to-morrow,"  thought  she,  exultingly  recovering  her  d^appointroent| 
•*  to-morrow,  alas  for  Glaucus  !** 

Alaa  for  hm,  indeed  i 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  STORT  HALTS   FOR  A  MOMENT   AT  AN   EPISODE. 

Restless  and  anxious,  Apscides  consumed  the  day  in  wandering  through 
he  most  sequestered  walks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  sun  was  slowly 
letting  as  he  pa'used  beside  a  lonely  part  of  the  Samus,  ere  yet  it  wound 
imid  the  evidences  of  luxury  and  power.  Only  through  openings  in  the 
(foods  and  vines  were  caught  glimpses  of  the  white  and  gleaming  city,  in 
Rrhich  was  heard  in  the  distance  no  din  —  no  sound  —  nor  *'  busiest  hum 
>f  men."  Amid  the  green  banks  crept  the  lizard  and  the  grasshopper,  and 
lere  and  there  in  the  brake  some  solitary  bird  broke  into  sudden  son^,  as 
mddenly  stilled.  There  was  a  deep  calm  around,  but  not  the  calm  of 
light;  the  air  still  breathed  of  the  freshness  and  life  of  day;  the  grass  still 
noved  to  the  stir  of  the  insect  horde ;  and  on  the  opposite  bank  the  grace- 
vl  and  white  capella  passed  browsing  through  the  herbage,  and  paused 
It  the  wave  to  drink.       i  . 

As  Apaecides  stood  musingly  gazing  upon  the  waters,  he  heard  beside 
aim  the  low  baik  of  a  dog. 

"  I|e  still,  poor  friend,"  said  a  voice  at  hand ;  "  the  stranger's  step  harms 
lot  thy  master."  The  convert  recognised  the  voice,  and  turning,  he  beheld 
the  mysterious  old  man  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  congregation  of  the  Na* 
uurenes. 

The  old  man  was  sitting  upon  a  fragment  of  stone  covered  ^th  ancient 
Bosses;  beside  him  were  his  staff  and  scrip;  at  his  feet  lay  a  small  shag- 
^  dog,  the  companion  in  how  many  a  pilgrimage  perilous  and  strange! 

The  face  of  the  old  man  was  as  balm  to  the  excited  spirit  off  the.neo- 
)hyte :  he  approached,  and  craving  his  blessing,  sat  down  oeside  him. 

*^Thou  art  provided  as  for  a  journey,  father,"  said  he;  "  wilt  thou  leave 
18  yet  ?" 

"  My  son,"  replied  the  old  man,  "the  days  left  to  me  on  earth  are  few 
md  scanty ;  I  employ  them  as  becomes  me,  travelling  from  place  to  place, 
^mforting  those  whom  God  has  gathered  together  m  his  name,  and  pro- 
Maiming  the  glory  of  his  Son,  as  testified  to  his  servant." 

**Thou  hast  looked,  they  tell  me,  on  the  face  of  Christ?" 

"  And  the  face  revived  me  from  the  dead :  know,  young  proselyte  to 
ihe  true  faith,  that  1  am  he  of  whom  thou  readest  in  the  scroll  of  the  apostle. 
.n  the  far  Judea  and  the  city  of  Nain,  there  dwelt  a  widow,  humble  of 
ipirit  and  sad  of  heart,  for  of  all  the  tics  of  life  one  son  alone  was  spared 
»  her.    And  she  loved  him  with  a  melancholy  love,  for  he  was  the  likeness 
)f  the  lost.    And  the  son  died.    The  reed  on  which  she  leaned  was  bro- 
ken, the  oil  was  dried  up  in  the  widow's  cruse.      They  bore  the  dead  upon 
bis  bier,  and  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  when  the  crowd  were  gathered, 
there  came  a  silence  over  the  sounds  of  wo,  for  the  Son  of  God  was  pass- 
ing by.     The  mother,  who  followed  the  bier,  wept  not  noisily,  but  all  who 
looked  upon  her  saw  that  her  heart  was  crushed.     And  the  Lord  pitied  her, 
and  he  touched  the  bier,  and  said,  *  I  sat  unto  thee,  arise.*     And  the 
^ead  man  woke  and  looked  upon  the  face  of  the  Lord.     Oh !  that  calm  and 
solemn  brow  !  that  unutterable  smile  —  that  care-worn  and  sorrowful  face 
lighted  up  with  a  God's  benignity  !  it  chased  away  the  shadows  of  the  grave ! 
I  rose,  I  spoke  —  I  was  living  and  in  my  mother's  arms,  yea — I  ^.rcv\>aB  ^fe^\ 
revived .'  The  people  shouted;  the  funeral  horns  rang  CoTtVi  meir^f  — ^ci^ 
»5wa  crjr,  'God  has  visited  his  people ."     I  hesucd  tliem  liol:  \fel\.,\  «KW 
9tk/no'  but  the  face  of  the  Kedeemei." 
7* 
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The  old  man  paused,  deeply  moved  ;  and  the  yonth  felt  hie  olood  crefp 
and  his  hair  stir.  He  was  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  known  the  mys- 
tery of  death. 

'*TiU  that  time/'  renewed  the  widow's  son,  "I  had  been  as  other  men, 
thoughtless,  not  abandoned  ;  taking  no  heed  but  of  the  things  of  love  and 
life;  pay,  I  had  inclined  to  the  gloomy  faith  of  the  earthly  Sadducee! 
But,  raised  from  the  dead,  from  awful  and  desert  dreams,  that  these  lips 
never  dare  reveal  —  recalled  upon  earth  to  testify  the  powers  of  Heaven  — 
once  more  mortal,  the  witness  of  immortality  ;  1  drew  a  new  being  from 
the  £rave.  Oh,  fated  —  oh,  lost  Jerusalem !  Him  from  whom  came  noy 
life,  I  beheld  adjudged  to  the  agonized  and  parching  death !  Far  in  the 
mighty  crowd  I  saw  the  light  rest  and  glimmer  over  me  cross  ;  1  heard  thr 
hooting  mob  —  I  cried  aloud  —  I  raved  —  I  threatened ;  none  heeded  me :  i 
was  lost  in  the  whirl  and  the  roar  of  thousaz\ds !  But  even  then  in  my 
Agony  and  his  own,  methought  the  glazing  eye  of  the  Son  of  man  sou£ht  me 
out  —  His  lip  smiled,  as  when  it  conquered  death  —  it  hushed  me,  aod  I  be- 
came calm.  He  who  defied  the  grave  for  another,  what  was  the  grave  to 
him !  The  sun  shone  aslant  the  pale  and  powerful  features,  and  then  died 
away  I  Darkness  fell  over  the  earth ;  how  long  it  endured  I  know  not.  A 
loud  cry  came  through  the  gloom,  a  sharp  and  bitter  cry —  and  all  was  silent ! 
.  *'  But  who  shall  tell  the.  terrors  of  the  night  ?  I  walked  along  the  city 
••—  the  earth  reeled  to  and  fro,  and  the  houses  trembled  to  their  Case :  the 
living  had  deserted  the  streets,  but  not  the  dead.  Through  the  gloom  I 
saw  them  glide  —  the  dim  and  ghastly  shapes,  in  the  cerements  of  the 
grave,  and  with  horror,  and  wo,  and  warning  on  their  unmoving  lips  and 
Iightless  eyes !  they  swept  by  me  as  I  passed  —  they  glared  upon  me ;  I 
kad  been  their  brother ;  and  they  bowed  their  heads  m  recognition :  tbey 
1^  liften  to  tell  the  living  thitt  the  dead  can  rise !" 

Again  the  old  man  paused ;  and  when  he  resumed  it  was  in  a  calmer 
tone. 

f*  From  that  night  I  resigned  all  earthly  thought  but  that  of  serving  E[iM. 
A  preacher  and  a  pil^im,  I  have  traversed  the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth, 
proclaiming  his  divinity  and  bringing  new  converts  to  his  fold.  I  come  as 
the  wind,  and  as  the  wind  depart :  sowing,  as  the  wind  sows^  the  seeds 
that  enrich  the  world. 

'*  Son,  on  earth  we  shall  meet  no  more.  Forget  not  this  hour :  what 
are  the  pleasures  and  the  pomps  of  life  7  Aa  the  lamp  shines,  life  glitteia 
for  an  hour :  but  the  soul's  light  is  the  star  that  bums  K>r  ever  in  the  heart 
of  illimitable  space.'' 

It  was  then  that  their  converse  fell  upon  the  general  and  sublime  doc- 
trines of  immortality ;  it  soothed  and  elevated  the  youns  mind  of  the  con- 
cert, which  yet  clung  to  many  of  the  damps  and  shacfows  of  that  cell  of 
faith  which  he  had  so  lately  lefl — it  was  the  air  of  heayen  breathing  on 
the  prisoner  released  at  last  There  was  a  strong  and  marked  distinction 
'between  the  Christianity  of  the  old  man  and  that  of  Olinthus ;  that  of  the 
lirst  was  more  soft,  more  gentle,  more  divine.  The  hard  heroism  of  Olin- 
thus had  something  in  it  fierce  and  intolerant — it  was  necessary  to  the 
part  he  was  doomed  to  play — it  had  in  it  more  of  the  courage  of  the  martyr 
than  the  charity  of  the  saint  It  aroused,  it  excited,  it  nerved,  rather  than 
subdued  and  softened.  But  the  whole  heart  bf  that  divine  old  man  wal 
'  bathed  in  love ;  the  smile  of  the  Deity  had  burned  away  from  it  the  leaven 
of  earthlier  and  coarser  passions,  and  left  to  the  energy  of  the  hero  all  the 
meekness  of  the  child. 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  rising  at  length,  as  the  sun's  last  ray  died  in  tha 
west,  "now,  in  the  cool  of  lwm^\vl,l  ^wftM^iTwj  ^^'^  ^Avards  the  imperial 
Rome,    There  yet  dwell  some  VvoV^  metv, vi>Mi  \^^  TfiA\».n«\tf^<^\'^^^»KA 
€>f  Cbdrnt;  and  them  would  1  see  Wore  \  ^wr 
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the  night »  chill  for  thine  age,  my  father,  and  the  way  is  long^  mnd 
ler  haunts  it :  rest  thee  till  to-morrow." 

d  son,  what  is  there  in  this  scrip  to  tempt  the  robher?'-Biid  die 
id  the  solitude  —  these  make  the  ladder  round  which  angels  cluster, 
leath  which  my  spirit  can  dream  of  God.  Oh  I  none  can  know 
Q  pilgrim  feels  as  he  walks  on  his  hol;^  course ;  nursing  no  fear,  and 
1^  no  danger  —  for  God  is  with  him !  He  hears  the  winds  mnr- 
id  tidings ;  —  the  woods  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  Almighty  wings  ; 
tars  are  the  Scriptures  of  Heaven — the  token  of  love  —  and  the 
of  immortality.  NijSfht  is  the  pilgrim's  day.*'  With  these  words 
man  pressed  Apecides  to  his  breast,  and  taking  up  his  staff  and 
e  dog  bounded  cheerily  before  him,  and  with  slow  steps  and  down- 
s  he  went  his  way. 

onvert  stood  watching  his  bended  form,  till  the  trees  shut  the  last 
from  his  view  :  and  then,  as  the  stars  broke  forth  he  woke  from  his 
with  a  start,  reminded  of  his  appointment  with  Olinthus. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THl   FILTER — fTS   EFFECT. 

A 

f  Glaucus  arrived  at  his  own  home  he  found  Nvdit  teated  ander 
CO  of  his  garden.  In  fact,  ^e  had  sought  his  nonse  in  the  mer« 
hat  he  might  return  at  an  early  hour :  anxious,  fearful,  anticipa* 
resolved  upon  seizing  the  earliest  opportunity  of  avaiKni^  herself 
'e  charm,  while  at  the  same  time  she  hair  hoped  the  opportunity  might 
red.  Strange  mixture  of  boldness  and  timidity,  that  when  jroun^ 
airexperienced :  how  often  in  our  morning  walks,  or  in  the  nishtly 
1  our  first  youth,  have  aH  of  us  at  once  sought  and  shunned  the 
of  our  heart,  —  gone  miles  in  the  hope  of  whispering  one  sweet 
id  returned  home  the  word  unsaid !  Heaven  be  praised  that  we 
our  time  better  after  a  little  experience,  and  when  we  have  less  of 
id  of  love  to  throw  away !  It  was  then  in  that  fearful  bummg  mood, 
:  beating,  her  cheek  flushing,  that  Nydia  awaited  the  possibility  of 
's  return  before  the  night  He  crossed  the  portico  just  as  the  nrst 
;an  to  rise,  and  the  heaven  above  had  assumed  its  most  purple  robe, 
my  child,  wait  you  for  me  ?"  v 

;  I  have  been  tending  the  flowers,  and  did  but  linger  a  litUe  while 
lyself." 

s  been  warm,"  said  Glaucus,  placing  himself  also  on  one  of  the 
leath  the  colonnade. 

^'' 

:  thou  summon  Davus  ?  the  wine  I  have  drunk  heats  me,  and  I 

some  cooling  drink." 

at  once,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  the  very  opportunity  that 

vaited  presented  itself;  of  himself,  at  his  own  free  choice,  he  af^ 

her  that  occasion.    She  breathed  quick  — "  I  will  prepare  for  you 

said  she, ''the  summer  draught  that  lone  loves, of  honey  and 

le  cooled  in  anew." 

iks,"  said  the  unconscious  Glaucus ;  "  if  lone  loves  it,  enough :  it 

I  grateful  were  it  poison." 

frowned,  and  then  amiled ;  she  withdre^r  fot  tt.fQnw  Ta«DBWoX»<i*sA 

vitb  the  bowl  containing  the  beverage.     G\«L\ica«  V»V  vX  ^xoxaV^i 

"bat  would  not  Nydia  have  given  then  for  one  Yion^«  ip\%t«^^^* 


i^\ 
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of  sight,  to  have  watched  her  hopes  ripening  to  effect ;  —  to  have  seen  tiie 
first  dawn  of  the  ima^ned  love; — to  have  worshipped  with  mate  than 
Persian  adoration  the  nsing  of  that  sun  which  her  credulous  soul  believed 
was  to  break  upon  her  dreary  night !  Far  different,  as  she  stood  then  and 
there,  were  the  thoughts,  the  emotions  of  the  blind  girl,  from  those  of  the 
vain  Pompeian,  under  a  similar  suspense.  In  the  last,  what  poor  and 
frivolous  passions  had  made  up  the  daring  whole!  What  petty  pique, 
what  small  revenge,  what  expectation  of  a  paltry  triumph,  had  swelled  the 
attributes  of  that  sentiment  she  dignified  with  the  name  of  love !  but  in  the 
wild  heart  of  the  Thessalian  all  was  pure,  uncontrolled,  unmodified  pas* 
sion ;  —  erring  —  unwomanly  —  phrensied — but  debased  by  no  elements 
of  a  more  sordid  feeling.  Filled  with  love  as  with  life  itself,  how  could  ahe 
resist  the  occasion  of  winning  love  in  return ! 

She  leaned  for  support  agamst  the  wall,  and  her  face,  before  so  flushed, 
was  now  white  as  snow,  and  with  her  delicate  hands  clasped  convulsively 
together,  her  lips  apart — her  eyes  on  the  ground  —  she  waited  the  next 
words  Glaucus  should  utter. 

Glaucus  had  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips,  he  had  already  drained  about  a 
fourth  of  its  contents,  when  his  eye  suddenly  glancing  upon  the  face  of 
Kydia,  he  was  so  forcibly  struck  by  its  alteration,  by  its  intense,  and  pain- 
ful, and  strange  expression,  that  he  paused  abruptly,  and  still  holding  tltt 
cup  near  his  lips,  exclaimed  — 

"  Why  Nydia,  Nydia,  I  say,  art  thou  ill,  or  in  pain  ?  nay,  thy  face  speaks 
for  thee.  W  hat  ails  my  poor  child  ?"  As  he  spoke,  he  put  down  the  cup 
and  rose  from  his  seat  to  approach  her,  —  when  a  sudden  pang  shot 
coldly  to  his  heart,  and  was  followed  by  a  wild,  confused,  dizzy  sensa- 
tion at  the  brain.  The  floor  seemed  to  glide  from  under  him  —  his  feet 
seemed  to  move  on  air  —  a  mighty  and  unearthly  gladness  rushed  upon  his 
spirit — he  felt  too  buoyant  for  the  earth  —  he  longed  for  wings,  nay,  it 
seemed  in  the  buoyancy  of  his  new  existence  as  if  he  possessed  them.  He 
burst  involuntarily  into  a  loud  and  thrilling  lau^h.  He  clapped  his  handa 
—  he  bounded  aloft — he  was  a  pythoness  inspired  ;  suddenly  as  it  came, 
this  preternatural  transport  passed,  though  only  partially,  away.  He  now 
felt  nis  blood  rushing  loudly  and  rapidly  through  his  veins  ;  it  seemed  to 
swell  —  to  exult —  to  leap  along,  as  a  stream  that  has  burst  its  bounds,  and 
hurries  to  the  ocean.  It  throbbed  in  his  ear  with  a  mighty  sound  —  he  felt 
it  mount  to  his  brow  —  he  felt  the  veins  in  the  temples  stretch  and  swell 
as  if  they  could  no  longer  contain  the  violent  and  increasing  tide — then  a 
kind  of  darkness  fell  over  his  eyes  —  darkness,  but  not  entire ;  for  throu^ 
the  dim  shade  he  saw  the  opposite  walls  glow  out,  and  the  figures  painted 
thereon  seemed,  ghost-like,  to  creep  and  glide.  What  was  most  strange, 
he  did  not  feel  himself  ill — he  did  not  sink  or  quail  beneath  the  dread 
phrensy  that  was  gathering  over  him.  The  novelty  of  the  feelings  seemed 
bright  and  vivid  —  he  felt  as  if  a  younger  health  had  been  infused  into  his 
frame.     He  was  gliding  on  lo  madness,  and  he  knew  it  not ! 

Nydia  had  not  answered  his  first  nuestion  —  she  had  not  been  able  to 
reply  — his  wild  and  fearful  laugh  had  roused  her  from  her  passionate  sus- 
pense :  she  could  not  see  his  fierce  gesture  —  she  could  not  mark  his  reel- 
ing and  unsteady  step  as  he  paced  unconsciously  to  and  fro  ;  but  she  heard 
the  broken  words,  incoherent,  insane,  that  gushed  from  his  lips.  She  be- 
came terrified  and  appalled  —  she  hastened  to  him,  feeiing  wltn  her  arms 
until  she  touched  his  knees,  and  then  falling  on  the  ground  she  embraced 
them,  weeping  with  terror  and  excitation. 

"  Oh,  speak  to  mo !  speak !  you  do  not  hate  me  ?  —  speak,  speak  !'* 
'"By  the  bright  goddess,  a bea\i\]Y?v\\  \Mv^,\)cv\a  C^^tw^'.  Hoi  how  they 
fill  us  with  wine  instead  of  b\ood\  novjVVve's  o^cw>Jcv^Nevxv^^1^'5;'va»s^^«^- 
der,  to  8how  how  it  bubbles  and  ap«iV\ea,    Come  \ii\iwix,  \tJ\>i  ^^^^\ 
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boa  ridest  on  >;8oa^  eh!  —what  long  silky  hair  be  has !  He  is  worth  all 
tie  couraen  of  Aitfaia.  But  a  word  with  thee-^  this  wine  of  thine  is  too 
trong  for  us  mortals.  Oh,  beautiful !  the  boughs  are  at  rest  I  the  g^reen 
^aves  of  the  forest  have  caught  the  zephyr  and  drowned  him .  Nota  breiOh 
tins  the  leayes — and  I  see  the  dreams  sleeping  with  folded  wings  upon 
he  motionless  oak ;  and  I  look  beyond,  and  I  see  a  blue  stream  sparkle  in 
he  silent  noon;  a  fountain  —  a  fountain  springing  aloft.  Ah !  my  fount, 
hou  wilt  not  put  out  the  rays  of  my  Grecian  sun,  though  thou  triest'cYer  so 
uud  with  thy  nimble  and  silver  arms.  And  now  what  form  steals  vonder 
hiough  the  boughs  ?  she  glides  like  a  moon- beam !  —  she  has  a  garland  of 
Mk-leaves  on  her  head.  In  her  hand  is  a  vase  upturned,  from  which  she 
H>urs  pink  and  tiny  shells  and  sparkling  waters.  Oh !  look  on  yon  face ! 
Hdan  nei^r  before  saw  its  like.  See !  we  are  alone ;  only  I  and  she  in  th(^ 
iride  forest  There  is  no  smile  upon  her  lips  —  she  moves  ^rave  and 
iweetly  asd.  Ha!  fly,  it  is  a  nymph — it  is  one  of  the  wild  rfapaese.* 
l¥hoever  sees  her  becomes  mad  —  fly !  see,  she  discovers  me.** 

"  Oh !  Glaucus,  Glaucus,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  rave  not  so  wildly,  or 
iiou  wilt  kill  me  with  a  word." 

A  new  change  seemed  now  to  have  operated  upon  the  jarring  and  disor- 
lered  mind  of  the  unfortunate  Athenian.  He  put  his  hands  upon  Nydia's 
lilken  hair ;  he  smoothed  the  locks  —  he  looked  wistfully  upon  her  face, 
tnd  then,  as  in  the  broken  chain  of  thought  one  or  two  links  were  yet  unse- 
rered,  it  seemed  that  her  countenance  brought  its  associations  of  lone ; 
ind  with  that  remembrance  his  madness  became  yet  more  powerful,  and  it 
pvas  swayed  and  tinged  by  passion,  as  he  burst  forth  — 

*'  I  swear  by  Venus,  by  Diana,  and  by  Juno,  that  though  I  have  now  the 
WinAd  on  my  shoulders,  as  mv  countryman  Hercules  (ah,  dull  Rome ! 
ivhoever  was  truly  great  was  of  Greece ;  why,  you  would  be  godless  if  it 
irere  not  for  us !)  —  I  say,  as  my  countrymen  Hercules  had  before  me,  1 
would  let  it  fall  into  chaos  for  one  smile  from  lone.  Ah,  beautiful,  adored,** 
be  added,  in  a  voice  inexpressibly  fond  and  plaintive,  *'  thou  lovest  me  not, 
Thon  art  unkind  to  me.  The  Egyptian  hath  belied  me  to  thee  —  ti^ou 
knowest  not  what  hours  I  have  spent  beneath  thy  basement — thou  knowest 
not  how  I  have  out- watched  the  stars,  thinking  thou,  my  sun,  wouldst  rise 
at  last,  —  and  thou  lovest  me  not,  thou  forsakest  me !  Oh  !  do  not  leav^ 
me  now,  I  feel  that  my  life  will  not  be  lon^ ;  let  me  gaze  on  thee  at  least 
onto  the  last.  I  am  of  the  bright  land  of  thy  fathers  —  I  have  trod  the 
heists  of  Phyle — I  have  gathered  the  hyacinth  and  rose  amid  the  olive 
OQves  of  Ilyssus.  Thou  shouldst  not  desert  me,  for  thy  fathers  were  bro- 
toers  to  my  own.  And  they  say  this  land  is  lovely,  and  these  climes  serene, 
but  I  will  bear  thee  with  me.  Ho  !  dark  form,  why  risest  thou  like  a  clond 
l>etween  me  and  mine.  Death  sits  calmly  dread  upon  thy  brow  —  in  thy 
lip  is  the  smile  that  slays  ;  thy  name  is  Orcus,  but  on  earth  men  call  thee 
Aibaces.    See,  I  know  thee ;  fly,  dim  shadow,  thy  spells  avail  not" 

"  Glaucus !  Glaucus  !'*  murmured  Nydia,  releasing  her  hold  and  falling, 
heneath  the  excitement  of  her  dismay,  remorse,  and  anguish,  insensible  on 
the  floor. 

"  Who  calls  ?"  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  lone,  it  is  she !  they  have  borne 
her  off" —  we  will  save  her  —  where  is  my  stilus  ?  Ha,  I  have  it !  I  come 
lone,  to  thy  rescue !  I  come !  1  come !" 

So  saying  the  Athenian  with  one  bound  passed  the  portico,  he  traversed 
the  house,  and  rushed  with  swift  but  vacillating  steps,  and  muttering  audi- 
bly to  himself,  down  the  starlit  streets.  The  direful  potion  burnt  Hke  fire  in 
jus  veins,  for  its  eflect  was  made,  perhaps,  still  more  sudden  from  the  ¥ria« 
m  had  drunk  previously.    Used  to  the  excesses  of  noc\uni«\  i^NfS^Mca^ 

*  Presiding  over  bills  and  woodU, 
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the  citizens  with  smiles  and  winks,  ^ve  way  to  his  feeling  steps ;  L 
they  naturally  imagined  him  under  the  mflooioe  of  the  Btomian  god,  not- 
vainly  worshipped  at  Pompeii ;  but  they  who  looked  twice  u|>on  nis  face 
started  in  a  nameless  fear,  and  the  sniile  withered  fiom  their  lips.  He 
passed  the  more  populous  streets — and^  piuvimg  mechanically  the  way  to 
tone's  house,  he  traversed  a  more  deserted  quarter,  and  entered  now  the  |rt] 
lonely  grove  of  Cybele,  in  which  Apeecides  bad  held  bis  interview  with 
Olintbus. 


■1 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  REUNION  OP  DIFFBRKHT  ACTORS  —  STRCAMS   THAT    FLOWED 
APPARENTLY  APART   RUSH  INTO  ONE. GULF. 

Impatient  to  learn  whether  the  fell  drug  had  yet  been  administered  bf 
Julia  to  his  hated  rival,  and  with  what  efiect,  Arbaces  resolved,  as  tw 
evening  came  on,  to  seek  her  house  and  satisfy  his  suspense.  It  was  cm- 
tomary,  as  I  have  before  said,  for  men  at  that  time  to  carry  abroad  with 
them  the  tablets  and  the  stilus  attached  to  their  girdle ;  and  with  the  g^^ 
they  were  put  off  when  at  home.  In  fact,  under  the  appearance  of  a  lite- 
rary instrument,  the  Romans  carried  about  with  them  in  that  same  stilus  a 
very  sharp  and  formidable  weapon.  It  was  with  his  stilus'*'  that  Cassiiif  f 
0tabbed  Cassar  in  the  senate-house.  Induing  then  his  girdle  and  hisdoaky'  - 
Arbaces  left  his  house,  supporting  his  steps,  which  were  still  somewhat  fee*  ^ 
ble  (though  hope  and  vengeance  nad  conspired  greatly  with  his  own  medj- 
cal  science,  which  was  profound,  to  restore  his  natural  strength),  by  hif 
long  staff,  Arbaces  took  his  way  to  the  villa  of  Diomed. 

And  beautiful  is  the  moonlight  of  the  South !  In  those  climes  the  nig^^ 
80  quickly  glides  into  the  day,  that  twilight  scarcely  makes  a  bridge  d» 
tween  them.  One  mon^pnt  of  darker  purple  in  the  sky  -«of  a  thousand 
rose  hues  in  the  water — of  shade  half  victorious  over  light — and  theft 
burst  forth  at  once  the  countless  stars — the  moon  is  up  —  ni^t  has  resumed 
her  reign ! 

Brightly  then,  and  softly  bright,  fell  the  moonbeams  over  the  antiqiM 
grove  consecrated  to  Cybele — the  stately  trees,  whose  date  went  beyond 
tradition,  cast  their  long  shadows  over  the  soil,  while  through  the  openinfl 
m  their  boughs  the  stars  shone,  still  and  frequent.  The  whiteness  of  tM 
small  sacellum  in  the  centre  of  the  grove,  amid  the  dark  foliage,  had  in^  it 
something  abrupt  and  startling :  it  recalled  at  once  the  purpose  to  wfaicb 
the  wood  was  consecrated,  —  its  holiness  and  solemnity. 

With  a  swifl  and  stealthy  pace,  Calenus,  gliding  under  the  shade  of  ft6 
trees,  reached  the  chapel,  ana  gently  putting  back  the  boujvhs  that  com* 
pletely  closed  around  its  rear,  settled  tiimself  in  his  concealment :  a  con* 
cealment  so  complete,  what  with  the  fane  in  front  and  the  trees  behindi 
that  no  unsuspicious  passenger  could  possibly  have  detected  him.  A^sin 
all  was  apparently  solitary  in  the  grove ;  afar  off  you  heard  faintly  the  voicefl 
of  some  poisier  revellers^  or  the  music  that  played  cheerily  to  the  groops 
that  then,  as  now  in  those  climates,  during  the  nights  of  summer,  lingered 
in  the  streets,  and  enjoyed,  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  liquid  moonligfat,  t 
milder  day. 

From  the  height  on  which  the  grove  was  placed,  you  saw,  through  the 
intervals  of  the  trees,  the  broad  and  purple  sea  rippling  in  the  distance,  the 
frbite  villas  of  Stabis  in  t\ie  CMnm^  «\votQ,«xA\!^«  dixa  Lactiarii^i  faOb 

*  Jrom  this  stilus  ma^  \»  ^et\t <ia  vV«  «Ci\«»ft  qS^*\\j»»5>v 
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y  with  the  delicioaS  sky.    Presently,  the  tall  fi^are  of  Arbaces,  in 

to  the  house  of  Diooied,  entered  the  extreme  ena  of  the  grove,  and 

me  instant  ApieckleB|  alia  bound  to  his  appointment  with  Olinthns, 

the  Egyptian's  path. 

a !  Apaecides,"  said  AHMces,  recognising^  the  priest  at  a  glance, 

last  we  met  you  were  "my  foe.    I  have  wished  since  then  to  see  you, 

aid  have  thee  still  my  pupil  and  my  friend." 

ides  started  at  the  voice  of  the  Egyptian,  and  halting  abruptiVy 

pen  him  wi{h  a  countenance  full  of  contending,  bitter,  and  scornful 

3. 

Lin  and  impostor !"  said  he  at  length ;  **  thou  hast  recovered  then 
jaws  of  the  grave.  But  think  not  again  to  weave  around  me  thy 
eshes.  —  Retiarws,  I  am  armed  against  thee !" 
h !"  said  Arbaces,  in  a  very  low  vOiee  —  but  his  pride,  which  in 
;endant  of  ^at  kings  was  great,  betrajed  the  wound  it  received 
insulting  epithets  of  the  priest,  in  the  qmver  of  his  lip  and  the  flush 
wny  broU^. 

h !  mor^  low  I  thou  mayst  be  overheard,  and  if  other  ears  than 
1  drunk  these  sounds  —  why  —  " 

;  thou  ifareaten  ?  —  what  if  the  whole  dty  had  heard  me  ? — " 
manes  of  my  ancestors  would  not  have  suffered  me  to  forgive  thee. 
1,  and  hear  me.  Thou  art  enraged  that  I  would  have  onered  vio- 
thy  sister,  — •  Nay,  peace,  peace,  but  one  instant  I  pray  thee.  Thon 
,  It  was  the  phrensy  of  passion  and  of  jealousy  —  I  nave  repented 
>f  my  madness.  Forgive  me ;  I  who  never  implored  paraon  of 
m,  beseech  thee  now  to  forgive  me.  Nay,  I  will  atone  the  insult 
hy  sister  in  marriage ;  —  start  not,  consider — what  is  the  alliance 
>lyday  Greek  compared  to  mine  ?  Wealth  unbounded— birth  that 
antiquity  leaves  your  Greek  and  Roman  names  the  things  of  yes- 
-science— but  that  thou  knowest.  Give  me  thy  sister,  and  my 
e  shall  atone  a  moment's  er/or." 

>tian,  were  even  I  to  consent,  my  sister  loathes  the  very  air  thou 
t ;  but  I  have  my  own  wrongs  to  forgive — I  may  pardon  thee  that 
i  made  me  a  tool  to  thy  deceits,  but  never  that  thou  hast  seduced 
ecome  the  abettor  of  thy  vices  —  a  polluted  and  a  perjured  man. 
!  even  now  I  prepare  the  hour  in  which  thou  and  thy  false  gods  ^ 
unveiled.  Thy  lewd  and  Circean  life  shall  be  dragged  to  day — 
iming  oracles  disclosed  —  the  fane  of  the  idol  Isis  shall  be  a  by- 
1  a  scorn  —  the  royal  name  of  Arbaces  a^  mark  for  the  hodting 
'  execration.    Tremble !"  f" 

ish  on  the  Egyptian's  brow  was  succeeded  by  a  livid  paleness.  He 
ehind,  before,  around,  to  feel  assured  that  none  was  by,  and  then 
lis  dark  and  dilating  eye  on  the  priest  with  such  a  gaze  of  wratL 
ace,  that  none,  perhaps,  but  one  supported  like  Apaecides  by  tht 
aring  of  a  divine  zeal,  could  have  faced  wit)i  unflinching  look  that 
aspect  As  it  was,  however,  the  young  convert  met  it  unmoved, 
ned  it  with  an  eye  of  proud  defiance. 

cides,"  said  the  Eg}»ptian,  in  a  tremulous  and  inward  tone,  "be- 
What  is  it  thou  wouldst  meditate;  speakest  thou  —  reflect,  pause, 
3U  repliest — from  the  hasty  influences  of  wrath,  as  yet  divining  no 
irpose,  or  from  some  fixed  design  ?" 

3ak  from  the  inspiration  of  the  True  God,  whose  servant  I  now 
jwered  the  Christian,  boldly ;  "  and  in  the  knowledge  that  by  his 
man  courage  has  already  fixed  tlie  date  of  thy  hypocrisy  and  thv 
worship;   ere  thrice  the  sun  has  dawned,  thou m\\  Vxi'VN  ^\ 
jerer,  tremble,  and  farewell .'" 
Gerce  and  lurid  p&ssiona  which  he  inheiitedfiom'baB  ns^^wiwA. 
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his  cliinG,  at  all  times  but  ill  concealed  beneath  the  blandness  of  craft  and 
-the  coldness  of  philosophy,  were  released  in  the  breast  of  the  E^g^rptiaOt 
Rapidly  one  thought  chased  another  3  he  s&w  before  him  an  obstinale  bar- 
rier to  even  a  lawful  alliance  with  lone  —  the  fellow -champioQ  of  Glaucoi 
in  the  struggle  which  had  baffled  his  deaigng— the  reyiler  of  his  name— 
the  threatened  desecrator  of  the  eoddess  he  served  while  he  disbelieved— 
the  avowed  and  approaching  reveder  of  his  own  impostures  and  vices.  Hifl 
love,  his  repute,  nay,  his  very  life  might  be  in  danger  —  the  day  and  .hour 
seemed  even  to  have  been  fixed  for  some. design  against  him.  He  knew  by 
the  words  of  the  convert  that  Apaecides  had  adopted  the  Christian  fiiitb; 
he  knew  the  indomitable  zeal  which  led  on  the  proselytes  of  that  creed. 
-Such  was  his  enemy ;  he  grasped  his  stilus  —  that  enemy  was  in  his  pow- 
er !  They  were  now  before  uie  chapel ;  one  hasty  glance  once  more  be 
cast  around ;  he  saw  none  near ;  silence  and  solitude  alike  tempted  him. 

**  Die,  then,  in  thy  rashness,*'  he  muttered ;  **  away,  obstacle  to  ny 
rushins  fates !" 

AncT  iust  as  the  young  Christian  had  turned  to  depart,  Arbaces  railed 
his  hand  high  over  the  left  shoulder  of  Apscides,  ana  plunged  his  sharp 
weapon  twice  into  his  breast. 

Apaecides  fell  to  the  ground  pierced  to  the  heart,  —  he  fell  mute,  without 
even  a  groan,  at  the  very  base  of  the  sacred  chapel. 

Arbaces  gazed  upon  him  for  a  moment  with  the  fierce  animal  joy  of  con* 
quest  over  a  foe.  cut  presently  the  full  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed  flashed  upon  him ;  he  wiped  his  weapon  carefullv  in  the  loag 
grass  and  with  the  very  gan^ents  of  his  victim,  drew  his  cloaK  round  him, 
and  was  about  to  depart,  when  he  saw  coming  up  the  path  ri^t  before  him 
the  figure  of  a  young  man,  whose  steps  reeled  and  vacillate  strangely  u 
he  aovanced;  the  quiet  moonlight  streamed  full  upon  his  face,  wnich 
seemed  by  the  whitening  ray  colourless  as  marble.  The  Egyptian  recog> 
nised  the  form  of  Glaucus.  The  unfortunate  and  benighted  Greek  was 
chanting  a  disconnected  and  mad  song,  composed  from  snatches  of  hymni 
and  sacred  odes,  all  jarringly  woven  together. 

"  Ek !"  thought  the  Egyptian,  instantaneously  divining  his  state  and  its 
terrible  cause ;  '"so,  then,  the  hell-draught  works,  and  destmy  hath  sent  thee 
hither  to  crush  two  of  m^  foes  at  once  !*' 

duickly,  even  ere  this  thought  occurred  to  him,  he  had  withdrawn  on 
*  one  side  of  the  chapel,  and  concealed  himself  among  the  boughs  ;  from  that 
lurking  place  he  watched,  as  a  tiger  in  its  lair,  the  advance  of  his  second 
victim.  He  noted  the  wandering  and  restless  fire  in  the  brig^ht  and  beau- 
tiful eyes  of  the  Athenian ;  the  convulsions  that  distorted  his  statue-like 
features  and  writhed  lus  hueless  Up.  He  saw  that  the  Greek  was  utterly 
deprived  of  reason.  Nevertheless,  as  Glaucus  came  up  to  the  dead  body  « 
Apaecides,  from  which  the  dark  red  stream  flowed  slowly  over  the  grass, 
so  strange  and  ghastly  a  spectacle  could  not  fail  to  arrest  him,  benightea 
and  erring  as  was  his  glimmering  sense.  He  paused,  placed  his  hand  to 
his  brow,  as  if  to  collect  himself,  and  then  saying  — 

"  What,  ho !  Endymion,  sleepest  thou  so  soundly  ?  what  has  the  moon 
said  to  thee  ?  thou  makest  me  jealous ; — it  is  time  to  wake.**  —  He  stooped 
down  with  the  intention  of  lifting  up  the  body. 

For^rettine  —  feeling  not  —  his  own  debility,  the  Eg}[ptian  sprung  from 
his  hiding  place,  and  as  the  Greek  bent,  struck  him  forcibly  to  the  ground, 
over  the  very  body  of  the  Christian ;  then  raising  his  powerful  voice  to  its 
loudest  pitch,  he  shouted  — 

"  Ho,  citizens,  ho !  — help  ,me !  —  run  hither  —  hither !    A  murder — a 

murder  before  your  very  fane!    Help,  or  the  murderer  escapes !"    As  he 

spoke  he  p/acea  his  foot  on  the  breast  o?  G\«Mc.\ia\  ^tv*\^\^  vad  auperfluoos 

precaution,  for  the  potion  operating  Yj*v\.\i\5ae^«\\,^^Gt«isJB.\vi  Wtfa^Tsftr 
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haleM  and  iDtfliwible,  saTe  that  now  and  then  his  lipa  gaTe  r&tit  to  aome 
iBvm  and  raving  sounds. 

Aa  ha  there  stood  awaiting  the  coming  of  those  his  ? oice  still  continued 
» sammon,  perhaps  some  remorse^  some  compunctious  viskings-^for  de- 
ptt&  hia  Crimea  he  was  human  —  haunted  the  breast  of  the  E^^yptian ;  the 
efeneeless  state  of  Qlaneus — his  wandering  words -^  his  nTen  reason, 
note  him  even  more  than  the  death  of  .^psecides,  and  he  said  then  half 
odibly  to  himself-^ 

^'Poor  day — poor  human  reason!  where  is  the  soul  now  7  I  could  spare 
lee,  O  my  nval — rival  never  more !  but  destiny  must  be  obeyed,  my  safety 
emanda  thy  sacrifice  ;'*  with  that,  as  if  to  drown  compunction,  he  shouted 
et  more  loudly,  and  drawing  from  the  ^rdle  of  Glaucus  the  stilus  it  con- 
nned,  he  steeped  it  in  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man,  and  laid  it  beside 
lie  corpse. 

And  now,  fiist  and  breathless,  several  of  the  citizens  came  thronging  to 
ha  plaee,  some  with  torches,  which  the  moon  rendered  unnecessary,  out 
rhich  flared  red  and  tremulously  against  the  darkness  of  the  trees ;  (hey 
lammnded  the  spot 

**  Lift  up  yon  corpse,"  said  the  Egyptian,  "  and  guard  well  the  mur- 
larer." 

They  raised  the  body,  and  great  was  their  horror  and  sacred  indignation 
0  discover  in  that  lifeless  clay  a  priest  of  the  adored  and  venerable  Isis ; 
nt  still  greater,  perhaps,  was  their  surprise,  when  they  found  the  accused 
i  the  brilliant  and  admired  Athenian. 

''Qlaucus!''  cried  the  bystanders,  with  one  accord.    <'Is  it  even  credi- 

*■!  wottd  sooner,"  whispered  one  man  to  his  neighbour,  **  believe  it  to  be 
he  Egyptian  himself." 

Here  a  centurion  thrust  himself  into  the  increasing  crowd  with  an  air  of 
Hrthority. 

"How !  blood  spilt !  who  the  murderer?" 

The  bystanders  pointed  to  Glaucus. 

*He — by  Mars,  he  has  rather  the  air  of  being  the  victim !  Who  accuses 
lim?" 

"/,"  said  Arbaces,  drawing  himself  up  haughtily,  and  the  jewels  which 
■domed  his  dress  flashing  in  the  eyes  of  the  soluier,  instantly  convinced 
hat  worthy  warrior  of  the  witness's  respectability. 

"Pardon  me  —  your  name  ?"  said  he. 

" Aibaces ;  it  is  well  known,  methinks,  in  Pompeii.  Passing  through 
in  grove,  I  beheld  before  me  the  Greek  and  the  priest  in  earnest  conversap 
ion.  I  was  struck  by  the  reeling  motions  of  the  first,  hid  violent  gestures, 
md  the  loudness  of  his  voice ;  he  seemed  to  me  either  drunk  or  mad.  Sud** 
koly  I  saw  him  raise  his  stilus  —  I  darted  forward  —  too  late  to  arrest  thQ 
ilow.  He  had  stabbed  twice  his  victim,  and  was  bending  over  him,  when 
B  my  horror  and  indignation  I  struck  the  murderer  to  the  ground.  He 
all  without  a  struggle,  which  makes  me  yet  more  suspect  that  he  was  not 
iltogether  in  his  senses  When  the  crime  was  perpetrated ;  for,  recently  re- 
sorered  from  a  severe  illness,  my  blow  was  comparatively  feeble,  and  the 
iame  of  Glaucus,  as  you  see,  is  strong  uAd  youthful." 

"His  eyes  are  open  now — his  lips  move,"  said  the  soldier.  "Speak, 
xinner,  what  sayst  thou  to  the  charge  ?" 

•*  The  charge — ha  —  ha !  Why  it  was  merrily  done — when  the  old 
iig  aet  her  serpent  at  me,  and  Hecate  stood  by  laughing  from  ear  to  ear — 
mt  could  I  do?  But  I  am  ill — I  faint  —  the  serpent's  fiery  tongue  hath 
Nttaa  me.  Bear  me  to  bed,  and  send  for  your  physician :  old  ^sculapius 
dmaelf  will  attend  me  if  you  let  him  know  that  I  am  Greek.  Oh,  mercy — 
Barer —  I  bum !  —  marrow  ano  I:'«in,  I  bum !" 
4—8 
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And  with  a  thrillinv  and  fierce  groan,  the  AtbenUui  fell  baek  in 
of  the  bystanders. 

"  He  raves,"  said  the  officer,  compassionately,  **  and  in  his  datirimn  he 
has  struck  the  priest    Hath  any  oiie  seen  him  to-day  7" 

**  I,"  said  one  of  the  spectators, "  beheld  him  in  the  momiag.  He  ptsMl 
my  shop  and  accosted  me.  He  seemed  well  and  sane  aa  nie  itovtastflf 
us." 

"And  I  saw  him  half  an  hour  ago^"  said  another,  '^paeang  np  Uis 
streets,  mutterine  to  himself  with  strange  gesturee,  and  jost  as  the  Egyp- 
tian has  describecL" 

"  A  corroboration  of  the  witness !  it  must  be  too  true.  He  mwi  it  all  ' 
events  to  the  prsstor ;  a  pity,  so  young  ami  so  rich ;  bat  the  erime  isdnsd*  i 
fal :  a  priest  of  Isis,  in  his  very  robes  too^  and  at  the  base  itself  of  oar  Mit  « 
ancient  chapel."  i 

At  these  words  the  crowd  were  reminded  more  fixcibly,  tiwn  in  Ikir  i 
tecitement  and  curiosi^  they  had  yet  been,  of  the  heinoumoM  of  the  1MB*  i 
Ifege^  They  shudderedf  in  pioos  horror.  t 

^Ntf  wonder  the  earth  nas  quaked,'' said  one,  ''when  it  keld  Mdia  ' 
ttionstert'^  « 

"  Away  wifli  him  to  prison — away !  V  cried  they  alt 

And  one  soUtary  voice  was  beard  wtmHy  and  joyously  above  the  fMl^      i 

*'  The  bea$U  will  not  vxml  a  glatUator  now,  f 

*  Tramp — tramp  J  —  how  gayly  they  go ! 
Ho— 'bo!  ftr  the  nerry,  merry  show!" 

tt  was  the  ydic^e  of  the  young  woman,  whose  conversatioa  with 
has  been  repeated. 

^  True  —  true  t  it  cbances  in  season  for  the  games  I"  cried  several : 
at  that  thought  all  pity  for  the  accused  seemed  vanished.    His  youth — 
beauty  —  but  fitted  him  better  for  the  purpose  of  the  arena. 

**  Bring  hither  some  planks  — 'or  if  at  hand,  a  litter  —  to  bear  the 
said  Arbaces ;  "  a  priest  of  Isis  oueht  scarcely  to  be  carried  to  his 
by  vulvar  hands,  like  a  butchered  gTadiator." 

At  wis  the  bystanders  reverently  laid  the  corpse  of  Apecides  oa  tbi  I 
ground,  mnth  the  face  upwards,  and  some  of  them  went  in  search  of  iQ** 
contrivance  to  bear  the  body  untcniched  bv  the  profane. 

It  was  just  at  that  time  that  the  crowd  gave  way  to  right  and  left  aia 
sturdv  form  forced  itself  through,  and  Olinthus  the  Christian  stood  imat' 
diatcfy  confronting  the  Eg3rptian.    But  his  eyes,  at  first,  onhr  rested  f^< 
inexpressible  ^rief  and  horror  on  that  gory  side  and  upturned  face^  on  wlwa 
the  a^ony  of  violent  death  yet  lingered.  .    < 

"  Murdered!"  he  said.  "Is  it  thy  zeal  that  has  brought  thee  to  tfan* « 
tiave  they  detected  thy  noble  purpose,  and  by  death  prevented  their  owl  - 
shame  ?** 

He  turned  his  head  abruptly,  and  his  eyes  fell  full  on  the  solenm  featoref 
oif  the  E^ptian.  .        ^l* 

As  he  looked,  you  might  see  in  his  face,  and  even  the  slight  shiver  of  bit : 
frame,  the  repugnance  and  aversion  which  the  Christian  felt  for  one  whoii 
he  knew  to  be  so  dan^^rous  and  so  criminaU  It  was  indeed  the  fisaa  ol 
the  bird  upon  the  basilisk  —  so  silent  was  it  and  so  prolonged.  But  sEakini 
off  the  sudden  chili  that  had  crept  over  him,  Olinthus  extended  his  ri^ 
arm  towards  Arbaces,  and  said  in  a  deep  and  loud  v^ce— ^ 

"Murder  hath  beeri  done  upon  this  corpse!  Where  is  the  murderKi 
Stand  forth,  Egyptian  I   For  as  Ihe  L»otd  Ivv'iUi,  I  believe  thou  art  the  man  !■ 

Aa  anxious  and  perturbed  c\iaug<&  rai^^X^m  «d^TBBScnssoX\»^^^«fttfldoa 
the  dusky  features  of  Arbaces,  bul  a  s?^^  ^a^  \a\lvi^^^^«^8.«Hjf«s»sa 
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r  b»Spui6tom  ind  acorn,  at  aw«d  and  arraated  by  the  aaddeoiMaa  and 
ehemence  of  the  charge,  the  spectators  pressed  nearer  and  nearer  upoa 
M  two  more  pfoaaiaent  actors. 

''I  know,"  said  Arbaces, furoudhr,  "who  is  my  acctiaer,  and  I  gooM 
piMrefbrii  fa^  thus  arraigns  me;  Men  and  ciiisens,  know  llua  man  lor  the 
mit  bitter  of  the  Nasarenes,  i£  that  or  Christiana  be  thebj>roper  name! 
V^t  marvel  that  in  bis  maligaitf  he  dares  aeeuse  even  an  Egyptian  of  the 
raider  of  a  priest  of  Egypt !" 

''I  know  him  f  I  know  the  degt^  fbouted  aeveral  voicea.  "  It  is  Olin- 
iw  tke  Christian— or  rather  the  atheist — ke  denies  the  floda !" 
^  Peace  f  brethren,'*  said  Olinthaa,  with  dignitv,  **and  fiear  mel  This 
miaied  priest  of  lais  before  hia  death  embraced  the  Christian  faith-* be 
Mealed  to  nw  the  dark  sina,  the  soaceriea  of  jron  E^ptian  —  the  mamne* 
iea  and  delusions  of  the  fane  of  Isis.  He  was  about  to  declare  them  duIk 
iolly;  He,  a  atraager,  unoflbnding,  without  enemies  I  who  should  abea  hia 
ileqij  bat  one  ef  thoee  who  feared  hia  witnes87<— who  might  tear  thai 
eetimony  the  most?  — Arbaces,  the  EIg3rptian !" 

**Yoa  hear  bimi**  said « Arbaoea,  ''you  hear  him!  be  blaapkamea!  — 
lak  him  if  he  believes  in  Isis  ?*'  • 

**  Do  I  believe  in  an  evil  demon  ?"  returned  Olinthus,  boldly. 

A  gnmn  and  ehadder  passed  through  the  aasembiy.  Nothing  daunted  — 
OK  nrepaied  at  every  time  for  peril,  and  in  the  present  excitement  loamg  all 
nvdeaee,  the  Christian  continued  — 

**  Back,  idolaters !  this  clagr  is  not  for  your  vain  and  pollntins  rites— • 
t  is  to  us—  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  that  the  laat  offices  due  to  a 
i^ristian  bdong.  I  claim  this  duet  in  the  name  of  the  great  Creator  who 
ftuteeaUedtfaeapirit!*> 

With  so  solemn  and  commanding  a  voice  and  aspect  theChristaiii  spoke 
hHS  words,  that  even  the  crowd  rarbere  te  atter  aload  the  exeoratioa  of 
kn  and  hatred,  which  in  their  hearts  they  conceived.  And  never,  perfaapsi 
MBceLuciier  and  the  arch  an^l  contended  for  the  body  of  the  mighty  Law- 
pver,  was  there  a  more  atrikug  subject  for  the  paiatei's  genius  than  that 
■cene  exhibited.  The  daifi  trees  —  the  stately  fane  —  the  nMxm  full  on  the 
oorpse  of  the  deceased  —  the  torches  tossing  wildly  to  and  fib  in  the  rear 
**tbe  various  faces  of  the  motley  audience  — the  insensible  form  of  the 
Albeoian,  supported  in  the  distance  —  and  in  the  foreground,,  and,  above 
all^ — the  forms  of  Arbaces  and  the  Christian  —  the  first  drawn  to  his  full 
height,  far  taller  than  the  herd  around ;  his  arms  folded,  hia  brow  knit,  his 
BfM  meed,  his  lip  slightly  curled  in  defiance  and  disdain :  the  last,  bearing 
BQ  a  brow  worn  ami  furrowed  the « majesty  of  an  equal  command  —  the 
reatures  stem,  yet  frank — the  aspect  bold,  yet  open  —  the  quiet  dimity  (A 
the  whole  form  impressed  with  an  ineffable  eamestaess,  hushed,  as  it  were, 
in  a  solemn  sympathy  with  the  awe  he  himself  had  created  —  his  lefl  hand 
pointing  to  the  corpse  —  his  right  hand  raised  to  heaven. 

The  centurion  pressed  forward  again. 

"  In  the  first  place,  hast  thou,  Olinthus,  «r  whatever  be  thy  name,  any 
|>roof  of  the  charge  thou  bast  made  against  Arbaces,  beyond  thy  vague 
mspicion  ?" 

Olinthus  remained  silent  —  the  Egyptian  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  Di>st  thou  claim  the  body  of  a  pncst  of  Isis  as  one  of  the  Nazar^ne  or 
Christian  sect  7" 

« I  da" 

**  Swear,  then,  by  yon  fane,  yon  statue  of  Cybele,  by  yon  most  ancient 
Mcellam  in  Pompeii,  that  the  dead  man  embraced  your  faith  !** 

"  Vain  man !    I  disown  jour  idols !    I  abhor  your  Xemp\«a\    ^(^n  ^'ftXk. 
( swear  by  Cybele,  then  ?" 
."4.wajrf  awa^  .with  t})fi  jUhejiBJL}    ^wa^!    the  eail\i  n«j\>^  ayiiJ5\9^  ^3» 
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if  we  siiflar  these  bksphemen  in  s  sacred  srove*-aws¥  with  Umtt 
death !» 

**  To  the  beaati  P*  added  a  female  voice,  in  the  centre  of  the  crawd,  *'  w 
aAetf  htoH  <me  ajritee  noutforthe  Htn  «nd  Hrer  /*' 

**  I(  Nazarene,  then  diabeliereat  in  Cybele,  which  «f  oor  fftdB  doit 
thoa  own  7"  resomed  the  aoldier,  unmoved  by  the  crios  arocncL 

"  None  P  ' 

"  Harii  to  him,  hark  !"  cried  the  crowd. 

**  O  vain  and  blind  !**  continued  the  Cfarietian^  raiais^  his  voice, "  can 
you  believe  in  images  of  wood  and  stone  ?  Do  yon  imagme  that  they  have 
eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,  or  hands  to  lieh>  yef  Is  yon  mute  thisf^ drr- 
ed  by  man's  art,  a  goddess  ?  — iiath  it  made  mankind — alas !  by  ssottMi 
was  it  made. — Lo  t   convince  yourselves  of  its  nothingness— tf  joa 
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folly."  , 

And  as  he  spoke  he  strode  acrass  to  tbe-fime,  and  ere  any  of  the  bjitiii)'  ^ 
srs  were  aware  of  his  purpose,  he,  in  his  compassion  or  his  seal,  ftmck  r* 
the  statue  of  wood  from  its  pedestal 


**  See!"  cried  he,  '*  yaCu  goddess  cannot  svenge  hersel£    Is  tfaisa 
lo  worship?"  ^ 

Further  words  were  dented  to  him ;  so  gross  and  daring  a  sacrilege^  of  ^ 
one  too  of  the  most  sacred  of  thdrplaees  oC  worship^  filled  eventheisort  r* 
lukewarm  with  rage  and  horror.    With  ene  accord  the  crowd  msbed  upon  n 
him,  seized,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  centurion,  tfiey  wooU  biivi  r^ 
torn  falm  to  pieces.  ^ 

^  Peace  1"  said  the  soldier,  authoritatively,  -^  **  refer  we  this  insolent  •'— ii|r 
phemer  to  the  proper  tribunal  —  time  has  been  alreadv  wasted.    Betf  iw  * 
both  the  culprits  to  the  magistrates  i  place  the  body  of  the  priest  on  the  litMIJ 
— rcarrv  it  to  his  own  home."  . 

At  this  moment  a  priest  of  Isis  stepped  forward.  "  I  claim  these  lemdail  H^ 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  priesthood." 

'*  The  flamen  be  obeyed,"  said  the  centunon.  "  How  is  the  aocoaed 
icurdeier?" 

"  Insensible,  or  asleep." 

**  Were  his  crime  less,  I  could  pity  him — On — " 

Arbaces,as  he  turned,  met  the  eye  of  thatpriestof  Isis  —  itwasCalev; 
and  something  there  was  in  that  i^ance  so  significant  and  sinister,  that  tiiB  .^ 
Egyptian  muttered  to  himself —  ^  ^ 

"  Could  he  have  witnessed  the  deed !" 

A  0rl  darted  from  the  crowd,  and  gazed  hard  on  the  (ace  of  01iotfaQ& 
*'  By  Jupiter,  a  stout  knave! — I  say,  we  shall  have  a  man  for  the  tigs 
BOW  —  one  for  each  beast — huzza ! " 

''  Huzza !"  shouted  the  mob,  '*  a  man  for  the  lion,  and  another  (or  tb*  f  J 
tiger.   What  luck!  huzza!" 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

IN   WHICH   TBB     EBADBl  LBA&M8   THE    COKDITIOIT     OF     GLAUCUS   rRIXNB* 
SHIP    TESTED -—XNMITT    SOFTENED  —  LOTE   THE    SAME;     BECAUSE    THE 
*  ONB  LOFINO  IS  BLIND  ! 

T&E  night  was  somewhat  advanced,  and  the  gay  lounging-plaoes  of  the 
Pompoans  were  still  crowded.  Yo«  might  observe  in  the  countenances  of 
the  TanouB  idlers  a  more  earnest  expression  Chan  usaaL  They  talked  in 
larjge  knots  and  groaos,  as  if  they  songht  by  Humben  to  divide  the  half' 
DunfU,  half-pleararable  anxietjr  which  belonged  to  the  Bubject  on  which 
wtj  eonveisedi  —  It  was  a  subject  of  life  anddeath. 

A  yoong  man  passed  briskly  by  the  gracefal  portico  of  the  temple  of 
Fortime — so  briskly,  indeed,  that  lie  dune  with  no  slight  force  full  against 
the  rotond  and  comek  form  of  that  respectable  citizen  Diomed,  who  was 
railing  homeward  toais  suburban  villa. 

**  Halloo  !**  groaned  tho  merchant,  reeoverinj^  with  aome  difiiculty  hiB 
^qailibrium ;  *^  have  you  no  eyes  ?  or  do  you  think  I  haive  no  feeling?  By 
Jupiter  !  you  have  well  ni^  driven  out  (ke  divine  partidee ;  such  another 
Bhock,  and  my  soul  will  be  m  Hades !" 

**  M,  Dimed  1  is  it  you  ?  F«^ve  my  inadvertenee.  I  was  absorbed  is 
llunking  of  the  reverses  of  life.  Our  poor  fnead  Glaucus,  eh  ?  who  could 
have  guessed  it  ?" 

^  Well,  ¥ut  tell  me,  Clodius,  is  lie  really  to  be  tried  by  Che  senate  7" 
..    **  Yes  4  they  say  the  crime  is  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  the 
^lenate  itself  must  adjudge  it ;  and  so  the;  lictors  are  to  idnuct  him*  for- 
mally. 

"  He  has  been  accused  publicly,  then  7^ 

**  To  be  sure ;  where  have  you  been  not  to  hear  that  7" 

"  Why,  I  have  only  just  returned  from  Neapolis,  whither  I  went  on  bu- 
siness tlie  very  mornmg  after  his  crime ;  — so  shocking,  and  at  my  house 
the  same  ni^t  that  it  happened  i^ 

**  There  is  no  doubt  of^nis  guilt,"  said  Clodius,  •krn^ffnz  his  shoulders; 
**  and  as  theee  crimes  take  precedence  of  all  little  undig^uned  peccadilloes, 
they  will  hasten  to  finish  the  sentence  previous  to  the  games."    . 

"  The  games!  Qood  godsV  replied  Diomed,  with  a  slight  shudder; 
"  can  they  adjudge  him  to  the  beasts —  so  young,  so  richl" 

'*  True ;  but  then  he  is  a  Greek.  Had  he  been  a  Roman,  it  would  have 
heen  a  thousand  pities.  These  foreigners  «an  be  home  xnth  in  their  pros- 
perity ;  but  in  adversity  we  niiist  not  forget  that  they  are  m  reality  slaves. 
However,  we  of  the  upper  classes  are  always  tender-hearted ;  and  he  would 
certainly  get  off  tolerably  well  if  he  were  left  to  us ;  for,  between  ourselves, 
what  is  a  [mltry  priest  of  Isis  7  what  Isis  herself?  But  the  common  people 
are  superstitious ;  they  clamour  for  the  blood  of  the  sacrilegious  one.  It  is 
dangerous  not  to  give  way  to  public  opinion.*' 

"  And  the  blasphemer  —  the  Christian,  or  Nazarene,  or  whatever  else 
he  be  called  7" 

"  Oh,  poor  dogi  if  he  will  sacrifice  to  Cybele  crisis,  he  will  be  paidoned 
—  if  not,  the  tiger  has  him.  At  least  so  I  suppose ;  but  the  trial  will  de- 
cide. We  talk  while  the  urn 's  still  empty.  And  the  Greek  may  yet  escape 
ihe  deadly  ef  of  his  own  alphabet  But  enough  of  this  gloomy  subject 
How  is  the  fair  Julia  ?" 

*  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  11, 12,  v.  4,  la 

t  e,  the  mitial  ofSaparoS  (Deathf)  the  Gondemniog  Vettsi  of  t)^  Qtt«fi^«  a»  Vj  «*a 
''^tlie  Rowans, 
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"  Wen,  1  lancy  » 

"  Commend  me  to  her.  But,  hark !  the  door  yonder  creak«  on  its  langes ; 
it  is  the  house  of  the  praetor.  Who  comes  forth  ?  By  Baoohus!  it  is  the 
Egyptian !  What  can  he  want  with  our  official  friend  ?" 

"  Some  conference  touching  the  murder,  doubtless,"  replied  Diomed : 
"  but  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  inducement  to  the  crime  ?  Glancns  was 
to  have  married  the  priest's  sister." 

*^  Yes,  some  say  Apsecides  reused  the  alUance.    It  might  hare  been  a 
sudden  quarrel.    Glaucus  was  evidently  inebriate  —  nay,  so  much  so,  as 
to  have. been  quite  insensible  when  taken  up,  and  I  hear  is  stiy  delirious— 
whether  with  wine,  terror,  remorse,  the  Funes,  or  ihe  Bacchanals,  I  cannot     . 
say."  P 

"  Poor  fellow,  has  he  good  counsel  V* 

"  The  best — Caius  Pollio,  an  eloquent  fellow  enough.    Pollio  has  been 
hiring  all  the  poor  gentleman  and  well-bom  spendthrifts  of  Pompeii  to  dtem     ' 
shabbily  and  sneak  about,  swearing  their  friendship  to  Glaucus,  (who  would 
not  have  spoken  to  them  to  be  made  emperor!  — I  wiU  do  him  justice,  ha     ^ 
was  a  gentleman  in  his  choice  of  acquaintance,)  and  trying  to  melt  his  stooj 
citizens  into  pity.    But  it  won't  do ;  Isis  is  mightily  popularjust  at  this  rao*    C' 
ment"  ? 

''And,  by-the-by,  I  have  some  merchandise  at  Alexandria.  Tesjliii 
ought  to  be  protected." 

"  True ;  so  farewell,  old  gentleman  ;  we  shall  meet  soon — if  not,  we 
■lust  have  a  friendly  bet  at  the  amphitheatre.  All  my  calculations  are  con- 
founded by  this  cursed  misfortune  of  Glaucus.  He  had  bet  on  Lydon,  the 
gladiator ;  I  must  make  up  my  tablets  elsewhere.     Vale  /"  / 

Leaving  the  less  active  Diomed  to  regain  his  villa,  Clodins  strode  odl 
humming  a  Greek  air,  and  perfuming  the  night  with  the  odours  that  steamed 
from  his  snowv  garments  and  flowing  locks. 

"  If,"  thou^hthe, "  Glaucus  feed  toe  lion,  Julia  will  no  longer  have  a  pe^ 
son  to  love  better  than  me:  she  will  certainly  dote  on  me; — and  so,  I 
suppose,  I  must  marry.  By  the  gods !  the  twelve  Unes  begin  to  fail,  — men 
look  suspiciously  at  my  hand  when  it  rattles  tiie  dice.  That  infernal  Sal- 
4u8t  insinuates  cheating ;  and  if  it  be  discovered  that  the  ivory  is  cogged, 
why  fiuvwell  to  the  merry  supper  and  the  perfumed  billet ;  —  Ciodius  is  no- 
oone !  Better  marry,  then,  while  I  may,  renounce  gaming,  and  push  my 
fortune  (or  rather  the  gentle  Julia's)  at  the  imperuU  court" 

Thus  muttering  the  schemes  of  his  ambition,  if  by  that  high  name  the  I 
projects  of  Clodius  may  be  called,  the  gamester  found  himselfsuddenly  ao  .' 
oosted ;  he  turned,  and  beheld  the  dark  brow  of  Arbaces.  • 

''Hul,  noble  Clodius!  pardon  my  interruption ;  and  inform  me,  I  pray  *, 
you,  which  is  the  house  of  Sallust."  .. 

"  It  is  but  a  few  yards  hence,  wise  Arbaces.  But  does  Sallust  entertain  ' 
to-night?"  : 

"  fknow  not,'*  answered  the  Egyptian, "  nor  am  I,  perhaps,  one  of  those     , 
whom  he  would  sock  as  a  boon  companion.    But  thou  knowest  that  Us 
house  holds  the  person  of  Glaucus  the  murderer."  \ 

"  Ah  r  he,  good-hearted  epicure,  believes  in  the  Greek's  innocence !  Yoa 
remind  me  that  he  has  become  his  ^rety ;  and,  therefore,  till  the  trial,  is 
responsible  for  his  appearance.'*'  Well,  Sallust's  house  is  better  than  a  prv 
son,  especially  that  wretched  hole  in  the  Forum.  But  for  what  can  you  seek 
Glaucus  ?" 

"  Why,  noble  Clodius,  if  we  could  save  him  from  execution  it  would  be 
well.    The  condemnation  of  the  rich  is  a  blow  upon  society  itself.    I  should 

*  If  a  criminal  could  obta\n  surety,  (called  vtidea^  in  capital  offences,}  he  was  not 
MUDpelied  (0  lie  in  prison  till  atlct  aeiit,eivc&. 
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like  to  ooofir  with  him — for  I  bear  he  ham  reooTered  hie  eenaee — and  ae- 
ciaitaiii  tiie  motivee  of  hia  crime,  --they  may  be  so  extenoatmg  at  to  piead^ 
in  hta  defence." 

"  Too  are  benevolent,  Aibaces." 

"  Benevolence  is  the  duty  of  one  who  aspires  to  wisdom,**  replied  the 
Egyptian,  modestly.    "  Which  way  lies  Sallust's  mansion  ?" 

"  I  will  show  yoa,"  said  Clodius,  **  if  you  will  suiTer  me  to  accompany  yoit 
«  few  steps.  But  {nhy,  what  has  become  of  the  poor  girl  who  was  to' have 
ved  the  Athenian  —  ue  sister  of  the  murdered  priest?" 

''Alas!  wcdl-nigh  insane.  Sometimes  she  utters  imprecations  on  the 
murderer — then  suddenly  stops  short  — then  cries, '  But  why  curse  ?  Oh, 
■nv  brother  I  Glaucus  was  not  thy  murderer — never  will  I  believe  it!' 
Iwi  she  be^s  again,  and  again  stops  short  and  mutters  awfully  to  her« 
Bdf^  *  Tet  if  It  were  indeed  he !'  ** 
"Un&ftunate  lone !" 

"  But  it  is  well  for  her  that  those  solemn  cares  to  the  dead  which  relision 
enkinia  have  hitherto  greatly  absorbed  her  attention  from  Glaucus  and  her- 
«eu ;  anc^  in  the  dimness  of  her  senses,  she  scarcely  seems  aware  that 
CHaucos  IS  apprehended  and  on  the  eve^or  trial  When  the  funeral  rites  are 
porfbrmed,  her  apprehension  will  return ;  and  then  I  fear  me  much,  that 
tier  fitiends  will  be  revolted  by  seeing  her  run  to  succour  and  aid  the  mur- 
derer of  her  brother !" 

"Spch  scandal  diould  be  prevented.** 

^  **  I  trust  I  lume  taken  precautions  to  that  effect  I  am  her  lawful  guar- 
dian, and  iMve  just  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  escort  her,  after 
the  burial  of  ApsBcides,  to  my%>wn  house :  there,  please  the  gods !  she  will 
lie  secure." 

**  Yoa  have  done  well,  sage  Arbaces.  And  now,  yonder  is  the  house  of 
Sallust  The  gods  keep  you  I  'Yet  hark  you,  Arbaces, — wh^  so  gloomy 
mad  unsocial?  Men  say  you  ■con  be  gay,— why  not  let  me  initiate  you 
into  the  pleasures  of  Pomoeii  7  — ^I  flatter  myself  no  one  knows  them  better.'* 
"I  thank  you,  noble  Clodius ;  under  your  auspices  I  might  venture,  I 
tluDk  to  wear  the  philyra ;  but,  at  my  age,  I  shoula  be  an  awkard  Pupil.** 

**  Oh,  never  fear ;  I  have  made  converts  of  fellows  of  seventy.  The  rich, 
teo,  are  never  old.*' 

"  You  flatter  me.    At  some  future  time  I  will  remind  you  of  your  pio- 
nise.** 
"You may  command  Marcus  Clodius  at  all  times ;  —  and  so  vaU  /** 
''  Now,*'  said  the  Egyptian,  sdiloquizins,  "  I  am  not  wantonly  a  man  of 
blood ;  I  would  vnllingly  save  this  Greekl  if  he  will,  bv  confessing  the 
crime,  be  lost  for  ever  to  lone,  and  for  ever  free  me  from  the  chance  <h  die* 
covery ;  and  I  can  save  him  by  persuading  Julia  to  own  the  filter,  which 
will  be  held  his  excuse.    But  if  he  do  not  confess  the  crime,  why  Julia  must 
l)e  shamed  from  the  confession,  and  he  must  die !  —  die,  lest  he  prove  my 
rival  with  the  living — die,  that  he  may  be  my  proxy  with  the  dead.    Will 
he  confess  ?  —  can  ne  not  be  persuaded  that  in  his  delirium  he  struck  the 
blow  ?    To  me  it  would  ^i  ve  far  greater  safety  than  even  his  death.  ^  Hem ! 
we  must  hazard  the  experiment." 

Sweeping  along  the  narrow  street,  Arbaces  now  approached  the  house  of 
Sallust,  when  he  beheld  a  dark  form  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  stretched  at 
length  across  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

So  still  lay  the  figure,  and  so  dim  was  its  outline,  that  any  other  than  Ar- 
baces might  have  lelt  a  superstitious  fear  lest  he  beheld  one  of  those  grim 
limureSf  who,  above  all  other  spots,  haunted  the  threshold  of  the  homes  they 
formerly  possessed.    But  not  for  Arbaces  were  such  dreams. 

'*  Rise !"  said  he,  touching  the  figure  with  his  foot  *,  ^^thQi\icJbe!U>3A\.«i»X.>^ 
wajr  /" 
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"Ha!  who  art  thou 7^  cried  the  form,  in  a  sharp  tone ;  and  as  die 
herself  from  the  groond,  the  starK^bt  fell  fiill  on  the  pale  face  and  fixed  bnt 
sightless  eyes  of  Ny dia  the  Thessalian.    **  Who  art  thou  ?    I  know  the  biui* 
<ien  of  thy  voice. 

"  Blind  girl !  what  dost  thon  here  at  this  late  hour  ?  Fy  I  is  this  seem- 
inw  thy  sex  or  years  1    Home,  girl  1" 

^I  Know  tnee^"  said  N)[dia,  in  a  low  voice  ^  ''thou  art  Arbaces  the 
£g3fptian ;"  then,  as  it  inspired  by  same  sudden  impilse,  she  flung  herself 
at  his  feet,  ami  daspiBg  his  knees^  exelarmed,  in  a  wild  and  passionate  tone, 
'''O,  dread  potent  man!  save  him-<*save  him!  he  ^  not  guilty — it  is 
I!  He  lies  within,  ill,  dyings  and  I — 1  am  the  hateful  cause!  And 
they  will  not  admit  me  to  him ;  they  spurn  the  blind  giri  firom  the  InIL  0 
faeal  himi  thou  knowest  some  herb,  some  spell,  some  ooonter-clivm— >fir 
it  is  a  potion  that  hath  wrought  this  phrensy !" 

'*  Hush,  child !  I  know  all ;  thou  forgettest  that  I  aecmapanied  Jolia  ta  H 
the  sa^'s  home.    Doubtless  her  hand  administered  tfie  draught;  boCiMr 
reputation  demands  thy  silence.    Reproach  not  thyself —  what  must  hit 
must :  meanwhile,  I  seek  the  caminal ;  he  may  yet  be  saved.    Away  !* 

Thus  saying,  Arbaces  extricated  himself  fixnn  the  clasp  of  the  despiisng 
Thessalian,  aM  knocked  loudly  at  the  door. 

In  a  few  moments  the  heavy  bare  were  heard  snUeiilj  to  yield,  and  the 
porter,  half-opening  the  door,  demanded  who  was  thtstp, 

"  Arbaces  —  impoitant  business  to  Sallnst  relatiw  Co  Gkneus.  I  come 
firom  the  pmtor. 

The  porter,  half^yawning,  half-groaning,  admitted  the  tall  form  of  the 
Egyptian.  Nydia  sprang  forward.  **  How  is  he  7"  she  cried,  ^  tell  me— 
tell  me!" 

"Ho !  mad  girl,  is  it  thou  still  ?  — ftr  shame.  WhT„  they  say  he  is  seno- 
«e." 

**  The  gods  be  praised !  —  and  yon  wfll  not  admit  me  ?  Ah  1 1  beseedt 
thee— »» 

^  Admit  thee !  no.  A  pretty  salute  I  should  prepare  for  these  shoulders 
were  I  to  admit  such  things  as  thou !     Oo  home !" 

The  door  closed,  and  Nydta,  with  a  deep  si^  laid  herself  down  once 
*  more  on  the  cold  stones ;  and  wrapinng  her  cIomc  round  her  face,  resom^ 
her  weary  vigil. 

Meanwhile  Arbaces  had  already  gained  the  triclinium  where  Sallust, 
with  his  favourite  fireedman,  sat  late  at  supper. 

"What!  Arbaces!  and  at  this  hour !  Accept  this  cup." 

"Nay,  gentle  Sallust;  it  is  on  business,  not  pleasure,  that  I  yenture  to 
disturb  thee.  How  doth  thy  charge  ?  They  say  in  the  town  that  he  has 
recovered  sense." 

"Alas!  and. truly,"  replied  the  good-natured  but  thoughtless  Sallust, 
wiping  the  tear  from  his  eyes ;  "  but  so  shattered  are  his  nerves  and  frame, 
that  I  scarcely  recognise  the  brilliant  and  gay  carouscr  I  was  wont  to  know. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  cannot  account  for  the  cause  of  the  sudden  phrensy 
that  seized  him ;  he  retains  but  a  dim  consciousness  of  what  hath  passed  : 
and  despite  thy  witness,  wise  Egyptian^  solemnly  upholds  his  innocence  of 
the  death  of  Apaecides." 

"  Sallust,"  said  Arbaces,  gravely, "  there  is  much  in  thy  friend's  case  that 
merits  a  peculiar  indulgence ;  andf  could  we  learn  from  his  lips  the  coKfes* 
flion  and  the  cause  of  his  crime,  much  might  be  yet  hoped  from  the  m^c^ 
of  the  senate ;  for  the  senate,  thou  knowest,  hatn  the  power  either  to  mitH 
gate  or  to  sharpen  the  law.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  have  conferred  with  the 
highest  authority  of  the  city,  and  obtained  his  pcijnission  to  hold  a  privats 
€onference  this  night  with  the  Mhemattv.  ^T^^-mwiwi^^iiu  knowest,  the 
trial  comes  on," 
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**  Wen,"  Mid  Salloflt,  *<thoo  wilt  be  worthy  of  thy  extern  name  and 
fiune  if  thoQ  canst  learn  anght  from  him ;  but  thou  mayst  try.  Poor  Glau- 
ens !  end  he  had  each  an  ezeellent  appetite !    He  eata  nothing  now !" 

The  benevolent  epicure  was  moved  sensibly  at  this  thought.  He  sighed, 
and  ddered  his  slaves  to  refill  his  cup. 

''Night  wanes,"  said  the  Egyptian;  ''sufier  me  to  fee  thy  ward 
now." 

Sallust  nodded  aaseiit,  and  led  the  way  to  a  small  chamber,  guarded  with- 
out by  two  dosing  slaves.  The  door  opened ;  at  the  rvquest  of  Arbacea, 
Sallost  withdrew  —  the  Egyptian  was  alone  with  Glaueus. 

One  of  those  tall  and  graceful  candelabra  xommon  to  that  day,  support- 
ing a  ain^  kimiu  bamed  beside  the  narrow  oed.  Its  ravs  feU  palely  over 
the  fuse  oTibe 'Athenian,  and  Arbaces  was  moved  to  see  how  sensibly  that 
eoontenanoe  hiad  chanced.  The  rich  colour  was  gone,  the  cheek  was  sunk, 
Iha  lips  were  convulsed  and  pallid ;  fierce  had  been  the  struggle  betweei^ 
nnaoo  and  madness,  life  and  death.  The  youth,  the  strengLh  of  Glaueus 
had  conciuered ;  but  the  freshness  of  blood  and  soul  —  the  life  of  life,  its 
ifwy,  and  its  lest,  were  eone  (or  ever. 

1*116  Egyptian  seated  ninisdf  quietly  beside  the  bed;  Glaueus  still  lay 
note  and  onoonacioQB  of  his  presence.  At  length,  uter  a  considerable 
pause,  Arbaces  tfana  qioke : 

**  GHascns,  wn  bm  been  enemies.  I  come  to  thee  alone,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night— thy  fiannd,  perhaps  thy  saviour.'' 

As  the  steed  rtwts  flom  tne  path  of  the  tiger,  Glaueus  sprang  up  breath- 
len —  alarmed,  panting  at<he  abrupt  voice,  the  sudden  apparition  of  his 
fi>e.  Their  eyes  msl;  and  neither,  for  some  momeutSj  had  power  to  with- 
draw his  gaze.  1^  flush  went  and  came  over  the  race  of  the  Athenian, 
and  the  bronzed  chnek  of  the  Egyptiao  crew  a  shade  more  pale.  At  length, 
with  an  inward  groan,  Glaueus  turned  away,  drew  his  hand  across  his 
brow,  sunk  back,  and  muttered  — 

"  Am  I  still  dreaming  7" 

"No,  Glaueus,  thou  art  awake.  By  this  risht  hand,  and  my  father's 
head,  thou  seest  one  who  inay  save  thy  life.  HariL !  I  know  what  thou 
hast  done,  but  I  know  also  its  excuse,  of  which  thou  thyself  art  ignorant.  « 
Thou  hast  committed  murder,  it  is  true  —  a  sacrilegious  murder :  frown 
not — start  not — these  eyes  saw  it.  But  I  can  save  thee  —  I  can  prove 
how  thou  weit  bereaved  of  sense,  and  made  not  a  fiiee-thinking  and  free- 
acting  man.  But  in  order  to  save  thee,  thou  must  confess  thy  crime.  Sign 
bat  tms  ]>aper,  acknowledging  thy  hand  in  the  death  of  Apescides,  and  thou 
shalt  avoid  the  fatal  urn." 

^  What  words  are  these ! — murder  and  Apocides ! — Did  I  not  see  him 
stretched  on  the  ground  bleeding  and  a  corpse?  and  wouldst  thou  persuade 
me  that  I  did  the  deed  ?  Man,  thou  liest !  —  away  l^ 

"  Be  not  rash — Glaueus,  be  not  hasty ;  the  deed  is  proved ;  come,  come, 
thou  mayst  well  be  excused  for  not  recalling  the  act  of  thy  delirium,  and 
which  thy  sober  senses  would  have  shunned  even  to  contemplate.  But  let 
me  try  to  refresh  thy  exhausted  and  weary  memory.  Tliou  knowest  thou 
wert  walking  with  tne  priest,  disputing  about  his  sister;  thou  knowest  he 
was  intolerant,  and  half  a  Nazarene,  and  he  sou^t  to  convert  thee,  and  ye 
had  hot  words ;  and  he  calumniated  thy  mode  of  life,  and  swore  he  womd 
not  many  lone  to  thee  —  and  then,  in  thy  wrath  and  thy  phrensy,  thou  didst 
strike  the  sudden  blow.  Come,  come .  you  can  recollect  this !  —  read  this 
papyrus,  it  runs  to  that  efiect — sign  it,  and  thou  art  saved.'* 

*'  Barbarian,  give  me  the  written  lie,  that  1  may  tear  it !    /the  murderer 
of  lane's  brother !  /  confess  to  have  injured  one  hair  of  theVi^eaA  QK.\san.  ^^ 
loved  i  Let  me  rather  perish  a  thousand  times  I'* 

^Bewue!"  said  Artiuset,  in  a  low  and  hisaiiig  tone  ^  ^1i2ti«n  S»>vqX  c8D^> 
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choice— thy  eonfearion  and  thy  signature, — or  the  amj^Mtheatre  and  tut 
lion's  maw  1"  / 

As  the  E^ptian  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  sufferer,  he  hailed  with  joy  the 
signs  of  evident  emotion  that  seized  the  latter  at  these  words.  A  slight 
shudder  passed  over  the  Athenian's  frame — his  lip  fell -~  an  expression  of 
sudden  fear  and  wonder  betrayed  itself  in  his  brow  and  eye. 

**  Great  gods !"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  *^  what  reverse  is  this  ?  h  seems 
but  a  little  day  since  life  laughed  out  from  amid  roses — lone  mine^^yootb, 
health,  love,  lavishing  on  me  their  treasures — and  now;  pain,  madness, 
^me,  death !    And  for  wfatt?  what  have  I  done?   Oil,  I  am  mad  still!" 

"  Sign,  and  be  saved !"  said  the  soft  sweet  voice  of  the  Egy^an. 

'*  Tempter,  never  !**  cried  Glaucus,  in  the  reaction  of  rageL  y  Thou  know- 
estmenot;  thou  knowest  not  the  haughty  soul  of  an  Awoian!  Thesod* 
den  face  of  death  might  app«l  nie  for  a  moment,  but  the  fear  ie  over.  Di»* 
honour  appals  for  ever!  who  will  debase  his  name  to  save  his  life?  wbs 
exchange  clear  thoughts  for  sullied  days?  who  will  belie  himaelf  to  sfasBH^ 
and  stand  blackened  in  theeyes  of  ^ksry  and  of  love?  If  to  earn  a,  fowyeui 
of  polluted  life  there  be  so  tiase  a  coward,  dream  not,  dull  barbarian  <n  the 
east !  to  find  him  in  one  who  has  trod  the  same  sod  as  Harmodius^  ind 
drank  the  same  air  as  Socrates.  Go!  leave  me  la  live  without  tttt- 
reproach — or  to  perish  without  fear !" 

**  Bethink  thee  well !  the  lion's  fangs ;  the  hoots  of  the  brutal  mob ;  the 
vulgar  gaze  on  thy  dying  asony  and  mutilated  liaiba ;  Hxyr  name  degraded; 
thy  oorpee  unburied ;  the  shame  thou  wouldst  avoid  efingpig  to  thee  for  aye 
and  ever!**  * 

'*Thoa  ravest !  thou  art  &e  madman  I  Shame  is  not  in  the  loss  of  other 
men's  esteem, — it  is  in  the  loss  of  our  own.  Wilt  thou  go?— ^my  ejee 
loathe  the  si^  of  thee  I  hating  ever»  I  desjMse  thee  mom  l"* 

"  I  go !"  sud  Arbaces,  stung  and  eiaaperated,  but  not  v^iftont  some  pi^ 
in^  admiration  of  his  victim :  *'I  go ;  we  meet  twice  again— once  at  tie 
Trial  —  once  at  the  Death !     Farewell ! " 

The  Egyptian  rose  slowly^  gathered  his  robes  about  him,  and  left  Ae 
chamber.  He  sought  SaHust  wr  a  moment,  whose  eyes  began  to  red  wMi 
the  vigils  of  the  cup :  "He  is  stiH  unconscious,  or  still  obstinate ;  there  is  no 
hope  for  him." 

"  Say  not  so,"  replied  Sallust,  who  felt  but  little  resentment  agiunst  tbe 
Athenian's  accuser,  for  he  possessed  no  great  austerity  of  virtue,  and  was 
rather  moved  by  his  firiend's  reverses  than  persuaded  of  his  innocence,— 
"  Say  not  so,  my  E^^tian !  so  good  a  drinker  shall  be  saved  if  possible. 
Bacchus  against  Isis !" 

"We  shall  see,"  said  the  E^g^ptian. 

Sullenly  the  bolts  were  again  withdrawn — the  door  uncloeed  ;  Arbaces 
was  in  the  open  street ;  ana  poor  Nydia  once  more  started  from  her  long 
watch. 

"  Wilt  thou  save  him  ?"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  Child,  follow  me  home ;  I  would  speak  to  thee  —  it  is  for  his  sake  I 
ask  it. 

"  And  thou  wilt  save  him  ?" 

No  answer  came  forth  to  the  thirsting  ear  of  the  blind  girl ;  Arbaces  bad 
already  proceeded  far  up  the  street :  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  fol- 
lowed his  steps  in  silence. 

"I  must  secure  this  girl,"  said  he  musingly,  "lest  she  g^ye  evidence  of 
the  filter ;  as  to  the  vain  Julia,  she  will  not  betray  herself." 
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CHAPTER  VHL 

A  CLASSIC  nnCBftAL. 

ILK  Arbaces  had  been  thus  employed,  wanow  And  death  were  in  the 
of  lone.  It  wae  tiie  nght  precedbi^  the  mam  in  wliieh  the  soleiute 
I  litee  were  to  be  decreed  to  the  remauifl  of  the  modered  Apcddes. 
orpse  had  been  renoved  from  the  tempr;^  of  Seio  to  the  hooae  of  the 
t  Buryifinc  relative,  and  lone  had  hMrd,  at  the  same  breath,  the 
oC  her  brother  and  the  aecnsadon  a^net  her  betrothed.  That  first 
;  ansoish  which  blonts  the  sense  to  all  but  itself,  tnd  the  forbearing 
)  of  her  sUtos,  had  nrevented  her  learniii|^nibmtelv  the  circnmstanoes 
uit  on  the  fate  ot  her  IoTer%  His  illness,  his  phrensy,  and  1^  ap* 
ins  t^  were  unknown  to  her.  She  learned  only  toe  accusatiott 
thim,  and  at  once  indignantly  reiected  it;  nsT,  on  heeiing  that 
BS  was  the  accuser,  she  required  no  mora  to  induce  her  firmly  and 
ift  ta  believe  that  the  Egyptian  hfadself  was  the  criminaL  But  the 
Id  absoibittg  impdrtanee  attached  br  the  aodents  to  the  peiftmiiaiiee 
ry  ceremonttl  connected  with  the  death  of  a  relation,  bad.  as  yet, 
sd  her  wo  and  her  convictions  to  the  chamber  of  (ti^deceMed. 
it  was  not  for  her  to  perform  that  tender  and  touching  office,  whicli 
1  the  nearest  reUtire  to  endeavour  to  catch  the  last  breath— ^ the 

LsouH  —  of  the  beloved  one :  —but  it  was  hers  to  close  the  straining 
B  distorted  lips :  to  Watch  by  the  consecrated  clay,  as,  fi«sh  bathed 
lobted,  it  Isvm  restive  robes  upon  the  ivoiy  bed ;  to  strew  the  oooeh 
oaves  and  flowers,  and  to  reflew  the  solemn  cypress-bnnch  at  tha 
jld  of  the  door.    And  in  these  sad  offices,  in  lamentation  and  in 
,  lone  forgot  herselC    It  was  among  the  loveliest  customs  of  the 
ts  to  bury  the  youn^  at  the  morning  twilight ;  for,  as  they  strove  to 
le  softest  interpretation  to  death,  So  they  poetically  imagined  that 
I,  who  loved  the  youn^  had  stolen  them  to  her  embrace ;  and  thoufl^ 
instance  of  the  mur£red  priest  this  fable  could  not  appropriaraj 
Ihe  fancy,  the  genera]  custom  was  still  preserved.* 
stars  were  f&dhi^  one  by  one  from  the  gray  heavens,  and  ni|^ 
receding  before  the  approach  of  morn,  when  a  dark  group  stood 
tless  befbre  Tone's  door.    High  and  slender  torches,  made  paler  by 
mellowed  dawn,*  cast  their  ught  over  various  countenances,  hushed 
moment  in  one  solemn  and  intent  expression.    And  now  (hero  roee 
and  dismal  music,  which  aoeorded  sadly  with  the  rite,  and  floated 
)D^  the  desolate  and  breathless  streets ;  while  a  choj^  of  femalo 
,  (the  Prasficse  so  often  cited  by  the  Roman  poets^)  accompanying  the 
1  and  the  Mysian  flute,  woke  the  following  strain :--' 

THE  FUKERAL  DIRGE. 

O'er  the  sad  thresbold,  where  the  evpress  botfgh 
Supplants  the  rose  that  should  aaom  thy  home^ 

On  the  last  pUgrimsf  e  on  earth  that  now 
Awaits  thee,  wooderer  to  Coojftus^  oome ! 

Darkly  we  woo,  and  weeping  we  invite  — 
Death  is  thy  host  —  his  tooquet  arics  thy  soul; 


Thy  garlands  hang  within  the  House  of  Night, 
And  the  black  stream  alone  shall  fill  thj  bowl. 


h  muf  fitter  a  Oreek  thaa  a  Roman  custom :  bttt  the  leaAet  >NlSV  tibMrta^i^a^ 
tUea  of  Magna  Oneeia,  the  Onek  customs  ani  vmetitiltona  wtBcaiBeaidiwikBiDsA 
Homaa, 


tM  ttm  UMT  urn  1»  ffmntL 

No  more  ibr  thee  the  fangliter  vad  the  song; 

The  jocuad  Diffht->-Uw  gjory  of  the  d«y! 
The  Argive  dan^Here*  «t  tbear  laboun  long ; 

The  hell-binl  fwooping  <m  his  Titan  prey — 
The  fiJee  iBoUdett  opbwviiig  tloW) 

O'er  the  etertial  nilL  the  eternal  itone ; 
The  orowned  Ljrdiaii4  in  hie  parching  W0| 

And  groMi  Oafirrhoe's  monster-headed  ion,§^— 
Theso  Miah thoo  see,  dim-riiadovred  throuf^tbe dark 

Whieh  makes  the  sky  of  I^ato^t  dreary  shore ; 
'   Lo!  where  thoil'stand'stfpale^gatingoa  the  balk, 

That  waiu  our  rite,!  to  bear  thee  tresnUinf  o'er ! 
Comejthea!  no  more  delay  !—> the  phantom  pines 

AsBid  the  nnburied  Ibr  its  latest  home:    . 
O'er  the  gray  sky  the  toreh  impatient  shines — 

Come^  moumeri  forth!— the  lost  one  bids  thee  oone! 

As  the  hymn  died  awmy,  the  mop  parted  in  twain ;  and  placed  i 

eoiidi.  apnad  with  a  purple  pall,  the  oorpee  of  Apiecidee  was  cairiei 

N  with  toe  feet  feremoet    The  deaignator,  or  marshal  of  the  aomblc 

.  modal,  accompanied  by  Us.  toreb-bearera  clad  in  Mack,  g^ve  the  i 

mad  the  procession  moVed  dreadly  on. 

First  wifnt  the  musicians,  playing  a  sbw  march — the  solemnity 
lower  instruments  broken  by  many  a  loudd:  and  wilder  burst  of  the  1 
Irtmiprt ;  next  followed  the  hirecf  mourners,  chanting  their  dirges 
dead ;  and  the  female  Toices  w6re  mingled  with  those  of  boys, 
teodenr  years  made  still  more  striking  the  contrast  of  life  and  dean 
firesfa  leaf  and  the  withered  on&  But  the  players,  the  buffiwns,  the 
mitnus,  (whose  duty  it  was  to  personate  the  dead,) — these,  the  cusi 
attendants  at  ordinary  funerals,  were  banished  from  a  funeral  attendi 
so  many  terrible  associations. 

The  priests  of  Isis  came  next  in  their  snowy  garments,  barefoote 
tupportmg  sliiiTes  of  com ;  while  before  the  corpse  were  carried  the  i 
of  tke  deceased,  and  his  many  Athenian  forefatners.  And  behind  t 
followed,  amid  her  women,  the  sole  surviving  relative  of  the  dead 
hMid  bare,  her  locks  (Ushevelled,  her  foce  paler  than  marble,  bat  cor 
and  .still,  save  ever  and  anon,,as  some  tender  thou^t,  awakened 
music,  flashed  upon  die  dark  lethargy  of  wo,  she  covered  that  count 
with  her  hands,  and  sobbed  unseen ;  for  hers  was  net  the  noisy  e 
the  shrill  lamen^  the  ungovemed  gesture,  which  characterized  tho: 
honoured  less  faithfully.  In  that  age,  as  in  all,  the  channel  of  dec 
flowed  hushed  and  still. 

And  so  the  procession  swept  on,  till  it  had  traversed  the  streets, 
the  city  gate,  and  gained  the  Place  of  Tombs  without  the  wall,  wh 
traveller  yet  behol£. 

Raisedfin  the  form  of  an  altar — of  unpolished  pine,  amid  whose 
stices  were  placed  preparations  of  combustible  matter — stood  the  i 

Eyre ;  and  around  it  dropped  the  dark  and  gloomy  cypresses  so  consi 
y  song  to  the  tomb» 

As  soon  as  the  bier  was  placed  upon  the  pile,  the  attendants  part 
^ther  side,  lone  passed  up  to  the  couch,  ana  stood  before  the  uncoi 
day  for  some  moments  motionless  and  silent  The  features  of  th 
haa  been  compost  from  the  first  agonized  expression  of  violent 
Hushed  for  ever  the  terror  and  the  doubt,  the  contest  of  passion,  tl: 
of  religion,  the  struggle  of  the  past  and  present,  the  hope  and  the  h( 

*  The  Panaides.  t  Steyphua.  \  TMv\a\>3A.      .    l^^vrjofcu 

J  The  ffloet  idle  novel-readet  need  bcmcaVt  \»  twsiaaA^^  ^X»x  \»*. 'Sl^  i 
ihasnl  rJiw  were  the  dead  carried  over  O&e  «tf  x. 


tare  1-^  of  all  that  racked  and  deaoli^  the  breast  of  that  jn^tnig; 
It  to  the  holy  of  life,  what  trace  was  visible  io  the  awful  serenity  <? 
tipenetrable  brow  and  unbreathing^  Hp !  The  abter  gazed,  and  not  a 
was  heard  amid  the  crowd ;  there  was  something  terrible,  vet  soften* 
10,  in  the  silence ;  and  when  it  broke^  it  broke  sudden  ana  abrupt — 
le  with  a  loud  and  pasaonate  ciy^^the  vent  of  long-smothered 
r. 

y  brother,  my  brother !"  cri#d  ^  poor  orphao,  lallisg  upon  the  couch ; 
whom  the  worm  on  thy  pa^th  feaoed  not-^  wbat  enemy  couldst  thou 
Lc?  Oh,  is  it  in  truth  come  to  this?  Awake!  awakel  we  grew 
er !  Are  we  thus  torn  asunder  t  Thou  art  not  dead  >^  thou  sleepest. 
b!  awakel" 

sound  of  her  piercing  voice  afoused  the  imipathy  of  the  mourners, 
ley  broke  into  loud  and  rude  kroent.  This  startled,  this  recalled 
she  looked  hastily  and  confusedly  up,  as  if  lor  the  first  time  sensible 
presence  of  those  around. 

\  !**  she  munnmed,  with  a  shiver,  '^  loc  ofc  not  Uua  done  /" 
[i  that)  after  a  brief  pause,  she  rose ;  and  her  pale  and  beautiiiil 
mance  was  again  composed  and  t^gra.    With  fond  and  trembling 
she  unclosed  the  lids  of  the  deceased  ;***  but  when  the  dull  glased 

0  longer  beaming  with  love  and  life,  met  hen,  she  shrieked  aloud  as 
had  seen  a  spectre.  But  once  more  veeoverin;v  herself,  she  kissed 
and  a^ain  the  lids,  the  lips,  the  brow;  and,  with  mechanic  and 
icious  hand,  received  from  tne  high»priest4>f  her  bfPther's  temple  the 

1  torch.  ^  'K' 

sudden  burst  of  music,  the  sudden  song  of  the  mourners,  annonncad 
th  of  the  sandifying  woe — 


HTBfN  TO  THE  WIND. 

1. 

On  thy  oouch  of  doud  r«clined. 

Wake,  O  soft  and  sacr«d  wind! 

Soft  and  sacred  will  we  name  thee, 

Whosoe'er  the  sire  that  claim  thee  -^ 

Whether  old  Auster's  dusk^  child. 

Or  the  loud  son  of  Eurus  wikl ; 

Or  hist  who  o*er  the  darkling  deeps, 

From  the  bleak  North,  in  tempest  sweeps  ( 

Still  shalt  thou  seem  as  dear  to  us 


2. 

Lo !  our  silver  censers  swinging, 
Perftimes  o'er  thy  path  are  linginff,-^ 
Ne'er  o'er  Tempe's  breathless  yafieys, 
Ne'efo'er  Cypria's  cedam  alleys,— 
Or  th»  Rose-i8l9's§  moonlit  sea, 
Floated  sweets  more  worthy  thee.' 
ho !  around  our  rases  sending. 
Myrrh  and  nard  with  Cassia 'ueadiugt 
Pkying  air  with  odours  moet 
Fer  tiiy  sitver-ssfldall'd  feet! 

POhAm:  fWormm  %WVm>^ 
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8. 

Auffust  aiid,eTerla8tiog  Air ! 

The  source  of  all  that  breathe  and  be. 
From  the  mute  clay  before  thee  bear 

The  seeds  it  took  from  thee ! 
Aspire,  bright  flame  f  aspire  ! 

Wild  wind !  —  awake,  awake  I 
Thine  own,  O  soleom  Fire  i 

O  Air,  tiune  own  retake ' 


It  comes,  it  comes !    Lo !  it  sweepS)^  « 

The  Wind  we  mvoke  the  while  I 
And  crackles,  and  darts,  and  leaps 

The  li^t  on  the  holy  pile ! 
It  rises !  its  wings  interweave 
With  tlie  flames, '—  how  they  howl  and  hea?« . 
Tossed,  whirled  to  and  fro. 
How  the  flame  serpents  glow  I 
Rushing  higher  and  higher, 
On — on,  fearful  Fire ! 
Thy  giant  limbs  twined 
With  the  arms  of  the  Wind 
Lo  !  the  elements  meet  on  the  throne 
Of  death — to  reclaim  their  own ! 

5. 

Swing,  swin^  the  censer  round  •*- 
Tune  the  strmgs  to  a  sofler  sound 
From  the  chains  of  thy  earthly  toil, 
From  the  clasp  of  thy  mortal  coil. 
From  the  prison  where  clay  confined  thee. 
The  hands  of  the  flames  unbind  thee ! 

O,  soul !  thou  art  free  —all  free ! 
As  uie  winds  in  their  ceaseless  chase, 

When  they  rush  o*er  their  airy  sea, 
Thou  mayst  speed  through  the  realms  of  space. 

No  fetter  is  forged  for  thee ! 
Rejoice !  o'er  the  sluggard  tide 
Of  the  Styx  thy  bark  can  elide. 
And  thy  steps  evermore  snail  rove 
Through  the  glades  of  the  happy  grove 
Where,  far  from  the  loath'd  Cocytus. 
Tho  loved  and  the  lost  invite  us. 
Thou  art  slave  to  the  earth  no  more ! 

O.  soul  thou  art  freed !  —  and  we? 
Ah  f  when  shall  our  toil  be  o'er  ? 

Ah !  when  shall  we  rest  with  thee  ? 


^.nd  now  hijgh  and  faf  into  the  dawnhig  skies  broke  the  fragrani 
it  flashed  luminoasly  across  the  gloomy  cypresses,  —  H  shot  abov 
massy  walls  of  the  neighbouring  city ;  and  the  earl^  fisherman  stai 
behoM  the  blaze  reddening  on  the  waves  of  the  creeping  sea. 

But  lone  sat  down  apart  and  alone ;  and  leaning  her  face  upon  her! 

saw  not  the  flame,  nor  heard  the  lamentation  or  fne  music, — she  fel 

one  sense  of  loneUness  — she  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  hallowing  se 

comfort  when  we  know  thai  "we  ate  wA  aioae — that  the  dead  are  wi 

The  breeze  rapidly  aided  tVie  eSecX  o^^^  eoTc&i\MJc\\«&^i^R'fe4'<Kvtl 

^e.    By  degrees  the  flame  wtty«eA>\w«cxsA^^a2Km«^^«B.\  ^^' 
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lequal  starts,  died ,  away :  emblem  of  life  itself;  where,  just  t^ 
v&a  restlessness  and  flame,  now  lay  the  dull  and  smoqldering 

t  sparks  were  extinguished  by  the  attendants — the  embers  were 
Steeped  in  the  rarest  Wine  and  the  costliest  odours,  the  remains 
:ed  in  a  silver  urn,  which  was  solemnly  stored  in  one  of  the 
ing  sepulchres  beside  the  road :  and  they  placed  within  it  the 
'  tears,  and  the  small  coin  which  j)oetry  still  consecrated  to  the 
nan.  And  the  sepulchre  was  covered  with  flowers  and  chapleta, 
ie  kindled  on  the  altar,  and  the  tomb  hung  round  with  many 

next  day,  when  the  priest  returned  with  fresh  offerings  to  the 
bund  that  to  the  relics  of  heathen  superstition  some  unknown 
added  a  green  palm-bianch.  He  sufiered  it  to  remain,  unknow- 
was  the  sepulchral  emblem  of  Christianity, 
he  above  ceremonies  were  oyer,  one  of  the  pneficaB  three  times 
the  mourners  from  the  purifying  branch  of  laurel,  uttering  the  last 
left !»  —  Depart !  —  and  the  lite  was  done.  * 

It  they  paused  to  utter,  weeping  and  many  times,  the  aflfecHn^ 
'  Salve  Etemum  /"  and  as  lone  yeC  lingered,  they  woke  the  puting 

SALVE  ETERNUM. 

L 

Farewell,  O  soul  departed ! 

Farewell,  O  sacred  urn ! 
Bereaved  and  broken-hearted,  \.    \\t 

To  earth  the  mourners  turn  I 
To  the  dim  and  dreary  shore, 
Thou  art  gone  our  steps  before ! 
But  thither  the  swift  hours  lead  Ui^ 
And  thou  dost  but  a  while  precede  usi 

Salve  —  salve ! 
Loved  urn,  and  thou  solemn  cell, 
Mute  ashes ! — farewell,  farewell  I 
Salve — salve! 

«. 

lUcet— ire  licet  — 
Ah,  vainly  would  w«  part ! 
Thy  tomb  is  the  faithful  heart. 
About  evermore  we  bear  thee ; 
For  who  from  the  heart  can  tear  thee  ? 
Tainly  we  sprinkle  o'er  us 

The  drops  of  the  cleansing  stream ;  ^ 

And  vainly  bright  before  us 

The  lustral  fire  shall  beam. 
For  where  is  the  charm  expelling 
Thy  thought  from  its  sacred  dwelling  S 
Our  griefs  are  thy  funeral  feast. 
And  memory  thy  mourning  priest. 
Salve  —  salve  1 

S.    . 

Hieet  —  ire  licet ! 
The  spark  firom  the  hearth  is  gone 

Wherever  the  air  shall  bear  it ; 
5%0  etementi  take  their  own— 
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It  wUI  sooth  th«e  to  (mI  oor  grief, 

As  thou  glid'st^v  the  gioomy  river  ; 
If  love  may  in  life  be  bri^ 
In  deftth  it  is  fixed  for  ever. 
.Salve— salve! 
In  the  hall  which  our  feasts  illume 
The  rose  for  an  hour  may  bloom ; 
But  the  cypress  thatdecu  the  tooib— » 
The  cypress  ij  green  for  ever ! 
Sal^-saWe  ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

n  WHICH  AN  ADTBNTinn  HAFrENS   TO  lOHB. 

While  some  stayed  b^Hod  to  tbaxe  with  the  priests  the  fuaend  be 
Tone  md  her  handmaids  took  homeward  their  melancholy  way.  An 
(the  last  duties  to  her  brother  performed)  her  mind  woke  from  its  a 
don,  and  she  thought  of  her  affianced,  and  the  dread  charge  agains 
^o^  as  we  have  before  said,  attaching  a  momentary  belief  to  the  uni 
accusation,  but  nursing  the  darkest  suspicion  against  Arbaces,  s 
that  justice  to  her  lover  and  to  her  murdered  relative  demanded  her  t 
the  pmtor,  and  communicate  her  impression,  unsupported  as  it  mic 
Ctnaitionlng  her  maidens,  who  had  hitherto — kindVf  anxious,  as  1 
Mid,  to  save  her  the  additional  agonj — reframedfirom  informinj? 
ibe  state  of  Glaucus,  she  learned  uat  he  had  been  dangerously  hI 
jha  was  in  custody  under  the  rotiP  of  SaHust ;  that  the  diiy  of  his  trii 
m>ointed. 

**  Averting  gods  V*  she  exclaimed ;  '^  and  have  I  been  so  lon^  foi 
olnim?  Havel  seemed  to  shoD  him?  O  i  let  me  hasten  to  do  him  j 
— to  show  thatl^  the  nearest  relatiye  of  the  dead,  believe  him  innocc 
die  chaise.  Gtuick!  quick !--let  uvfljr.  Let  me  sootb—tend  — 
liim !  and  if  they  will  not  betiere  me ;  if  they  will  not  yield  to  my  c 
tion ;  if  they  sentence  him  to  exile  or  to  death,  let  me  share  the  sei 
with  him!'* 

Instinctively  she  hastened  her  pace,  confused  and  bewildered,  ( 
knowing  whither  she  went ;  now  designing  first  to  seek  the  praetoi 
now  to  rush  to  the  chamber  of  Glaucus.   She  hurried  on  —  she  passi 

Ste  of  the  city — she  was  in  the  long  street  leading  up  the  town, 
uses  were  opened,  but  none  were  yet  astir  ki  the  s&eete  :  the  life  < 
city  was  scarce  awake — when,  lo !  sbe  came  enddenly  upon  a  smal 
of  men  standing  beside  a  covered  litter.  A  tall  figure  stepped  fron 
midst  of  them,  and  lone  shrieked  aloud  to  behold  Arbaces. 

"  Fair  lone !"  said  be  gently,  and  appearing  not  to  heed  her  al 

"  my  ward,  my  pupil !  forgive  me  if  I  disturb  thy  pious  sorrows  ;  bi 

praetor,  solicitous  of  thy  honour,  and  anxious  that  thou  raayest  not  i 

oe  implicated  in  the  coming;  trial,  knowing  the  strange  embarrassmc 

thy  state  (seeking  justice  tor  thy  brother,  but  dreading  punishment  U 

bethrothed)  —  sympathizing,  too,  with  thy  unprotected  friendless  cond 

and  deeming  it  harsh  that  tliou  shouldst  be  suffered  to  act  ungiiided 

mourn  alone — hath  wisely  and  paternally  confided  thee  to  the  care  o 

lawful  guardian.    Behold  the  writing  which  intrusts  thee  to  my  char| 

"  Dan  Egyptian !"  cried  lone,  dcawing  herself  proudly  aside ;  **  be^ 

It  is  tbou  that  hast  slain  my  brotber  \  \a  \\.  \a  V)u3  cax«^>0K<3  VaaEtfla  yet 

ing  with  biB  blood,  that  they  tiU\  ^T«i^««Kf!ei'\  ^^V  ^^>x.  Xmx^^ 
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«nce  smites  tbee!  tboatremblestattbethundeiMtoftfaeaveiig- 

Pass  on,  and  leave  me  to  my  wo !" 
ionows  anstiine  thy^reaaoi),  lone^"  said  Arbaces,  attempting  ia 
Bual  calmness  ottone.  "  I  forgive  thee.  Thou  wUt  find  me  now» 
ly  surest  friend.  But  the  pub&  streets  are  not  the  fitting  place 
3onfer — for  me  to  console  thee.  Approach,  slaves!  Come  my 
rge,  the  Utter  awaits  thee." 
azed  and  terrified  Attendants  gathered  round  lone,  and  clung  to 

es,'*  said  the«ldest  of  the  maidens,  "  this  is  surely  not  the  law ! 
lays  after  the  ftnaeml,  is  it  not  written  that  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ill  not  be  molested  in  their  homes,  or  intemipted  in  their  sditaiy 

mJ"  returned  ArbacesL  imperiously  iniviag  his  hand,  ''to  place  a 
ur  the  roof  of  her  gwurdian,  is  not  against  me  funeral  law.  I  tell 
e  the  fiat  of  the  pnetor.    this  delay  is  indeoorous.    Place  her  ia 

ig  he  threw  his  arm  firmly  round  the  sinking  fosm  of  looe.  She 
L,  gazed  -earnestly  in  his  &ce,  and  then  ourst  into  hysterical 

U  thbwwell — wdli  Excellent  guardian — paternal  law  I  Ha. 
d,  startled  herself  at  the  dread  ecl:^  of  that  shrill  and  maddonea 
he  sunk,  as  it  died  away,  lifeless  upon  the  ground;  .  ;  .  •  A 
yre  and  Arbaces  had  lifted  her  into  the  litter.  The  beareri 
fUy  on,  and  the  unfortunate  Jane  waa  aoon  borne  finoin  tiii  fight 
ping  Imndmaids. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ones  OF  VYDtA  JN  THC    HOUSE  OF    ARBACES  —  VflB   COTVTUV 

SOMPASSION     FOR     GLAUCUS COMPASSION     JS     OFrBM     A    TXRT 

VISITER   TO   THE  OUILTJ, 

'e  remembered  that  at  the  command  of  Arbaces,  Nydia  followed 
an  to  his  home,  and,  conversing  there  with  her,  he  learned  firom 
sion  of  her  despair  and  remorse,  that  her  hand,  and  not  Julia% 
istered  to  Glaucus  the  fatal  potion.  At  another  time  the  Egyp^ 
have  conceived  a  philosophical  interest  in  sounding  the  depths 
of  the  strange  ana  absorbing  passion  which,  in  blinaness  and  io 
is  sin^Iar  girl  had  dared  to  cherish ;  but  at  present  he  spared  no 
)m  himself.  Ae,  after  lier  confession,  the  poor  JN'ydia  threw  her- 
'  knees  before  him,  and  besou^t  him  to  restore  the  health  and 
ie  of  Glaucus  —  for  in  her  voutn  and  ignorance  she  imsgined  the 
cian  all-powerful  to  eflfect  lx>th—- Arbaces,  with  unheemng  ears, 
;  only  the  new  expediency  of  detaining  Nydia  a  prisoner  until  the 
ite  d  Glaucus  were  decided.  For  if,  when  he  judged  her  merely 
)lice  of  Julia  in  obtaining  the  'filter,  he  had  felt  it  was  dangerous 
success  of  his  vengeance  .to  allow  her  to  be  at  large-' to  appeal^ 
a  witness  — ^^to  a;voW  the  manner  in  which  >the  sense  ^f  Glaucus 
larkened,  and  thus  win  indulgence  to  the  crime  of  which  he  was' 
liow  much  more  was  she  likely  to  volunteer  her  testimony  when 
'  had  administered  the  draught,  and  inspired  by  Iq^^w^  \a 
us,  at  any  expense  of  ahtune,  to  retrieve  ber  enox  axA  YKancit^ 
f?  Besides,  how  unworthy  of  the  laidL  and  tbe  TOjato  sft  Kitntrw^ 
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to  be  inplicated  in  the  disgrace  of  pandering  to  the  pMnon  of  JtilW,  itMi 
assisting  in  the  unholy  rites  of  the  saga  of  Vesuvius !  r^othin^  less,  indeed, 
than  his  desire  to  induce  Glaucus  to  own  the  murder  of  Apaecides,  as  a  po> 
licy  evidently  the  best  both  for  his  own  permanent  safety  and  Ins  soccesilbi 
suit  with  lone,  could  ever  have  led  him  to  contemplate  the  confesaoD  of 
Julia. 

As  for  Nydia,  who  was  necessarily  cat  off  by  her  blindness  from  miiffa 
of  the  knowledge  of  active  life,  and  who,  a  slave  and  a  stranger,  was  natu> 
rally  ignorant  of  the  perils  of  the  Roman  law,  she  thoufi^ht  rather  of  th« 
illness  and  delirium  of  her  Athenian,  than  the  crime  o?  which  she  had 
vaguely  heard  him  accused,  or  the  cfaAnces  of  the  impending  trial  Poor 
wretch  that  she  was,  whom  none  addressed,  none  cared  for,  what  did  she 
know  of  the  senate  and  the  sentence  —  the  hazard  of  the  law  —  the  ferodty 
of  the  people —  the  arena  and  the  lion's  den  1  She  was  accustomed  only 
to  associate  with  the  thought  of  Glaucus  every  thing  that  wafi  prosperoni 
and  lofty  —  she  could  not  imagine  that  any  peril,  save  from  the  madses 
of  her  love,  could  menace  that  sacred  head.  He  seemed  to  her  set  a^rt 
for  the  blessings  of  life.  She  only  had  disturbed  the  current  of  his  feliaty  { 
<«he  knew  not,  she  dreamed  not,  that  the  streaoL  once  so  bright,  was  di8b> 
ing  on  to  darkness  and  to  death.  It  was  therefore  to  restore  the  bram  thM 
she  had  marred,  to  save  the  life  that  she  had  endangered,  that  she  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  great  Egyptian. 

**  Daughter,"  said  Arbaces,  waking  from  his  revery,  "  thou  must  ml 
here ;  it  is  not  meet  for  thee  to  wander  along  the  streets,  and  be  spumed 
from  the  threshold  by  the  rode  foot  of  slaves.  I  have  compassion  on  tkj 
soft  crime — I  will  do  all  to  reniedy  it.  Wait  here  patiently  for  some  dajsj 
and  Glaucus  shall  be  retftorod.^  So  saying,  and  without  waiting  for  bn 
Uply,  he  hastened  from  the  room,  drew  the  bolt  across  the  door,  and  coo* 
nsneid  the  care  and  wants  of  his  prisoner  to  the  slave  who  had  the  charge 
oT  that  part  of  the  mansion. 

Alone,  then,  and  musingly,  he  waited  the  morning  lighL  and  with  it  re- 
paired, as  we  have  seen,  to  possess  himself  of  the  person  of  lone. 

H]«  primary  object  with  respect  to  the  mifortnnate  Neaf>olitan  was  thil 
which  be  had  really  stated  to  Clodius,  viz.  to  prevent  her  interesting  he^ 
self  actively  in  the  trial  of  Glaucus,  and  also  to  ^ard  against  her  accuflioi 
him  (which  she  would  doubtless  have  done)  of  his  former  act  of  perfidy  anS 
violence  towards  her,  his  ward  —  denouncing  his  causes  for  vengeanof 
against  Glaucus -^unveiling  the  hypocrisy  of  his  character— and  casting 
any  doubt  upon  his  veracity  in  the  charge  which  he  had  made  against  tbt 
Athenian.  Not  till  he  had  encountered  her  that  morning,  not  tin  he  bad 
heard  her  loud  denunciations,  was  he  aware  that  he  had  also  another  dan«pi 
to  apprehend  in  her  suspicion  of  his  crime.  He  hugged  himself  now  in  tm 
thought  that  these  objects  were  effected ;  that  one,  at  once  the  creature  ol 
his  passion  and  his  fear,  was  in  his  power.  He  believed  more  than  evti 
the  flattering  promises  of  the  stars ;  and  when  he  sought  lone  in  thai 
eh  amber  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mysterious  mansion  to  which  he  had 
consigned  her,  when  he  found  her  overpowered  by  blow  upon  blow,  and 
passing  from  fit  to  fit,  from  violence  to  torpor,  in  all  the  alternations  of  hy» 
lerical  disease — he  thought  more  of  the  loveliness,  which  no  phrensy  coaM 
distort,  than  of  the  wo  which  he  had  brought  upon  her.  In  that  sanguine 
vanity  common  to  men  who  through  life  nave  been  invariably  successful, 
whether  in  fortune  or  love,  he  flattered  himself  that  when  Glaucus  had  pe- 
rished, when  his  name  was  solemnly  blackened  by  the  award  of  a  legal 
judgment,  his  title  to  her  love  for  ever  forfeited  by  condemnation  to  death 
for  the  murder  of  her  own  brother — her  affection  would  be  changed  tc 
horror;  And  that  his  tenderness  and Yv\a  ^^«^\QTv,^<Ba\^\)e4\v^  ^l  the  art? 
with  which  he  well  knew  how  to  AarAe  -woxnarfa  vro^^w^wv^xwi^x.  ^<» 
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Urn  to  that  thfone  in  her  heart  from  which  hie  riral  would  be  eo  awfully 
aqpeilad.  Thia  was  his  hope ;  but  should  it  fail,  his  unholy  and  fervid  pas- 
aioo  whispered,  "  At  the  worst,  now  she  is  in  my  power  !** 

Yet,  withal,  he  felt  that  uneasiness  and  apprehension  winch  attend  upon 
^  chance  of  detection  even  when  the  criminal  is  insensible  to  the  voice  of 
conscience  —  that  vague  terror  of  the  consequences  of  crime,  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  remorse  at  the  crime  itself.  The  buoyant  air  of  Campania 
weighed  heavily  upon  his  breast;  he  longed  to  hurry  from  a  scene  where 
dan^  mi^t  not  sleep  eternally  with  the  dead ;  and  having  lone  now  in 
his  possession,  he  secretly  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  had  witnessed  the  last 
agony  of  his  rival,  to  transport  his  wealth — and  her,  the  costliest  treasure 
or  all  —  to  some  distant  shore. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  striding  to  and  firo  his  solitary  chamber ;  "  yes,  the  law 
that  gave  me  the  person  of  mv  ward  gives  me  the  possession  of  my  bride. 
Fsr  across  the  broad  main  will  we  sweep  on  our  search  after  novel  hixuries 
and  inexperienced  pleasure.  Cheered  by  my  stars,  supported  bgr  the  omens 
of  my  soul,  we  will  penetrate  to  those  vast  and  glorious  worids  which  my 
wimm  tells  me  lie  yet  untiacked  in  the  recesses  of  the  circling  sea.  There 
may  this  heart,  possessed  of  love,  grow  at  length  alive  to  ambition — them, 
aoMng  nations  uncmshed  by  the  Roman  yoke,  and  to  whose  ear  the  name  of 
Rome  has  not  yet  been  wafted,  I  may  found  an  empire,  and  transplant  my  an- 
cestral creed ;  renewing  the  ashes  of  the  dead  Theban  rule,  continuing  in  vet 
cnader  shores  the  dynksty  of  my  crowned  fathers,  and  waking  in  the  noble 
aeut  of  lone  the  grateful  consciousness  ^lat  she  shares  the  lot  of  one  whos 
fiur  from  the  aged  rottenness  of  this  slavish  driliBition,  restores  the  primal 
fhments  of  gitetness,  and  unites  in  one  ni^tty  aonl  the  attributes  of  the 
prophet  and  the  king.  ** 

From  this  exultant  soliloquy,  Arbaces  was  nwakened  to  attend  the  tM 
ef  the  Athenian. 

The  worn  and  pallid  cheek  of  his  victim  toocfaed  him  less  than  the  fht»- 
ness  of  his  nerves  and  the  dauntlessness  of  his  brow ;  for  Aibaoes  was  one 
who  had  little  pityfbr  what  was  unfortunate,  but  a  strong  sympath3r  for 
what  was  bold.  The  congenialities  that  bind  us  to  others  ever  aseimilata 
to  the  qualities  of  our  own  nature.  The  hero  weeps  less  at  the  reverses  of 
his  enemy  ^an  at  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bears  them.  AU  of  us  are 
homan,  and  Arbaces,  criminal  as  he  was,  had  his  share  of  our  common 
feelings  and  our  mother  clay.  Had  he  but  obtained  from  Glaucus  the 
written  confession  of  his  crime,  which  would,  better  than  even  the  judgment 
ef  others,  have  lost  him  with  lone,  and  removed  the  chance  of  future  detec- 
tion from  Arbaces,  he  would  have  strained  every  nerve  to  save  him.  Even 
now  his  hatred  was  over  —  his  desire  of  revenge  was  slaked  ;  he  crushed 
hif  prey,  not  in  enmity,  but  as  an  obstacle  in  his  path.  Yet  was  he  not  the 
less  resolVed,  the  less  crafty  and  persevering  in  the  course  he  pursued  for 
the  destruction  of  one  whose  doom  was  become  necessarv  to  the  attainment 
of  his  objects ;  and  while,  with  apparent  reluctance  and  compassion,  he 
gave  agamst  Glaucus  the  evidence  which  condemned  him,  he  secretly,  and 
Ihroagh  the  medium  of  the  priesthood,  fomented  that  popular  indignation 
vbich  made  an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  pity  of  the  senate.  He  had  sought 
Julia ;  he  had  detailed  to  her  the  confession  of  Nydia ;  he  had  easily,  there- 
Tore,  Inlled  any  scruple  of  conscience  which  might  have  led  her  to  extenu- 
ate the  offence  of  Glaucus  by  avowing  her  share  in  his  phrensy ;  and  the 
more  readily,  for  her  vain  heart  had  loved  the  fame  and  the  prosperity  of 
Olancus — not  Glaucus  himself;  she  felt  no  affection  for  a  disgraced  man 
—nay,  she  almost  rejoiced  in  a  disgrace  that  humbled  the  hated  lone.  If 
Grlaocus  could  not  be  her  slave,  neither  could  he  be  tVve  adoT^i  v>^\tf^x  tvi^. 
Tbia  was  salient  consolation  for  any  regret  at  bis  ?atj&.  V  «\^V^<i  ^"^^ 
^kl^  she  b0gtai  already  to  he  moved  by  Uio  sadden  a.wd  ea3ra«i9l«aCL  o^OV^ 
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«Utif,  and  W9a  mA  wQIing  to  hazard  the  loss  of  an  alliance  with  that  base 
1)ut  hi^bora  noble  by  any  public  exposure  of  her  past  weakness  and  im- 
jnodest  passion  for  another.  All  things  then  smiMd  upon  Arbaces — til 
things  frowned  upon  the  Athenian. 


CHAPTER  XL 


MTDIA  AFPE€TS  TBE  SORCCRESS. 


When  the  Thessalian  found  that  Arbaces  returned  to  her  no  more— 
when  she  was  left,  hour  after  hour,  to  dl  the  torture  of  that  miserable  sqb- 
pense  which  was  rendered  by  blindness  doubly  intolerable,  she  began,  witb 
outstretched  arms,. to  feel  around  her  prison  for  some  channel  of  escape; 
and  finding  the  only  entrance  secure,  she  called  aloud,  and  with  the  feh»> 
mence  of  a  temper  naturally  violent,  and  now  sharpened  by  impatkiBt 
agony. 

** Ho,  girl,"  said  the  slave  in  attendance, «p«ning  the  door,  ''art  thoa 
bit  by  a  scorpioA  7  or  thinkest  thou  thsit  we  are  dying  of  silence  here^  and 
•only  to  be  preserved,  like  the  infant  Jupiter,  by  a  hnlTabaloo  V* 

''Where  is  thy  master?  and  wherefore  ami  caged  here?  I  want  air 
and  liberty ;  let  me  go  forth  f 

"  Alas !  little  one,  haat  thoa  not  seen  enough  of  Arbaces  to  know  tint 
M»  will  is  imperial?  Ha  halih  wdered  thee  to  be  caged ;  and  caged  thoa 
«rt,  and  I  am  thy  keeper.  Thou  canst  not  have  air  and  liberty ;  mit  thoa 
ntfvst  have  what  are  modi  better  4htn^—  food  and  wine." 

**  Proh  Jupiter !"  cried  the  girl,  wringing  her  hands ;  ''  and  why  am  I' 
thus  impiisoiied?  what  can  the  gre«t  Arbaces  want  with  so  poor  a  thing 
aslam?» 

"  That  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  to  attend  on  thy  new  mistress,  who  htt 
^been  broa^t  Inther  this  day." 

"What!  lone  here?" 

''Yes,  poor  lady;  she  hked  it  little,  Ifear.  Yet,  by  the  temple  of  Cas- 
tor !**  Arbaces  is  a  gallant  man  to  the  women.  Thy  lady  is  his  ward,  thoa 
unowest" 

"Wilt  thou  take  me  to  hetV* 

"  She  is  ill  — fiantic  with  rage  and  spite.  Besides,  I  have  no  orders  to 
do  so ;  and  I  never  think  for  myself.  When  Arbaces  made  me  slave  of 
these  chambers,*  he  said,  "  I  have  but  one  lesson  to  give  thee  —  while 
thou  servest  me,  thou  must  have  neither  ears,  «yes,  nor  thought ;  thou  must 
be  but  one  quality— ^ obedience." 

"  But  what  harm  is  there  in  seeing  lone  ?" 

"  That  I  know  not ;  but  if  thon  wantest  a  companion,  I  am  willing  t» 
talk  to  thee,  little  one,  for  1  am  solitary  enough  in  my  dull  cubiculum;  and, 
'by  the  way,  thou  art  Thessalian — knowest  roou  not  some  cunning  amuse- 
ment of  knife-and-shears,  some  pretty  trick  t>f  telling  fortunes,  as  most  of 
thy  race  do,  in  order  to  pass  the  time  ?" 

"  Tush,  slave !  hold  thy  peace !  or  if  thou  wik  speak,  what  hast  thoa 
9ieard  of  the  state  of  Glaucus  ?" 

"  Why,  my  master  has  gone  to  the  Athenian^  trial ;  Glaucns  will  smalt 
for  it!" 

«  For  what?" 

'^  The  nmrder  of  the  pneBi  ApaecideB." 

*  At  4be  havses  •f  the  ^leat,  aacW  auteb  d[tftgwria«»^»A:^'»M«ft»^^^ 
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''Ha !"  mai  Vfi^  ptmmg  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  "  ■oroeCfamg^  of 
^Ub  I  have  indeed  heard,  but  understand  not  Yet  who  will  dare  to  touch 
«i  hah*  of  his  head?** 

"That  wiU  the  lion,  I  fear.** 

''Averting  gods !  what  wickednese  dost  thou  utter?' 

"  Why  onlj  that,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  the  lion,  or  maybe  the  tiger,  will 
l)e  his  executioner." 

Nydia  leaped  up,  as  if  an  arrow  had  entered  her  heart :  she  uttered  a 
piercing  scream ;  then,  falling  before  the  feet  of  the  slave,  she  cried  in  a 
^nethat  melted  even  his  rude  heart, — 

"Ah!  tell  me  thou  jestest — thou  utterest  not  the  truth  —  speak, 
epeak  !" 

<*  Why,  by  my  faith,  blind  girl,  I  know  nothing  of  the  law ;  it  may  not 
Im  so  bad  as  1  say.  But  Art>aces  is  his  accuser,  and  the  people  desire  a 
-vietim  ibr  the  arena.  Cheer  thee !  But  what  hath  the  late  of  the  Athenian 
todo  withtiiine?^ 

*No  matter,  no  matter —  he  has  been  kind  to  me;  thou  k newest  not, 
then,  what  they  will  do?  Aibaces  his  accuser !  O  fate !  The  people— 
the  people !  Ah !  tkey  can  look  upon  hia  face  —  who  will  be  cruel  to  the 
Athenian  ? — vet  was  not  love  itself  cruel  to  him  ?" 

So  sa^ng^  her  head  drooped  upon  her  bosom ;  she  sunk  into  silence ; 
scalding  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks ;  and  all  the  kindly  efforts  of  the 
dare  were  unable  either  to  console  her  or  distract  the  absorption  of  her 
revCTY. 

When  his  household  cares  obliged  the  ministrant  to  leave  her  room, 
Nydia  began  to  recollect  her  thou^ts :  Arbaces  was  the  accuser  of  Qlau^ 
cos  I  Arbaces  bad  imprisoned  her  here ;  was  not  that  a  proof  that  her  Uberty 
might  be  serviceable  to  Glaucus  ?  Yes,  she  was  evidently  inveigled  into 
some  snare ;  she  was  contributing  to  the  destruction  of  her  beloved  I  Ob, 
how  she  panted  for  release !  Fortunately  for  her  sufferings,  all  sense  of 
piin  became  merged  in  the  desire  of  escape ;  and  as  she  began  to  revolve 
thepossibility  of  (kliverance,  she  ^w  calm  and  thougfatfuL  She  possessed 
much  of  the  crafl  of  her  sex,  and  it  had  been  increasml  in  her  breast  by  her 
early  servitude.  What  slave  was  ever  destitute  of  cunning?  She  resolved 
to  practise  upon  her  keeper ;  and,  calling  suddenly  to  mind  nis  supterstttiona 
query  as  to  her  Thessalian  art,  she  hoped  by  that  handle  to  work  out 
•ome  method  of  release.  These  doubts  occupied  her  mind  during  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  the  long  hours  of  night ;  and  accordingly  when  Sosia  visited 
her  the  following  morning,  she  hastened  to  divert  his  garrulity  into  that 
channel  in  which  it  had  before  evinced  a  natural  disposition  to  flow. 

She  was  aware,  however,  thai  her  only  chance  of  escape  was  at  ni^ht ; 
and  acc(Nrdingly  she  was  obliged,  with  a  bitter  pang  at  the  delay,  to  defer 
till  then  her  purposed  attempt 

"  The  night,"  said  she,  "  is  the  sole  time  in  which  we  can  well  decipher 
the  decrees  of  fate — then  it  is  thou  must  seek  me.  But  what  desirest  thou 
to  learn  ?•• 

"By  Pollux,  I  should  like  to  know  as  much  as  my  master;  but  that  is 
not  to  be  expected.  Let  me  know,  at  least,  whether  I  shall  save  enough 
to  purchase  my  freedom,  or  whether  this  Egyptian  will  give  it  me  for  no> 
thing.  He  does  such  generous  things  sometimes.  Next,  supposing  that 
be  true,  shall  I  possess  myself  of  that  snug  tabema  among  the  myropolia'*' 
^^h  I  have  long  had  in  my  eye  ?  'Tis  a  genteel  trade  that  of  a  perfumer^ 
ind  suits  a  retirS  slave  who  nas  something  of  a  gentleman  about  him !" 

''  Ay  1  so  you  would  have  precise  answers  to  those  questions :  there  are 
vtiioQS  ways  of  satisfying  you.    There  is  the  UthomanUMi^  <»  v^««2uK:k^ 


# 


*  Tbfi  Bhopg  of  the  perfumers. 
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0tone,  which  answers  your ^ prayer  with  an  infant's  voice;  but  tiienwe 
have  not  that  precious  stone  'with  ue — costly  is  it,  and  rare.  Then  there 
is  the  gastromanteia,  whereby  the  demon  casts  pale  and  ghastly  images 
upon  water,  prophetic  of  the  future.  But  this  art  requires  also  siasses  of 
a  peculiar  fashion,  to  contain  the  oensecrated  liquid,  which  we  nave  not 
I  tnink,  therefore,  that  the  simplest  method  of  satisfying  your  desire  would 
be  by  the  magic  of  air." 

'*  I  trust,"  said  Sosia,  tremulously,  "  that  there  is  nothing  very  fiightfal 
in  the  operation  ?    I  have  no  love  for  apparitions.'' 

*'  Fear  not ;  thou  wilt  see  nothing ;  tnou  wilt  only  hear  by  the  bubbliflg 
of  water  whether  or  not  thy  suit  prospers.  First,  then,  be  sure,  from  tbe 
rising  of  the  evening  star,  that  thou  leavest  the  garden-gate  somewhat 

En,  so  that  the  demon  may  feel  himself  invited  to  enter  therein ;  vd 
le  fniits  and  water  near  the  g^ate  as  a  sign  of  hospitality ;  then,  three 
rs  after  twilight,  come  here  with  a  bowl  of  the  coldest  and  purest  water, 
and  thou  shalt  learn  all  according  to  the  Thessalian  lore  my  mother  taught 
me.  But  forget  not  the  garden-gate — all  rests  upon  that ;  it  must  be  open 
when  you  come,  and  for  three  hours  previously." 

'*  Trust  me,"  repUed  the  unsuspecting  Sosia,  *^  I  know  what  a  gentle- 
man's feelings  are  when  a  door  is  sliut  in  his  face,  as  the  itook-shop's  bath 
been  in  mine  many  a  day ;  and  I  know  also,  that  a  person  of  respec^bility, 
as  a  demon  of  course  is,  cannot  but  be  pleased,  on  the  other  nand,  with 
any  little  aiark  of  oourteous  hospitality.  Meanwhile,  pretty  one,  heie  is 
thv  morning's  meal." 

*"  And  what  of  the  trial  ?•' 

"  O,  the  lawyers  are  still  at  it — talk,  talk — it  will  last  over  till  to- 
morrow." 

^  To-morpow-— you  are  sure  of  that  ?" 

«  So  I  hear.J 

«« And  lone?" 

*'  By  Bacchus !  she  must  be  tolerably  well,  for  she  was  strong  enough  to 
make  my  master  stamp  and  bite  his  lip  this  mormng.  I  saw  bun  quit  her 
apartment  with  a  brow  hke  a  thunder-stomk" 

"  Lodges  she  near  this  ?" 

''No — in  the  upper  apartments.  -But  I  must  not  stay  prating  bera 
longer — roie/" 


CHAPTER  XIL 

A   WASP   VENTURES   INTO   THE   SPUDEA'S    WEB. 

The  second  night  of  the  trial  had  set  in ;  and  it  was  nearly  the  time  in 
which  Sosia  was  to  brave  the  dread  unknown,  when  there  entered,  at  that 
very  garden  gate  whioh  the  slave  had  lefl  ajar— not,  indeed,  one  of  tbe 
mysterious  spirits  of  earth  or  air,  but  the  heavy  and  most  human  form  of 
Calenus,  the  priest  of  Isis.  He  scarcely  noted  the  humble  offerings  of  in- 
diflferent  frui^  and  still  more  indifferent  wine,  which  the  pious  Sosia  had 
deemed  good  enough  for  the  invisible  stranger  they  were  intended  to  allure. 
*'Some  tribute,"  thought  he,  "to.  the  garden  god.  By  mv  father's  head . 
if  his  deity^p  were  never  better  served,  he  would  do  well  to  give  up  the 
gpdly  profession.  Ah !  were  it  not  for  us  priests,  the  gods  would  have  a 
Bad  time  of -it  And  now  for  Arbaces — I  am  treading  a  quicksand,  but  it 
ought  to  cover  a  mine.  I  have  t!be  le!.gy^^Mv^a  \vX^ Ssv  tsxs|  ^^^qih- what  will 
A^JM/ueJtat?" 


\ 
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Ajb  he  thus  8oIt(oquized  he  crossed  through  the  open  oomrt  into  the  peri- 

'le,  where  a  few  lampe  here  and  there  broke  upon  the  einpire  of  the  star* 

ni^ht ;  and,  issuing  from  one  of  the  cbarabera  that  boidered  the  colon- 

de,  suddenly  encountered  Arbaces. 

"Ho!  Calfinus — seekest  thou  me?"  said  the  Egyptian;  and  there  was 

ittle  embarrassment  in  his  Toice.  - 

^  Yes,  wise  Arbaces— I  trust  my  visit  is  not  unseasonable  ?" 

*^  Na^ — it  was  but  this  instant  that  my  freedman  Callias  sneeised  thrice 

my  nsht  hand ;  i  knew,  therefore,  some  good  fortune  was  in  store  for 

e — and,  le !  the  jgods  have  sent  me  Calenus." 

"  Shall  we  withm  to  your  chamber,  Arbaces  ?" 

*'  As  you  will ;  but  the  night  is  clear  and  balmy — ^I  have  some  remains 

languor  yet  lingering  on  me  from  my  recent  illness — the  air  refreshes 
e— let  us  walk  in  the  garden— we  are  equally  alone  there.** 
**  With  all  my  heart,'*  answered  the  pnest ;  and  the  two  friend^  passed 
owly  to  one  of  the  many  terraces  which,  bordered  by  marble  vases  and 
eepiiig  flowers,  intersected  the  garden. 

**itis  a  lovely  night,*'  said  .A^aces— ''blue  and  beautiful  as  that  on 
liich,  twenty  years  ago,  the  shores  of  Italy  first  broke  upon  my  view. 
[vCaJenus,  age  creeps  upon  us^et  us  at  least  feel  that  we  have  hved." 
^Thou,  at  least,  mayst  arrogate  that  boast,**  said  Calenus,  beating  about, 
!  it  were,  for  an  opportunity  to  communicate  the  secret  which  weighed 
pen  him,  and  feeling  his  usual  awe  of  Arbacee  still  more  impressively  that 
igbt,  from  the  quiet  and  friendly  tone  of  dignified  condescension  which  the 
Igyptian  assumed—*'  Thou,  at  least,  mayst  arrogate  that  boast  Thou 
ast  had  countless  wealth — a  frame  on  whose  close-woven  fibres  disease 
ui  find  no  space  to  enter — ^prosperous  love— inexhaustible  pleasure — and, 
ven  at  this  hour,  triumphant  revenge." 

"  Thou  alludest  to  the  Athenian.  Ay,  to-morrow's  sun  the  fiat  of  hie 
eath  will  ^o  forth.  The  senate  does  not  relent.  But  thou  mistakest — 
u  death  gives  me  no  other  gratification  than  that  it  releases  me  from  a 
ival  in  the  affections  of  lone.  I  entertain  no  other  sentiment  of  animosity 
gainst  that  unfortunate  homicide.** 

"  Homicide  I"  repeated  Calenus^  slowly  and  meaningly ;  and,  halting 
8  he  spoke,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Arbaces.  The  stars  shone  pale  ana 
teadily  on  the  proud  face  of  their  prophet,  but  they  betrayed  there  no 
hange ;  the  eyes  of  Calenus  fell  disappointed  and  abashedf.  He  conti* 
ued  rapidly — "Homicide !  it  is  well  to  charge  him  with  that  crime ;  but 
bou,  of  all  men,  knowest  that  he  is  innocent'* 

"Explain  thyself,"  said  Arbaces,  coldly — ^for  he  had  prepared  himself 
)r  the  hint  his  secret  fears  had  foretold. 

"  Arbaces,"  answered  Calenus,  sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  **  I  was 
1  the  sacred  grove,  sheltered  by  the  chapel  and  the  surrounding  foliage. 
o?erheard — ^I  marked  the  whole.  I  saw  thy  weapon  pierce  the  heart  of 
Lpascides.    I  blame  not  the  deed-^t  destroyed  a  toe  and  an  apostate." 

"  Thou  sawest  the  whole !"  said  Arbaces,  dryly ;  '*  so  I  imagined — thou 
rert  alone."  ' 

''Alone!"  returned  Calenus,  surprised  at  the  Esyptian*s calmness. 

"  And  wherefore  wert  thou  hid  behind  the  chapelat  that  hour  ?" 

"Because  I  had  learned  the  conversion  of  Apaecides  to  the  Christian 
lith— 4>ecause  I  knew  that  on  that  spot  he  was  to  meet  the  fierce  Ohnthus 
-because  they  were  to  meet  there  to  discuss  plans  for  unveiling  the  sacred 
lysteries  c^our  goddess  to  the  people— and  I  was  there  to  detect,  in  ordei 
(defeat  them." 

"EEast  thou  told  Jiving  ear  what  thou  didst  witness V^ 

"No,  my  master;  the  aecret  is  locked  in  thy  8eTV&ii\?a\)te«sX2'^ 
"What!  even Mkt kinamsLn  Burbo  guesses  itnoXl  coinft»\iaft^x«8iBkX* 
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*<  By  the  god*—" 

**  Hush !  w«  know  each  other^-what  are  the  gods  to  us  ?" 

*<  By  the  fear  of  thy  Tengeai^e,  then,  no !" 

"  And  iirby  hast  thou  hitherto  conc^ed  from  me  this  secret?  w 
thoa  waited  till  the  eve  of  the  Athenian's  condemnatton  before  th 
ventured  to  tell  me  that  Arbaces  is  a  mnrderer  ?    And,  having  ta 
^  long,  why  revealest  thou  now  that  knowledge  ?" 

<*Because-— because — ''  stammered  Galenas,  colouring  and  in  coi 

« Because,*'  interrupted  Arbaces,  with  a  fientle  smile,  and  tapp: 
priest  on  the  shoulder  with  a  kindly  and  familiar  gesture,  **  becai 
Calenus — (see  now,  I  will  read  thy  beart  and  explain  its  motives) — 1 
thou  didst  wnih  thoroughly  to  eomnut  and  entande  me  in  the  trial, 
I  might  have  no  loop-hole  of  escape — that  I  mi^t  stand  firmly  ple< 
perjury  and  to  malice,  as  vmell  as  to  homidde— &t,  having  myself  \ 
the  appetite  of  the  populace  to  blood,  no  wealth,  no  power  could 
my  becoming  their  victim :  and  thou  tellest  me  thy  secret  now,  ere  t 
be  over  and  the  innocent  condemned,  to  show  what  a  dexterous 
villany  thy  word  to-morrow  could  destroy — to  enhance,  in  this,  tb 
hoar,  the  price  of  thy  forbearance — to  show  that  my  own  arts  in  a 
the  popolar  wrath  would,  at  thy  witness,  recoil  upon  myself*  ai 
if  not  rar  GHaucuiL/or  me  would  gape  the  jaws  of  the  lion !    Is  it  n 

*'  Arbaces,"  replied  Calenus,  losing  all  the  vulgar  audacity  of  his 
elkracter,  ''verily  thou  mrt  a  magian ;  thou  readest  the  heart  as  it 
■endL" 

"  It  is  my  vocation,"  answered  the  Eg3^tian,  laughing  gently.  * 
then,  forbear;  and  when  all  is  over  I  wilTmake  thee  rich." 

*!  Pardon  me,"  said  the  priest,  as  the  quick  suggestion  of  that 
which  was  his  master  passion  bade  him  trust  to  nofidure  chance  ol 
rositv.    '*  Pardon  me ;  thou  saidst  right — we  know  eadi  other, 
wouldst  have  me  silent,  thou  must  pay  something  in  advance,  as  an 
Harpocrates.'''     If  the  rose,  sweet  emblem  of  discretion,  is  to  tal 
firmlv,  water  her  this  night  with  a  stream  ot  gold." 

"  Witty  and  poetical  P  answered  Arbaces,  still  in  that  bland  vow 
lulled  and  encouraged,  when  it  ought  to  have  alarmed  and  chec 
gripingcomrade :  wilt  thou  not  waittne morrow ?" 

*'  Why  this  delay  ?    Perhaps  when  I  can  no  longer  give  my  tea 
without  shame  for  not  having  given  it  ere  the  innocent  man  sufiere 
wilt  forget  thy  claim ;  and,  indeed,  thy  present  hesitation  is  a  bad  o 
thy  future  gratitude." 
''  Well,  then,  Calenus,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  pay  thee  ?" 

"  Thy  life  is  very  precious,  and  thy  wealth  is  very  great,*'  retun 
priest,  ^nning. 

**  Wittier  sjdmI  more  wit^.    But  speak  out — ^what  shall  be  the  sun 

**  Arbaces,  I  have  heard  that  in  thy  secret  treasury  below,  beneat 
rude  Oscan  arches  which  prop  thy  stately  halls,  thou  hast  piles  of  ^ 
vases,  and  of  jewels,  which  might  rival  the  receptacles  of  the  we 
the  deified  Nero.  Thou  mayst  easily  spare  out  of  those  piles  enc 
make  Calenus  among  the  richest  priests  of  Pompeii,  and  yet  not  n 
loss." 

''Come, Calenus," said  Arbaces,  winningly,  and  Mrith  a  frank  a 
nerous  air,  "  thou  art  an  old  friend,  and  hast  been  a  faithful  servant, 
eanst  have  no  wish  to  take  away  my  life,  nor  I  a  desire  to  stint  thy  re 
thou  shalt  descend  with  me  to  that  treasury  thou  reforrest  to ;  tho 
feast  thine  eyes  with  the  blaze  of  uncounted  gold,  and  the  sparkle  ol 
le88  gema ;  and  thou  abalt,  foT  th^  ow^  t«Hf«.Td^^«r  away  with  tb 
mjgiit  08  ZDUch  as  Ihoa  canal  couceslL  >aexieiSik  ^-^  v^»*.  ^v^^n^Xm 
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ice  seen  what  thy  friend  possesses,  thou  wilt  learn  how  foolish  it 

36  to  injure  one.  who  has  so  much  to  bestow.    When  Glaucus  is  no 

hou  cftialt  pay  the  treasury  another  yisit    Speak  I  frankly,  and  as  a 
» 

greatest,  best  of  men  I''  criea  Calenus,  almost  weeping  with  joy. 
L  thou  thus  forgive  my  injurious  .doubts  of  thy  justice,  thy  genero*^ 

ish !  one  other  turn,  and  we  will  descend  to  the  Oscan  arches." 


CHAPTER  XHL 

ATE  CONSULTS  THE  ORACLE — THIT  WHO   ^LIND  THEBtSKLTRS   THt 
.WD  MAT  POOL — TWO  NEW  rftlSONERS  MADE  IN   ONE  NIGHT. 

TiENTLT  Nydia  waited  the  arrival  of  the  no  less  anzioiis  Sosia. 

ng  his  courage  by  plentiful  potations  of  a  better  Uquor  than  that 

d  for  the  demon,  the  credulous  ministrant  stole  into  tne  blind  gurl'S 

tr. 

2II,  Sosia,  and  art  thou  prepared  7    Hast  thou  the  bowl  of  pun 

rily,  yes ;  but  I  tremble  a  little.    You  are  sure  I  shall  not  see  the 
I  have  heard  that  those  gentlemen  are  by  no  means  of  a  handsome 
or  a  civil  demeanour." 

assured  I    And  hast  thou  lefl  the  garden-gate  gently  open  ?** 
I ;  and  placed  some  beautiful  nuts  and  apples  on  a  little  table  doM 

at's  welL    And  the  gate  is  open  now,  so  that  the  demon  may  pose 
I  it  ?" 
•ely  it  is." 

ill,  then,  open  this  door ;  there-cleave  it  just  ajar.   And  now,  ^osia^ 
J  the  lamp.*^ 

lat !  you  will  not  extinguish  it  ?" 

;  but  I  must  breathe  my  spell  over  its  ray^    There  is  a  spirit  in  fire, 
jrself." 

slave  obeyed ;  and  Nydia,  bending  for  some  moments  silently  over 
,  now  rose,  and  in  a  low  voice  chanted  the  following  rude  and 
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INVOCATION  TO  THE  SPECTRE  OP  AIR. 

Loved  alike  by  Air  and  Water 
Aye  must  be  Thessalia's  daughter  ; 
To  us,  Olympian  hearts,  are  given      ^ 
Spells  that  draw  the  moon  from  heavfln* 
All  that  Egy()t*8  learning  wrought— 
All  that  Persians  Magian  taught ; 
Won  from  song,  or  wrung  from  flowers, 
Or  whispered  u>w  by  fiend'— are  ours* 
Spectre  of  the  viewless  air, 
Hear  the  blind  Thessalian's  prayer ; 
By  b)rictho*s  art,  that  shed 
Dews  of  life  when  life  was  fled ;  —  *< 

By  lone  Ithaca's  wise  king, 
Who  could  wake  the  crystal  spring 
To  the  voice  of  prophecy  }^^ 
By  the  hat  fiurydioe^ 
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Summoned  from  the  shadowy  tihroB^ 
At  the  muse-son's  masic  song  — 
By  the  Colchian's  awful  charms, 
When  fair-haired  Jason  left  her  arms;- 
l^pectre  of  the  airy  halls, 
One  who  owns  thee  duly  calls 
.   Breathe  along  the  brimmins  bowl. 
And  instruct  the  fearful  soul    ' 
In  the  shadowy  tlungs  that  lie 
Dark  in  dim  futurity. 
Come,  wild  demon  of  the  air. 
Answer  to  thy  votary's  prayer ! 

Come !  oh,  come  I 
And  no  god  on  heaven  or  earth— 
Not  the  Paphian  Queen  of  Mirth, 


Nor  the  vivid  Lord  of  Light, 

of  msht. 
Nor  the  THunderer's  self  shall  be 


Nor  the  triple  Maid  of  ^ght. 


Bless'd  and  honoured  more  than  thee ! 
Come !  —  oh,  come ! 

**  The  spectre  is  certainly  coming,"  said  Sosia ;  '*  I  feel  him  ninningaloDf 
my  hair!" 

**  Place  thy  bowl  of  water  on  the  ground.  Now,  then,  give  roe  thy  nip* 
kin,  and  let  me  fold  up  thy  face  and  eyes." 

**  Ay  I  that 's  always  the  custom  with  these  charms.  Not  so  tight,  though; 
gently— gently !" 

**  There — thou  canst  not  see  ?" 

**  Bee^  ftft  Jwt  I    No !  nothing  but  darkness." 

''  Adaress,  then,  to  the  spectre  whatever  question  thou  wouldst  ask  him, 
in  a  lovifi^whispered  voice,  three  times.  If  thy  question  is  answered  in  Uie 
affirmative^  thou  wilt  hear  the  water  ferment  and  bubble  before  the  demon 
breathes  upon  it ;  if  in  the  negative,  the  water  will  be  quite  silent" 

"  But  you  will  not  play  any  trick  with  the  water,  eh  ?" 

"Let  me  place  the  bowl  under  thy  feet— so.  Now  thou  wilt  peiceire 
that  I  cannot  touch  it  without  thy  knowledge." 

''Very  fair.  Now,  then.  O  Bacchus  I  befriend  me.  Thou  knowestthit 
I  have  always  loved  thee  better  than  all  the  other  gods,  and  I  will  dedicate 
to  thee  that  silver  cup  I  stole  last  year  from  the  burly  carptor  (butler),  if 
thou  wilt  but  befriend  me  with  tlus  water-loving  demon.  And  thou,  0 
spirit !  listen  and  hear  me.  Shall  I  be  enabled  to  purchase  my  freedom  next 
irear  ?  Thou  knowcst ;  for,  as  thou  livest  in  the  air,  the  birds*  have  doubt- 
less acquainted  thee  with  every  secret  of  this  house ;  thou  knowest  that  i 
have  filched  and  pilfered  all  that  I  honestly  —  that  is,  safely  —  could  lay 
finger  upon  for  the  last  three  years,  and  I  yet  want  two  thousand  sesterces 
of  me  full  sum.  Shall  I  be  able,  O  ^ood  spirit!  t<$  make  up  the  deficieiMrr 
in  the  course  of  this  year  ?  Speak !  Ha !  does  the  water  bubble  ?  No ;  afi 
is  still  as  a  tomb.  Well,  then,  if  not  this  year  —  in  two  years?  Ah!  I 
hear  something ;  the  demon  is  scratching  at  the  door :  he  '11  be  here  present^. 
In  two  years,  my  good  fellow ;  come  now,  two ;  —  that's  a  very  reasonable 
time.  What !  dumb  still !  Two  years  and  a  half—  three  —  four  ?  Ill  for- 
tune to  you,  friend  demon !  You  are  not  a  lady,  that's  clear,  or  you  would 
not  keep  silence  so  long.  Five  —  six — sixty  years?  and  may  Pluto  seiie 
you !  I  'II  ask  no  more."  And  Sosia,  in  a  rage,  kicked  down  the  water 
over  his  legs.    He  then,  after  much  fumbUng  and  more  cursing,  managed 

*  Who  were  supposed  to  know  a\\  aeccelA.  *t\A  «a.ttv«  tsa^^o&itiiiCxQw  ^^tsttila  ia  tb* 
•tit,  and  is  not  without  example,  a\ao,  \iv  o\tt  fvot^^Ktw'\ft«ptofta* 
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to  extricate  his  head  Irom  the  napkin  in  which  it  was  completely  folded  — 
fitared  round  —  and  ditcoTered  that  he  was  in  the  dark. 

"  What,  ho !  Nydia  j  the  lamp  is  sone.  Ah,  traitress !  and  thou  art  gone 
too ;  but  I  '11  cateh  thee-*tlM)u  shall  smart  for  this !" 

The  slave  groped  his  way  to  the  door ;  it  was  bolted  from  without ;  he 
WIS  a  prisoner  instead  of  Nydia.  What  could  he  do  ?  He  did  not  dare  to 
kaock  loud  —  to  call  out  —  lest  Arbaces  should  overhear  him,  and  discover 
how  he  had  been  duped ;  and  Nydia,  meanwhile,  had  probably  already 
gained  the  garden-gate,  and  was  rast  on  her  escape. 

*^  But,"  thought  he,  ^*  she  will  go  home,  or  at  least  be  somewhere  in  the 
dty.  To-morrow  at  dawn,  when  the  slaves  are  at  work  in  the  peristyle,  I 
can  make  myself  heard ;  tiien  I  can  go  forth  and  seek  her.  I  shall  be  sure 
to  find  and  bring  her  back  before  Arbaces  knows  a  word  of  the  matter.  Ah ! 
that 's  the  best  plan.  Little  traitress,  my  fingers  itch  at  thee ;  and  to  leave 
oolya  bowl  of  water,  too !  had  it  been  wine,  it  would  have  been  some  cotnfort 

While  Sosia,  thus  entrapped,  was  lamenting;  his  fate,  and  revolving  hit 
flchemes  to  repossess  himself  of  Nydia,  the  blind  girl,  with  that  singular 
precision  and  dexterous  rapiditv  of  motion  which,  we  have  before  observed, 
was  peculiar  to  her,  had  passed  lightly  along  the  peristyle,  threaded  the  op- 
posite passage  that  led  into  the  garden,  and  with  a  beating  heart,  was  about 
to  proceed  towards  the  gate,  when  she  suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching steps,  and  distinguished  the  dreaded  voice  of  Arbaces  himself.  Sht 
nosed  tor  a  moment  in  doubt  and  terror ;  then  suddenly  it  flashed  across 
W  recollection  that  there  was  another  passage,  which  was  little  used  ex* 
eept  for  the  admission  of  the  fair  partakers  of  the  Egyptian's  secret  revels, 
and  which  wound  along  the  basement  of  that  massive  labric  towards  a  docw, 
which  also  communicated  with  the  garden.    By  good  fortune  it  might  be 
open.    At  that  thought  she  hastily  retraced  her  steps,  descended  the  narrow 
Bttirs  at  the  right,  and  was  soon  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage.    Alas ! 
the  door  at  that  entrance  was  closed  and  secured.    While  she  was  yet  assuxw 
in^  herself  that  it  was  indeed  locked,  she  heard  behind  her  the  voice  of 
Cuenus,  and  a  moment  afler  that  of  Arbaces,  in  low  reply.    She  could  not 
stay  there ;  they  were  probably  passing  to  that  very  door.    She  sprang  on- 
ward, and  felt  herself  in  unknown  ground.    The  air  grew  damp  and  chill ; 
this  reassured  her.    She  thought  she  mi^ht  be  among  the  eeilars  of  the 
loxaxious  mansion,  or  at  least  m  some  ruae  spot  not  likely  to  be  visited  bj 
~  iti  haughty  lord,  when  again  her  quiek  ear  caught  steps  and  the  sound  m 
voices.    On,  on  she  hurried,  extending  her  arms,  which  now  frequently 
encountered  pillars  of  thick  and  massive  form.     With  a  tact  doubled  io^ 
acnteness  by  ner  fear,  she  escaped  these  perils,  and  continued  her  way,  the 
air  growing  more  and  more  damp  as  she  proceeded ;  yet  still,  as  she  ever 
anoanon  paused  for  breath,  she  heard  the  advancing  steps  and  the  indistinct 
nmrmur  of  voices.    At  length  she  was  abruptly  stopped  by  a  wall  that 
leemed  the  limit  of  her  path.     Was  there  no  spot  in  which  she  could  hide  ? 
No  aperture?  no  cavity?  There  was  none!  she  stopped,  and  wrung  her 
hands  in  despair ;  then  again,  nerved  as  the  voices  neared  upon  her,  she 
harried  on  by  the  side  of  the  wall ;  and  coming  suddenly  against  one  of  the 
aharp  buttresses,  that  here  and  there  jutted  boldlv  forth,  she  fell  to  the 
ground.    Though  much  bruised,  her  senses  did  not  leave  her.    She  uttered 
&o  cry ;  nay,  she  hailed  the  accident  that  had  led  her  to  something  like  a 
screen ;  and  creeping  close  up  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  buttress,  so  that 
on  one  side  at  least  she  was  sheltered  from  view,  she  gathered  her  slight  and 
Bmall  form  into  its  smallest  compass,  and  breathlessly  awaited  her  fate. 
>        Meanwhile,  Arbaces  and  the  priest  were  taking  their  way  to  that  secret 
J     chamber  whose  stores  were  so  vaunted  by  the  Eg^pliaxi.    T!\\c>j  '^ci^i  '\si^ 
'■*    yut  Bubtemnean  atriam  or  hall ;  the  low  roof  was  auvvw^M-M  ^aatX^<^ 
^HUts  of  M9  »TgkUMvre  fyjr  xstuUe  ftonx  the  QTodatk  g^«j&v^%  o^  VSos^fc  Va» 
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riant  period.  The  single  and  pale  lamp  which  Aibaces  bore  .thed  but  an 
imperfect  ray  over  the  bare  and  rugged  walls,  in  which  tiie  huge  stones, 
without  cement,  were  fitted  curiously  and  uncouthly  into  each  luer.  The 
disturbed  reptiles  glared  dully  on  the  intruders,  and  then  crept  into  the 
■hadow  of  the  walls. 

Calenus  shivered  as  he  looked  around  and  breathed  the  damp  unwhoI&> 
tome  air. 

"  Yet,*'  said  Arbaces,  with  a  smile,  perceiving  his  shudder,  "  it  is  these 
rude  abodes  that  furnish  the  laxuried  oi  the  halls  above.  T-hey  are  like  the 
labourers  of  the  worid,  —  we  despise  their  ruggedness,  yet  they  feed  the 
very  pride  that  disdains  them." 

"  And  whither  goes  yon  dim  gallery  to  the  left  ?"  asked  Calenus ;  "  in 
this  depth  of  gloom  it  seems  without  limit,  as  if  winding  into  Hades." 

'*  On  the  contrary,  it  does  but  conduct  to  the  upper  day,"  answered 
Arbaces,  carelessly ;  "  it  is  to  the  right  that  we  steer  to  oiu:  bourne." 

The  ball,  like  many  in  the  more  habitable  re^ons  of  Pompeii,  branched 
off  at  the  ^tremity  into  two  win^  or  passages ;  the  length  of  which,  not 
really  great,  was  to  the  eye  considerably  exaggerated  by  the  sullen  doom 
against  which  the  lamp  so  faintly  struggled.  jTo  the  right  of  these  da  the 
two  comrades  dow  directed  their  steps. 

*'  The  gay  Glaucus  will  be  lod^d  to-morrow  in  apartments  not  much 
drier  and  far  less  spacious  than  this,"  said  Calenus,  as  they  passed  by  the 
very  spot  where,  completely  wrapped  in  the  shadow  of  the  broad  projecting 
buttress,  cowered  the  Thessalian. 

"  Ah,  but  then  he  will  have  dry  room,  and  ample  enough,  in  the  arena 
on  the  following  da^.  And  to  thmk,"  continued  Arbaces,  slowly,  and  very 
deliberately,  "  to  think  that  a  word  of  thine  could  save  him,  and  consign 
Arbaces  to  his  doom  I" 

"  That  word  shall  never  be  spoken,"  said  Calenus. 

'*  Right,  my  Calenus,  it  never  shall !"  returned  Arbaces,  familiariy  lean- 
ing his  arm  on  the  priest's  shoulder;  *'and  now,  halt — we  are  at  the 
door." 

The  li^ht  trembled  against  a  small  door  deep  set  in  the  wall,  and  guard- 
ed stron^y  by  many  plates  and  bindings  of  iron,  that  intersected  the  roug|h 
and  dark  wood.  From  his  girdle  Arbaces  now  drew  a  small  ring,  holdmfl 
three  or  four  short  but  strong  keys.  Oh,  how  beat  the  griping  heart  oi 
Calenus,  as  he  heard  the  rusty  wards  growl,  as  if  resenting  admission  to 
the  treasures  they  guarded ! 

*^  Enter,  my  fnend,"  said  Arbaces,  "  while  I  hold  the  lamp  on  high  tint 
thou  mayest  ^lut  thine  eyes  on  the  yellow  heaps." 

The  impatient  Calenus  did  not  wait  to  be  twice  invited ;  he  hastened 
towards  the  aperture. 

Scarce  had  he  crossed  the  threshold,  when  the  strong  hand  of  Aibaces 
plunged  him  forwards. 

^'  The  word  shaU  never  be  spoken  /"  said  he,  with  a  loud  exultant  laugh, 
and  closed  the  door  upon  the  priest. 

Calenus  had  been  precipitated  down  several  steps,  bnt  not  feeling  at  the 
moment  the  pain  of  his  fall,  he  sprung  up  again  to  the  door,  and  beating  at 
it  fiercely  with  his  clenched  fist,  he  cried  aloud  in  what  seemed  more  a 
beast's  howl  than  a  human  voice,  so  keen  was  his  agony  and  despair,  **  Oh, 
release  me,  release  me,  and  I  will  ask  no  gold !" 

The  words  but  imperfectly  penetrated  the  massive  door,  and  Aibacet 
a^ain  laughed.  Then,  stamping  his  foot  violently,  rejoiced,  peibaps,  to 
give  vent  to  his  long-stifled  passions  — 

"  All  the  gold  of  Dalmatia,"  cried  he,  "  will  not  buy  thee  a  crust  of  bread ! 
Starve,  wretch !  —  thy  dying  gcoana  "wVlX  nwei  ^«^«  «^wv>iaa  «*»a  Qftheto 
vaet  balls  I  Nor  will  the  ait  ever  teveaX,  ^^  Viiwi  ^vwwJ^Vsx^-^  ^ms^rrM 
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femme,  thy  flesh  from  thj  bones,  that  so  ]>erishes  the  man  who  threatened 
and  could  have  undone  Arbaces !  Farewell !" 

"  Oh,  pity  I  —  mercy !    Inhuman  yillain !  was  U  for  this — " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  to  the  ear  of  Arbaces,  as  he  passed 
backward  along  the  dim  halL  A  toad,  plump  and  bloated,  lay  unmoving 
before  his  path ;  the  rays  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  its  unshaped  hideousness 
And  red  upward  eye.    Arbaces  turned  aside  that  he  might  not  harm  it. 

"Thou  art  loathsome  and  obscene,"  he  muttered,  "  but  ihou  canst  not 
bjure  me ;  therefore  thou  art  safe  in  my  path." 

The  cries  of  Calenus,  dulled  and  chokea  by  the  barrier  that  confined  him. 
yet  faintly  reached  the  ear  of  the  Egyptian.  He  paused  and  listened 
intently. 

"  This  is  unfortunate,"  thought  be ;  "  for  I  cannot  sail  till  that  voice  ii 
dumb  for  ever.  My  stores  and  my  treasures  lie  not  in  yon  dungeon,  it  is 
tnie,  but  in  the  opposite  wing.  My  slaves,  as  they  move  them,  must  not 
hear  his  voice!  But  what  fear  of  that?  In  three  days,  if  he  still  survive, 
Us  accents^  by  my  father's  beard !  must  be  weak  enough  Uien.  No,  they 
csuld  not  pierce  even  through  his  tomb.  By  Isis,  k  is  cold !  I  long  for  a 
^eM»  draught  of  the  spiced  Falemian !" 

With  that  the  remorseless  Egyptian  drew  his  gown  closer  round  hini|  and 
besought  the  upper  air. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MTDIA  ACCOSTS   CALENUS. 

What  words  of  terror,  yet  of  hope,  had  Nydia  overheard  1  The  next 
^yGlaucus  was  to  be  condemned;  yet  there  lived  one  who  could  save 
Sunk,  and  adjudge  Arbaces  to  his  doom,  and  that  one  breathed  within  a  few 
steps  of  her  hiding-place!  She  caught  his  cries  and  shrieks  —  his  impre- 
cations—  his  prayers,  though  they  fell  choked  and  muffled  on  her  ear. 
He  was  imprisoned,  but  she  knew  the  secret  of  his  cell :  could  she  but 
<^pe  —  could  she  but  seek  the  pnetor,  he  might  yet  in  time  be  given  to 
light,  and  preserve  the  Athenian.  Her  emotions  almost  stifled  her ;  her 
i)nun  reeled  —  she  felt  her  sense  give  way — but  by  a  violent  efibrt  she 
ouLstered  herself;  and  after  listening  intently  for  several jninutes,  till  she 
was  convinced  that  Arbaces  had  left  the  space  to  solitude  and  herself,  she 
<:rept  on  till  her  ear  guided  her  to  the  very  door  that  had  closed  upon 
wenus.  Here  she  more  distinctly  caught  his  accents  of  terror  and  despair. 
Thrice  she  attempted  to  epeak,  and  thnce  her  voice  failed  to  penetrate  the 
folds  of  the  heavy  door.  At  length,  finding  the  lock,  she  applied  her  lips 
^  its  small  aperture,  and  the  prisoner  distmctly  heard  a  soft  tone  breathe 
his  name. 

His  blood  curdled — his  hair  stood  on  end.  That  awful  solitude,  what 
mysterious  and  preternatural  being  could  penetrated  "  Who  *s  there  ?"  he 
<!ned,  in  new  alarm;  "what  spectre — what  dread  UarvOf  calls  upon  the 
Jost  Calenus  V 

"  Priest,''  replied  the  Thessalian,  **  unknown  to  Arbaces,  I  have  been, 
b;  the  permisaaon  of  the  gods,  a  witness  to  his  perfidy.  If  I  myself  caa 
escape  firora  these  walls,  I  may  save  thee.  But  let  thy  voice  reach  my  ear 
^ugh  this  narrow  passage,  and  answer  what  I  ask.^ 

**&f  blessed  spint !"  said  the  priest,  exultingly,  and  obe^s  1^  «v^ 
geitioD  ofNjrdia;  **saye  me,  ana  I  will  sell  the  veiy  cupa  oii  U!ki^  iWax  ^ft 
/Vf  tbfkindDeBa, " 
J9* 
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^  I  want  not  thy  gjold — I  want  thy  secret  Did  I  he& r  aright?  —ctnft 
thou  save  the  Athenian  Glaucus  from  the  charge  asainst  his  life  ?" 

"  I  can  —  I  can '  —  therefore —  (may  the  furies  blast  the  foul  ElgyptitD !) 
—  hath  Arbaces  snared  me  thus,  and  left  me  to  starve  and  rot!" 

**  They  accuse  the  Athenian  of  murder ;  canst  thou  disprove  the  aociua- 
tion  ?'» 

"  Only  free  me,  and  the  proudest  head  of  Pompeii  is  not  more  safe  than 
his.  I  saw  the  deed  done — I  saw  Arbaces  strike  the  blow ;  I  can  convict 
the  true  murderer  and  acquit  the  innocent  man.  But  if  I  perish,  he  dies 
alsa  Dost  thou  interest  thyself  for  him  ?  Oh,  blessed  stranger,  in  mjr 
heart  is  the  urn  which  condemns  or  frees  him !" 

"  And  thou  wilt  give  full  evidence  of  what  thou  knowest  ?" 

"  Will  I -^  Oh!  were  hell  at  my  feet -^  yes  J  Revenge  on  the  fidse 
E^ptian — rev^ige!  revenge!  revenge!" 

As  thzoogh  his  ^und  teeth  Calenus  shrieked  forth  those  last  woids, 
Nydia  felt  uat  in  his  worst  passions  was  her  certainty  of  his  justice  to  the 
Athenian.  Her  heart  beat :  was  it  -^  was  it  to  be  ner  proud  destiny  ta 
preserve  h$t  idolized— her  adored?  " Enoush,"  said  she ;  "  the  powers 
that  conducted  me  hither  will  carry  me  through  aJL.  Yes,  I  feel  that  I  slnll 
deliver  Ch^    Wait  in  patience  and  in  hope.** 

"  But  be  cautious,  be  prudent,  sweet  stranger.  Attempt  not  to  appeiL 
to  Arbaeet — he  is  marble.  Seek  the  praetor  —  say  what  thou  knowest— 
obtain  his  writ  of  search ;  brin§  soldiers,  and  smiths  of  cunning — these 
*ocks  are  wondrous  strong !  Time  flies  — I  may  starve  —  starve!  if  yo« 
are  not  quick  !  Go — go !  Yet  stay  —  it  is  horrble  to  be  alone — the  aif 
IS  like  a  chamel —  and  the  scorpions— ha !  and  the  pale  larvae !  Oh !  stay  T 
stay  I" 

"  Nayj"  said  Nvdia,  terrified  by  the  terror  of  the  priest,  and  anxious  to 
confer  with  herself,  —  "  Nay,  for  thy  sake  I  must  depart  Take  hope  for 
thy  companion — farewell ! " 

So  saying  she  glided  away,  and  felt  with  extended  arms  along  the  pillared 
space  until  she  had  gained  the  farther  end  of  the  hall  and  the  mouth  of  the 
p>assage  that  led  to  the  upper  air.  But  there  she  paused  ;  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  more  safe  to  wait  a  while  until  the  night  was  so  far  blended  witii 
morning  that  the  whole  house  would  be  buried  in  sleep,  and  so  that  she 
might  ouit  it  unobserved.  She  therefore  once  more  laid  herself  down,  and 
eountea  the  weary  moments.  In  her  sanguine  heart  joy  was  the  preaoaii> 
Bant  emotion.    Glaucus  was  in  deadly  peril  ->-  but  ske  should  save  him! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AKBACBS  AMD  lONB — NTDl A  GAIKS*THE  GARDEN  ~  WILL  SHB    BSCAPB  iXD 

SAVE    THE   ATHENIAN? 

When  Arbaces  had  warmed  his  veins  by  large  draughts  of  that  spiced 
and  perfumed  wine  so  valued  by  Uie  luxurious,  he  felt  more  than  usually 
ekited  and  exultant  of  heart.  There  is  a  pride  in  triumphant  ingenuity^ 
not  less  felt,  perhaps,  though  its  object  be  guilty.  Our  vain  human  nature 
hugs  itself  in  the  consciousness  of  superior  craft  and  self-obtained  success— 
afterward  comes  the  hdhible  reaction  of  remorse.  r 

But  remorse  was  not  a  feeline  wmch  Arbaces  was  likely  ever  to  exp^    :. 

rioDce  for  the  fate  of  the  baae  CeleiuaA.   He  swept  from  his  remembrance    ^ 

the  thought  of  the  priest^s  agpmea  axui  \ave^<bn\ve,^«a.>^  ^^^^Vlonl^  that    l 

«  grettt  &DQdr  was  paasedf  and  a  poas&Aft  vofe  «&w:fc^  \  ^X^Nss^awL'Msa  ^ 
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yvAd  he  to  account  to  the  priesthood  for  the  disappearance  of  Calenus; 
id  this  he  imagined  it  would  not  he  difficult  to  do.  Calenus  had  often 
ea  employed  by  him  in  Tarious  religious  missions  to  the  neighbouring 
ies.  On  some  such  errand  he  could  now  assert  that  he  had  l^en  sent, 
th  ofierings  to  the  shrines  of  Isis  at  Stabiae  and  Neapolis,  placatory  of  the 
ddess  for  the  recent  murder  of  her  priest,  Apscides.  When  Calenus  had 
pired,  his  body  might  be  thrown,  previous  to  the  E^ptian's  departure 
im  Pompeii,  into  the  deep  stream  of  the  Sarnus ;  ana  when  discovered, 
spicion  would  probably  fall  upon  the  Nazarene  atheists,  as  an  act  of 
renge  for  the  death  of  Olinthus  at  the  arena.  After  rapidly  running  over 
3se  plans  for  screening  himself,,  Arbaces  dismissed  at  once  from  his  mind 
.  recollection  of  the  wretched  priest ;  and,  animated  by  the  success  which 
d  lately  crowned  all  his  schemes,  he  surrendered  his  thoughts  to  lone, 
le  last  time  he  had  seen  her,  she  had  driven  him  fr6m  her  presence  by  a 
nroachful  and  bitter  scorn,  which  his  arrogant  nature  was  unable  to 
dure.  He  now  felt  iraboldened  once  more  to  renew  that  interview ;  for 
)  passion  for  her  was  like  similar  feelings  in  other  men-— it  made  him 
itiess  for  her  presence,  even  though  in  that  presence  he  was  exasperated 
d  humbled.  From  delicacy  to  her  grief,  he  laid  not  aside  his  dark  and 
festive  robes,  but,  renewing  the  perfumes  on  his  raven  locks,  and 
ranging  his  tunic  in  its  most  becoming  folds,  he  sought  the  chamber  ol 
d  ISfeapohtan.  Accosting  the  slave  in  attendance  without,  he  inqmred 
lone  had  yet  retired  to  rest :  and  learning  that  she  was  still  up,  and 
lusoally  quiet  and  composed,  he  ventured  into  her  presence.  He  found 
I  beautiful  ward  sitting  before  a  small  table,  and  leaning  her  face  upon 
th  her  hands,  in  the  attitude  of  thought.  Yet  the  expression  of  the  race 
elf  possessed  not  its  wonted  bright  and  Psyche-like  expression  of  sweet 
LeUigence ;  the  lips  were  apart — the  eye  vacant  and  unheeding  —  and 
8  long  dark  hair,  falling  neglected  and  dishevelled  upon  her  neck,  gave 
'  the  contrast  additional  paleness  to  a  cheek  which  had  already  lost  the 
nndness  of  its  contour. 

Arbaces  gazed  upon  her  a  moment  ere  he  advanced.  She,  too,  lifted  up 
If  eyes ;  and  when  she  saw  who  was  the  intruder,  shut  them  with  an  ez- 
ession  of  pain,  but  did  not  stir. 

"  Ah !"  said  Arbaces,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone,  as  he  respectfully,  nay, 
imhly,  advanced  and  seated  himself  at  a  little  distance  from  the  taUe— 
kk  I  that  my  death  couid  remove  tl^  hatred,  then  would  I  gladly  die ! 
hou  wrongest  me,  lone ;  but  I  will  bear  the  wrong  without  a  murmur, 
ily  let  rae  see  thee  sonietinies.  Chide,  reproach,  scorn  me,  if  thou  wilt — 
will  learn  myself  to  bear  it.  And  is  not  even  thy  bitterest  tone  sweeter 
me  than  the  music  of  the  most  artful  lute  ?  In  thy  silence  the  world 
ems  to  stand  still — a  stagnation  curdles  up  the  veins  of  the  earth  r—  there 
no  earth,  no  life,  without  the  light  of  thy  countenance  and  the  melody  of 
ly  voice." 

**  Give  me  back  my  brother  and  my  betrothed,"  said  lone,  with  a  calm 
^  imploring  tone,  and  a  few  large  tears  rolled  unheeded  down  her  cheeks. 
"Would  Uiat  I  could  restore  the  one  and  save  the  other,"  returned  Ar- 
ices,  with  apparent  emotion.  "  Yes,  to  make  thee  happy,  I  would  re- 
sunce  my  ill-fated  love,  and  gladly  join  thy  hand  to  the  Athenian's.  Per^ 
ips  he  will  yet  come  unscathed  from  his  trial  —  (Arbaces  had  prevented 
er  learning  that  the  trial  had  already  commenced ;)  if  so,  thou  art  free  to 
idge  or  condemn  faira  thyself.  And  think  not,  oh,  lone !  that  I  would  fol- 
m  thee  longer  with  a  prayer  of  love.  I  know  it  is  in  vain.  Suffer  me 
aV  to  weep  —  ^o  mourn  with  thee.  Forgive  a  violence  deef^ly  re^eivted^ 
ad ,.  ^at  shall  oSfbna  no  more.  Let  me  be  to  thee  on\y  wViaX  \  owi«  ^«a^ 
Aieaa,  a.  father,  a  protector.  Ah,  lone !  spare  me,  and  iox^vv^'^'*^ 
^/  forgire  thee.    Sav^  but  Giaucus,  mi  I  will  T^iio\xt\<»  \»3».  v>\k 
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mifhty  Arbaccs !  thou  art  powerful  in  evil  or  in  good :  save  the  Atheniu, 
and  the  poor  lone  will  never  nee  him  more.'*  As  she  spoke,  she  rose  with 
weak  and  trembling  limbs,  and  &IIinff  at  his  feet,  she  clasped  his  knees:— 

"  Oh  I  if  thou  really  lovest  me — if  thou  art  human  —  remember  my  fc- 
therms  ashes,  remember  my  childhood,  think  of  all  the  hours  wo  passed  hap* 
pily  together,  and  save  my  Glaucus!" 

Strange  convulsions  shook  the  frame  of  the  Egyptian !  his  feanirea  woik- 
ed  fearfully  —  he  turned  his  face  aside,  and  said  in  a  hollow  voicff,  **  If  I 
could  save  him,  even  now,  I  would ;  but  the  RQman  law  is  stem  and  sbarpi 
Yet  if  I  could  succeed  —  if  I  cotUd  rescue  and  set  him  free  —  wouldst  tbou 
be  mine  —  my  bride  ?" 

"  Thine ! "  repeated  lone,  rising,  "thine  —  thy  bride  *  My  brother's  blood 
is  tmavenged :  %oho  slew  him  ?  O,  Nemesis !  can  I  even  sell,  for  the  life  of 
Olaucus,  thy  solemn  trust  ?     Arbaces — thine  ?    Never !" 

"lona^  lone !"  cried  Arbaces,  passionately, "  why  these  mysterious  words; 
,  why  dost  tbou  couple  my  name  with  the  theught  of  thy  brother's  death?" 

**  M]r  dreamt  couple  it — and  dreams  are  from  the  gods.*^ 

^  Vaia  iantaaies  all  i  Is  it  for  a  dream  that  thou  wouldst  wrong  the  inoo 
cent,  and  hazard  thy  sole  chance  of  saving  thy  lover's  life  ?" 

**  Hear  me !"  said  lone,  speaking  firmly,  and  with  a  deliberate  and  solem 
voice:  "if  Glaacus  be  saved  by  thee,  I  will  never  be  borne  to  his  homti 
bride.  But  I  cannot  master  the  horror  of  other  rites :  I  cannot  wed  witk 
thee.  Interrupt  me  not ;  but  mark  me,  Arbaces !  —  if  Glaucus  die,  on  thit 
eame  day  I  baffle  thine  arts,  and  leave  to  thy  love  only  my  dust !  Yes,  — 
thou  mayst  put  the  knife  and  the  poison  from  my  reach —  thou  mayst  in* 
prison  —  thou  mayst  chain  me ;  but  the  brave  soul  resolved  to  escape  it 
never  without  means.  These  hands,  naked  and  unarmed  though  they  b€^ 
ehall  tear  away  the  bonds  of  life.  Fetter  them,  and  these  lips  shall  fmnly 
refuse  the  air.  Thou  art  learned,  thoU  hast  read  how  women  have  died 
rather  than  meet  dishonour.  If  Glaucus  perish,  I  will  not  unworthily  linger 
behind  him.  By  all  the  gods  of  the  Heaven,  and  the  ocean,  and  the  earth, 
I  devote  myself  to  death !     I  have  said  i" 

High,  proud,  dilating  in  her  stature  like  one  inspired,  the  air  and  voice 
of  lone  struck  an  awe  into  the  breast  of  her  listener. 

"Brave  heart!"  said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  "thou  art  indeed  worthy  to 
be  mine.  Oh !  that  I  should  have  dreamed  of  such  a  sharer  to  my  nigh 
doom,  and  never  found  it  but  in  thee.  lone,"  he  continued,  rapidly,  "doet 
thou  not  see  that  we  were  bom  for  each  other?  Canst  thou  not  reco^ise 
something  kindred  to  thine  own  energy  —  thine  own  courage  —  in  this  nigh 
and  self-dependent  soul?  We  were  formed  to  unite  our  sympathies- 
formed  to  breathe  a  new  spirit  into  this  hackneyed  and  jrross  world  —  form- 
ed for  the  mighty  destinies  which  my  soul,  sweeping  down  the  gloom  of 
time,  foresees  with  a  prophet's  vision.  With  a  resolution  equal  to  thine  own, 
I  defy  thy  threats  of  an  indorioua  suicide.  I  hail  thee  as  my  own !  Ctueen 
of  climes  undarkened  by  the  eagle's  wing,  unravaged  by  his  beak,  I  bow  he- 
fore  thee,  in  homage  and  in  awe — but  I  claim  thee  in  worship  and  in  love' 
Together  will  we  cross  the  ocean  —  together  will  we  found  our  realm ;  and 
far-distant  ages  shall  acknowledge  the  long  race  of  kings  bom  from  the 
marriage  bed  of  Arbaces  and  lonel" 

"Thou  ravest!  These  mystic  declamations  are  suited  rather  to  some 
palsied  crone  selling  charms  in  the  market-place,  than  to  the  wise  Arbaces. 
Thou  hast  heard  my  resolution,  —  it  is  fixea  as  the  Fates  themselves.  Or» 
CUB  has  heard  my  vow,  and  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  unforgetful  Hadeft 
Atone,  then,  O  Arbaces!  —  atone  the  past :  convert  hatred  into  rega"^-- 
vengeance  into  gratitude ;  preserve  oue  vrho  aVvall  never  be  thy  rivaL  a  fte«* 
4ire  Acts  suited  to  thy  ori^naV  tia.lwT^'w\ACi\i^N^%SoT^  v^xHa  ^\.  vscofi^Hai 
i^^  aad  noble.    They  ww^  iniJoft  ttw^««  cA\i:i^ VvaQ^  ^1  ^^sSsi\  ^^'^>s». 
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le  balance  on  that  day  when  the  disembodied  soul  stands  shivering  and 
smayed  between  Tartaras  and  Elysium :  they  glad  the  heart  in  Ufe,  bet- 
tr  and  lonser  than  the  reward  of  a  momentary  passion.  Oh,  Arbaces ! 
sar  me,  and  be  swayed !" 

''Enoashj  lone.  All  that  I  can  do  for  Glaucus  shall  bo  done ;  but  blame 
le  not  if  T  fail  Inouire  of  my  foes,  even,  if  I  have  not  sought,  if  I  do  not 
ffik,  to  turn  aside  the  sentence  from  his  head,  and  judge  me  accordingly, 
leep  then,  lone.  Night  wanes ;  I  leave  thee  to  its  rest,— and  mayst  thou 
ive  kinder  dreams  of  one  who  has  no  existence  but  in  thine." 
Without  waiting  a  reply,  Arbaces  hastily  withdrew ;  afraid,  perhaps,  to 
oat  himself  further  to  the  passionate  prayer  of  lone,  which  rackea  him 
ith  jealousy,  even  while  it  touched  him  to  compassion.  But  compassion 
lelf  came  too  late.  Had  lone  even  pledged  hinr  her  hand  as  his  reward, 
s  could  not  now — his  evidence  ^ven  —  the  populace  excited  —  have  saved 
e  Athenian.  Still  made  sanguine  by  his  very  energy  of  mind,  he  throw 
mself  on  the  chances  of  the  future,  and  believed  he  should  yet  triumph 
ret  the  woman  that  had  so  entangled  his  passions. 
As  his  attendants  ajBsisted  to  unrobe  him  for  the  night,  the  thought  of 
ydia  flashed  across  him.  He  felt  it  was  necessary  theX  loae  should  never 
un  of  her  lover's  phrensy,  lest  it  mi^ht  excuse  his  imputed  crime:  and  it 
as  possible  that  her  attendants  might  inform  her  that  Nydia  was  under 
8  roof,  and  she  might  desiro  to  see  her.  As  this  idea  crossed  him^  he 
rned  to  one  of  his  freedmen  — 

^  Go,  Callias,"  said  he.  *'  forthwith  to  Sosia,  and  tell  him,  that  on  no  pre> 
ace  is  he  to  suffer  the  blind  slave  Nydia  out  of  her  chamber.  But  stay — 
It  seek  those  on  attendance  upon  ray  ward,  and  caution  them  not  to  ii^ 
im  her  that  the  blind  girl  is  under  my  roof.  Go — quick !" 
The  slave  hastened  to  obey.  After  having  discharged  his  commission 
ith  respect  to  lone's  attendants,  he  soug;ht  the  worthy  Sosia.  He  found 
m  not  m  the  Uttle  cell  which  was  apportioned  for  his  cubiculum ;  he  call- 
l  his  name  aloud,  and  from  Nydia's  chamber,  close  at  hand,  he  heard  the 
Mce  of  Sosia  repl3r,  — 

"Oh,  CalMas,  is  it  you  that  I  hear 7-^ the  gods  be  praised!    Open  the  . 
lor,  I  pray  you  !*• 

"What!  —  in  the  chamber  with  that  young  girl,  Sosia?  Proh  pudor! 
re  there  not  fruits  ripe  enough  on  the  wall,  but  what  thou  must  tamper 
ith  such  green  —  " 

^Name  not  the  little  witch  !'*  interrupted  Sosia,  impatiently ;  "she  will 
!  my  ruin  !"  and  he  forthwith  imparted  to  Callias  the  history  of  the  air 
mon,  and  the  escape  of  the  Thessalian. 

"  Hang  thyself,  then,  unhappy  Sosia !    I  am  just  charged  from  Arbaces    ' 
th  a  message  to  thee  —  on  no  account  art  thou  to  sufibr  her,  even  for  a 
oment,  from  that  chamber  !** 

"  Me  miserum  /"  exclaimed  the  slave.  "  What  can  I  do  ?  —  by  this  time 
e  may  have  visited  half  PompeiL  But  to-morrow  I  will  undertake  to 
tch  her  in  her  old  haunts.  Keep  but  my  counsel,  dear  Callias." 
"  I  will  do  all  that  friendship  can,  consistent  with  my  own  safety.  But 
e  you  sure  she  has  left  the  house  ? —  she  may  be  hidmg  here  yet" 
"How  is  that  possible ?  She  could  easily  have  gained  the  garden,  and 
e  door,  as  I  told  thee,  was  open." 

"  Nay,  not  so ;  for  at  that  very  hour  thou  specifiest,  Arbaces  wa»  in  the 
tiden  with  the  priest  Calenus.  I  went  there  in  search  of  some  herbs  for 
f  master's  bath  to-morrow.  I  saw  the  table  set  out,  but  the  gate  I  am 
ve  was  shut :  depend  upon  it,  that  Calenus  entered  by  the  ga^en,  and 
iturally  closed  the  door  after  him." 
"But  it  WM8  not  locked." 
^Ye0;  for  I  mjael^  tingry  at  a  nci^^igence  ^v^ch  ha^  qs?^qa^  ^i^ 
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Dronzes  in  the  peristyle  to  the  mercy  of  any  robber,  tamed  the  key,  took  it 
away,  and  —  as  I  did  not  see  the  proper  slave  to  whom  to  give  it,  or  I  should 
have  rated  him  finely  —  here  it  actually  is,  still  in  my  girdle." 

"Oh,  merciful  Bacchus!  I  did  not  pray  to  thee  in  yam,  after  all.  Let  in 
not  lose  a  moment !  Let  us  to  the  garden  instantly  —  she  may  yet  be 
there!" 

The  good-natured  Oallias  consented  to  assist  the  slave ;  and  after  vainly 
searching  the  chambers  at  hand,  and  the  recesses  of  the  peristyle,  they  en- 
tered the  garden. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Nydia  had  resolved  to  quit  her  hiding-place 
and  venture  forth  on  her  waj.    Lightly,  tremulously,  holding  her  breatii^ 
which  ever  and  anon  broke*  forth  in  quick  convulsive  gasps,  — now  diifiog 
by  the  flower-wreathed  columns  that  bordered  the  peristyle,  —  now  oariLen- 
ing  the  still  moonshine  that  fell  over  its  tesselated  centre,  —  nowascendiog  \ 
the  terrace  of  the  garden,  now  gliding  amid  the  gloomy  and  breathless  treei,  . 
she  gained  the  fatal  door —  to  find  it  locked !     We  have  all  seen  that  a-'  f 
pression  of  pain,  of  uncertainty,  of  fear,  which  a  sudden  disappointmeotof  I 
touch,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  casts  over  the  face  of  the  blind.  Bot  I 
what  words  can  paint  the  mtolerable  wo,  the  sinking  of  the  whole  hear^ 
which  was  now  visible  on  the  features  of  the  Thessahan !  A^ain  and  aaii 
her  small,  quivering  hands  wandered  to  and  fro  the  inexorable  door,    rotf 
thing  that  thou  wert !  —  in  vain  had  been  all  thy  noble  courajge,  thy  innooeil 
craft,  thy  doublings  to  escape  the  hound  and  huntsman!  Within  but  a&v 
yards  from  thee,  laughing  at  thy  endeavours  —  thy  despair  —  knowing  tfaoa 
wert  now  their  own,  and  watching  with  cruel  patience  their  own  momeBt 
to  seize  their  prey  —  thou  art  saved  from  seeing  thy  pursuers ! 

"  Hush,  Callias ! — let  her  go  on.  Let  us  see  what  she  will  do  when  ib 
baiB  convinced  herself  that  the  door  is  honest" 

"  Look  !  —  she  raises  her  face  to  the  heavens  — she  mutters  —  she  siob 
down  despondent!  DCoi — byPoUux,flhe  hasAome  new  scheme!  SiN 
will  not  resign  herself  I  Par  Jove,  a  tough  spiiit !  See,  she  sprinjgs  up— 
she  retraces  her  steps  —  she  thinks  of  some  other  chance !  I  advise  tnei^ 
Sosia,  to  delay  no  longer :  seize  her  ere  she  quit  the  garden  —  now  !*' 

"  Ah !  runaway !  I  have  thee  ^-  eh  ?"  said  Sosia,  seizing  upon  the  unhapfSf 
Nydia.  [ 

As  a  hare's  last  human  cry  in  the  fangs  of  the  dogs  —  as  the  sharp  voiced!  ! 
terror  uttered  by  a  sleep-walker  suddenly  awakened  —  broke  the  shriek  of  ' 
the  blind  girl,  when  she  felt  the  abrupt  gripe  of  her  jailer.  It  was  a  shriek  '^ 
of  such  utter  agony,  such  entire  despair,  that  it  might  have  rung  hauot*  , 
ingly  in  your  ears  for  ever.  She  felt  as  if  the  last  plank  of  the  sinking 
Giaucus  were  torn  from  his  clasp.  It  had  been  a  suspense  of  life  and  death;  ' 
—  and  death  had  now  won  the  game.  J 

**  Gods !  that  cry  will  alarm  the  house !  Arbaces  sleeps  full  light)/* 
Gag  her!"  cried  Callias.  [ 

"  Ah  !  here  is  the  very  napkin  with  which  the  young  witch  conjured  awiy  *■. 
my  reason !     Come,  that 's  right ;  now  thou  art  dumb  as  well  as  bhnd.** 

And  catching  the  light  weight  in  his  arms,  Sosia  soon  gained  the  boosei 
and  reached  the  chamber  from  which  Nydia  had  escaped.  There,  removing 
the  gag,  he  left  her  to  a  solitude  so  racked  and  terrible,  that  out  of  Hadefl 
its  anguish  could  scarcelv  be  exceeded. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

a 

TBS    SORROW   OF   BOON     COMPANION    FOR     OUR    AFFLICTIONS  -^  TBS 

DUNGEON    AND   ITS   VICTIMS. 

It  was  now  late  on  the  tbfrd  and  last  day  of  the  trial  of  Glaucus  and 
Imthus.     A  few  boun  after  the  court  had  broken  up  and  judgment  been 
VBDy  a  small  P&rtj  of  the  fashionable  youth  at  Pompeii  were  assembled 
«ind  the  fastiaious  board  oi  Lepidus. 
*'  So,  Glaucus  den  ies  his  crime  to  the  lasty"  said  Clodius. 
^  Yes ;  but  the  testimony  of  Arbaces  was  convincing ;  he  saw  the  blow 
rFen/*  answered  Lepidus. 
**  What  could  hare  been  the  cause  7^ 

**  Why,  the  priest  was  a  gloomy  and  sullen  fellow.  He  prc^bly  lated 
^iicus  sounoly  about  his  gay  life  and  gaming  habits,  and  ultimately 
W9fte  he  would  not  consent  to  his  marriage  with  lone.  Hish  words  arose ; 
^laocuH  seems  to  have  been  full  of  the  passionate  god,  and  struck  io  sud« 
Hi  exasperation.  The  excitement  of  wine,  the  desperation  of  abrupt  re- 
lone,  brought  on  the  delirium  under  which  he  suffered  for  some  da^ ;  and 
ean  readily  imagine,  poor  fellow !  that,  yet  confused  by  that  delirium,  he 
OFen  now  unconscious  of  the  crime  he  committed  !  Such,  at  least,  is 
te  shrewd  conjecture  of  Arbaces,  who  seems  to  have  been  most  kind  and 
ffbearing  in  his  testimony." 

**  Tes  ;  he  has  made  himself  generally  popular  by  it  But,  in  consider^- 
011  of  these  extenuating  circumstances,  the  senate  should  have  relaxed 
le  sentence." 

^  And  they  teould  have  done  so  but  for  the  people  .*  but  they  were  outra- 
Boas.  The  priests  had  spared  no  pains  to  excite  them  ;  andthey  imagin- 
l — the  ferocious  brutes !  — because  Glaucus  was  a  rich  man  and  a  gen- 
eman,  that  he  was  likely  to  escape ;  and  therefore  they  were  inveterate 
gainst  him,  and  doubly  resolved  upon  his  sentence.  The  senate  did  not 
ire  refuse  to  strip  him  of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  so  pass  judgment 
^  death :  though,  after  all,  there  was  but  a  majority  of  three  against  him. 
to!  theChian!" 

**He  looks  sadly  altered  ;  but  how  composed  and  fearless !" 
**  Ay,  we  shall  see  if  his  firmness  will  last  over  to-nnirrow.  ^  But  what 
>9rit  m  courage,  when  that  atheistical  hound  Olinthus  tlianifested  the 
ime  ?'» 

**The  blasphemer !    Yes,**  said  Lepidus,  with  pious  wrath,  "no  wonder ' 
tat  one  of  the  decurions  was,  but  two  days  ago,  struck  dead  by  light- 
ing in  a  serene  sky.*    The  gods  feel  vengeance  against  Pompeii  ymHe 
le  vile  desecrator  is  alive  within  its  walls.** 

**  Yet  so  lenient  was  the  senate,  that  had  he  but  expressed  his  penitence. 
Id  scattered  a  few  grains  of  incense  on  the  altar  of  Cybele,  he  would  have 
Sen  let  off.  I  doubt  whether  these  Nazarenes,  had  they  the  state  religion, 
ould  be  as  tolerant  to  us,  supposing  we  had  kicked  down  the  image  of 
keir  deity,  blasphemed  its  rites,  and  denied  its  faith.** 
**  They  give  Glaucus  one  chance,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  : 
ley  allow  him,  against  the  lion,  the  use  of  the  same  stilus  wherewith  he 
tiote  the  priest.** 
**  Hast  thou  seen  the  lion  ?    Hast  thou  looked  at  Vub  t^%\\v  wA  ^'»i^ 

*PUny  aaya,  that  immediately  before  the  eruption  of  Veatwiua,  oxxfc  o^  Ccv^  ^ecwftssftW* 
^kipalea  was  -  though  ttka  lieaveD  was  unclou(led  ^Btt\kCi)lL  de«A\rr  WgtaKo^^^^ 
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and  wilt  thou  call  that  a  chance  ?     Why,  sword  and  buckler  would  be  mm  \ 
reed  and  papyrus  against  the  rush  of  the  mighty  beast!     No — I  think  ' 
true  mercy  has  been,  not  to  leave  him  long  in  suspense ;  and  it  was  th< 
fore  fortunate  for  him  that  our  benign  laws  are  slow  to  pronounce, 
Bwifl  to  execute ;  and  that  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  nad  been,  b 
sort  of  providence,  so  long  fixed  for  to-morrow.    He  wha  awaits  death  ^ 
twice." 

**'  As  for  the  atheist,'*  said  Clodius,  '*  he  is  to  cope  the  grim  tiger  naked^ 
banded.  Well,  these  combats  are  pastbetting  on.  Who  wfll  take  the  oddil* 

A  peal  of  laughter  announced  the  ridicule  of  the  question. 

"Poor  Clodius  P  said  the  host;  "to  lose  a  friend  is  something; 
to  find  no  one  to  bet  on  the  chance  of  his  escape  is  a  worse  misfortane 
thee." 

"  Why,  it  is  provoking ;  it  would  have  been  tome  consolation  to  Urn 
to  me  to  think  he  was  useful  to  the  last." 

"  The  people,''  said  the  grave  Pansa,  "  are  all  delighted  with  the  resok 
They  were  so  much  afraid  ue  sports  at  the  amphitheatre  would  go  off  wUh. 
out  a  criminal  for  the  beasts ;  and  now,  to  set  two  such  criminal  is  ii^  '^ 
a  joy  for  the  poor  fellows !    They  work  hard ;  they  ought  to  have 
amusement" 

"  There  speaks  the  popular  Pansa,  who  never  moves  without  a  string 
clients  as  long  as  an  Indian  triumph.    He  is  always  {nating  about  the 
pie.    Gods !  he  will  end  by  being  a  Gracchus !" 

"  Certainly  1  am  no  insolent  aristocrat,"  said  Pansa,  with  a  generoni 
air. 

"  Well,"  observed  Lepidus,  "  it  would  have  been  assuredly  dangenNHj 
to  have  been  merciful  at  tne  eve  of  a  beast-fight  If  ever  /  come  to  be  tne^i 
pray  Jupiter  there  may  be  either  no  beasts  in  the  vivaria,  or  plenty  of  crintt> 
nals  in  the  jail." 

"  And  pray,"  said  one  of  ^e  party,  **  what  has  become  of  the  poor  gid 
whom  Glaucus  was  to  have  married  ?  A  widow  without  being  a  bride— 
tiiatishard!" 

"  Oh,"  returned  Clodius,  "  she  is  safe  under  the  protection  of  her  gua^ 
■'I  dian,  Arbaces.    It  was  natural  she  should  go  to  him  when  she  had  lost  botk 
lover  and  brother." 

"  By  sweet  Venus,  Glaucus  was  fortunate  among  the  women !  Tbejf 
say  the  rich  Julia  was  in  love  with  him." 

**  A  mere  fable,  mv  friend,"  said  Clodius,  coxcombicallv ;  "  I  was  wiA 
her  to-day.  If  any  feeling  of  the  sort  she  ever  conceived,  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  consoled  her." 

"  Hush,  gentlemen !"  said  Pansa ;  "  do  you  not  know  that  Clodius  if 
employed  at  the  house  of  Diomed  in  blowing  hard  at  the  torch?  It  begun 
to  bum,  and  will  soon  shine  bright  on  tlie  shrine  of  Hymen." 

"Is  it  so?"  said  Lepidus ;  "  what,  Clodius  become  a  married  man?—* 
Py!" 

"Never  fear,"  answered  Clodius;  "old  Diomed  is  delighted  at  the 
notion  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  nobleman,  and  will  come  down  largely 
with  the  sestercp^.  You  will  see  that  I  shall  not  lock  them  up  in  tlie 
atrium.  It  will  be  a  white  day  for  his  jolly  friends  when  Clodius  mairies 
an  heiress.** 

"  Say  you  so  ?"  cried  Lepidus ;  "  come,  then,  a  full  cup  to  the  health  ot 
the  fair  Julia  I" 

While  such  was  the  conversation-^ one  not  discordant  to  the  tone  li 

mind  common  among  the  dissipated  of  that  day,  and  which  might,  perhaM, 

a,  century  ago,  have  found  an  echo  in  the  looser  circles  of  Paris  :  wlme 

micb,  I  B&y,  was  the  conveisa\ioiim\}i\<e  ^vkdi^  \xv!^\xCv\>s£l^^\jk^>^^  (ai 

d2iRt>emt  the  scene  whidi  scoMod  beScste  m<&  '^orasv^ KfiotesiAaxi. 
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fter  his  condemnation,  Glaucns  was  ndtnitted  no  more  to  tho  gentle 
rdianship  of  Sallast,  the  only  friend  of  his  distress.    He  was  led  alon^ 
forum,  till  the  guards  stopped  at  a  small  door  by  the  side  of  the  temple 
bpiter.    You  may  see  the  place  still.    The  door  opened  in  (he  centre 
somewhat  singular  fashion,  revolving  round  on  its  hinges,  as  it  were,  like 
odem  turnstile,  so  as  only  to  leave  naif  the  threshold  open  at  the  same 
.    Through  this  narrow  aperture  thev  thrust  the  prisoner,  ptaced  before 
a  loaf  and  a*  pitcher  of  water,  and  \e(i  him  to  darkness,  and,  as  tie 
gfat,  to  solitude.    So  sudden  had  been  that  revolution  of  fortune  which 
prostrated  him  from  the  palmy  height  of  youthful  pleasure  and  suc- 
ful  loVe,  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  ignominy  and  the  horror  of  a  most 
dy  death,  that  he  could  scarcely  convince  himself  that  he  was  not  held 
le  meshes  of  some  fearful  dream.    His  elastic  and  glorious  frame  had 
iphed  over  a  potion,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  had  fortunately  not 
led.    He  hjnd  recovered  sense  ana  consciousness ;  but  still  a  dim  and 
f  depressioinl^clun^  to  his  nerves,  and  darkened  his  mind.    His  natural 
&^,  and  tb»  Greek  nobility  of  pride,  enabled  him  to  vanquish  all  un« 
ming  apppehension,  and,  m  the  judgment  court,  to  face  his  awful  lot 
It  steady  mien  and  unquailing  eye.    But  the  consciousness  ofinnocence 
«ly  sufficed  to  support  him  when  the  ^ze  of  men  no  longer  excited  his 
hty  valour,  and  he  was  left  to  loneliness  and  silence.    He  felt  the 
)s  of  the  dungeon  sink  chillingly  into  his  enfeebled  frame.    He —  the 
lious,  the  luxurious,  the  refined —  he  who  had  hitherto  braved  no  hard* 
and  known  no  sorrow !  — Beautiful  bird  that  he  was !  why  had  he  left 
J  and  sunny  clime— the  olive-groves  of  his  native  hills  —  the  music  of 
smorial  streams  ?    Why  had  he  wantoned  on  his  glittering  plumage 
these  harsh  and  ungenial  strangers,  dazzling  the  eye  with  his  gorgeoiui 
,  charming  the  ear  with  his  blithesome  song  —  thus  suddenlv  to  be 
ted,  caged  in  darkness  —  a  victim  and  a  prey  —  his  gay  flights  for  ever 
—  his  hymns  of  gladness  for  ever  stilled  !     The  poor  Athenian  !  hia 
faults  the  exuberance  of  a  gentle  and  joyous  nature,  how  little  had  his 
career  fitted  him  for  the  trials  he  was  deatined  to  undergo  I   The  hoots  ol 
lob,  amid  whose  plaudits  he  had  so  often  guided  his  graceful  car  and 
ding  steed^  still  rung  gratingly  in  his  ear.    The  cold  and  stonv  faces 
former  fnends  (the  co-mates  of  his  merry  revels)  still  rose  before  his 
None  now  were  by  to  sooth,  to  sustain,  the  admired,  the  adulated 
^r.     These  walls  opened  but  on  the  dread  arena  of  a  violent  and 
eful  death.    And  lone !  of  her,  too,  he  had  hoard  naught ;  no  encou* 

0  word,  no  pitying  message  ;  she,  too,  had  forsaken  him ;  she  believed 
;uilty — and  of  what  crime  ?  —  the  murder  of  a  brother !  He  ground 
eth  —  he  groaned  aloud  —  and  ever  a  sharp  fear  shot  across  him.  In 
ell  and  fierce  delirium  which  had  so  unaccountably  seized  his  seul, 

1  had  so  ravaged  the  disordered  brain,  miM  he  noty  indeed,  unknowing 
iself,  have  committed  the  crime  of  whicn  he  was  accused  ?  Yet,  as 
ought  flashed  upon  him,  it  was  as  suddenly  checked ;  for  amid  all  the 
ess  of  the  past,  bethought  distinctly  to  recall  the  dim  grove  of  Cybele, 
)ward  face  of  the  pale  dead,  the  pause  that  he  had  made  beside  the 
),  and  the  sudden  shock  that  felled  him  to  the  earth.  He  felt  con- 
I  of  his  innocence ;  and  yet  who,  to  the  latest  time,  long  after  bis 
led  remains  were  mingled  with  the  elements,  would  believe  him  guilt- 
>r  uphold  his  fame  ?  As  he  recalled  his  interview  with  Arbaces,  and 
uses  of  revenue  which  had  been  excited  in  the  heart  of  that  dark  and 
1  man,  he  could  not  but  believe  that  he  was  the  victim  of  some  deep- 
nd  mysterious  snare,  the  clew  and  train  of  which  he  was  lost  in 
pting  to  discover;  and  lone— *- Arbaces  loved l[vet—-TttL^\.\a»f«^% 
8  be  founded  upon  hie  ruin  7    That  thoug|ht  co!t  Ysam  xnax^  ^^«^ 
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than  all ;  and  his  noble  heart  was  more  stung  by  jealousy  than  appalled  by 
fear.    Again  he  groaned  aloud. 

A  voice  from  Uie  recess  of  the  darkness  answered  that  burst  of  angpislL 
*'  Who,"  it  said,  "  is  my  companion  in  this  awful  hour  ?  Athenian  Grlan- 
cus,  is  it  thou  ?'' 

"  So,  indeed,  they  called  me  in  mine  hour  of  fortune ;  they  may  ha?e  other 
names  for  me  now.    And  thy  name,  stranger^'' 

"  Is  Olinthus,  thy  co-mate  in  the  prison  as  at  the  trial." 

^  What !  he  whom  they  call  the  atheist  ?  Is  it  the  injustice  of  men  that 
hath  taught  thee  to  deny  the  providence  of  the  -gods  ?" 

'*  Alas !"  answered  Olinthus ;  "  thou,  not  I,  art  the  true  atheist,  for  tbon 
deniest  the  sole  true  God — the  Unknown  One-—  to  whom  thy  Atheoiia 
fathers  erected  an  altar.  It  is  in  this  hour  that  I  know  my  God.  He  is 
with  me  in  the  dungeon  ;  his  smile  penetrates  the  darkness ;  on  the  eve  ot 
death  my  heart  whispers  immortality,  and  earth  recedes  firom  me  bat  toi 
bring  the  weary  soul  nearer  unto  heaven." 
1  ^  Tell  me,"  said  Glaucus,  abruptly,  "  did  I  not  hear  thy  name  coupled 

with  that  of  Apaecides  in  my  trial  ?     Dos^t  thou  believe  me  guilty !" 

"  God  alone  reads  the  heart ;  but  mv  suspicion  rested  not  upon  thee.** 

"On  whom,  then?" 

"  Thy  accuser,  Arbaces  ! 

'*  Ha  I  thou  cheerest  me ;  and  wherefore  ?" 

"Because  I  know  the  man's  evil  breast ;  and  he  had  cause  to  fear  hia 
who  is  now  dead.** 

With  that  Olinthus  proceeded  to  inform  Glaucus  of  those  details  which 
the  reader  already  knows  —  the  conversion  of  Apsecides,  the  plan  they  had 
proposed  for  the  detection  of  the  impostures  of  the  Egyptian  priestcraft,  and 
of  the  seductions  practised  by  Arbaces  upon  the  youthful  weakness  of  the 
proselyte.  "Haa,  therefore,"  concluded  Olinthus — "had  the  deceased 
encountered  Arbaces,  reviled  his  treasons,  and  threatened  detection,  the 
place,  the  hour,  might  have  favoured  the  wrath  of  the  £g3rptian,  and  pas* 
Bon  and  craft  alike  dictated  the  fatal  blow." 

"  It  must  have  been  so  J"  cried  Glaucus,  joyfully ;  "1  am  happy." 

**  Yet  what,  O  unfortunate,  avails  to  thee  .now  the  discovery  ?  Thott 
art  condemned  and  fated,  and  in  thine  innocence  thou  wilt  perish." 

*'  But  I  shall  know  myself  guiltless ;  and  in  my  mysterious  madness  I  had 
fearful,  tliough  momentary  doubts ;  yet  tell  me,  man  of  a  strange  creed, 
thinkest  thou  that  for  small  errors,  or  for  ancestral  faults,  we  are  ever 
abandoned  and  accursed  by  the  Powers  above,  whatever  name  thou  allot- 
test  to  them  ?" 

"  God  ts  just,  and  abandons  not  his  creatures  for  their  mere  human 
frailty.    God  is  merciful,  and  curses  none  but  the  wicked  who  repent  nof 

"Yet  it  seemeth  to  me  as  if,  in  the  divine  anger,  I  had  been  smitten  by  a 
sudden  madness  —  a  supernatural  and  solemn  phrensy,  wrought  not  by 
human  means." 

"  There  are  demons  on  earth,"  answered  the  Nazarene,  fearfullVt  "M 
well  as  there  are  God  and  his  Son  in  Heaven  ;  and  since  thou  acknow* 
ledgest  not  the  last,  the  first  may  have  had  power  over  thee." 

Glaucus  did  not  reply,  and  there  was  a  silence  for  ^ome  minutes.  At 
length  the  Athenian  said,  in  a  changed,  and  sofl,  and  half-hesitating  voic& 
"Cnristian,  believest  thou,  among  the  doctrines  of  thy  creed,  that  the  dead 
live  again — that  they  who  have  loved  here  are  united  hereafter — that 
beyond  the  grave  our  good  name  shines  pure  from  the  mortal  mists  that 
unjustly  dim  it  in  the  gross-eyed  world  —  and  that  the  streams  which  az6 
divided  by  the  desert  and  the  xock  meeX  m  \3aft  solemn  Hades,  and  flo*^ 

once  more  into  one  7"  ,..,,»      j^ 

''Believe  I  that,  0  Athenianl    "Ko  \  1  ^^  wjX  \i^\Mss^  \)Gcs»a\— «» 
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hat  beautiful  and  blessed  assurance  which  supports  me  now.  —  O  Cyl- 
**  continued  Oiinthus,  passionately,  "  bride  of  my  heart !  torn  from 
i  the  first  month  of  our  nuptials,  shall  I  not  see  thee  yet,  and  ere  many 
be  past?  Welcome,  welcome  death,  that  will  bring  me  to  Heaven 
hee!" 

tere  was  something  in  this  sudden  burst  of  human  affection  which 
\l  a  kindred  chord  on  the  soul  of  the  Greek.  He  felt,  for  the  first  time, 
npathy  greater  than  mere  affliction  between  him  and  his  companion, 
rept  nearer  towards  Ohnthus ;  for  the  Italians,  fierce  in  some  points, 
not  unnecessarily  cruel  in  others :  they  spared  the  separate  cell  and 
uperfluous  chain,  and  allowed  the  victims  of  the  arena  the  sad  comfort 
eh  freedom  and  such  companionship  as  the  prison  would  afibrd. 
Tes,"  continued  the  Christian,  with  holy  fervour,  "  the  immortality  oi 
3ul  —  the  resurrection  —  the  reunion  of  the  dead  —  is  the  ^reat  prin- 
of  our  creed — thegreat  truth  a  God  suffered  death  itself  to  attest  and 
aim.  No  fabled  Elysium  —  no  poetical  Orcus ;  but  a  pure  and  ra- 
heritage  of  heaven  itself,  is  the  portion  of  the  good." 
Tell  me,  then,  thy  doctrines,  and  expound  to  me  thy  hopes,''  said  Glan- 
eamestly. 

inthus  was  not  slow  to  obey  that  prayer ;  and  there  —  as  oftentimes 
9  early  ages  of  the  Christian  creed  —  it  was  in  the  darkness  of  tbedun- 
,  and  over  the  approach  of  death,  that  the  dawning  Gospel  shed  itM 
ud  consecrating  rays. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   CHANCE   FOR  GLAUCUS. 

IB  hours  passed  in  lingering  torture  over  the  head  of  Nydia  from  the 
in  which  she  had  been  replaced  in  her  cell. 

sia,  as  if  afraid  he  should  be  agaih  outwitted,  had  refrained  fiom  visit- 
ler  until  late  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  and  then  he  but  thrust 
B  periodical  basket  of  food  and  wine,  and  hastily  reclosed  the  door. 
,  oay  rolled  on,  and  Nydia  felt  herself  pent  —  barred  —  inexorably  con- 
,  when  that  day  was  the  judgment-day  of  Glaucus,  and  when  her  re- 
would  have  saved  him !  Yet  knowing  that,  almost  impossible  as 
ed  her  escape,  the  sole  chance  foi  the  li^  of  Glaucus  rested  on  her, 
foung  girl,  frail,  passionate,  and  acutely  susceptible  as  she  was,  re- 
d  not  to  give  way  to  a  despair  that  would  disable  her  from  seizing  w  hat- 
opportunity  might  occur.  She  kept  her  senses  whenever  beneath  the 
01  intolerable  thought  they  reeled  and  tottered  ;  nay,  she  took  food 
vine  that  she  might  sustain  her  strength — that  she  might  be  prepared! 
e  revolved  scheme  after  scheme  of  escape,  and  was  forced  to  dismiss 
Yet  Sosia  was  her  only  hope,  the  only  instrument  with  which  she 
1  taqaper.  He  had  been  superstitious  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  who- 
le could  eventually  purchase  his  freedom.  Blessed  gods !  misht  he 
>e  won  by  the  bribe  of  freedom  itself?  —  was  she  not  nearly  rich 
gh  to  purchase  it  ?  Her  slender  arras  were  covered  with  bracelets,  the 
mts  of  lone ;  and  on  her  neck  she  yet  wore  that  very  chain  which,  it 
be  remembered,  had  occasioned  her  jealous  quarrel  with  Glaucus,  and 
ii  she  had  afterward  promised  vainly  to  wear  for  ever.  She  waited  bum- 
till  Sosia  should  again  appear ;  but  as  hour  adet  \iovn  ^^^^^^  «xv^\i& 
I  not,  she  ^rew  impatient.  Every  nerve  beat  Ynl\i  feNei  \  ^«i  cov^^ 
V  the  Bohtude  no  longer  —  she  groaned,  sWe  B'hiveV.e^  «\o\j.^—  ^^ 
eraejf  against  (be  door.    Her  cries  echoed  a\on^  X\ie  Y^SV,  «cA  ^«»»i% 
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in  peevish  anger,  hastened  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  silence  Ais  pri- 
soner if  possible. 

"Ho!  ho!  what  is  this?"  said,  he,  surlily.  "Young  slave,  if  thoo 
screamest  out  thus  we  must  ^g  thee.  My  shoulders  will  smart  for  it  if 
thou  art  heard  by  my  master." 

"  Kind  Sosia,  chide  me  not  —  I  cannot  endure  to  be  so  long  alone,"  an- 
swered Nydia^  '*  the  solitude  appals  me.  Sit  with  mc,  I  pray,  a  little 
while.  Nay,  fear  not  that  I  should  attempt  to  escape ;  place  thy  seat  before 
the  door —  keep  thine  eye  on  me. —  I  will  not  stir  from  this-  spot" 
.  Sosia,  who  was  a  considerable  gossip  himself,  was  nfioved  by  this  addr^. 
He  j)itied  one  who  had  nobody  to  talk  with  — it  was  his  case  too-;  he  p<ti* 
ed,  —  and  resolved  to  relieve  himself!  He  took  the  hint  of  Nydia,  placed 
ft  stool  before  the  door,  leaned  his  back  against  it,  apd  replied  — 

"  1  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  be  churlish  ;  and  so  far  as  a  little  ionoeeot 
chat  goes,  I  have  no  objection  to  indulge  you.    But  mind,  no  tricks —do 
more  conjuring." 
"  No,  no ;  tell  mo,  dear  Sosia,  what  is  the  hour?" 
*  It  is  already  evening  -*  the  goats  are  going  home." 
"Oh  gods !  How  went  the  trial  ?" 
"  Both  condemned !" 

Nydia  repressed  the  shriek.  ^  Well  —  well,  I  thought  it  wovld  be  io« 
When  do  they  suffer  ?" 

"  To-morrow,  in  the  amphitheatre :  if  it  were  not  for  thee,  little  wretch! 
I  should  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  rest  and  see  it." 

Nydia  leaned  back  for  some  moments  —  nature  could  endure  no  more- 
she  had  fainted  away.  .Biit  Sosia  did  not  perceive  it,  for  it  was  the  dusk  of 
ove,  and  he  was  full  of  his  own  privations ;  he  went  on  lamenting  the  lofl 
of  so  delightful  a  show,  and  accusing  the  injustice  of  Arbaces  for  singling 
hun  out  fi-om  all  his  fellows  to  be  converted  into  a  jailer ;  and  ere  he  had 
half  finished,  Nydia,  with  a  deep  sigh^  recovered  the  sense  of  life. 

"Thou  sighest,  blind  one,  at  my  loss!  well,  that  is  some  comfort;  w 
long  as  you  acknowledge  how  much  you  cost  me,  I  will  epdeavour  not  to 
grumble — it's  hard  to  be  ill-treated  and  yet  not  pitied." 

"  Sosia,  how  much  dost  thou  requure  to  make  up  the  purchase  of  thy 
ireedom?" 

V*  How  much  ?  —  why  about  two  thousand  sesta-ces." 
"  The  gods  be  praised !  not  more  ?  Seest  thou  these  bracelets  and  this 
chain  —  tley  are  well  worth  double  that  sunu  I  will  give  them  thee  if — ^ 
"  Tempt  me  not ;  I  cannot  release  thee :  Arbaces  is  a  severe  and  awfbl 
master*  Who  knows  but  I  might  feed  the  fishes  of  the  Sarnus?  Alafl! 
all  the  sesterces  in  the  world  would  not  buy  me  back  into  life.  Better  a 
live  dog  than  a  dead  lion." 

"Sosia,  thy  freedom!  Think  well;  if  thou  wilt  let  me  out  —  only  for 
one  little  hour !  —  let  me  out  at  midnight,  I  will  return  ere  to-morrow's  dawn ; 
nay,  thou  canst  go  with  me." 

"  No,"  said  Sosia,  sturdily ;  "  a  slave  once  disobeyed  Arbaces,  and  ho 
was  never  more  heard  of" 
"  But  the  law  gives  a  master  no  power  over  the  Kfe  of  his  slave." 
"  The  law  is  very  obli^ng,  but  more  polite  than  efficient  r  I  know  thai 
Arbaces  always  gets  the  uiw  on  his  side.    Besides,  if  I  am  once  dead,  what 
law  can  bring  me  to  life  again  ?" 

Nydia  wrung  her  hands.      "  Is  there  no  hope,  then  ?"  said  she,  con?!U- 
sively. 
"  None  of  escape,  till  Arbaces  give  the  word." 

*'  Weil,  then,"  said  Nydia,  c^uiSd^,''  V)aoM  V^ViviA.  ^Wsiast refuse  to  taW 
I  letter  for  me ;  thy  master  cai«Lo\VoSX\ia&^  fex^^wJ^'* 
"  To  whom  ?" 
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••ThepuBtor." 

**  To  a  magistrate  ?  —  no !  Not  I  —  I  should  be  made  a  witness  in  court, 
Tor  wlutt  I  know ;  and  the  way  they  cross-examine  a  slave  is  by  the  tor^ 
tnre,"  . 

**  Pardon ;  I  meant  not  the  praetor — it  was  a  word  that  escaped  me  un- 
iwmres ;  I  meant  quite  another  person  —  the  gay  Saliust" 

"  Oh  I  and  what  want  you  with  him  ?" 

**  Glaucus  was  my  master ;  he  purchased  me  from  a  cruel  lord ;  he  alone 
HAS  been  kind  to  me ;  he  is  to  die.  I  shall  never  live  happily  if  I  cannot, 
m  his  hour  of  trial  and  doom,  let  him  know  that  one  heart  is  grateful  to  him. 
3aUu9t  is  his  friend  —  he  will  convey  my  message." 

**  I  am  sure  he  will  do  no  such  thing.  Glaucus  will  have  enough  to  think 
>f  between  this  and  to-i!Qorrow,_  without  troubling  his  head  about  a  blind 
prL" 

**  Man,"  said  Nydia,  rising,  "  wilt  thou  become  free  ? — thou  hast  the 
sfier  in  thy  power ;  to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late.  -  Never  was  freedom  more 
dieaply  purchased :  thou  canst  easily  and  unmissed  leave  home ;  less  than 
balf  an  hour  will  suffice  for  thine  absence.  And  for  such  a  trifle  wilt  thou 
refuse  liberty?" 

Sosia  was  greatly  moved.  It  was  true,  the  request  was  remarkably 
■iUy ;  but  what  was  that  to  him  ?  So  much  the  better ;  he  could  lock  the 
3oor  on  Nydia ;  and,  if  Arbaces  should  learn  his  absence,  the  offence  was 
renktl,  and  would  merit  but  a  reprimand.  Yet,  should  Nydiali  letter  con- 
tain something  more  than  what  she  had  said — should  it  speak  of  her  iuK 
piisonment,  as  he  shrewdly  conjectured  it  would  do — what  then  ?  It  need 
Aever  be  known  to  Arbaces  that  he  had  carried  the  letter.  At  the  worst, 
the  bribe  was  enormous ;  the  risk  light ;  the  temptation  irresistible.  He 
l&esitatod  no  longer — he  assented  to  the  proposal. 

"  Give  me  the  trinkets,  and  I  will  take  the  letter :  yet  stay — thou  art  a 
Blave — ^thou  hast  no  riaht  to  these  ornaments — they  are  thy  master's." 

"  They  were  the  gifts  of  Glaucus  ;  he  is  my  master;  what  chance  hath 
be  to  claim  them?  who  else  will  know  that  they  are  in  my  possession  ?" 

"Enough — I  will  brin^  thee  the  papyrus." 

In  a  few  minutes  Nydia  had  concluded  her  letter,  which  she  took  the  pro- 
caution  to  write  in  Greek,  the  language  of  her  childhood,  and  which  almost 
Svery  Italian  of  the  higher  ranks  was  then  supposed  to  know.  She  care- 
^lly  wound  round  the  epistle  the  protecting  thread,  and  covered  its  knot 
iritn  wax ;  and  ere  she  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Sosia,  she  thus  addressed 
^dm : 

"  Sosia,  I  am  blind  and  in  prison ;  thou  mayst  think  to  deceive  me ;  thou 
laayst  pretend  only  to  take  this  letter  to  Sallust ;  thou  mayst  not  fijlfil  thy 
charge.  But  here  I  solemnly  dedicate  thy  head  to  vengeance — thy  soul  to 
he  infernal  powers — if  thou  wrongest  thy  trust ;  and  I  call  upon  thee  to 
^lace  thy  right  hand  of  faith  in  mine,  and  repeat  after  me  these  words — 
By  the  ground  on  which  we  stand !  by  the  elements  which  contain  life  and 
5an  curse  life !  by  Orcus,  the  all-avenpin  <» !  by  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  the 
Ul-seeing  ! — I  swear  that  I  will  honestly  discharge  my  trust,  and  faithfully 
deliver  into  the  hands  of  Sallust  this  letter.  And  if  I  perjure  myself  in  this 
iathi  may  the  full  curses  of  heaven  and  hell  be  wreaked  upon  me !' — 
^ough  —  I  trust  thee;  take  thy  reward.  It  is  already  dsurk — depart  at 
ance." 

"  Thou  art  a  strange  drl,  and  thou  hast  frightened  me  terribly ;  but  it  is 
I'll  very  natural ;  and  if^Sallust  is  to  be  found,  I  give  him  this  letter  as  I    , 
bave  sworn.    By  my  faith,  I  may  have  my  little  peccadVVLoe^  \  ^sivjX'^'rjQ*^ 
■^-no !  I  leave  tkaf  to  mv  betters." 

With  tbia  Sosia  withdrew,  carefully  passing  alViwaTt"N"5^va?»^<*Q5^^^ 
ieavjr  boJt'-carefulljr  locking  its  wards ;  and  bangLUg  tlift  Ve^  \jo  Yaa^xs^ft* 
o 
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be  retired  to  his  own  den,  enveloped  himself  from  head  t6  foot  in  a  Bngtf 
disguising  cloak,  and  slipped  out  by  the  back  way  undisturbed  and  un- 
seen. 

The  streets  were  thin  and  empty — he  soon  gained  the  house  of  Salloft 
The  porter  bade  him  leave  his  letter  and  be  gone ;  for  Sallust  was  so  griev- 
ed at  the  condemnation  of  Glaucus,  that  he  could  not  on  any  account  be 
disturbed. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  have  sworn  to  give  tlus  letter  into  his  own  hands,  do  8a 
I  must ;"  and  Sosia,  well  knowing  by  experience  that  Cerherua  loves  a  Mp, 
thrust  some  half  a  dozen  sesterces  into  the  hand  of  the  porter. 

"  Well,  well)"  said  the  last,  relenting,  <<  you  may  enter  if  you  will ;  but 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  Sallust  is  drinking  himself  out  ot  his  grief.  It  is  his  way 
when  any  thin^  disturbs  him.  He  orders  a  capital  supper,  the  best  wiofl^ 
and  does  not  give  over  till  every  thing  is  out  of  nis  head — but  the  liqoiMr " 

"  An  excellent  plan — excellent!  Ah,  what  it  is  to  be  rich !  If  I  were 
^llust,  I  would  nave  some  ^nef  or  another  every  day.  But  just  say  a  kiii 
word  for  me  with  the  atriensis — I  see  him  comingi" 

Sallust  was  too  sad  to  receive  company.  He  was  too  pad  also  to  diiok 
alone ;  so,  as  was  his  wont,  he  admitted  his  favourite  freedman  to  his  entsh 
tainment,  and  a  stranger  banquet  never  was  held.  For  ever  and  anoa  the 
kind-hearted  epicure  sighed,  whimpered,  wept  outright,  and  then  tamed 
with  double  zest  to  some  new  dish,  or  his  refilled  goblet 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  he  to  liis  companion,  "  it  was  a  most  kM 
judgment — hei^hho — it  is  not  bad  that  kid,  eh  ?  Poor,  dear  Qlaucus  !— 
what  a  jaw  the  lion  has,  too !    Ah,  ah,  ah !" 

And  Sallust  sobbed  loudly — ^the  fit  was  stopped  by  a  counteraction  of 
hiccups. 

"  Take  a  cup  of  wine,"  said  the  freedman. 

*'  A  thought  too  cold  ;  but  then  how  cold  Qlaucus  noust  be !  Shut  up  the 
house  to-morrow-'not  a  slave  shall  stir  forth — none  of  my  people  shall  ho- 
nour that  cursed  arena — ^No,  no !" 

"  A  cup  of  wine — your  grief  distracts  you.  By  the  gods  it  does ! — a  piece 
of  that  cheesecake." 

It  was  at  this  auspicious  moment  that  Sosia  was  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  disconsolate  carouser. 

"  Ho !— what  art  thou  ?" 

"  Merely  a  messenger  to  Sallust  I  give  him  this  billet,  from  a  young 
lady.    There  is  no  answer  that  I  know  of.    May  I  withdraw  ?" 

"  Thus  said  the  discreet  Sosia,  keepins  his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak, 
and  speaking  with  a  feigned  voice,  so  that  ne  might  not  hereafter  be  recog- 
nised. 

"  By  the  gods — a  pimp !  Unfeeling  wretch — do  you  not  see  my  sorrows ! 
Go ! — and  the  curses  oi  Pandarus  with  you !" 

Sosia  lost  not  a  moment  in  retiring. 

"Will  you  read  the  letter,  Sallust?"  said  the  freedman. 

"  Letter ! — which  letter  !**  said  the  epicure,  reeling,  for  he  b^an  to  see 
double.  "  A  curse  on  these  wenches,  say  I !  Am  I  a  man  lo  think  of- 
(hiccup) — pleasure,  when — when^-ray  friend  is  going  to  be  eat  up !" 

"Eat  another  tartlet!" 

"  No,  no  !     My  grief  chokes  me !" 

"  Take  him  to  bSl,"  said  the  freedman  :  and  Sallust's  head  now  declin- 
ing fairly  on  his  breast,  they  bore  him  off  to  his  cubiculum,  still  muttering 
lamentations  for  Glaucus,  and  imprecations  on  the  unfeeling  invitations  oi 
ladies  of  pleasure. 

Meanwhile  Sosia  strode indignatvU-y  Vvome^jvard. — "  Pimp,  indeed !"  quotb 
heto  bimaelf:  "pimp I  a scuttj Aoivoxxedi fe^ovi \JaaX.^^\\Ma!V.\  ^%jil^een 
cabed  kn&ve  or  thief,  I  could  \ia.\eVotg;\N«k\X\>a\i\.vvw^\   ^%a^\^^H* 
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•aomethinpin  the  word  which  the  toughest  stomach  in  the  world  would  rise 
i^ainst.  A  knave  is  -a  knave  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  a  tliief  is  a  thief  for 
as  own  profit;  and  there  is  something  honourable  and  philosophical  io 
tcing  a  rascal  for  one's  own  sake :  that  is  doing  things  upon  pnncipfe— 
ipon  a  grand  scale.  But  a  pimp,  is  a  thing  that  defiles  itself  for  another  *  a 
ipkin,  mat  is  put  on  the  fire  tor  another  man's  pottage !  a  napkin,  that, 
very  guest  wipes  his  hands  upon !  and  the  scullion  sa^s,  '  By  your  leave' 
> !  A  pimp  I  I  would  rather  he  had  called  me  parricide !  But  the  man 
ma  drunk,  and  did  not  know  what  he  said  ;  and,  besides,  1  disguised  my* 
elf.  Had  he  seen  it  had  been  Sosia  who  addressed  him,  it  would  have 
een  '  honest  Sosia !'  and  '  worthy  man  !'  I  warrant.  Nevertheless,  the 
inkets  have  been  won  easily — that 's  some  comfort ;  and,  O  goddess  Fe- 
JMiia !  I  shall  be  a  freeman  soon  !  and  then  T  should  like  to  see  who  '11  call 
lepimp ! — unless,  indeed,  he  pay  me  pretty  handsomely  for  it !" 

While  Sosia  was  soliloquizing  m  this  high-minded  and  generous  vein,  his 
adi  lay  along  a  narrow  lane  that  led  towards  the  amphiUieatre  and  its  ad- 
Lcent  palaces.  Suddenly,  as  he  turned  a  sharp  corner,  he  found  himself 
1  the  midst  of  a  considerable  crowd.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  were 
nnying  on,  laughing,  talking,  gesticulating ;  and  ere  he  was  aware  of  it, 
tie  worthy  Sosia  was  borne  awav  with  the  noisy  stream. 

''What  now?"  he  asked  of  nis  nearest  neighbour,  a  young  artificer; 
what  now?    Where  are  all  these  good  folks  wronging?    Does  any  rich 
atioQ  give  away  alms  or  viands  to-night  ?" 

"Not  so,  mam — better  still,"  said  the  artificer;  "  the  noble  Pansa — the 
topic's  friend — ^has  granted  the  public  leave  to  see  the  beasts  in  their 
kHoria.  By  Hercules !  they  will  not  be  seen  so  safely  by  some  persons  to- 
aorrow !" 

"  'T  is  a  pretty  sight,"  said  the  slave,  yielding  to  the  throng  that  impelled 
am  onward  ;  "  and  since  I  may  not  go  to  the  sports  to-morrow,  I  may  as 
rell  take  a  peep  at  the  beasts  to-night" 

"  You  will  do  well,"  returned  his  new  acquaintance ;  "  a  lion  and  a  tiger 
je  not  to  be  seen  at  Pompeii  every  day." 

The  crowd  had  now  entered  a  broken  and  wide  space  of  ground,  on 
rhich,  as  it  was  only  lighted  scantily  and  from  a  distance,  the  press  became 
langerous  to  those  whose  limbs  and  shoulders  were  not  fitted  for  a  mob. 
"Nevertheless,  the  women  especially — many  of  them  with  children  in  their 
jms,  or  even  at  the  breast — were  the  most  resolute  in  forcing  their  way ; 
jid  their  shrill  exclamations  of  complaint  or  objurgation  were  heard  loud 
hove  the  more  jovial  and  masculine  voices.  Yet  amid  them  was  a  young 
nd  girlish  voice,  that  appeared  to  come  from  one  too  happy  in  her  excjte- 
oent  to  be  alive  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  crowd. 

**  Aha !  cried  the  young  woman,  to  some  of  her  companions,  "  I  always 
y\d  you  so ;  I  always  said  we  should  have  a  man  for  the  lion  ;  and  now 
re  have  one  for  the  tiger,  too !     I  wish  to-morrow  were  come !" 

"  Ho !  ho !  for  the  merry,  merry  show. 
With  a  forest  of  faces  in  every  row ! 

Lo !  the  swordsmen,  bold  as  the  son  of  Alcmaena,  ^ 

Sweep,  side  by  side,  o'er  the  hushed  arena ; 
Talk  while  you  may,  you  will  hold  your  breath 
When  they  meet  in  the  grasp  '>f  the  glowing  death ! 
Tramp,  tramp,  how  gayly  the^     -^l 
Ho !  ho !  for  the  merry,  merry  bnow !" 

**  A  jolly  girl !"  said  Sosia. 
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"  Would  you,  indeed  !**  said  Sosia,  with  a  snee^  "  People's  notioof 
difler !» 

The  crowd  had  now  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination ;  but  as  the  ceB 
in  which  the  wild  beasts  were  confined  was  extremely  small  and  narrow, 
tenfold  more  vehement  than  it  hitherto  had  been  was  the  rush  and  i^reis  of 
the  aspirants  to  obtain  admittance.  Two  of  the  officers  of  the  amphitheatre^ 
placea  at  the  entrance,  very  wisehr  mitigated  the  evil  by  dispensing  to  tbe 
foremost  only  a  limited  number  or  tickets  at  a  time,  ana  admitting  no  new 
visiters  till  their  predecessors  had  sated  their  curiosity.  Sosia,  wno  w^jb  t 
tolerably  stout  fellow,  and  not  troubled  with  any  remariuible  scruples  of 
diffidence  or  good  breeding,  contrived  to  be  amon^  the  first  of  the  initiated 

Separated  from  his  companion  the  artificer,  Sosia  found  lumself  in  a  nar- 
row cell  of  oppressive  heat  and  atmosphere,  and  lighted  by  seyeral  nmk 
and  flaring  torches. 

The  animals,  usually  kept  in  different  vivaria,  or  dens,  were  now,  for 
the  greater  entertainment  of  the  visiters,  placed  in  one^  but  equally  indeed 
divided  from  eaeh  other  by  strong  cages,  protected  by  iron  bars. 

There  they  were,  the  fell  and  grim  wanderers  of  the  desert — ^who  have 
now  become  almost  the  principal  heroes  or  agents  of  this  story !  The  lioo, 
who,  as  being  more  gentle  by  nature  than  his  fellow  beast,  had  been  mat» 
incited  to  ferocity  by  hunger,  stalked  restlessly  and  fiercely  to  and  fit)  Us 
narrow  confines :  his  eyes  were  lurid  with  rage  and  famine ;  and  as  eveij 
now  and  then  he  paused,  and  glared  around,  the  specters  fearfully  pressed 
backward,  and  drew  their  breath  more  quickly.  But  the  tiger  lay  quiet, 
and  extended  at  full  length  in  his  cage,  and  only  by  an  occasional  play  of 
his  tail,  or  a  long  impatient  yawn,  testified  any  emotion  at  his  confinement, 
or  at  the  crowd  which  honoured  him  with  their  presence. 

*'  I  have  seen  no  fiercer  beast  than  yon  lion,  even  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  Rome,"  said  a  gigantic  and  sinewy  fellow,  who  stood  at  the  nght  hand 
of  Sosia. 

"  I  feel  humbled  when  I  look  at  bis  limbs,"  replied,  at  the  left  of  Sosia, 
a  slighter  and  younger  figure,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast. 

The  sliiive  looked  first  at  one,  ahd  then  at  the  other.  "  Virius  in  medio! 
— Virtue  is  ever  in  the  middle,"  muttered  he  to  himself;  "a  goodly  neigh- 
bourhood for  thee,  Sosia -^  a  gladiator  on  each  side !" 

"  That  is  well  said,  Lydon,"  returned  the  huger  gladiator ;  "  I  feel  the 
same." 

"  And  to  think ,•'  observed  Lydon,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeHng,  "to  think 
that  the  noble  Greek,  he  whom  we  saw  but  a  day  or  two  since  before  us, 
so  AiU  of  youth,  and  health,  and  joyousness,  is  to  feast  yen  monster!" 

"  Why  not  ?"  growled  Niger  savagely ;  "  many  an  honest  gladiator  has 
been  compelled  to  a  like  combat  by  the  emperor  —  why  not  a  wealthy 
murderer  b^  the  law  V^ 

Lydon  sighed,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remained  silent.  Meanwhile 
the  common  gazers  listened  with  staring  eyes  and  lips  apart ;  the  gladiators 
were  objects  of  interest  as  well  as  the  beasts  —  they  were  animals  of  the 
same  species ;  so  the  crowd  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  —  the  men  and 
tfte  brutes ;  —  whispering  their  comments  and  anticipating  the  morrow. 

"  Well !"  said  Lydon,  turning  away,  "  I  thank  the  gods  that  it  is  not 
the  lion  or  the  tiger  /  am  to  contend  with ;  even  you,  Niger,  are  a  gentler 
combatant  than  they." 

"But  equally  dangerous,"  said  the  gladiator,  with  a  fierce  laugh;  and 
the  bystanders,  admiring  his  vast  limbs  and  ferocious  countenance, 
grinned  too. 

"  That  as  it  may  be,"  answeied  L^dotv,  cMeleesly,  as  he  pressed  through 
the  throng  and  quitted  the  den. 
"/  may  as  well  tike  advantage  o?  Xwia  aViiXxU^T^J^  ^w\^\  ^iofc  ^T^^mftk 
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Sosia,  basteninff  to  follow  him ;  "  the  frowd  always  give  way  to  a  gladi- 
ator ;  8o  I  wil)  Keep  close  behind,  and  come  in  for  a  share  of  his  conse- 
quence.'' 

The  son  of  Medon  strode  quickly  through  the  mob,  many  of  whom  re- 
oognised  his  features  and  profession. 

'^That  is  young  Lydon,  a  brave  fellow;  he  fights  to-morrow,"  said  one. 

^  Ah }  I  have  a  bet  on  him,"  said  another :  "  see  how  finnly  he  walks  P 

^  Good  lock  to  thee,  Lydqn !"  said  a  thiro. 

'^Lydon,  you  have  mj  wishes!"  half- whispered  a  fourth,  smiling — (a 
oomely  woman  of  the  middle  classes)  —  "ana  if  you  win,  why,  you  may 
Iwar  more  of  me.'* 

"  A  handsome  man,  by  Venus  I"  cried  a  fifth,  who  was  a  girl  scarce  in 
ber  teens.  ^  Thank  you,"  returned  Sosia,  gravely  taking  the  compliment 
to  himself. 

However  strong  the  purer  motives  of  Lydon,  and  certain  though  it  be 
that  he  would  never  have  entered  so  bloody  a  calling  but  from  the  hope  <^ 
obtaining  his  father's  freedom,  he  was  not  altogether  unmoved  by  the  notice 
he  ezcit^.  He  forgot  that  the  voices  now  raised  in  commendation  mighty 
OB  the  niorrow,  be  snouting  over  his  death  pangs.  Fierce  and  reckless,  as 
well  as  generous  and  warm-hearted  by  nature,  he  was  already  imbued  with 
the  pride  of  a  profession  that  he  fancied  he  disdained,  and  afi^ted  by  the 
influence  of  a  companionship  that  in  reality  he  loathed.  He  saw  himself  now 
a  man  of  importance ;  his  steps  grew  yet  lighter,  and  his  mien  more  elate. 

**  Niger,"  said  he,  turning  suddenly  as  he  had  now  thridded  the  crowd, 
"  we  have  often  quarrelled  ;  we  are  not  matched  against  each  other,  but 
one  of  us,  at  least,  may  reasonably  expect  to  fall ;  give  us  thy  hand^'* 

"  Most  readily,"  said  Sosia,  extending  his  palm. 

*<  Ha !  what  fool  is  this  ?  why,  I  thoi^t  Niger  was  at  my  heels  V* 

**  I  forgive  the  mistake,"  replied  Sosia,  condescendingly ;  '^do  n't  mention 
it ;  the  error  was  easy —  I  and  N^er  are  somewhat  m  the  same  build !" 

"  Ha !  ha !  that  is  excellent !  Niger  would  have  slit  thy  throat  had  he 
heard  thee !" 

"You  gentlemen  of  the  arena  have  a  most  disagreeable  mode  of  talk- 
ins,"  said  Sosia ;  '<  let  us  change  the  conversation," 

"  Vah!  vahP*  said  Lydon,  impatiently  ;  "I  am  in  no  humour  to  con- 
verse with  thee!" 

"  Why,  truly,"  returned  the  slave, "  you  must  have  serious  thoughts 
enough  to  occupy  your  mind ;  to-morrow  is,  I  think,  your  first  essay  in  the 
arena.    Well,  I  am  sure  you  will  die  bravely !" 

*'May  thy  words  fall  on  thina  own  head !"  said  Lydon,  superstitiously, 
for  he  by  no  means  liked  the  blessing  of  Sosia.  "  Die !  No  — '  I  trust  my. 
hour  is  not  yet  come !" 

"  He  who  plays  at  dice  with  death  must  expect  the  dog's  throw,"  replied 
Sosia,  maliciously ;  "  but  you  are  a  strong  fellow,  and  I  wish  you  all  ima- 
ginable luck,  and  so  vale  /" 

With  that  the  slave  turned  on  his  heel,  and  took  his  way  homeward. 

"  I  trust  the  rogue's  words  were  not  ominous,"  said  Lydon,  musingly^ 
"  In  my  zeal  for  my  father's  liberty,  and  my  confidence  in  my  own  thews 
and  sinews,  I  have  not  contemplated  the  possibility  of  death.  My  poor 
father !    I  am  thy  only  son  !  —  If  I  were  to  fall  —  " 

As  the  thought  crossed  him,  the  gladiator  strode  on  with  a  more  rapid 
lud  restless  pace,  when  suddenly,  in  an  opposite  street,  he  beheld  the  very 
object  c€  his  thoughts.  Leaning  on  his  stick,  his  form  bent  by  care  and 
•fie,  his  eyes  downcast,  and  his  steps  trembling,  the  gray-haired  Medon 
slowly  approached  towards  the  gladiator.  Lydon  paused  «lT{vo\xv€c\\.\\v^ 
fanned  at  once  the  cause  that  brought  forth  the  old  man  aX.  \)[v^X.\&\&  Vc^k^. 
^Be  saie,  it  is  I  wkom  he  see^s,"  thought  he  •,  "  Vi©  *\a  Wtw-«VtvkO«^  ^ 
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the  condemnation  of  OlinthiM  —  he  more  than  ever  esteems  the  arena  cri- 
minal and  hateful  —  he  comes  again  to  dissuade  me  from  the  contest  I 
must  shun  him  —  I  cannot  brook  his  prayers  —  his  tears !" 

These  thoughts,  so  long  to  recite,  flashed  across  the  young  man  fike 
lightning.  He  turned  abruptly,  and  fled  swiftly  in  an  opposite  direction. 
He  paused  not  till,  almost  spent  and  breathless,  be  found  himself  on  the 
summit  of  a  small  acclivity  which  overlooked  the  most  gay  and  splendid 
part  of  that  miniature  city  -,  and  as  he  there  paused,  and  gazed  along  the 
tranquil  streets,  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  moon  (which  had  just  arisen, 
and  brought  partially  and  picturesquely  into  light  the  crowd  around  the 
amphitheatre,  at  a  distance,  murmuring,  and  swaying  to  and  fro),  the  in- 
fluence of  the  scene  aflfected  him,  rude  and  unimaginative  though  his  na* 
ttire.  He  sat  himself  down  to  rest  upon  the  steps  of  a  desert^  portico^ 
and  felt  the  calm  of  the  hour  quiet  and  restore  nim.  Opposite,  and  near 
at  hand,  the  lights  gleamed  from  a  palace,  in  which  the  master  now  held 
his  revels.  The  doors  were  open  for  coolness,  and  the  gladiator  beheld 
the  numerous  and  festive  group  gathered  round  the  tables  in  the  atrium;* 
while  behind  them,  closing  the  long  vista  of  the  illumined  rooms  beyond, 
the  spray  of  the  distant  fountain  sparkled  in  the  moonbeam^  There  were 
the  garlands  wreathed  round  the  columns  of  the  hall  —  there  gleamed  still 
and  fre<^uent  the  marble  statue  —  there,  amid  peals  of  jocund  laughter,  rose 
the  music  and  the  lay. 

EPICUREAN  SONG. 

Away  with  your  stories  of  Hades, 
which  the  Flamen  has  forced  to  aflfright  us ; 

We  laugh  at  your  three  Maiden  Ladies, 
Tour  Fates,  and  your  sullen  Cocytus. 

"*  Poor  Jove  has  a  troublesome  life,  sir, 

■'''  Could  we  credit  your  tales  of  his  portals, 

In  shutting  his  ears  on  his  wife,  sir. 
And  opening  his  eyes  upon  mortals. 

Oh,  bless'd  be  thy  name,  Epicurus ! 

Who  taUTeht  us  to  laugh  at  such  fables « - 
When  on  Hades  they  wanted  to  moor  us, 

Thy  hand  cut  the  terrible  caj)le8. 

If  there  be  then  a  Jove  or  a  Juno, 

They  vex  not  their  heads  about  us,  man ; 

Leave  the  gods  to  themselves  —  I  and  you  know 
'T  is  the  life  of  a  god  to  live  tJfus^  man  ! 

What,  think  you  the  gods  place  their  bliss  —  eh  ?  — i 

In  playing  the  spy  on  a  sinner  ? 
In  counting  the  girls  that  we  kiss  —  eh  ? 

Or  the  cups  that  we  empty  at  dinner? 

Rest  content  with  the  soft  lips  that  love  us, 
This  music,  this  wine,  and  this  mirth,  boys! 

Let  the  gods  go  to  sleep  up  above  us,  — , 
We  know  there's  no  god  for  this  earth,  boys  ! 

While  Lydon's  piety  (which,  accommodating  as  it  might  he,  was  in  na 
slight  degree  disturbed  by  these  verses,  which  imbodied  the  fashionable  phi- 
loTOPhy  of  the  day)  slowly  recovered  itself  from  the  shock  it  had  received,  a 
small  party  of  men,  in  plain  garments  and  of  the  middle  class,  passed  vf 

*  In  the  atrium,  as  I  have  elsewYieTe  Qto8«t^e^»«^"V«t«>«t  ^vtxi  ^^^v»ii«ft^«SLtRfltaAE| 
~  /requeniiy  entertained. 
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38ting-place.  They  were  in  earnest  conversation,  and  did  not  seem  to 
:e  or  lieed  the  gladiator  as  they  moved  on. 

D,  horror  on  horrors!"  said  one ;  *'  Olinthus  is  snatched  from  us  I  our 
arm  is  lopped  away!    When  will  Christ  descend  to  protect  his 
7"  I 

^an  human  atrocity  go  further  ?""said  another ;  <'  to  sentence  an  inno- 
man  to  the  same  arena  as  a  murderer  I  But  let  us  not  despair :  the 
der  of  Sinai  may  yet  be  heard,  and  the  Lord  preserve  his  saint  '  The 
has  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.'" 

;  that  moment  out  broke  again,  from  the  illumined  palace,  the  burden 
B  revellers'  song.  « 

Let  the  gods  go  to  sleep  up  above  tts,-^ 

We  know  there's  no  god  tor  this  earth,  boys  !(a) 

e  the  words  died  away,  the  Nazarenes,  moved  \sj  sudden  indignatioiiy 
ht  up  the  echo,  and,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  favourite  hymnsi  shoot* 
bud;  — 

Around—  about  — (or  ever  near  thee, 

God  —  OUR  God -^ shall  mark  and  hear  thee  / 

On  his  car  of  storm  he  sweeps '. 

Bow,  ye  heavens,  and  shrink,  ye  deeps  ! 

Wo  to  the  proud  ones  who  defy  him ! 

Wo  to  the  dreamers  who  deny 'him ! 

Wo  to  the  wicked^  wo ! 

(o)  *'  Let  the  gods  go  to  sleep  up  above  us,  — 
We  know  there 's  no  god  for  this  earth,  boys !" 

e  doctrines  of  Epicurus  hi  mself  are  pure  and  simple.  Far  from  denying  the  eSw« 
of  divine  powers,  Velleius  (the  defender  and  explainer  of  his  philosophy  fai  Cice' 
liaJogue  on  the  Nature  of  the  Oods)  asserts,  <<  that  Epicurus  was  the  first  who 
Jiat  there  were  gods,  from  the  impression  which  Nature  herself  makes  on  the 
8  of  all  men."  He  imagined  the  belief  of  the  Deity  to  be  an  Innate  or  antecedent 
D  (vpoAirV^s)  of  the  mind  —  a  doctrine  of  which  modern  metaphysicians  (certainly 
•picurians)  have  largely  availed  themselves  !  He  believed  tnat  worship  was  due 
)  divine  powers  from  the  veneration  which  felicity  and  excellence  command,  and 
'om  any  dread  of  iheit  verigeance,  or  awe  of  their  power :  a  sublime  and  fearless 
sophy,  suitable  perhaps  to  half  a  dozen  great  and  refined  spirits,  but  which  would 
snt  DO  check  to  the  passions  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  According  to  hiu),  the  gods 
far  too  agreeably  employed  in  contemplating  their  own  happiness,  to  trouble  their 
I  about  the  sorrows  and  the  joys,  the  quarrels  and  the  cares,  the  petty  and  transi- 
ifidirs  of  man.    For  this  earth  they  were  unsympathizing  alwtraciions  :— • 

"  Wrapt  up  in  majesty  divine, 
Can  they  regard  on  what  we  dine  ?" 

ta,  who,  in  the  dialogue  referred  to,  attacks  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  with  great 
antry,  and  coijsiderable,  though  not  uniform  success,  draws  this  evident  and  prac- 
loroUary,  from  the  theory  that  asserts  the  non-interference  of  the  grade.  *'  How,»» 
he,  "  can  there  be  sanctity,  if  the  gods  regard  not  human  aff^airs  r  — •  if  the  Deity 

no  benevolence  to  man,  let  us  dismiss  him  at  once.  WMy  should  I  entreat  him 
propitious  ?  He  cannot  be  propitious,  -»  ^ince,  according  to  you,  favour  and  bene* 
ce  arc  only  the  effects  of  imbecility."  Cotta,  indeed,  quotes  from  Fosodonius  (De 
■aDeorum,)  to  prove  that  Epicurus  did  not  really  believe  in  tiie  existence  of  a 

but  that  his  concession  of  a  being  wholly  nugatory  was  merely  a  precaution 
St  acciftations  of  atheism.    '*  Epicurus  could  not  be  such  a  fool,"  says  Cotta,  "  as 
rely  to  believe  that  a  Deity  has  the  members  of  a  man  without  the   power  to  use 
;  a  ihin  pelluciditi/j  regarding  no  one,  and  doing  noliiing."    And,  whether  this  be 
T  false  concerning  Epicurus,  it  is  (Certain  that,  to  all  effects  and  puipK>Bes,  his  later 
des  were  but  refining  atheists.    1^  sentiments  uttered  in  the  song  in  the  text  are 
lely  those  professed  in  sober  prose  byilie  graceful  philoso^ers  of  the  Garden, 
as  they  had  wholly  perverted  the  morals  of  Epicurus,  whtcii  ace  «X  otvc«  v^x«^^^ 
cal,  found  it  a  much  easier  lask  to  corrupt  his  metaph^s\ca,  v«\AOcv  «x^  «i<xnj»\Vj 
TouB  and  vlaioDary.    And  /ndeed  the  two  last  verses  of  the  wi\\^VMiOX^x«L\A>J^%. 
reed  UuU  Epicurue  /limseif  acknowledged.    They  ate  the  maxxo^  oiJiVa  \XifcQw 
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The  proud  Stars  shall  foil, 

The  Sun  shall  grow  pale, 
The  Heaven  shrivel  up  like  a  scrolLl 

Hell's  ocean  shall  bare 

Its  depths  of  despair; 
Each  wave  an  eternal  soul ! 

For  the  only  thing  then, 

That  shall  not  live  again, 
Is  the  corpse  of  the  giant  Timx  ! 

Hark*  the  trumpet  ef  thunder : 
•  Lo !  £arth  rent  asunder ! 

.And  forth  on  his  ansel- throne, 
He  comes  through  the  gloom, 
The  Judge  of  the  Tom^ 
To  summon  and  save  his  own ! 
O  joy  to  care,,  and  yro  to  crime ! 
UE  comes  to  save  his  own. 

Wo  ye  from  whom  the  flaming  sword 
ShaU  part  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  : 
Wo  to  the  proud  ones  who  defy  him ! 
Wo  to  the  drisamers  who  deny  niip  ! 

Wo  to  the  wicked,  wo  ! 

A  sudden  silence  from  the  startled  hall  of  revel  succeeded  these  ominoui 
Words;  the  Christians  swept  on,  and  were  soon  hidden  from  the  sight 
of  the  gladiator.  Awed,  he  scarce  knew  why,  by  the  mystic  denunciatiom 
of  the  Christians,  Lydon,  after  a  short  pause,  now  rose  to  pursue  his  wt] 
homeward. 

Before  him,  bow  serenely  slept  the  starlight  on  that  lovely  city !  hoi 
braathlessly  its  pillared  streets  reposed  in  theu*  security  I  how  8ofUyrip|i|| 
the  dark-green  waves  be^nd !  now  cloudless,  spread  aloft  and  blue,  Ai 
droamingUampanian  skies  t  Yet  this  was  the  last  night  for  the  gay  Pom 
peii !  the  colony  of  the  hoar  Chaldean  I  the  fabled  city  of  Hercules !  tib 
cldight  of  the  voluptuous  Roman  I  Age  after  age  had  rolled,  indestructifQ 
unheeded,  over  its  head ;  and  now  the  last  ray  quivered  on  the  dial-plate  o 
its  doom !  The  gladiator  heard  some  light  steps  behind  —  a  group  o 
females  were  wenoUng  homeward  from  their  visit  to  the  amphitheatre.  A 
he  turned,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  a  strange  and  sudden  apparition.  Fron 
the  summit  of  Vesuvius,  darkly  visible  at  the  distance,  there  shot  a  pal( 
meteoric,  livid  light, -^  it  trembled  an  instant  and  was  gone.  And  at  thi 
'  same  instant  that  his  eye  caught  it,  the  voice  of  one  of  the  youngest  of  th< 
women  broke  out  hilanously  and  shrill  :— 

"Tramp,  tramp!  how  gatlt  thet  go  I 

Ho,   HO  !    FOR   THE   MORROWs   MERRT  SHOW  I'' 
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Stat  eceo  ad  aras  hostia,  expectat  mafium 
Cenrice  pronft. — Sicnkc. 

Mutatus  ordo  est  —  sede  nil  proprift  jacet, 
Sed  acta  retro  cuncta.  —  Ibid. 

Tempore  quanquam  iUo  telus  qaoque,  et  sequora  pontii 
Signa  dabant.  — -  VmoxL,  Oeargic,  lith  i. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IIEAM  OF  ARBACBS-^A  YISITXR  ANP  ▲  WARNING   TO   THS    EOTFTIAN. 

.  awful  night  preceding  the  fierce  joy  of  the  aniphitbeatre  rolled  dreaiw 
ly,  and  grayly  broke  forth  the  dawn  of  ^he  last  1)at  of  Pompsii  ! 
r  was  uncommonly  calm  and  sultry  —  a  thin  and  dlill  mist  gathered 
16  valleys  and  hollows  of  the  broad  Cunpaman  fields.  But  yet  it 
marked  in  surprise  by  tl^e  early  fiisherman,  that,  despite  the  exceed- 
llness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  waves  of  the  sea  were  agitated,  and 
I,  as  it  were,  to  run  disturbedly  back  from  the  shore ;  while  along 
e  and  stately  Sam  us,  whose  ancient  breadth  of  channel  the  travellel 
linly  seeks  to  discover,  there  crept  a  hoarse  and  sullen  murmur,  as 
d  by  the  laughing  plains  and  jSfaudy  villas  of  the  wealthy  citizens. 
Lbove  the  low  mist  rose  the  time-worn  towers  of  the  immemorial 
be  red-tiled  roofs  of  the  bright  streets,  the  solemn  columns  of  many 
i,  and  the  statue-crowned  portals  of  the  forum  and  the  arch  of  tn- 

Far  in  the  distance,  the  outline  of  the  circling  hills  soared  above 
ours,  and  mingled  with  the  cbangefid  hues  of  the  morning  sky.  The 
hat  had  so  long  rested  over  the  crest  of  Vesuvius  had  suddenly 
id,  and  its  rugged  and  haughty  brow  looked  without  a  frown  over 
otiful  scenes  below. 

ite  the  earliness  of  the  immature  hour,  the  gates  of  the  city  were 

Horseman  upon  horseman,  vehicle  after  vehicle,  poured  rapidly 

I  the  voices  of  numerous  pedestrian  groups,  clad  in  nolyday  attire, 

;h  in  joyous  and  excited  merriment ;  the  streets  were  crowded  with 

and  strangers  from  the  populous  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii ;  and 
—  fast,  —  confusedly,  swept  the  many  streams  of  life  towards  the 
icus. 

ite  the  vast  size  of  the  amphitheatre,  seemingly  so  disproportioned 
>xtent  of  the  city,  and  formed  to  include  nearly  all  the  population  of 
i  itself,  so  great,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  was  the  concourse  of 
rs  from  all  parts  of  Campania,  that  the  space  before  it  was  usually 
J  for  several  hours  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  sports,  by 
arsons  as  were  not  entitled  by  their  rank  to  appointed  ana  special 

And  the  intense  curiosity  which  the  trial  and  sentence  of  two  tiri- 
Bo  remarkable  had  occasioned,  increased  the  crowd  on  thia  day  to 
Dt  wholly  unprecedented. 

6—4 
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V 

While  the  common  people,  with  the  lively  vehemence  of  their  ( 
blood,  were  thus  pushing  —  scrambling  —  hurrying — on,  yet 
their  eacrerness,  pruBervinu;,  as  is  now  the  Wont  with  Italians  m 
in;^,  a  wonderful  order  —  and  unquarrehsome  good  humour  — 
visiter  to  Arbaces  was  thridding  her  way  to  his  sequestered  ma 
(be  sight  of  her  quaint  annf  primeval  garft — ef  her  wild  gait  and  j 
the  passengers  she  eneomrtered  touched  each  other  and  smili 
the|^  caught  a  glimpse  oT  Irer  coontenance,  the  mirth  was  husb 
for  the  face  was  as  the  face  of  the  do&^ ;  uvd,  what  with  the  g 
tures  and  obsolete  robesF  eTthe  straujger,  it  deemed  as  if  one  long 
had  risen  otice  mere  among  the  living.    In  silence  and  awe  c 

ve  way  as  she  passei^  along,  and  she  seem  gained  the  broad  p 
ptiairiirp«lKee. 

ne  blaclb  porter,  fike  the  rest  of  the  world,  astir  at  an  anv 
~  as  he  o(yene«  the  door  to  her  summons. 


je  sleep  of  the  E!gy|PCiaR  bad  been  unusually  profound  during 
hut,  as  the  dawn  approached,  it  was  disturbed  by  strange  ai 
dreams,  which  impressed  hiny  the  more  as  they  were  coloured  b} 
liaiphilosophy  be  em^taeed* 

He  thought  that  he  was  traonported  to  the  bowels  of  the  eartl 
be  stood  fuone  in  a  mighty  c&vem,  supported  by  enormous  c 
rough  and  primeval  rock,  lost  us  they  ascended  in  tne  vastness  of 
alh#art  Ynose  eternal  damness  no  beam  of  day  had  ever  glani 
inr  life  space  between  these  cohimns  were  hnge  wheels,  that  whi 
and  roAnd  unceasingly^  and  with  a  rushinff  and  roaring  noise.  C 
fight  SDRcT  lefl  extremities  of  the  cavern,  the  space  between  the  } 
left  bare^  and  the  apertures  stretched  away  info  galteries — n 
.4ark,  btil  Amly  lighted  by  wandering  and  erratic  nrcs,  that,  m 
now  crept  (aa  the  snake  creeps)  along  the  ragged  and  dank  soil 
i^eaped  fiercefy  to  and  fro,  darting  across  the  vast  ^loom  in  wild  g 
ioadenly  Aaappearing,  and  as  suddenly  bursting  into  tenfold  bni 
power.  Aivd  wMfe  hie  gazed  wonderingly  upon  the  gallery  to  the 
mist-like,  aerial  shapes  passed  slowly  up ;  and  when  they  had  < 
hall  they  seemed  to  ri«e  aloft,  and  to  vanish,  as  the  smoke  vanisl 
measureless  ascent 

He  turned  in  fear  towards  the  opposite  extremity, —  and  beh( 
came  swifUy  from  the  gloom  above  similar  shadows,  and  swept 
along  the  gallery  to  the  rrght,  as  if  borne  involuntarily  adown  tl 
some  invisible  stream  ;  and  the  faces  of  these  spectres  were  mo: 
than  those  that  emerged  from  the  opposite  passage  ;  and  on  som* 
and  on  others  sorrow — some  were  vivid  with  expectation  and  h( 
nnutterably  dejected  by  awe  and  horror.  And  so  they  passed  s 
constantly  on,  till  the  eyes  of  the  gazer  grew  dizzy  and  blinded 
whirl  of  an  ever-varying  succession  of  things,  impelled  by  a  poi 
rent.lv  not  their  own. 

Arbaces  turned  away:  and,  in  tho  rrcess  of  the  hall,  he  saw  tl 

form  of  a  giantess  se&tcd  upon  a  pile  oT  skulls,  and  her  hands  %i 

upon  a  pafe  and  shadowy  woof;  and  he  saw  that  the  woof  comr 

with  the  numberless  wheels,  as  if  it  guided  the  machinery  of  th< 

ments.    He  thought  his  feet,  by  some  secret  agency,  were  impelle 

the  female,  and  that  he  was  home  onwards  till  he  stood  before  h( 

face.    The  count-enance  of  the  giantess  was  solemn,  and  hushed,  t 

tifully  serene.    It  was  as  the  face  of  some  colossal  sculpture  of 

'ancesfral  sphinx.    No  passion— ivo  human  emotion  disturbed  its 

ftnd  un  wrinkled  brow,  there  was  xievVVvet  «ia.^xv^<e^Tvm  \Q^^TLor 

nor  hope — it  was  free  from  alY  m\h  "fAs^^^^^  V^^\v\nsASk\dtM» 
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thlze.     Tke  mystery  of  mysteries  rosted  on  its  beauty, — it  awid,  but 
nrified  not ;  it  was  the  Incarnation  of  the  Sublime.    And  Arbaces  felt  the 
»ice  leave  his  lips,  without  an  impulse  of  his  own ;  and  the  voice  asked, 
"  Who  art  thou,  and  what  is  thy  Uak  ?" 

**!  am  that  which  thou  hast  acknowledged,"  answered,  without  desisting 
om  its  work,  the  mi^ty  phantom.  "  M/'name^is  Nature  !  These  are 
16  wheels  of  the  world,  and  my  hand  guides  them  for  tlie  life  of  all  tilings.** 
''And  what,'*  said  the  voice  of  Arbaces,  ''are  these  galleries,  tnat, 
rangely  and  fitfully  iUumined«  stretch  oa  either  hand  into  the  abyss  of 
loom?" 

"  That."  answered  the  giant-mother^  *"  which  thou  beliol.dest  to  the  left, 
the  gallery  of  the  unborn.  The  shadows  thai  flit  onward  and  upward 
ito  the  world  are  the  souls  that  come  —  whither  ye  may  not  know  — frov 
M)  lone  eternity  of  bein^  to  their  destined  piUriiaago  on  earth.  That 
rhich  tnou  beholdest  to  thy  right,  whence  tke  shadows  descending  from 
bove  sweep  on,  equally  unknown  and  din,  is  the  gallery  of  the  deiul !" 

'*  And  wherefore,"  said  the  veiee  of  Arbaces,  '*  yon  wandering  lights ^h*C 
0  wildly  break  the  darkness,  but  only  break,  not  reveal  ?" 

"  Dark  fool  of  the  human  sciences !  dreamer  of  the  stars,  and  would-be 
lecipherer  of  the  heart  and  origin  of  things  J  those  lights  are  but  the  gliin- 
menngs  of  such  knowledge  as  is  voachsafed  t9  Nature,  to  wcA'k  her  way, 
0  tiace  enough  of  the  past  and  future  to  give  pr49vidence  to  her  designs. 
fudge,  then,  puppet  as  thou  art,  what  lights  are  reserved  for  thee !" 

Aihaces  felt  himself  tremble  as  he  asked  a^aia^  ^^  Wherefore  am  1  here  ?" 

"  It  is  the  forecast  of  thy  soul  —  the  prescience  of  thy  rushiilg  doom— 
iie  shadow  of  thy  fate  len^henin^  into  eternity  as  ii  declines  fropi  earth.** 

Ere  he  could  answer,  Aroaces  felt  a  rushing  wind  sweep  down  the  cayern  ' 
II  the  winjgs  of  a  ^ant  god.  Borne  alofl  from  the  ground,  and  whirled  on 
ii|^  as  a  leaf  in  the  storms  of  autumn,  he  beheld  nimself  in  the  midst  gi 
ihe  spectres  of  the  dead,  and  hurrying  with  them  along  the  length  of  gloom. 
!•  m  vain  and  impotent  despair  ne  struggled  against  the  impeUiofi  power* 
ae  thou^t  the  wind  grew  into  something  like  a  shape  —  a  specUal  outline 
of  the  wm^  and  talons  of  an  eagle,  ynih  Kmfbs  floating  far  and  indistinctl/ 
iloog  the  aur,  and  eyes  that,  alone  clearly  and  vividly  seen,  glared  stonil/ 
lod  remorselessly  en  his  own. 

"  What  art  thou?"  again  said  the  voice  of  the  Egyptian. 

"  I  am  that  which  thou  hast  acknowledged ;"  and  the  spectre  laughed 
ftloud  —  "  and  my  name  is  Necessity."  • 

"  To  what  dost  thou  bear  me  ?" 

**  To  the  Unknown.^' 

"**  To  hapfHness  or  to  wo  ?** 

"  As  thou  hast  sown,  so  shalt  thou  reap." 

**  Dread  thing,  not  sol  If  thou  art  the  ruler  of  life,  thine  are  my  misdeeds, 
not  mine." 

"  I  am  but  the  breath  of  God  !"  answered  the  mighty  wind. 

"  Then  is  my  wisdom  vain  !"  groaned  the  dreamer. 

"  The  husbandman  accises  not  fate,  when,  having  sown  thistles,  he 
Daps  not  corn.  Thou  hast  sown  crime,  accuse  not  fate  if  thou  reapeet  not 
be  harvest  of  virtue." 

The  scene  suddenly  changed.  Arbaces  was  in  a  place  of  human  bones ! 
Lod  lo !  in  the  midst  of  them  was  a  sknl!,  and  the  skull,  still  retaining  its 
lesblesa  hollows,  assumed  slowly,  and  in  the  m^stnrious  confusion  of  a 
Ireani,  the  face  of  Apaecides ;  and  forth  from  the  grinning  jaws  there  crept  a 
mall  worm,  and  it  crawled  to  the  ft^et  of  Arbaces.  He  attempted  to  stamp 
in  it,  and  crush  it ;  but  it  became  longer  and  larger  wilVi  IY\«lI  «AVcwv>^\..  \^ 
weUed  and  bloated tillit  grew  into  a  vast  serpent ;  \t  co\\ed  \\.a%\?  xoww^ ^vfc 
uikbs  of  Arbaces  J   M  jqrsiviacked  his  i>oxxejt  \  it  noised  its  ^\^tvt\« '&^t'a  ^^^ 
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poisonous  jaws  to  his  face.  He  writlied  in  vain  ;  he  withered — he  ffanped 

—  beneath  the  influence  of  the  bli^htin^  breath  —  he  felt  himself  blaflted 
into  death.  And  then  a  voice  came  from  me  reptile,  which  still  bore  the&ce 
ef  Apaecides,  and  rang  in  his  reeling  ear  — 

**  ThT  victim  is  THT  judge  !  THE  WORM  T^OU  WOULDST  CRUSH  BECOME 
THE  SERPENT  THAT  DEVOURS  THEE  !" 

With  a  shriek  of  wrath,  and  wo,  and  despairing  resistance,  Arbaces 
awoke  —  his  hair  on  end  —  his  brow  bathed  in  dew  —  his  eyes  glazed  and 
staring — his  mighty  frame  quivering  as  an  infant's,  beneath  the  agony  of 
that  dream.  He  woke  —  he  collected  himself —  he  blessed  the  gods  whom 
he  disbelieved,  that  he  was  in  a  dream  \  he  turned  his  eyes  froni  side  fo  side 

—  he  saw  the  dawning  li^ht  break  through  his  small  but  lofly  window— 
he  was  in  the  precincts  of  day —  he  rejoiced  —  he  smiled ;  his  eyes  fell,  and 
opposite  to  him  he  beheld  the  ghastly  features,  the  lifeless  eye,  the  livid  lip 

—  of  the  hag  of  Vesuvius !" 

"  Ha  !*'  he  cried,  placing  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  as  to  shut  out  the 
grisly  vision,  *'  do  I  aream  still  ?  am  I  with  the  dead  ?" 

**  Mighty  Hermes,  no!  Thou  art  with  one  deathlike,  but  not  dead. 
Recognise  thy  friend  and  slavo !" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Slowly  the  shudders  that  passed  over  the 
limbs  of  the  Egyptian  chased  each  other  away,  faintlier  ana  faintler  dyingi 
till  he  was  himself  again. 

"  It  was  a  dream,  then !"  said  he.  "  Well  —  let  me  dream  no  more,  or 
the  day  caj^not  compensate  for  the  pangs  of  night  Woman,  how  earnest 
thou  here,  and  wherefore?" 

"  I  came  to  warn  thee,"  answered  the  sepulchral  voice  of  the  saga. 

"  Warn  me !  the  dream  lied  not,  then  ?  Of  what  peril  ?" 

"  listen  to  me.  Some  evil  han^s  over  tlus  fated  city.  Fly  while  it  be 
thne.  Thou  knowest  that  I  hold  my  home  on  that  mountain  beneath 
which  old  tradition  saith  there  yet  bum  the  fires  of  the  river  of  Phlegethoo: 
and  in  my  cavern  is  a  vast  abyss,  and  in  that  abyss  I  have  of  late  markoa 
a  red  and  dull  stream  creep  slowly,  slowly  on ;  and  heard  many  and 
nnshty  somids  hissing  and  roaring  through  the  gloom.  But  last  night,  as  1 
lodced  thereon,  behold  the  stream  was  no  longer  dull,  but  intensely  and 
fiercely  luminous ;  and  while  I  gazed,  the  beast  mat  lived  with  me,  and  wa« 
cowering  by  my  side,  uttered  a  shrill  howl,  and  fell  down  and  died;  and 
the  slaver  and  froth  were  round  his  lips.*  I  crept  back  to  my  lair;  butl 
distinctly  heard,  all  the  night,  the  rock  shake  and  tremble ;  and,  thoudi  dM 
air  was  heavy  and  still,  there  were  the  hissing  of  pent  winds,  and  the 
grinding  as  of  wheels,  beneath  the  ground.  So,  when  I  rose  this  morniBg 
at  the  very  birth  of  dawn,  I  looked  again  down  the  abyss,  and  I  saw  vast 
fragments  of  stone  borne  black  and  floatingly  over  the  lurid  streamjaDd 
the  stream  itself  was  broader,  fiercer,  redder  than  the  night  before.  Then 
I  went  forth,  and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  rock ;  and  in  that  summit 
there  appeared  a  sudden  and  vast  hollow,  which  I  had  never  perceived 
before,  from  which  curled  a  dim,  fkint  smoke ;  and  the  vapour  was  deathlyi 
and  I  gasped  and  sickened,  and  nearly  died.  I  returned  home.  I  took  int 
gold  and  my  drugs,  and  left  the  habitation  of  many  years ;  for  I  remember" 
ed  the  dark  Etruscan  prophecy,  which  saith,  *  When  the  mountain  ^)enp, 
the  city  shall  fall  —  when  the  smok«  crowns  the  Hill  of  the  Parched  Fields 
there  shall  be  wo  and  weeping  in  the  hearths  of  the  Children  of  the  Sea. 
Dread  master,  ere  I  leave  these  walls  for  some  more  distant  dwelling 
come  to  thee.  As  thou  livest,  know  I  in  my  heart  that  the  earthquake  t&' 
sixteen  years  ago  shook  this  city  to  its  solid  base,  is  but  the  forerunner  o 

*  We  may  suppose  thai  Che  ex\v«t\al\oTift  'wetcN  ^vn\\\«tNxv  «KeR.\.Vi^Q!»\^'Qa8»  Qwtt 
dff/  Cane. 
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moie  daiuRy  clooiii.    The  walls  of  Pompeii  are  built  above  the  fioMs  of  the 
dead  and  the  rivers  oi  the  sleepless  hell.   Be  warned  and  iiy  !*' 

'*  Witch,  I  thank  thee,  for  thy  care  of  one  not  ungrateful.  On  yon  table 
stands  ajcup  «f  gold  ;  take  it,  it  is  thine.  I  dreamed  not  that  there  lived  one, 
out  of  the  priesthood  of  Isis,  who  would  have  saved  Arbaces  from  destruc- 
tion. The  signs  thou  hast  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  extinct  volcano,"  continued 
the  Elgyptian,  musingly^  **  surely  tell  of  some  ooming  danger  to  the  city ; 
pechaps  another  eart^uake  fiercer  than  the  last  Be  diat  as  it  may,  th^re 
IS  a  new  reason  for  my  hasleaingfrom  these  walls.  After  this  day  1  wiU 
INNUMure  my  departure.  Daughter  of  fitrurii^  whither  wendest  thou  7** 

"  I  shall  cross  over  to  Herculaneum  this  day,  an4,  wandering  tbeoce 
•tloag  the  coiBist,  shall  seek  ewt  a  new  home.    I  am  friendless ;  my  two  esni* 
psnions,  the  fox-  and  the  snake,  are  dead.    Great  Hermes,  thou  hast  proK 
mised  me  twenty  additional  years  of  life  !" 

**  Ay,"  said  the  Egyptian,  **  I  have  promised  thee.  But,  woman,"  he  added, 
lifting  himself  upon  his  arm,  and  gazing  curiously  en  her  face,  "  tell  me,  I 
pny  thee,  wherefore  t'aou  wishest  ito  live  ?  What  sweets  dost  thou  disco> 
ver  in  existence?" 

**  It  is  not  life  that  is  sweet,  but  death  that  is  awful,"  replied  the  hag,  in  % 
sharp,  impressive  tone,  that  struck  forciUy  upon  the  ffeart  of  the  vain  staiv 
■eer.  He  winced  at  the  trutli  of  the  reply ;  and,  no  longer  anxious  to  retain 
so  uninviting  a  companion,  he  said,  "  Tvne  wanes  ;  I  must  prepare  for  the 
«olemn  spectacle  of  this  day*  Sister,  facewelll  engoy  thyselr  as  thou  canst 
over  the  ashes  of  life." 

The  hag,  who  had  placed  the  csstly  aifil  of  Arbaces  in  the  loose  folds  ot 
her  vest,  now  rose  to  depart  When  she  had  ^ined  the  door  she  paused, 
toroed  back,  and  said,  "  This  may  be  the  last  time  we  meet  on  earth ;  bnt 
where  flieth  the  flame  when  it  leaves  the  ashes,  wandering  to  and  Cro^  up  and 
down,  as  an  exhalation  on  the  merass?  The  flame  may  be  seen  in  the 
marshes  ofthe  lake  below ;  and  the  witch  and  the  magian,  the  pupil  andithe 
master,  the  great  one  and  the  accursed  one,  may  meet  a^ain.    Farewell!** 

**  Out,  croaker,"  muttered  Arbace^  as  the  deor  closedon  the  hag's  tat* 
4ered  robes ;  and,  impatient  of  his  own  thoughts,  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
past  dream,  he  hastily  summoned  his  slaves. 

It  was  the  custom  to  attend  the  ceremonials  of  the  amphitheatre  in  fes- 
tive robes,  and  Arbaces  arrayed  himself  that  day  with  more  than  usual  care. 
His  tunic  was  of  the  most  dazzling  white ;  his  many  iibulss  were  formed 
fiom  the  most  precious  stones ;  over  bis  tunic  flowed  a  loose  eastern  robe, 
htlf-gown,  halt-mantle,  Rowing  in  the  richest  hues  ofthe  Tyrian  die ;  and 
the  sandals,  that  reached  halfway  op  the  knee,  were  studded  with  gem^^ 
and  inlaid  with  gold.  In  the  quackeries  that  belonged  to  bis  priestly  genius, 
Arbaces  never  neglected,  on  great  occasions,  the  arts  which  dazzle  and  im- 
j>ose  upon  the  vulgar ;  and  on  this  day,  that  was  for  ever  to  release  him,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Glaucus,  from  the  fear  of  a  rival  and  the  chance  of  detec- 
tion, he  felt  that  he  was  arraying  himself  as  for  a  triumph  .or  a  nuptial 
feast 

It  was  customary  fer  men  of  rank  lo  be  accompanied  to  the  shows  ofthe 
amphitheatre  by  a  procession  of  their  slaves  and  freed  men ;  and  the  lon^ 
**  fjunily"  of  Arbaces  were  already  arranged  in  order,  to  attend  the  litter  of 
their  lord. 

Only,  to  their  |;reat  chagrin,  the  slaves  in  attendance  on  lone,  and  the 
vorthy  Sosia,  as  jailerto  Nydia,  were  condemned  to  remain  at  home. 

'*  Callias,"  said  Arbaces,  apart,  to  his  freedman,  who  was  buckling  on 
his  aidlo,'''  I  am  weary  of  Fompeii ;  I  propose  to  quit  it  in  three  Sa.y% 
•shomd  the  wind  favour.    Thou  l^owest  the  vessel  that  \\e«  m  V2K^\!A:^cM2i<QEt4% 
«nd  MoBgB  to  Naraes,  of  Alexandria ;  I  have  purcVvaaed  \\.  ofi  \axcu   *tlW 
duTM/ier  to-morrow  we  sha/i  begin  to  remove  mv  stoxeA?^ 
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"  So  Boon !  'T  is  weiL  Arbaces  shall  be  obeyed ; — and  his  wtid,  lonet* 
*'  Accompanies  me.    Enough !  —  Is  the  morning  fair  ?" 
"  Dim  and  oppressive ;  it  will  probably  bemtensely  hot  in  the  forenoon." 
«  The  poor  gladiators,  and  more  wretched  criminals !  Descend,  and  les 
that  the  naves  are  marshalled." 

Left  alone,  Arbaces  stepped  into  hie  chamber  of  study^  and  thenoe  upon 
the  portico  without  He  saw  the  dense  masses  of  m&i  pouring  fast  ints 
tfao  amphitheatre,  and  heard  the  cry  of  the  assistants,  and  the  cracking  of 
the  coidage,  as  they  were  straining  aloft  the  huge  awnine  under  wSeh 
the  citizens,  molested  by  no  discomtoiting  ray,  were  to  beho&,  atluzuamM 
ease,  the  agonies  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Suddenly  a  wild,  strange  somid 
went  forth,  and  as  suddenly  died  away  —  it  was  the  roar  of  the  lion.  There 
was  a  i^ence  in  the  distant  crowd ;  but  the  silence  was  followed  by  joyooi 
hughter — they  were  making  merry  at  the  hungry. impatience  of  theroytl 
beast. 

"  Brutes !"  muttered  the  disdainful  Arbaces, "  are  ye  less  homicides  thui 
I  am  ?  /  slay  but  in  self-defence  —  ye  make  murder  pastime." 

He  turned  with  a  restless  and  curious  eye,  towards  Vesuvias.  Betn* 
tifuUy  glowed  the  green  vineyards  round  its  breast,  and,  tranqusl  as  eter* 
nity,  lay  in  the  bre^hless  skies  the  form  of  the  mighty  hilL 

''  We  have  time  yet,  if  the  earthquake  be  nursmg,"  thought  Arbaoei; 
and  he  turned  from  the  spot  He  passed  by  the  table  which  bore  his  mys- 
tic scrolls  and  Chaldean  calculations. 

"August  art!"  bethought,  "I  have  not  consulted  thy  decrees  smce  I 
passed  the  diuiger  and  the  crisis  they  foretold.  What  matter  ?  —  I  know 
that  heneeforih  all  in  my  path  is  bright  and  smooth.  Have  not  events 
already  proved  it  ?  Away,  doubt !  —  awav,  pity  1 — Mirror,  O  my  heart,— 
mirror,  for  the  future,  but  two  images*-*  Empire  and  lone  1** 


CHAPTER  11.  I 

THB   AMPHITBEATRB. 

Ntdia,  assured  by  the  account  of  Sosia,  on  his  return  home,  and  satisfied 
that  her  letter  was  in  the  hands  of  Sallust,  gave  herself  up  once  more  to 
hope.  Sallust  would  surely  lose  no  time  in  seeking  the  prstor --^in  coming 
to  the  Egyptian — in  releasing  her — in  breaking  the  prison  of  Calenus. 
That  very  night  Glaucus  would  be  free.  Alas!  the  nisht  passed— the 
dawn  broke ;  she  heard  nothing  but  the  hurried  footsteps  of  the  slaves  along 
the  hall  and  peristyle,  and  then:  voices  in  preparation  for  the  show.  6y- 
and*by,  the  commanding  voice  of  Arbaces  broke  on  her  ear —  a  flourish  of 
music  rung  out  cheerily :  the  long  procession  were  sweeping  to  the  amphi- 
theatre to  glut  their  eyes  on  the  oeath-  pangs  of  the  Athenian. 

The  procession  of  Arbaces  moved  along  slowly,  and  with  much  solem- 
nity, till  now,  arriving  at  the  place  where  it  was  necessary  for  such  as  came 
in  litters  or  chariots  to  alight,  Arbaces  descended  from  his  vehicle,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  entrance  by  which  the  more  distinguished  spectators  were 
admitted.  His  slaves  mra^ling  wiUi  the  humbler  crowd,  were  stationed 
by  officers  who  received  their  tickets  (not  much  unlike  our  modem  opera 
ones)  in  places  in  iSnQwypvlana  (the  seats  apportioned  to  the  vulgar).  And 
now,  from  the  spot  where  Arbaces  sat,  his  eye  scanned  the  mighty  and 
iowatient  crowd  that  filled  the  stupendou>theatre. 

Oil  the  upper  tier  (bat  apart  (lom  >i!i;\e  ioa\&  «^«a\»Xat^  «a1  tha  women, 
their  gay  dresses  reseaabling  aome  g^Biud^  ^n<iqiA)^\  Wyitmr^S^mmxi^^jL 
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Ihat  they  wen  the  most  talkative  part  of  the  araerablj,  and  many  were  the 
looks  directed  up  to  them,  especially  from  the  benches  appropriated  to  the 
yoons  and  the  unmaried  men.  On  the  lower  seats  round  the  arena  sat  the 
Bore  nighhorn  and  wealthy  visiters,  — the  magistrates,  and  those  of  senato- 
rial or  equestrian'^  di^ty :  the  passages  which  by  corri^orB  at  the  right 
and  left  giTve  access  to  these  seats,  at  either  end  of  the  oval  arena,  were 
also  the  entrances  for  the  combatants.  Strong  palings  at  these  passages 
pievented  any  unwelcome  eccentricity  in  the  movements  of  the  beasts,  and 
confined  them  to  their  appointed  prey.  Around  the  parapet,  which  was 
raised  above  the  arena,  and  from  which  the  seats  gradually  rose,  were  gla^ 
diatorial  inseriptions,  and  paintings  wrou^t  in  fresco,  typical  of  the  enteiw 
tunments  for  which  the  i>lace  was  designed.  Throu^out  the  whole 
building  wound  invisible  pipes,  from  which  as  the  day  advanced,  cooling 
and  fragrant  showers  were  to  be  scattered  overihe  spectators.  The  officers 
af  the  amphitheatre  were  still  employed  in  the  task  of  fixing  the  vast  awn- 
ing (or  velaria)  which  covered  the  whole,  and  which  luxurious  invention 
the  Campanians  arrogated  to  themselves:  it  was  woven  of  the  whitest 
Apnleian  wool,  and  variegated  with  broad  stripes  of  crimson.  Owring  either 
to  some  inexperience  on  the  piurt  of  the  workmen,  or  to  some  defect  in  the 
machinery,  the  awning,  however,  was  not  arranged  that  day  so  happily  as 
usiml ;  indeed,  from  the  immense  space  of  the  circumference,  the  task  was 
always  one  of  great  difficulty  and  art  —  so  much  so,  that  it  could  seldom  be 
adventured  in  rough  or  windy  weather.  But  the  present  day  was  so  re- 
markably still  that  there  seemed  to  the  spectators  no  excuse  for  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  artificers ;  and  when  a  large  gap  in  the  badL  of  the  awning 
was  still  visible,  from  the  obstinate  refusal  of  one  part  of  the  velaria  to  ally 
itsdf  with  the  rest,  the  murmurs  of  discontent  were  loud  and  generaL 

The  sedile  Pansa,  at  whose  expense  the  exhibition  was  given,  looked 
sarticulariy  annoyed  at  the  defect,  and  vowed  bitter  vengeance  on  th» 
bead  of  the  viUicus,  or  chief  officer,  who,  fretting,  puffing,  perspiring,  busied 
himself  in  idle  orders  and  unavailing  threats. 

The  hubbub  ceased  suddenly — the  operators  desisted  —  the  crowd  were 
stilled  —  the  gap  was  forgotten  —  for  now,  with  a  loud  and  warlike  flour- 
ish of  trumpets,  the  gladiators,  marshalled  in  ceremonious  procession, 
entered  the  arena.  They  swept  round  the  oval  space  very  slowly  and  deli- 
berately, in  ocder  to  give  the  speptatora  f^l  leisure  to  admire  their  stem 
senility  of  feature — their  brawny  limbs  and  various  arms,  as  well  as  to 
fimn  such  wagera  as  the  excitement  of  the  moment  might  suggest 

**  Oh !"  cried  the  widow  Fulvia  to  the  wife  of  Pansa,  as  they  leaned 
down  from  their  lofty  bench,  ''do  you  see  that  gigantic  gladiator?  how 
droUy  he  is  dressed  !** 

**  Yes,"  said  the  oodile's  wife,  with  complacent  importance,  for  she  knew* 
all  the  names  and  qualities  of  each  combatant ;  "  he  is  a  retiarius,  or  netter ; 
he  is  armed  only,  you  see,  with  a  three-pronged  spear  like  a  trident,  and  a 
net;  he  wears  no  armour,  only  the  fillet  and  the  tunic  He  is  a  mighty 
man,  and  is  to  fight  with  Sporus,  yon  thick-set  Radiator  with  the  round 
shield  and  dniwn  sword,  but  without  body  armour ;  he  has  not  his  helmet 
now,  in  order  that  you  may  see  his  face :  how  fearless  it  is!  —  by-and-by 
he  ^1  fight  with  his  visor  down." 

**  But  surely  a  net  and  a  spear  are  poor  arms  against  the  shield  and 
sword !" 

^  That  shows  how  innocent  you  are,  my  dear  Fulvia ;  the  retiarius  g^ 
Mrally  has  the  best  of  it" 

''But  who  is  yon  handsome  gladiator,  ncarlv  naked — is  it  not  quite 
improper?  By  Venus,  but  his  limbs  are  beautifully  shaped  \" 

^it  is  "LjdoD,  A  young  untried  man  ,*  he  has  the  raahxveBa  Xa  ^u^V  "^^SOk. 
*  The  9quit9a  stu  immedJslejy  bsUnd  the  seaMOTa. 
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■'[other  s.tdiator,  similarly  dressed,  or  rather  undressed  —  Tetraides.  Tlie^ 
fight  first  in  the  Greek  fashion,  with  the  cestus :  afterward  they  put  on  a^ 
moiir,  and  try  sword  and  shield."  ^ 

^  He  is  a  proper  man,  this  Lydon  ;  and  the  women,  I  am  sore^  are  on 
"his  side.** 

''  So  are  not  the  experienced  betters :  Clodios  offers  three  to  one  ae;aintt 
him.»» 

"  Oh,  Jorel  how  beautiful !"  exclaimed  the  widow,  as  two  gladiators, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  rode  round  the  arena  on  light  and  prancing  steeds.  Re- 
sembling much  the  combatants  in  the  tilts  of  the  middle  a^s,  they  bore 
lances  and  round  shields;,  beatftifully  inlaid ;  their  armour  was  woven  in- 
tricately with  bands  of  iron,  %«t  it  <oovei«d  only  the  thighs  and  the  ii«fat 
arms ;  short  cloaks,  extending  i%  the  seat,  save  a  picturesque  and  graeSol 
air  to  their  costume ;  their  legs  were  nakec^  with  the  exception  of  aandalik 
which  were  fastened  a  little -above  the  ankla  "Oh, -beatltifuli  wiotie 
those  V*  asked  the  widow. 

The  one  is  named  Berbix  —  he  has  coBqueied  twelve  times ;  the  oIlMr 
assumes  the  arrogant  name  of  NobiUor.    They  are  both  Gauls. » 

While  thus  conversing,  the  first  formaiitiefl^ef  the  show  were  over.  Ts 
•these  succeeded  a  feigned  combat  with  wooden  ewords  between  the  various 
gladiators  matched  against  each  other.  Among  these  the  «kill  «r  two  Bo- 
tnan  gladiators,  hired  for  the  oocasion,  was  the  most  admired  ;  and  next  ts 
them  the  most  graceftA  combatant  was  Lydon.  This  sham  contest  did  not 
ilast  above  an  hour,  nor  did  it  attract  any  very  lively  interest,  except  amonir 
ttbose  connoisseurs  of  the  arena  to  whom  art  was  preferable  to  more  coaise 
•excitement:  the  body  of  the  spectators  were  rejoice^  when  it  was  over,  mi 
when  the  sympathy  rose  to  terror.  The  combatants  were  now  arranged 
in  pairs,  as  agreed  beforehand  ;  their  weapons  examined ;  and  the  srave 
«port8  of  the  day  commenced  amid  the  deepest  silence,  broken  only  ^ai 
•exciting  and  preliminary  blast^of  waiiSie  monc 

It  was  often  customary  to  commence  the  sports  "hy  the  most  craelof  alL 
^Some  bestiarius,  or  Radiator  appointed  to  the  beasts,  was  slain  first,  as  aa 
iniatory  sacrifice.  Sut  in  the  present  instance,  the  experienced  Pmst 
thought  it  better  that  the  sanguiimty  drama  should  profijess— -not  de* 
•crease — in  interest;  and,  accordingly,  the  execu&on  m  Olintbus  anJ 
"Glaucus  was  reserved  for  the  las^  It  was  arranged  that  the  two  borsemea 
«hould  first  occupy  the  arena :  that  the  Ibot  gladiators,  paired  -ofi^  afaooid 
then  be  loosed  indi8eriminatel;^«n  the  stage;  that  Glaucus  and  the  Uoa 
should  next  perform  (their  part  in  the  bloody  ep^otacle ;  and  the  tiger  and 
the  Nazarene  be  the  grana  finale.  And,  in  the  €(pectaaes  of  Pompeii,  the 
reader  of  Roman  history  must  limit  his  imagination,  nor  expect  to  find  those 
-vast  and  wholesale  exhibitions  of  magnificent  slaughter  with  which  a  Ners 
•or  a  Calic^la  regaled  the  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city.  The  Roman 
shows,  which  absorbed  the  more  celebrated  glaoialors,  and  the  chief  pro- 
portion of  foreign  beasts,  were  indeed  the  very  reason  why,  in  the  lesser 
toMms  of  the  empire,  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre  were  comparatively  bo- 
mane  and  rare ;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  Pompeu  wa^  but  the 
miniature,  the  microcosm,  of  Rome.  "Still  it  was  an  awful  and  imposing 
spectacle,  with  which  modem  times  have,  happily,  nothing  to  compare ;  — 
a  vast  theatre,  rising  row  upon  row,  nearly  five  hundred  ieet  in  height,  and 
swarming  with  human  beings  from  ^fleen  to  eighteen  thousand  in  nundier 
— intent  upon  no  fictitious  representation  —  no  tragedy  of  the  stage — but 
the  actual  -victory  or  defeat  —  the  exulting  life  >or  the  bioedjr  deatli  of  eaek 
and  all  who  entered  the  arena! 
The  two  horsemen  were  now  at  either  extremity  of  the  lists  (if  eothej 
.>might  be  called) ;  and,  at  a  fc^ven  »kox\^\  ^T^tck^^xvwb^^cv^sunvVMj^ants  staitel 
ifUDuItaaeousIy  as  in  fuU  coWia^u^  eac^  BAvaxw^vs^^^xQNL\A^Kvv^<a^^Al^ 
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poisuig  on  high  his  light  yet  sturrly  javelin;  but,  just  when  within  three 
paces  of  his  opponent,  the  steed  of  Berbiz  suddenly  halted,  wheeled  rounds 
and,  as  Nobilior  was  borne  rapidly  by,  his  antagonist  spurred  upon 
him.  The  buckler  of  Nobilior,  quickly  and  skilfully  extended,  received  a 
blow  which  otherwise  would  have  been  fatal. 

•'Well  done,  Nobilior!"  cried  the  prstor,  giving  the  first  vent  to  the 
popular  excitement 

*•  Bravely  struck,  my  Berbix  I"  answered  Clodius  from  his  seat 

And  the  wild  murmur,  swelled  by  many  a  shout,  echoed  from  side  to  side. 

The  visors  of  both  the  horsemen  were  completely  closed  (like  those  of 
the  l^nights  in  afler-times),  but  the  head  Was,  nevertheless,  the  great  point 
of  assault ;  and  Nobilior,  now  wheeling  his  charter  with  no  less  adroitness 
than  his  opponent,  directed  his  spear  full  on  the  helmet  of  his  foe.  Berbix 
iiised  his  buckler  to  shield  himself;  and  his  quick-eyed  antagonist,  sud- 
denly lowering  his  weapon,  pierced  him  through  the  breast  Berbix  reeled 
and  fell. 

"Nobilior!  Nobilior!*'  shouted  the  populace. 

**  I  have  lost  ten  sestertia,"'*'  said  Clodius  between  his  teeth. 

**Habet !  he  has  it,"  said  Pansa,  deliberately. 

The  populace,  not  yet  hardened  into  cruelty,  made  the  signal  of  mercy ; 
bat  as  the  attendants  of  the  arena  approached,  they  found  the  kindness 
came  too  late — (he  heart  of  the  Gaul  had'  been  pierced,  and  his  eyes  wero 
set  in  death.  It  was  his  life's  blood  that  flowed  so  darkly  over  the  sand  and 
sawdust  of  the  arena. 

"It  is  a  pity  it  was  so  soon  over — there  was  little  enough  for  one's 
trouble,"  saia  the  widow  Fulvia. 

"  TeBy  I  have  no  compassion  for  Berbix.  Any  one  might  have  seen  that 
Nobilior  did  but  feint  Mark,  they  fix  the  fatal  hook  to  the  body — tbey 
drag  him  away  to  the  Spoliarium — they  scatter  new  sand  over  the  staffo 
-^Pianaa  regrets  nothing  more  than  that  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  strew  & 
arena  with  borax  and  cinnabar,  as  Nero  used." 

^  Well,  if  it  has  been  a  brief  battle,  it  is  quickly  succeeded  —  see  my 
haodsome  Lydon  on  the  arena  —  ay,  and  the  net*bearer  too — and  the 
swordsmen !    Oh,  charming !" 

There  were  now  on  the  arena  six  combatants — Niger  and  his  net, 
matched  ao:ainst  Sporus  with  his  shield  and  his  short  broadsword — Lydon 
and  Tetraides,  naked  save  by  a  cincture  round  the  waist,  each  armed  only 
with  a  heavy  Greek  cestus  —  and  two  gladiators  from  Rome,  clad  in  coca- 
plete  steel,  and  evenly  matched  with  immense  bucklers  and  pointed  swords. 

The  initiatory  contest  between  Lydon  and  Tetraides  being  less  deadly 
than  that  between  the  other  combatants,  no  sooner  had  they  advanced  to 
the  middle  of  the  arena  than,  as  by  common  consent,  the  rest  held  back, 
to  see  how  that  contest  should  be  decided,  and  wait  till  fiercer  weapons 
might  replace  the  cestus,  ere  they  themselves  commenced  hostility.  They 
stood  leaning  on  their  arms  and  apart  from  each  other,  gazing  on  the  show, 
which,  if  not  bloody  enough  thoroughly  to  please  the  populace,  they  were 
still  inclined  to  admire,  because  its  origin  was  of  their  ancestral  Greece. 

No  persons  could,  at  first  glance,  have  seemed  less  evenly  matched  than 
the  two  antagonists.  Tetraides,  thoujE^h  not  taller  than  Lydon,  weighed 
considerably  more ;  the  natural  size  of  his  muscles  was  increased,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  by  masses  of  solid  flesh ;  for,  as  it  was  a  notion  that  the 
contest  of  the  cestus  fared  easiest  with  him  who  was  plumpest,  Tetraides 
had  encouraged  to  the  utmost  his  hereditary  predisposition  to  the  postly. 
Qiq  shoulders  were  vast  and  his  limbs  thick-set,  double-jointed,  and  snghtly 
curved  outward,  in  that  formation  which  takes  so  Tn\icYiiTom\)e».wV3  \o  ^n^ 
V  hurgely  to  strength.    But  Lydon,  except  that  Vie  was  BVon^^ec  «s«atiiffliSJSV 

*  A  Uuie  more  than  SOL 
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to  meagemeBS,  was  beautifully  and  delicately  proportioned,  and  tbe  skiHiii 
might  have  perceived  that,  with  much  less  compass  of  muscle  than  Yob  foe, 
that  which  he  had  was  more  seasoned  —  iron  and  compact.  In  proporticHi, 
too,  as  he  wanted  flesh,  he  was  likely  to  possess  activity  ;  and  a  haughty 
«raile  on  his  resolute  face,  which  strongly  contrasted  the  su^id  heavinesf  of 
his  enemy's,  gave  assurance  to  those  who  beheld  it,  and  united  their  hope 
to  their  pity.  So  that,  despite  the  disparity  of  their  seeming  strengUi,  toe 
cry  of  the  multitude  was  nearly  as  loud  for  Lydon  as  for  Tetraidea. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  modem  prize-ring — whoever  has  wit- 
nessed the  heavy  and  disabling  strokes  which  the  human  tisl,  akilfally  di- 
rected, hath  the  power  to  bestow  — >  may  easily  understand  how  much  that 
happy  facility  would  be  increased  by  a  band  carried  bj  thongs  of  leather 
round  the  arm,  as  high  as  the  elbow,  asd  terribly  stren^ened  about  the 
knuckles  by  a  plate  of  iron  -and  sometimes  a  plummet  of  lead.  Yet  this, 
which  was  meant  to  increase,  perhaps  rather  oiminished  the  interest  of  the 
fray — for  it  necessarily  shortened  its  duration; — a  very  few  blows,  suc- 
cessfully and  scientifically  plantedy  mi^t  suffice  to  bring  the  contest  to  t 
close ;  and  the  battle  did  not,  therefore,  often  allow  full  scope  lor  that  e&- 
ersy,  fortitude,  and  dogged  perseverance  which  we  technically  style  jiudt, 
which  not  miusually  wins  the  day  against  superior  science,  luid  whicii 
heightens,  to  so  painful  a  delight,  the  interest  in  the  battle,  and  the  sympa- 
thy for  the  brave. 

"  Guard  th^^elf  1**  growled  Tetraides,  moving  nearer  and  nearer  hia  foe, 
who  rather  shifted  round  him  than  receded. 

Lydon  did  not  answer,  save  by  a  scornful  glance  of  his  quick,  vigilant 
eye.  Tetraides  struck  —  it  was  as  the  blow  of  a  smith  on  a  vice  :  Lydon 
sank  suddenly  on  one  knee — the  bloM(  passed  over  his  liead.  Not  so 
harmless  was  Lydoa's  retaliation.  He  quickly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
aimed  his  cestus  full  on  the  broad  breast  of  his  antagonist,  Tetraides 
reeled  —  the  populace  shouted. 

**  You  are  unlucky  to-day,**  said  Lepidus  to  Clodius  3  '*  You  have  lo^t 
one  bet  —  you  will  lose  another." 

"  By  the  gods !  my  bronzes  go  to  the  auctioneer  if  that  is  the  case.  I  have 
no  less  than  fifty  sestertia*  upon  Tetraides.  Ha,  ha  \  See  -^  see  how  be 
rallies !  That  was  a  home  stroke ;  he  has  cut  open  Lydon's  shoulder.  — 
A  Tetraides ! — a  Tetraides !" 

"  But  Lydon  is  not  disheartened.    By  Pollux !  how  well  he  keeps  his 
temper.    See  how  dex'^erously  he  avoids  those  hammer-like  hands ;  dodg- 
ing, now  here,  now  there  —  eircling  round  and  round  -<-  ab,  poor  Lydon! 
he  has  it  again.** 
-  **  Three  to  one  still  on  Tetraides !    What  say  you,  Lepidus  ?** 

"Well  —  nine  sestertia  to  three ;  be  it  so.  What !  ag^ain,  Lydon !  He 
stops — he  gasps  for  breath.  By  the  gods,  he  is  down  I  jJo; — is  lie 
again  on  his  legs  ?  Brave  Lydon  I  Tetraides  is  encouraged  —  he  laughs 
loud  —  he  rushes  on  him." 

"Fool!  success  blinds  him — he  should  be  cautious.  Lydon*8  eye  is 
like  a  lynx's !"  said  Clodius,  between  his  teeth. 

**^a,  Clodiusl  saw  vou  that !  your  man  totters !  —  another  blow — he 
falls  — befalls!" 

"  Earth  revives  him,  then.  He  is  once  more  up ;  but  the  blood  rolls  down 
his  face." 

"By  the  Thunderer  I  Lydon  wins  it.  See  how  he  presses  on  him.  That 
blow  on  the  temple  would  have  crushed  an  ox:  it  has  crushed  Tetraides 
He  falls  again  —  he  cannot  move  —  hahet  —  habet  /" 

'^Habet  /"  repeated  Panaa,    "  Take  them  out  and  give  itfeem  the  a^our 
Aud  Bworde." 
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*  NoUe  eJitor,''  said  the  officers,  "  we  fear  that  Tetnddes  will  not  feoo- 
f<er  in  thne;  bowbeit,  we  wiH  try.'* 

"  Do  so." 

la  a  few  momeiitB  the  officers,  who  bad  dragged  off* the  stunned  and  in- 
■ensible  gladiator,  returned  with  rueful  countenances.  They  feared  for  bis 
life;  h^was  utterly  incapacitated  horn  re-entering  the  arena. 

''In  that  ease,**  said  ransis,  ** hoM  Lydon a  H&Utiua ;  and  the  first  glap 
diator  that  is  vanquished,  let  Lydon  supply  his  place  with  the  victor." 

The  people  shouted  their  applause  at  this  sentence  ;then  they  again  sunk 
into  deep  silenoe.  The  trumpets  sounded  loudly*  The  four  combatants 
stood  «aeh  against  each,  in  prepared  and  stem  anwv* 

**  Dost  thim  recopnise  tbe  Romans,  my  Clodiss?  Aie  they  among  the 
celebrated,  or  are  they  merely  crdinarii  ?*' 

**  Eumolpus  is  a  good  second-rate  swordsman,  my  Lepidus*  JN^epianii^ 
the  lesser  man,  I  have  never  seen  before ,  but  he  is  tbe  son  of  one  of  the 
in^Mrial  fiscales,*  and  brought  up  in  a  proper  school ;  doubtless  they  will 
shew  sport  Bat  I  have  no  heart  for  the  same ;  I  cannot  win  back  my 
money — I  «m  undone.  Curses  on  that  Lydon  1  who  could  have  supposed 
be  was  so  dexterous,  or  so  lucky !" 

**  Well,  Clodius,  shall  I  take  compassion  on  you,  and  accept  your  owd 
leniis  vrim  these  Romans  ?*' 

**  An  even  ten  sestertia  on  Eumolpus,  then  ?" 

**  What !  when  Nepimus  is  untried  ?    Nay,  nay ;  that  is  too  bad." 

"Well  — ten  to  eight  ?'» 

"Agreed." 

While  tbe  contest  in  the  amphittieatre  had  thus  commenced|  there  w«e 
one  in  the  loftier  benehes  for  whom  it  had  assumed,  indeed,  a  poignant,  a 
stifling  interest.  Tbe  aged  father  of  Lydon,  despite  bis  Christian  bomr  of 
the  spectacle,  in  his  agonized  anxiety  for  his  son,  nad  not  been  able  to  resist 
being  a  spectator  of  his  fate.  One  amid  a  (ieroe  crowd  of  strangers — the 
lowest  rabble  of  the  populace -—the  old  man  saw,  felt  nothing,  but  the  form, 
the  presence  of  his  brave  son !  Not  a  sound  had  escaped  ^s  lips  when 
twice  he  bad  seen  him  fall  to  the  earth ;  only  he  had  turned  paler,  and  his 
limbs  trembled.  But  he  had  uttered  one  low  cry  when  he  saw  him  victo* 
rious ;  unconscious,  alas !  of  tbe  more  fearful  battle  to  which  that  victory 
was  but  a  prelude. 

*'My  gallant  boy !"  said  he,  and  wiped  his  eyok 

«*Is  he  thy  son?"  said  a  brawny  fellow  to  the  ri»ht  of  the  Nazarene; 
''he  has  fought  well :  I^  us  see  how  he  does  by-and-by.  Hark !  be  is  to 
fight  the  first  victor.  Now,  old  boy,  pray  the  gods  that  that  victor  be  nei* 
ther  of  the  Romans ;  nor,  next  to  them,  the  ^ant  Niger." 

The  old  man  sat  down  again  and  covered  his  face.  The  fray  for  the  mo- 
ment was  indifferent  to  him  —  Lydon  was  not  one  of  the  combatants.  Yet 
•^yet  —  the  thought  flashed  across  him  —  the  fray  was  indeed  of  deadlv  in- 
terest—  the  first  who  fell  was  to  make  way  for  Lydon!  He  started  up, 
and  bent  down,  with  straining  eyes  and  clasped  hands,  to  view  the  en- 
counter. 

The  first  interest  was  attracted  towards  tbe  combat  of  Niger  with  Spo- 
ras ;  for  this  species  of  contest,  from  the  fatal  result  which  usually  attend- 
ed it,  and  from  the  great  science  it  required  in  either  antagonist^  was  al- 
ways peculiarly  inviting  to  the  spectators. 

They  stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.    The  sinsnlar 
helmet  which  Sporus  wore  (the  visor  of  which  was  down)  concealed  his 
fkce ;  but  th'e  features  of  Ni^er  attracted  a  fearful  and  universal  intdrest 
fifom  their  compressed  and  vigilant  ferocity.    Thus  Ihej  fiXxMA  ^oi  «iQ»TsibTM^ 
meats,  each  eyeiDg  each,  vntil  Sporus  began  slowly  9xA  m\2ki  ^oaXcaNi^n^ 

*  Oladiatora  inaintalned  by  the  empexot. 
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to  advance,  holding  bis  sword  pointed,  like  a  modem  fencec*!:,  at  the  breast 
of  his  foe.  Ni^er  retreated  as  his  antagonist  advancMsd,  ^theons  np  his 
net  with  his  right  hand,  and  never  taking  his  small  glittenng  eye  Som  tfas 
norements  of  the  swordsman.  Suddenly,  when  Spoms  had  approached 
nearly  at  arm^s  length,  the  retiarius  threw  lumself  forward,  and  caat  his  mL 
A  quick  inflection  of  body  saved  the  gladiator  firom  the  deadly  aiiare :  be 
iitt«ned  a  sharp  cry  of  joy  and  ra^  and  rushed  upon  Niger;  but  Nim  hvi 
already  drawn  in  his  net,  thrown  it  across  his  sbaulders,  and  now  fled  round 
the  lists  with  a  swiftness  which  the  teeuUir*  in  vain  endeavoured  to  eiceL 
The  people  laughed  and  shouted  aloud,  to  see  the  ineffectual  effiirts  of  dw 
broaa-shoulderiMl  gladiator  to  overtake  the  flying  giant;  when,  at  tint 
moment,  their  attention  was  turned  from  these  to  the  two  Roman  combat* 
ants. 

They  had  placed  themselves  at  the  onset  face  to  face,  at  thedistanoeof 
modem  fencers  from  each  other;  but  the  extreme  caution  which  botii 
evinced  at  first  had  prevented  any  warmth  of  engagement,  and  allowed  IIm 
apectators  full  leisure  to  interest  themselves  in  the  battle  between  Spomi 
and  his  foe.  But  the  Romans  were  now  heated  into  full  and  fierce  enoouB* 
ter:  they  pushed,  returned,  advanced  on,  retreated  from  each  other  w^ 
all  that  careful  yet  scarcely  perceptible  caution  which  charactanes  dmb 
well  experienced  and  equally  matched.  But  at  this  raomenty  Eumolpiii, 
the  elder  gladiator,  by  that  dexterous  back-stroke  which  was  considered  m 
the  arena  so  difiicult  to  avoid,  had  wounded  Nepimus  in  the  side.  The 
people  Shouted ;  Lepidus  turned  pale. 

*'  Ho !''  said  Clodius,  "  the  game  is  nearly  over.    If  Eumolpua  fights  now 
the  quiet  fight,  the  other  will  gradually  bleed  himself  away." 
.  ''But,  thank  the  gods  I  he  does  not  fight  the  backward  fisht     See,— he 
presses  hard  upon  Nepimus !   By  Mars !  but  Nepimus  had  mm  there  I  the 
helmet  ranz  a^in !  Clodius,  I  shall  win  !'* 

"  Why  00  fever  bet,  but  at  the  dice !"  groaned  Clodius  to  himself;  "or 
why  cannot  one  cog  a  gladiator  1" 

*'  A  Sporas! '—  a  Sporas !''  shouted  the  populace,  as  Niger^  having  now 
suddenly  paused,  had  again  cast  his  net,  and  again  unsuccessfully.  He  had 
not  retreated  this  time  with  suflSicient  agility — the  sword  of  Sporus  had  in- 
flicted a  severe  wound  upon  his  right  leg ;  and,  incapacitated  to  fly,  he  wu 
pressed  hard  by  the  fierce  swordsman.  His  great  height  andlen^  of  ana 
still  continued^  however,  to  give  him  no  despicable  advantages ;  and  steadily 
keeping  his  tndent  at  the  front  of  his  foe,  he  repelled  him  successfully  wt 
several  minutes.  Sporus  now  tried,  by  great  rapidity  of  evolution,  to  get 
round  his  antagonist,  who  necessarily  moved  with  pain  and  slowness.  la 
so  doing,  he  lost  his  caution  —  he  advanced  too  near  to  the  giant — raised 
his  arm  to  strike,  and  received  the  three  points  of  the  fatal  spear  full  in  hii 
breast  I  He  sank  on  his  knee.  In  a  moment  more  the  deadly  net  was  cast 
over  him,  he  straggled  against  its  meshes  in  vain ;  again  —  e  ^ain  —  again 
he  writhed  mutely  beneath  the  fresh  strokes  of  the  trident !  his  olood  flowed 
fast  through  the  net  and  redly  over  the  sand !  He  lowered  his  arms  in  ae- 
knowledgment  of  defeat 

The  conquering  retiarius  withdrew  his  net,  and  leaning  on  his  spear, 
looked  to  the  audience  for  their  judgment.  Slowly,  too,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  vanquished  gladiator  rolled  his  dim  and  despairing  eyes  arouad 
the  theatre.  From  row  to  row,  from  bench  to  bench,  there  glared  upon  him 
but  merciless  and  unpitying  eyes  I 

Hushed  was  the  roar  —  the  murmur  I  The  silence  was  dread,  for  in  it 
was  no  sympathy ;  not  a  hand  —  no,  not  even  a  woman's  hand  —  gave  the 
signal  (^  charity  and  life  I    Sporus  had  never  been  popular  in  the  arena ; 

*  So  called  from  the  office  of  tVvai  uVbe  o^  g\«id:\«iQitt^^\tk^^>\vsi^i>aw^S!cA^'Q«  the  mooMBt 
the  net  was  cast,  in  ocder  to  sauleVkim  ex^Yie  ^o>aL\dL\3A.'s«^m«\&x«Axxvci«&''ei 
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tnd,  lately^  the  interest  of ,  the  combat  had  been  excited  on  behalf  of  the 
woonded  Niger.    The  people  were  warmed  into  blood — the  tntfnie  fight 
had  oeaied'  to  chaim,  the  interest  had  mounted  up  to  the  desire  of  sacriSoe  ■ 
and  the  thint  of  death  ! 

The  Radiator  felt  that  his  doom  was  sealed:  he  uttered  no  prayer,  no 

gniaii.    The  people  ^ve  the  si^al  of  death !    In 'dogged  but  agonized 

aabmission  he  bent  his  neck  to  receive  the  fatal  stroke.    And  now,  as  the 

mear  of  the  retiarius  was  not  a  weapon  to  inflict  instant  and  certain  death, 

there  stalked  into  the  arena  a  grim  and  fatal  form,  brandishing  a  short, 

sharp  sword,  and  with  features  utterly  concealed  beneath  its  visor.    With 

8k>w  and  meamired  steps,  this  dismal  headsman  approached  the  gladiator, 

still  kneeling — laid  his  left  hand  on  his  humbled  crest— drew  the  edge  of 

the  blade  across  his  neck — turned  round  to  the  assembly,  lest,  in  the  last 

Msment,  remcHve  should  come  upon  them ;  the  dread  signal  continued  the 

anae^  the  blade  glittered  brightly  in  the  air ; — fell;  —  and  the  gladiator 

lolled  upon  the  sand ;  his  limbs  quivered — were  still, — he  was  a  corpse!* 

fiBs  body  was  dragged  at  once  from  the  arena,  through  the  jgate  of  aeath. 
ud  thrown  into  the  gloomy  den  termed  technically  the  Spoliarium.  And 
M  it  had  well  reached  that  destination,  the  strife  between  the  remaining 
combatants  was  decided.  The  sword  of  Eumolpus  had  inflicted  the  death- 
wound  upon  the  less  experienced  combatant  A  new  victim  was  added  to 
the  receptacle  of  the  slam. 

Thmu^out  that  mighty  assembly  there  how  ran  a  universal  movement, 
the  peopfe  breathed  more  freely,  and  re-settled  themselves  in  their  seats. 
A  grateful  shower  was  cast  over  every  row  from  th%  concealed  conduits, 
hieool  and  luxurious  pleasure  they  talked  over  the  late  spectacle  of  blood. 
Eumolpus  removed  his  helmet  and  wiped  his  brows :  his  close-curled  hair 
fod  short  beard,  his  noble  Roman  features  and  brignt  dariL  eye,  attracted 
thegeneral  admiration.    He  was  fresh,  unwounded,  unfatigued. 

1%e  editor  paused,  and  proclaimed  aloud  that  Lydon  was  to  be  the  suo- 
CMor  to  the  slaughtered  Nepimus,  and  the  new  combatant  of  Eumolpufe. 

"Yet,  Lydon,'*  added  he,  **  if  thou  wouldst  decline  the  combat  with  one 
ao  bmve  and  tried,  thou  mayst  have  full  liberty  to  do  so.  Eumolpus  is  not 
the  antagonist  that  was  originally  decreed  for  thee.  Thou  knowest  best 
how  fiur  Sou  canst  cope  with  him.  If  thou  failest,  thy  doom  is  honourable 
death ;  ^thou  conquerest,  out  of  my  own  purse  I  will  double  the  stipulated 
prixe.»» 

The  people  shouted  applause.  Lydon  stood  in  the  lists;  he  gtaed 
•found ;  high  abote,  he  beheld  the  pale  face,  the  straitiing  eyes  of  lue 
ftfiier.  He  turned  away  irresolute  for  a  moment  No !  the  conquest  of 
the  cestus  was  not  suflicient — he  had  not  yet  woi  the  price  of  victory— 
llil  father  was  still  a  slave ! 

"  Noble  edile !"  he  replied,  in  a  firm  and  deep  t  one,  "  I  shrink  not  from 
tins  combat.  For  the  honour  of  Pompeii,  I  demat  tl  that  one  trained  by  ite 
looff-celebrated  lanista  shall  do  battle  with  this  Ri  man.'* 

The  people  shouted  louder  than  before. 

**  Four  to  one  a^nst  Lydon !"  said  Clodius  te  Lepidus. 

**  I  would  not  take  twenty  to  one !  Why,  Eui  jtolpus  is  a  very  AchilTes, 
md  this  poor  fellow  is  but  a  thro,'" 

Eumolpus  gazed  hard  on  the  face  of  Lydon ;  he  smiled ;  yet  the  smile 
was  followed  by  a  slight  and  scarce  audible  sigh  —  a  touch  of  compassionate 
eaoCion,  which  custom  conquered  the  moment  the  heart  acknowledged  it» 

And  now  both,  clad  in  complete  armour,  the  sword  drawn,  the  visor 
dosed,  the  two  last  combatants  of  the  arena  (ere  man,  al\eaA\^^«AT(saX.Ock»\. 
inth  beast)  stood  opposed  to  each  other, 

*  See  the  engraving  from  the  Criezen  at  Pompeii,  In  the  workL  otittia\c\Vf  "V>vJW^M?«i«^^^ 
aeUbnrjr  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  p.  811. 
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It  was  just  at  this  time  that  a  letter  was  delivered  to  the  pretor  by  OM 
of  the  attendants  of  the  arena;  he  removed  the  cincture — glanced  overil 
for  a  moment  —  his  countenance  betrayed  surprise  and  embarrassm^ 
He  re-read  the  letter,  and  then  muttering,  —  *'  Tush  1  it  is  impossible  I— 
the  man  must  be  drunk,  even  in  the  morning,  to  dream  of  such  iblliesP— 
threw  it  carelessly  aside,  and  gravely  settled  himself  once  more,  in  tl» 
attitude  of  attention  to  toe  sports. 

The  interest  of  the  public  was  wound  up  very  high.  Eumolpus  bad  at 
first  won  their  favour ;  but  the  gallantry  of  Lydon,  and  hia  welUtimed 
allusion  to  the  honour  of  the  Pompeian  lanista,  had  afterward  given  the 
latter  the  preference  in  their  eyes. 

"  Halloo,  old  fellow  !*'  said  Medon's  neighbour  to  hirrk  "  Your  sob  ii 
hardly  matched  ;  but,  never  fear,  the  editor  will  not  pem^it  him  to  be  slaio,— 
no,  nor  the  people  neither ;  he  has  behaved  too  bravely  for  that  •  Ha!  tbit 
was  a  home  thrusts  —  well  averted,  by  Pollux !  At  bun  a/a;ain,  Lydon !  — 
they  stop  to  breathe !    What  art  thou  muttering,  old  boy  ?" 

"Prayers  !*'  answered  Medon,  with  a  more  calm  and  hopeful  mientfaiB 
^e  had  yet  maintained. 

^'  **  Prayers !  —  trifles !  The  time  for  gods  to  cairy  a  man  away  in  a  eloai 
is  gone  now.  Ha,  Jupiter!  —  what  a  blow!  Thy  side — thy  side!— 
take  care  of  thy  side,  Lydon !" 

There  was  a  convulsive  tremor  throughout  the  assembly.  A  fierce  blot 
from  Eumolpus,  full  on  the  crest,  had  brought  Lydon  to  ma  knee. 

*'HabetP^ — he  has  it!''  cried  a  shrill  female  voice j  "he  haa  it!  — 
huzza!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  girl  who  had  anxiously  anticipated  the  sacrifict 
of  some  criminal  to  the  beasts. 

*|  Be  silent,  child  !"  said  the  wife  of  Pansa,  haughtily.  "  JVbn  ho^d  /— 
he  is  not  wounded !" 

"  1  wish  he  were,  if  only  to  spite  old  suriy  Medon,"  muttered  the  girl 

Meanwhile  L3Mion,  who  had  hitherto  defended  himself  with  great  skill 
and  valour,  began  to  give  way  before  the  vigorous  assaults  of  the  practised 
Roman ;  his  arm  grew  tired,  his  eye  dizzy,  he  breathed  hard  and  painfiillj* 
The  combatants  paused  again  for  breath. 

"  Younff  man,"  said  Eumolpus,  in  a  low  voice,  **  desist ;  I  will  wonnd 
thee  slightly — then  lower  thy  arms ;  thou  hast  propitiated  the  editor  and 
the  mob — thou  wilt  be  honourably  saved  !" 

"And  my  father  still  enslaved,"  groaned  Lydon  to  himself.  "Nol 
death  or  his  freedom." 

At  that  thought,  and  seeing  that,  his  stren^h  not  being  equal  to  thf 
endurance  of  the  Roman,  every  thing  dependea  on  a  sudden  and  despente 
effort,  he  threw  himself  fiercely  on  Eumolpus ;  the  Roman  warily  retreated— 
Lydon  thrust  again  —  Eumolpus  drew  himself  aside  —  the  sword  grazed 
his  cuirass — Lydon's  breast  was  exposed  — the  Roman  plunged  his  sword 
through  the  joints  of  the  armour,  not  meaning,  however,  to  inflict  a  deep 
wound  ;  Lydon,  weak  and  exhausted,  fell  forward — fell  right  on  the  point: 
it  passed  through  and  through,  even  to  the  back  I  Eumolpus  drew  forth 
his  blade;  Lydon  still  made  an  effort  to  regain  his  balance — his  sword 
left  his  grasp  —  he  struck  mechanically  at  the  gladiator  with  his  naked 
hand,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  arena.  With  one  accord  editor  and  assembly 
made  the  signal  of  mercy — the  officers  of  the  arena  approached  —  they 
took  oflT the  helmet  of  the  vanquished.  He  still  breathed  ^  his  ejes  rolled 
fiercelj^  on  his  foe ;  the  savageness  he  had  acquired  in  his  calling  glared 
from  his  gaze,  and  lowered  upon  the  brow  darkened  already  with  the  uiadef 
of  death ;  then,  with  a  convu\a\\e  g^toaxv,  W\\Vv  ^  V«iC  starts  he  lifted  his  eyes 
above.  They  rested  not  on  l\\e  ?ace  o^  \Jcve  efi:\\.w ,  wst  wi  ^iaa  -wx^xtv^Xsww* 
ofJtaB  relenting  judges.    He  wn  \3aem  xioX  •,  ^«^  ^«ft  ^^^'^N^wgis 
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'waa  desolate  and  bare :  one  pale  agonizing  face  alone  was  all  he  reco^jnUied; 
one  cry  of  a  broken  heart  was  all  that,  aroid  the  murmurs  and  tbt  ■faonti 
of  the  populace,  reached  his  ear.  The  ferocity  vanished  from  his  brow  | 
a  toft,  a  tender  expression  of  sanctifying  but  despairing  filial  love  plajW 
over  his  features  —  played — waned  —  darkened  !  His  face  suddenly  oe- 
came  locked  and  rigid,  resuming  its  former  fierceness.  'He  fell  rpon  th6 
earth. 

"liOok  to  him,"  said  the  edile,  "  he  has  done  his  duty !"  ^ 

The  officers  drajged  him  off  to  the  Spoliarium. 

"  A  true  type  ol^glory,  and  of  its  fate  !**  marmured  Arbaces  to  himself; 
and  his  eye,  Vlancing  round  the  amphitheatre,  betrayed  so  much  of  disdain 
and  scorn,  that  whoever  encountered  it  felt  his  breath  suddenly  arrested, 
and  his  emotions  frozen  into  one  sensation  of  abasement  and  of  awe. 

Again  rich  perfumes  were  wafted  around  the  theatre;  the  attendants 
vprinkled  fresh  sand  over  the  arena. 

"  Bring  forth  the  lion,  and  Glaucus  the  Athenian,"  said  the  editor. 

And  a  deep  and  breathless  hush  of  over- wrought  interest,  and  intense 
Yyet,  strange  to  say,  not  unpleasmg)  terror  lay,  hke  a  mighty  and  awful 
clieam,  over  the  assembly. 


CHAPTER  III.  ; 

SALLUST,   AND   NTDIA's   LETTER. 

Thrice  had  Sallust  wakened  from  his  morning  sleep,  and  thrice,  recoU 
lecting  that  his  friend  was  that  day  to  perish,  had  he  turned  himself  wiUi  a 
deep  sigh  once  more  to  court  oblivion.  His  sole  object  in  life  was  to  avoid 
pain ;  and  where  he  could  not  avoid  —  at  least  to  forget  it. 

At  length,  unable  any  longer  to  steep  his  consciousness  in  slumber,  ha 
taised  himself  from  his  incumbent  posture,  and  discovered  his  favourite 
^eedman  sitting  by  his  bedside  as  usual ;  for  Sallust,  who,  as  I  have  said, 
had  a  gentlemanlike  ,taste  for  the  polite  letters,  was  accustomed  to  be  read 
to  for  an  hour  or  so  previous  to  his  rising  in  the  morning. 

"No  books  to-day !  no  more  Tibullus !  no  more  Pindar  for  me!  Pin- 
dar! alas,  alas !  the  very  name  recalls  those  games  to  which  our  arena  is 
the  savage  successor.  Has  it  begun  —  the  amphitheatre?  are  its  rites 
commenced  ?" 

^Long  sincei,  O  Sallust  J  Did  you  not  hear  the  trumpets  and  the  tramp- 
Ungfeet?" 

'^  Ay,  ay ;  but,  the  gods  be  thanked,  I  was  drowsy,  and  had  only  to  turn 
round  to  fall  asleep  again."  ^ 

.  "  The  gladiators  must  have  been  long  in  the  ring." 

"  The  wretches  !  none  of  my  people  have  gone  to  the  spectacle  ?" 

"  Assuredly  not  j  your  orders  were  too  strict." 

"That  is  well  —  would  the  day  were  over  I  AVhat  is  that  letter  yonder 
00  the  table?" 

"  That !  O,  the  letter  brought  to  you  last  night  when  you  were  too  — 
too—" 

^  Drunk  to  read  it,  I  suppose.  No  matter  ,*  it  cannot  be  of  much  ijD»- 
portance." 

«*  Shall  I  open  it  for  you,  Sallust  ?" 

"  Do:  a^ny  thing  to  divert  my  thouo-hts.     Poor  G\aucMa  V^ 

The  freedman  removed  the  fdlet     "  What  I  Greek  1'^  aa\^  Vie  \  ^''  ^csa» 
teamed  ladjr,  I  suppose,"  He  glanced  over  the  letXer,  and  Vwa  ^iQMXv\soa5«» 
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exhibited  sudden  emotion  and  sarprise.  "  Good  gods !  noble  Sallust!  wliat 
hSiVe  we  done,  not  to  attend  to  this  before  ?    Hear  tike  read  !" 

**  *  Nydia  the  slave,  to  Sallust  the  friend  of  Glaucus  I  I  am  a  prisoner  in 
tbe  house  of  Arbaces.  Hasten  to  the  prestor  (  procure  my  release,  imd  we 
•hall  yet  save  Glaucus  from  the  lion !  There  is  another  prisoner  within 
these  walls  whose  wito^Hi  can  exonerate  the  Athenian  from  the  chai^ge 
Against  him ;  —  one  who  saw  the  crime — who  can  prove  the  criminal  in  t 
vulain  hitherto  unsuspected.  Fly !  hasten  I  quick  1  quick !  Brmg  with 
yon  armed  men,  lest  resistance  be  made ;  -^  and  a  cunning  ^nd  dexterous 
smith ;  for  the  dungeon  door  of  my  fellow-prisoner  is  thick  and  stroog. 
Oh  I  by  thy  right  hand,  and  thy  father's  ashes,  lose  not  a  moment  T" 

'*  Great  gods  !**  exclaimed  Sallust,  starting,  *'  and  this  da^  —  nay,  withm 
this  hour,  perhaps  he  dies.  What  is  to  be  done  7  I  will  instantly  to  tbe 
praetor." 

"  Nay ;  not  so.  The  prstor  (as  well  as  Pansa,  the  editor  himself)  is  the 
creature  of  the  mob ;  and  the  mob  will  not  hear  of  delay ;  they  will  not  be 
baulked  in  the  very  moment  of  expectation.  Besides,  Uie  publicity  of  tbu 
appeal  would  forewarn  the  cunning  E^ptian.  It  is  evident  that  be  has 
•ome  interest  in  these  concealments,  ^o ;  fortunately,  thy  slaves  are  in 
thy  house." 

"I  seize  thy  meaning,"  interrupted  Sallust;  '^arm  the  slaves  instantly. 
The  streets  are  empty.  We  will  ourselves  hasten  to  the  house  of  Aibaces, 
and  release  the  prisoners.  Ctuick!  quick!  What  ho!  Davus!  there! 
My  gown  and  sandals,  the  papyrus  and  a  reed.'"  I  will  write  to  the  pretor 
to  beseech  him  to  delay  the  sentence  of  Glaucus,  for  that,  within  an  hour, 
we  may  yet  prove  him  iimocent  — ^^So,  so ;  that  is  well.  — 'Hasten  with  this, 
Davus,  to  the  praBtor  at  the  amphitheatre.  See  it  given  to  his  own  hand. 
ISow,  then,  O  ye  gods,  whose  providence  Epicurus  denied,  befriemi  ne, 
and  I  will  call  Epicurus  a  liar !" 


CHAPTER  lY. 

THB   AMPHITHEATRE   ONCB  MORI. 

Glaucus  and  Olinthus  had  been  placed  together  in  that  gloomy  and  na^ 
low  cell  in  which  the  criminals  of  tne  arena  awaited  their  last  and  feaiiU 
"titeuggle,  Theb  eyes,  of  late  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  scanned  the  faces 
of  each  other  in  this  awful  hour,  and  by  that  dim  light,  the  paleness  which 
chased  away  the  natural  hues  from  either  cheek  assumed  a  yet  m<Mre  ashen 
and  ghastly  whiteness.  Yet  their  brows  were  erect  and  dauntless  —  their 
limbs  did  not  tremble — their  lips  were  compressed  and  rigid.  The  relifioa 
of  the  one,  the  pride  of  the  other,  the  conscious  innocence  of  both,  and,  it 
may  be,  the  support  derived  from  their  mutual  companionship,  elevated  the 
victim  into  the  hero. 

**  Hark !  hearest  thou  that  shout  ?  They  are  growling  over  thebr  humaa 
blood,"  said  Olinthus. 

^  I  hear ;  my  heart  grows  side;  but  the  gods  support  me." 

**  The  gods !  O  rash  young  man  I  in  t£s  hour  recognise  only  the  one 
God.  Have  I  not  tauj^ht  thee  in  the  dungison,  wept  for  thee,  prayed  for 
Ihee — in  my  zeal  and  in  my  agony,  have  I  not  thought  more  of  thy  salva- 
tion than  my  own  ?" 

*  Tbe  reed  (calamus)  was  used  for  ^T\l\ug  <k\  ^-^^ftw^  vxv^^^M^VxBAviL^^km  atUoa  f«     I 
writing  on  waxen  tablets,  braes  plaiea,  fcxu   liRMAta  mwt^  -^i^ttw^ uraptflaafcrn «». y^    ' 
ma — sometimes  .on  tablets. 
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'*rBncYe  ^rtend!** answered  GHaucus,  solemnly,  "I  haye  listened  to  tbee 
with  awe  with  wonder,  and  with  a  secret  tendency  towards  coniictioiL 
Bad  wv  lives  been  spared,  I  might  gradually  have  weaned  myself  from  the 
tenets  of  my  own  faith,  and  incHned  to  thine ;  hot  in  this  last  hour,  it  w^re 
a  craven  thmg  and  a  base,  to  jield  to  hasty  terror  what  should  be  only  the 
resalt  of  lengthened  meditation.  Were  I  to  embnce  thy  creed,  and  cast 
down  my  fathers'  gods,  should  I  not  be  bribed  by  thy  promise  of  heaven,  or 
awed  by  thy  threats  of  hell  ?  OHnthus,  nol  Think  we  of  each  other  with 
eiqaal  enarity — I  honouring  thy  sincerity — thou  pitying  my  blindness,  or 
my  obdurate  oonrage.  As  have  been  my  deeds, "Such  will  be  my  reward; 
and  the  Power  or  powers  above  will  not  judge  harshly  of  human  error,  when 
it  is  linked  with  honesty  of  purpose  and  truth  of  heart  Speak  we  no  more 
of  this;  Hush !  Dest  thou  hear  them  drag  yon  iiesvy  body  through  the 
passage?  such  as  that  day  will  be  ours  soon.^' 

**  O  Heaven !  O  Christ !  already  I  behold  ye !"  cried  the  fervent  Olinthus^ 
•Kftmg  up  his  hands;  "I  tremble  not — I  rejoice  that  the  prison-house  shall 
ibe  soon  broken  1" 

Glaucus  bowed  his  head  in  silence.  He  felt  the  distinction  between  hit 
ibrtitade  and  that  of  his  fellow-sufferer.  The  heathen  did  not  tremble,  but 
Ihe  Christian  exulted. 

The  door  swung  gratingly  hack— 'the  gleam  of  spears  shot  alongr  the  walla. 

"Glaucus  the  Ataenian,  thy -time  has  come,"flaid  a  loud  and  dear  voice  | 
"**  the  lion  awaits  thee." 

*'  I  am  ready,"  said  the  Athenian.  '' Brother -and  co^mate,  one  last  em* 
1>iBce !     Bless  me  —  and  farewell !" 

The  Christian  opened  his  arms  —  he  clasped  the  younf  heathen  to  hie 
breast-*^  he  kissed  his  forehead  and  cheek  —  he  sobbed  uoud  —  his  tears 
^wed  fast  and  hot  over  the  features  of  his  friend. 

'*  O  !  could  I  have  converted  thee,  I  had  not  wept  Oh,  that  I  mi^t  say 
to  thee,  *  We  two  shall  sup  this  night  in  paradise !'" 

•*  It  may  be  so  yet,"  answered  the  Greek,  with  a  tremulous  voice :  "  they 
whom  death  parted  not  may  meet  vet  beyond  the  grave.  On  the  earth,  oa 
the  beautiful,  the  beloved  earth,  farewell  for  everj  Worthy  officer,  I  am 
ready." 

Glaucus  tore  himself  away ;  and  wlien  he  «ame  forth  into  Ifie  air,  ita 
breath,  which,  though  sunless,  was  hot  and  arid,  smote  witheringly  upon 
him.  His'frame,  not  yet  restored  from  the  effects  of  the  deadly  draughty 
-fhrunk  and  trembled.    The  oflicers  supported  him. 

"  Courage !"  said  one ;  "  thou  art  young,  active,  well  knit  They  give 
lihee  a  weapon  ;  despair  not,  and  thou  mayst  yet  conquer." 

Glaucus  did  not  reply  j  but,  ashamed  of  his  infirmity,  he  made  a  despe- 
rate and  convulsive  effort,  and  regained  the  firmness  of  his  nerves.  Tney 
•anointed  his  body,  completely  naked,  save  by  a  dncture  rouxid  the  loinsp 
ffAaced  the  stilus  (vain  weapon !)  in  his  hand,  and  led  him  into  the  arena. 

And  now,  when  the  Greek  saw  the  eyes  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
aaads  upon  him,  he  no  longer  felt  that  he  was  mortal.  All  evidence  of  fear 
—  all  fear  itself —  was  gone.  A  red  and  haughty  flush-spread  over  the  pale- 
ness of  his  features — he  towered  alofl  to  the  full  of  his  glorious  stature.  la 
the  elastic  beauty  of  his  limbs  and  form  —  in  has  intent  but  unfrowntn^  brow 
— in  the  high  disdain,  and  in  the  indomitablesoul,  which  breathed  visibly— 
'«4iich  spake  audibly — from  his  attitude,  his  lip,  his  eye,  —  he  seemed  the 
<vefy  incarnation,  vivid  and  corporeal,  of  the  valour  of  his  'land^-:.of  the 
dhmiity  of  itErworship  —  at  once  a  hero  and  a  god  1 

The  murmuf  of  hatred  and  horror  at  his  crime  which  had  gt«eV.<eAi\sA^nr' 
trance  died  into  the-eiience  of  involuntary  admiration  and  a.Vv"8ML  toos^*^ 
isipnatt  respect  J  and,  with  a  auick  and  convulsive  b\^  l^aX  acwrc^  '^ 
mayeitbe  wliole  mass  of  life  aa  ifit  were  s>ne  body,  the  gaa»  oi  SJaai^^sto^ 
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tors  turned  from  the  Athenian  to  a  dark  uncouth  object  in  the  centre  of  tht 
•arena.    It  was  the  grated  den  of  the  lion ! 

"  By  Venus,  how  warm  it  is  !»>  said  Fuhda :  "  yet  there  is  no  sun.  WouM 
those  stupid  sailors  could  have  fastened  vp  that  ^aj>  in  the  awning." 

*'  Oh !  It  is  warm  indeed.  I  turn  sick  r—  I  faint  1"  said  the  wife  m  Panatj 
even  her  experienced  stoiasm  givmg  way  at  the  struggle  about  to  take  place. 

The  lion  had  been  kept  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  tbt 
animftl  had,  during  &e  whole  naming,  testified  a  singular  and  xestleas 
nmeasincss,  which  the  keeper  had  attribi«ted  to  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Yet 
its  bearine  seemed  rather  that  of  fear  than  of  rage ;  i^  roar  was  painful  and 
chstressed;  it  hung  its  head — snufied  the  air  through  the  bars — -then  lay 
down  —  started  a^ain  —  and  again  uttered  its  wild  and  ftir-resounding  criesi 
And  now,  in  its  den,  it  lay  utterly  dumb  and  mutoj,  with  distending  nostrils, 
forced  hard  against  the  grating,  and  distnrbmg,  with  a  heaving  breathy  ths 
sand  below  on  the  arena. 

The  editor's  lip  quivered  and  his  cheek  grew  pale ;  he  looked  ^aadoasij 
around  —  hesitated — delayed;  the  crowd  became  impatient.  Slowly  lie 
fiave  the  sign ;  the  keeper,  who  was  behind  the  den,  cautiously  ]«nio?ed 
uie  gratmg,  and  the  lion  leaped  forth  with  a  mighty  and  glad  roar  of  feieasSi 
The  keeper  hastily  retreated  through  the  crated  passage  leading  from  the 
arena,  and  lefl  the  lord  of  the  forest —  and  bis  prey. 

Glaucus  had  bent  his  limbs  so  as  to  give  himself  the  firmest  posture  at 
the  expected  rush  of  the  lion,  with  his  small  and  shining  weapon  raised  on 
high,  in  the  faint  hope  that  one  well-directed  thrust  (for  he  knew  that  he 
should  have  time  but  for  oiie)  might  penetrate  through  the  eye  to  the  braia 
of  his  grim  foe. 

But,  to  the  nnutterable  astonishment  of  all,  the  beast  seemed  not  evea 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  criminal  At  the  first  moment  of  its  release, 
it  halted  abruptly  in  the  arena,  raised  itself  half  on  end,  sntifBng  the  upward 
air  with  impatient  sighs ;  then  suddenly  it  sprang  forward,  but  not  on  the 
Athenian.  At  half-speed  it  circled  round  and  round  the  space,  turning  its 
vast  head  from  side  to  side  with  an  anxious  and  perturbed  gaze,  as  if  seekiog 
only  some  avenue  of  escape ;  once  or  twice  it  endeavoured  to  leap  up  tht 
parapet  that  divided  it  from  the  audience,  and  on  failing,  uttered  ramer  a 
oafiied  howl  than  its  deep- toned  and  kingly  roar.  It  evinced  no  sign  either 
of  wrath  or  hunger ;  its  tail  drooped  along  the  sand  instead  of  laahitie  its 
gaunt  sides ;  and  its  eye,  though  it  wandered  at  times  to  Glaucus,  rolled 
■again  listlessly  from  him.  At  length,  as  if  tired  of  attempting  to  escape,  it 
crept  with  a  moari  into  its  cage,  and  once  more  laid  itself  down  to  rest. 

The  first  surprise  of  the  assembly  at  the  apathy  of  the  lion  soon  grew 
converted  into  resentment  at  its  cowardice,  and  the  populace  already  merged 
their  pity  for  the  fate  of  Glaucus  into  angry  compassion  for  their  own  S^ 
appointment 

The  editor  called  to  the  keeper : 

"  How  is  this  ?  Take  the  goad,  prick  him  forth,  and  then  close  the  door 
of  the  den." 

As  the  keeper,  with  some  fear,  but  more  astonishment,  was  preparing  te 
obey,  a  loud  cry  was  heard  at  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  arena ;  tnere  was 
a  confusion,  a  bustle  — voices  of  remonstrance  suddenly  breaking  fiuth,  and 
suddenly  silenced  at  the  reply.  All  eyes  turned,  in  wonder  at  theinterruptioa, 
towards  the  quarter  of  the  disturbance ;  the  crowd  ^ave  way,  and  mddenly 
^allust  appeared  on  the  senatorial  benches,  his  hair  dishevelled  —  breath- 
less —  heated  —  half  exhausted.  He  cast  his  eyes  hastily  round  the  lingi 
'^'Remove  the  Athenian!"  he  cried;  "haste — he  is  innocent?  Aireit 
ArbsLcaa  the  Egyptian — hk  is  \be  mwrdecei  oi  k^^cx^  1" 

^^Art  thou  mao,  O  SaUustV*  said  \5[ie  ^T«\ot,xvBvxi%^^isi\aa«««6.\  "- 
nteana  this  laviiigP 
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*^  Remoye  the  Athenian !  — Gtuick,  or  his  blood  be  on  your  hesi^:  Piis- 
tor^  delay,  and  you  answer  with  your  own  life  to  the  emperor !  I  bnng  mth 
me  the  eye-witness  to  the  death  of  the  priest  Apiecides.  Room  there  I— 
stand  back ! —  eive  way!  People  of  Pompeii,  fix  every  eye  upon  Arbaces  — 
there  he  sits !  Room  there —  for  the  .priest  Caleous  I" 

Pale — haggard  —  fresh  from  the  jaws  of  faiwne  and  of  death — his  face 
^lUeii,  his  eyes  dull  as  a  vulture's,  bis  broad  frame  gaunt  as  a  skeleton, — 
Cslemif  was  supported  into  the  ver^  row  in  which  Arbaces  sat  His  re- 
leasers had  given  him  sparingly  of*^ food;  but  the  chief  sustenance  that 
nerved  his  feeble  limbs  was  revenge! 

**  The  priest  Galenas !—  Caienus  V  cried  the  mob.  "  Is  it  he  ?  No — it 
is  a  dead'man  t'* 

'^  h  M  the  priest  Calenus,*'  said  the  prstor,  gravely.  "  What  hast  thov 
to  say?'' 

' '  Arbaces  of  Bzypt  is  the  murderer  of  Apaecides,  the  priest  of  Isis ;  these 
ejee  saw  him  deal  the  blow.  It  is  from  the  dungeon  in  which  he  plunged 
we  —  it  is  from  the  darkness  and  horror  of  a  death  by  famine  —  that  the 
^ods  have  raised  me  to  proclaim  his  crime  4  Release  the  Athenian — he  is 
innocent!" 

'^  It  is  for  this,  th^n^  that  the  lion  spared  iiim  —  a  miracle !  a  miiacle  !** 
cried  Pansa. 

*' A  miracle !  a  miracle!'*  shouted  the  people;  "remove. the  Athenian-— 
Ahacei  io  the  lion  /" 

And  that  shout  echoed  from  hill  to  val6 — from  coa«t  to  sea — *'Jirbacet 
to  the  Hon^r' 

"  Officers,  remove  the  accused  Glaucus  —  remove,  but  ^uard  him  yet," 

id  the  pretor.    **  The  gods  lavish  their  wonders  upon  this  day." 

As  the  praetor  gave  the  word  of  release  there  was  a  cry  of  joiy  —  a  female 
v<Nce  —  a  child's  voice  — and  it  was  of  joyl  It  rang  throush  the  heart  of 
the  assembly  with  electric  force  —  it  was  touching,  it  was  holy — that  child's 
voice!  And  the  populace  echoed  it  back  with  a  sympathizing  gratulationt 

"  Silence !"  said  the  grave  prsetor — "  who  is  there?" 

"  The  blind  girl  —  Nydia,""  answered  Sallust ;  "  it  is  her  hand  that  has 
laised  Calenus  from  the  grave,  and  delivered  Glaucus  from  the  lion." 

**  Of  this  hereafter,"  said  the  praetor.  "  Calenus,  priest  of  Isis,  thou  ao- 
-cusest  Arbaces ef  the  murder  ef^ Apaecides?" 

« I  do  J" 

"  Thou  didst  behold  the  deed  ?' 

"  Praetor — with  these  eyes  —  " 

"  Elnough  at  present  —  the  details  mu^  be  reserved  for  .more  suiting 
time  and  jdace.  Arbaces  of  Egypt,  thou  hearest  the  charge  against  thee  -<^ 
thou  hast  not  yet  spoken  —  what  hast  thou  to  say  ?" 

The  gaze  of  the  crowd  had  been  long  riveted  on  Arbaces.  But  not  untit 
the  contusion  which  he  had  betrayed  at  the  first  charge  of  Sdlust  and  the 
entrance  of  Calenus  had  subsided .  —  At  the  shout,  "  Arbaces  to  the  lion !" 
he  had  indeed  trembled,  and  the  dark  bronze  of  his  cheek  had  taken  a  paler 
liue.  But  he  had  now  recovered  his  haughtiness  and  self-control.  Proudly 
liQ  returned  the  angry  glare  of  the  countless  e^es  around  him ;  and  replying 
now  to  the  question  oT  the  praetor,  he  said,  in  that  accent,  so  peculiarly 
tranquil  and  commanding,  which  characterized  his  tones, 

"  Praetor,  this  charge  is  so  mad  that  it  scarcely  deserves  reply.  My  first 
nceuser  is  the  noble  Sallust  —  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Crlaucus !  my 
-second  is  a  priest — I  revere  his  gsurb  and  calling —  but,  people  of  PompeiiS 
70  know  somewhat  of  the  character  of  Calenus — he  is  gnpingand  4pld>- 
thirsty  to  a  proverb  — the  witnesa  of  such  men  la  to  be  Ymmh^VX  ^t«X^*-- 
H  mm  innocent !" 
^^SaUaMtf^-Baid^emag^tnte,,  «  where  ibund  jou  CakffUttT* 
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**  In  the  dungeons  of  Arbaces." 

"  Egyptian/*  fiaid  the  pnetor,  frowning,  ^  tbou  didst,  then,  dare  to  im- 
prison a  priest  of  the  gods  —  and  wherefore?" 

**  Hear  me,"  answered  Arbaces,  rising  calmly,  but  with  agitation  visible 
in  his  face :  "  This  man  came  to  threaten  that  he  would  make  against  me 
the  charge  he  has  now  made,  unless  I  would  purchase  his  silence  with  half 
my  fortune  —  I  remonstrated  —  in  vain.  —  Peace,  there  —  let  not  the  prieaC 
interrupt  me !  —  Noble  praetor  —  and  ye,  O  people  1  —  I  was  a  stranger  in 
the  land— ^I  knew  myself  innocent  of  crime  —  but  the  witness  of  a  priest 
against  me  might  yet  destroy  me.  In  my  perplexity  I  decoyed  him  to  the 
cell  whence  he  has  been  released,  on  pretence  tfiat  it  w^a  thec^ftei-hooae  of 
my  gold.  I  resolved  to  detain  him  tliere  until  the  fate  of  the  true  criminal 
was  8ealed,iLnd  his  threats  could  avail  no  longer.  But  I  meant  no  worse^I 
may  have  erred  —  but  who  among  ye  will  not  acknowledge  the  equity  of 
self-preservation?  Were  I  guilty,  why  was  the  witness  of  this  priest  silent 
at  the  trial  ? —  then  I  had  sot  detained  nor  concealed  him.  Why  did  be  nol 
proclaim  my  guilt  when  I  proclaimed  that  of  Glaucus  ?  Preetor,  this  needs 
•an  answer.  For  the  rest,  I  throw  myself  on  your  laws.  I  demand  thdc 
protection.  Remove  hence  the  accused  and  the  accuser.  I  will  willingly 
meet,  and  cheerfully  «bide  by,  the  decision  of  the  legitimate  tiibunalt  Tois 
is  no  place  for  farther  parley." 

"  He  save  right,"  said  the  praetor.    "  Ho  *  guards  —  remove  Arbaces— 

Card  Calenus!     Sallust,  we  hold  you  responsible  for  your  accusation, 
t  the  sports  be  resumed." 

"  What !"  cried  Calenus,  turning  round  to  the  people,  *'  shall  Isis  be 
thus  contemned?  Shall  the  blood  of  Apaecides  yetcnrfdr  vengeance? 
Shall  justice  be  delayed  -now,  that  it  may  be  frustrated  hereafter  7  Shatt 
the  lion  be  cheated  of  his  lawful  prey  ?  A  god  —  a  god  1  —  I  feel  the  god 
rush  to  my  lips  1     To  the  ^xm  —  to  the  lion  with  Arbaces  /* 

His  exhausted  frame  could  support  no  longer  the  ferocious  malice  of  the 
■priest ;  he  sank  on  the  ground  in  strong  convulsions  —  the  foam  gadiered 
to  his  mouth  —  he  was  as  a  man,  indeed,  whom  a  supernaturid  power  had 
entered !    The  people  saw  and  f^uddered. 

'*Itis  a  god  that  inspires  the  holy  man  —  to  the  lion  toWi  the  Egfp^ 
dan  /" 

With  that  cry  up  sprang  —  on  moved — thousands  upon  thousands! 
"They  rushed  from  the  heights  —  they  poured  down  in  the  direction  of  the 
Egyptian.    In  vain  did  the  ^ile  >command  —  in  vain  did  the  praetor  lift 
^his  voice  and  proclaim  the  law.    The  people  had  been  already  rendered 
savage  by  the  exhibition  of  blood — they  thirsted  for  more — their  super- 
stition was  aided  by  their  ferocity.    Aroused  —  mflamed  by  the  spectacle 
of  their  victims,  they  forgot  the  authority  of  their  rulers.    It  was  one  of 
those  dread  popular  convulsions  common  to  crowds  wholly  ignorant,  half 
free,  and  half  servile :  and  which  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Roman 
provinces  so  frequently  exhibited.    Toe  power  of  the  praetor  was  as  a  reed 
beneath  the  whirlwind ;  still,  at  Ins  word,  the  guards  had  drawn  themselves 
along  tlie  lower  benches,  on  which  the  upper  classes  sat  separate  from  the 
vulgar.    They  made  but  a  feeble  "barrier—  the  waves  of  the  human  sea 
halted  for  a  moment,  to  enable  Arbaces  to  comit  the  exact  moment  of  his 
doom !  In  despair,  and  in  a  terror  which  beat  down  even  pride,  he  glanced 
tiis  eyes  over  the  rolling  and  rushmg  crowd — when,  nght  above  them, 
through  the  wide  chasm  which  had  been  left  in  the  velaria,  he  beheld  a 
strange  and  awful  apparition —  he  beheld —  and  his  craft  restored  his 
•courage  I 
He  stretched  his  hand  onV\\^\i*,  ovetYsA^  \cf5<73  \sws7r  and  royal  features 
ibere  came  an  expression  of  unuUeiaXAe  ^oYenwCvV^  wA  cxsovtsv^xA. 
'^'JSeholdi'*  he«houled»  w'WXi  a  ^o\ce  o^  ttoa.^«t>^>Hidsi^fia^'A^^is»*. 
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t'he  crowd  J  '*  behold  how  tlie  ^ods  protect  the  guiltless !  The  firee  of  the 
avenging  Orcus  burst  forth  against  the  false  witness  of  my  accusers !"     ^ 

The  eyes  of  the  crowd  followed  the  gesture  of  the  Egyptian,  and  beheld 
with  inefiable  dismay  a  vast  vapour  shooting  from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius 
in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  pine- tree ;  the  trunks  blackaess ;  — the  branches, 
&re  J  that  shifted  and  wavered  in  itslraes  with  every  aioment,  now  fiercely 
laminoufl,  now  of  a  dull  and  dying  red,  that  again  blazed  terrifically  forth 
with  intolerable  ^arel 

There  was  a  diijiid,  heart-sunken  sil^ice  —  tfirough  which  there  suddenly 
broke  the  roar  of  the  lion,  which,  from  within  the  building,  was  echoed 
back  by  the  sharper  and  fiercer  yells  of  its  fellow-breast  Dread  seers  were 
they  of  &e  |>urthen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  wdd  prepiiets  of  the  wrath  to 
come! 

Then  there  rose  on  hish  the  miversal  shrieks  of  women ;  the  men  stared 
at  each  other,  but  were  dumb.  At  that  moment  they  felt  the  earth  shake 
beneath  their  feet ;  the  wa\U  of  the  theatre  trembled ;  and  beyond,  in  the 
distance,  they  heard  the  crash  ef  falling  roofe.;  an  instant  more,  a!nd  the 
moootain  cloud  seemed  to  roll  towards  uem,  dark  and  rapid,  like  a  torrent ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  cast  forth  fr«m  its  bosom  a  skewer  ot  ashes,  mixed  with 
vast  fragments  of  burning  stone !  Over  the  crashing  vines,  —  over  the  de«o> 
late  streets,  —  over  the  amphitheatre  itself,  —  far  and  wide,  —  with  many 
a  mighty  splaash  in  the  agitated  sea, —  fell  that  awful  shower !  • 

No  longer  thought  the  crowd  of  justice  or  of  Arbaoes ;  safetjr  for  them- 
selves was  their  sole  thought  Each  turned  to  fly  —  each  dashing,  press- 
ing, crushing  against  the  other.  Trampling  recklessly  over  the  lallen,  — 
i^nud  groans,  and  oaths,  and  prayers,  and  sudd^si  shrieks,  the  enormous 
erowd  vomited  itself  forth  through  the  namerous  passages.  Whither 
^ould  they  fly  ?  Some,  anticipating  a  second  earthquake,  hastened  to 
Iheir  homes  to  load  themselves  with  their  more  costly  goods,  and  escape 
wfcdle  it  was  yet  time^  others,  dreading  the  shoi^ers  ^  ashes  thai  90W  fell 
fast,  torrent  upon  torrent,  oyer  the  streets,  rushed  tmder  the  rools  of  tbs 
nearest  houses,  or  temples,  or  sheds —  shciter  of  any  kind  —  for  protection 
from  the  terrors  of  the.  open  air.  But  darker,  and  larger,  and  mightier 
spiead  the  cloud  above  tnem.  It  was  a  sudden  and  more,  ghastly  night 
rushing  upon  the  realm  of  noon  i 


CHAPTER  V- 

THB   CEi.L  OP   THE   PRISONER  AND   THE   PEN  OF   THE  DEAD  —  eRIBP 

UNCONSCIOUS   OF  HORROR. 

Stunned  by  his  reprieve,  doubting  that  he  was  awake,  Glaucus  had 
been  led  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  arena  mto  a  small  cell  within  the  walls  of 
the  theatre.  They  threw  a  loose  robe  «ver  his  form,  and  crowded  round 
in  congratulation  and  wonder.  There  was  an  impatient  and  fretful  cry 
without  the  cell ;  the  throng  gave  way,  and  the  blind  girl,  led  by  some 
gentler  hand,  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  G-Iaucus. 

"  It  is  I  who  have  saved  thee,"  she  sobbed  j  "  now  let  me  die !" 

"  Nydia,  my  child  !  —  my  preserver  1" 

**  Oh,  let  me  feel  thy  touch  —  thy  breath !    Yes,  jres,  thou  livest!    We 
are  not  too  late!    That  dread  door,  —  methought  it  would  never  yield  I 
and  Calenus  —  Oh,  his  voice  was  as  the  dying  wind  amono;  tombs*. — ba 
hid  to  wait,  — gods  J  it  seemed  hours,  ere  food  and  wmft  le^Xotei^  \o  Vas*. 
something  of  Btrength  ;  6ut  thou  livest !  thou  Uveal  ^tXV  wi'^\ — l\«a% 
fuured  tboe  l^ 
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This  aflfecting  scene  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  event  juSt  described. 

**  The  mountain !  the  earthquake  !*'  resounded  from  side  to  mde.  The 
officers  fled  with  the  rest ;  they  left  Glaucus  and  Nydia  to  save  themseWes 
as  they  might. 

As  the  sense  of  the  dangers  around  them  flashed  on  the  Athenian,  his 

fenerous  heart  recurred  to  Olinthus.  He,  too,  was  reprieved  from  the  t^ 
y  the  hand  of  the  gods ;  should  he  be  iefl  to  a  no  less  fiital  death  m  the 
neighbouring  cell  ?  Taking  Nydia  by  the  hand,  Glaucus  hurried  across 
the  passages ;  he  gained  the  den  of  the  Christian.  He  found  Ofinthos 
kneeling,  and  in  prayer. 

"Arise!  arise!  my  friend,"  he  cried.  **Save  thyself,  and  fly!  See! 
Nature  is  thy  dread  deliverer !"  He  led  forth  the  bewiMered  Cbiistiui, 
and  pointed  to  the  cloud  which  advanced  darker  and  darker,  disgorging 
fortli  showers  of  ashes  and  pumice-stones ;  and  bade  him  hearken  ^  the 
cries  and  trampling  rush  of  the  scattered  crowd. 

^This  is  the  hand  of  God  —  God  be  praised!"  said  Olinthus,  devoutly. 

"  Fly !  seek  thy  brethren !    Concert  with  them  thy  escape.    Farewell!" 

Olinthus  did  not  answer,  neither  did  he  mark  the  retreating  form  of  lus 
friend.  High  thoughts  and  solemn  absorbed  his  soul :  and  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  heart, lie  exulted  in  the  mercy  of  God  rather  than  tremUed  tt 
the  evidence  of  His  power. 

At  length  he  roused  himself,  and  hurried  on,  he  scarce  knew  whither. 

The  open  doors  of  a  dark  desolate  cell  suddenly  appeared  on  his  path; 
through  the  gloom  within  there  flared  and  flickered  a  single  lamp :  and  by 
its  li^t  he  saw  three  grim  and  naked  forms  stretched  on  uie  earth  m  death. 
His  feet  were  suddenly  arrested :  for  amid  the  terrors  of  that  drear  reees 
—  the  Spoliarium  of  the  arena,  —  he  heard  a  low  voice  calling  on  the  name 
of  Christ! 

He  could  not  resist  lingering  at  that  appeal  i  he  entered  the  den,  and 
his  feet  were  dabbled  in  the  slow  streams  of  blood  that  gushed  firom  the 
corpses  over  the  sand. 

"  Who,**  said  the  Nazarene,  "  calls  upon  the  Son  of  God  ?" 

'No  answer  carae  forth ;  and,  turning  round,  Olinthus  beheld,  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp,'  an  old  gray-headed  man  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  sop- 
parting  in  his  lap  the  hea(f  of  one  lately  dead.  The  features  of  the  dead 
man  were  finnly  and  rigidly  locked  in  the  last  sleep ;  but  over  the  lip  there 
played  a  fierce  smile —  not  the  Christian's  smile  of  hope,  —  but  the  dark 
sneer  of  hatred  and  defiance.  Yet  on  the  face  still  lingered  the  beautiful 
roundness  of  early  youth.  The  hair  curled  thick  and  glossy  over  the  on- 
wrinkled  brow ;  and  the  down  of  manhood  but  slightly  shaded  the  marble 
of  the  hueless,  yet  iron  cheek.  And  over  this  face  bent  one  of  such  unut- 
terable sadness — of  such  yearning  tenderness  —  of  such  fond  and  such 
deep  despair !  The  tears  of  the  old  man  fell  fast  and  hot,  but  he  did  Dot 
feel  them ;  and  when  his  lips  moved,  and  he  mechanically  uttered  the 
prayer  of  his  benign  and  hopeful  faith,  neither  his  heart  nor  his  sense  re- 
sponded to  the  words  :  it  was  but  the  involuntary  emotion  that  broke  from 
the  lethargy  of  his  mind.  His  boy  was  dead,  and  had  died  for  him !  —  and 
the  old  man's  heart  was  broken  1 

"Medon!"  said  Olinthus,  pityingly,  <* arise,  and  fly!  God  is  forth 
upon  the  wings  of  the  elements! — the  New  Gomorrah  is  doomed!  — 
fly,  ere  the  fires  consume  thee !" 

"He  was  ever  so  full  of  life  !  — he  cannot  be  dead  !  Come  hither!  — 
place  your  hand  on  his  heart  !  —  sure  it  beats  yet !" 

"  Brother,  the  soul  has  fled  !  —  we  will  remember  it  in  our  prayers !  Thou 
canst  pot  restore  the  dumb  cVa^s  \    Come,  coTftfc\  — "S^^xV^V  yiVdle  I  speek, 
yon  crsLsbing  walls !  -—  hark  \  you  agomiAx^^  civ^aX   '^^A.  ^  \sx<(»sk&Tx\  \^  >* 
oelostj  —  coxae  J" 
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^  '*  1  bear  nothiof  P'  said  Medon,  shaking  his  gray  hair.   "  The  poor  boy, 
his  love  murderea  him !" 

**  Come,  come !  —  for^ve  this  friendly  force." 

*<What!  Who  would  sever  the  father  from  the  son?"  and  Medon 
clasped  the  body  tightly  in  his  embrace  •»  and  covered  it  with  passionate 
kisses.  "  GK) !"  said  he,  hfbng  up  his  face  for  one  moment.  "Go !  —  we 
must  be  alone !" 

'*  Alas !"  mid  the  compassionate  Nazarene, — "  Death  hath  severed  ye 
thready!*' 

The  old  man  smiled  very  calmlv.  "No,  no,  no!"  be  muttered,  his 
voice  growing  lower  with  each  word,  —  '^  Death  has  been  more  kind  !** 

Wiui  that,  his  head  drooped  on  his  son's  breast-^ his  arms  relaxed  their 
grasp.  Olinthus  caught  him  by  th#hand  -^  the  pulse  had  ceased  to  beat ! 
The  last  words  of  the  father  were  the  words  ot  truth,—- Deotii  had  been 
more  kind! 

Meanwhile,  Glaucus  and  Nydia  were  pacing  swift  up  the  perilous  and 
fearful  streets.  The  Athenian  had  learped  from  his  preserver  that  lone 
was  yet  in  the  house  of  Arbaces.  Thither  he  fled,  to  release  — to  save 
her !  The  few  slaves  that  the  Egyptian  had  left  at  his  mansion  when  he 
wpaired  in  long  procession  t«  the  amphitlieatre,  had  been  able  to  offer  no 
resistance  to  the  armed  band  of  Sallust ;  and  when  afterward  the  volcano 
broke  forth,  they  had  huddled  together,  stunned  and  frightened,  in  the  in- 
most recesses  of'^the  house.  Even  the  tall  Ethiopian  bad  forsaken  his  post 
at  the  door ;  and  Glaucus  (who  left  Nydia  without — the  poor  Nydia,  iea* 
lous  once  more,  even  in  such  an  hour !)  passed  on  through  the  vast  hall 
without  meeting  one  from  whom  to  learn  the  chamber  of  lone.  Even  as 
he  passed,  however,  the  darkness  that  covered  the  heavens  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  guide  his  steps.  The  flower* 
wreathed  columns  seemed  to  reel  and  tremble ;  and  with  every  instant 
he  heard  the  ashes  fall  cranchinply  into  the  roofless  peristyle.  Breathless 
he  paced  along,  shouting  out  a£)ud  the  name  of  lone ;  and  at  length  he 
heard,  at  the  end  of  a  gallery,  a  voice  —  her  voice,  in  wondering  reply  I 
To  rush  forward  —  to  shatter  the  door — to  seise  lone  in  his  arms  —  to 
hurry  from  the  mansion  —  seemed  to  him  the  work  of  an  instant !  Scarce 
had  be  gained  the  spot  where  Nydia  was,  when  he  heard  steps  advancing 
towards  the  house,  and  recognised  the  voice  of  Arbaces,  —  who  had  re* 
turned  to  seek  his  wealth  and  lone,  ere  he  fled  from  the  doomed  Pompeii. 
Bat  so  dense  was  already  the  reeking  atmosphere,  that  the  Toes  saw  not 
each  other,  though  so  near  —  save  that,  din^y  ui  the  ^loom,  Glaucus  caught 
the  moving  outline  of  the  snowy  robes  of  the  Egyptian. 

They  jiastened  onward  —  those  three !  Alas !  —  whither  ?  They  now 
saw  not  a  step  before  them — tli^J>lackness  became  utter.  They  were 
encompassed  with  doubt  and  horr^'^— and  the  death  he  had  escaped  seemed 
to  Glaucus  only  to  have  changed  lis  form  and  augpiented  its  victims. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CALCNUS  AND  BURBO  —  DIOMED  AND   CLODIUS — 'THE  GIRL   OF   THE 

AMPHITHEATRE   AND  J1TLIA. 

The  sudden  catastrophe  which  had,  as  it  were,  riven  the  very  bond&<^^^^ 
ciety,  and  left  prisoner  and  jailer  alike  free,  had  soon  nd  C5«\eTv\y&  o*^  >^q 
gouda,  to  whose  care  theprmtor  had  consigned  turn.     And  'wViciv  ^^  d^ift.- 
BOB  and  the  crowd  separated  the  priest  from  his  alteudaxiXB^Yie  >Q3Mifc«aR^% 
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with  trembling  steps,  towards  the  temple  of  his  goddess.  Asfaecml  Igti 
along,  and  ere  the  darkness  was  complete,  he  felt  himself  soddenly  eaopl  jiib 
by  the  robe,  and  a  voice  muttered  in  his  ear,  — 

**  Hist !  —  Calenus  I  —  an  awful  hour  t" 

"  Ay !  by  my  father's  head  I  Who  art  thou  ? —  thy  hce  is  dim,  and  % 
Toice  is  strange  I" 

«* Not  know  thy  Borbo ?  —  fy  I' 

''  Gods  !~how  the  darkness  gathers  I  Ho,  ho ! — ^by  yon  terrific  moanttiBi 
what  sudden  blazes  of  lightnin/^  !*  How  they  dart  and  quiver  t  Hadv 
is  loosed  on  earth  f"  ' 

''  Tush  !  —  thou  believest  not  these  things,  Calenus  !  Now  is  the  time 
to  make  our  fortunes  !*'  ^ 

"Har»  • 

** Listen !  —  thy  temple  is  full  of  gM  and  precious  mummeries! "let 
tts  load  ourselves  with  them,  and  then  hasten  to  the  sea  and  embark !  None 
will  ever  ask  an  account  of  the  doings  of  this  day !" 

**  Burbo,  thou  art  right  f  Hush !  —  and  follow  me  into  the  templei 
Who  cares  now  —  who  sees  now — «rhether  thou  art  piieet  or  not  7  Fol- 
low —  and  we  will  tfbare  ?" 

In  the  precincts  of  the  temple  were  many  priests  gathered  romid  ibfr 
altars,  praying,  weeping,  ^veiling  in  the  dust.  Impostors  in  safety,  they 
were  not  the  less  superstitious  ui  danger !  Calenus  passed  them,  and  entered 
tiie  chamber  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  south  side  of  the  codrt.  Bini>o  followed 
Idm — the  priest  struck  a  light.  Wine  and  viands  strewed  the  table — tbs- 
remains  of  a  sacrificial  feast 

*'  A  man  who  has  hungered  forty-eight  hours,"  mntteried  Calenus,  ^'bas 

E petite  even  in  such  a  time.**  He  seized  on  the  food,  and  devoured  it 
ij.  Nothing  could,  perhaps,  be  more  unnaturally  horrid  than  the  selfieb 
ess  of  these  villains ;  ibr  there  is  nothing  more  loathsome  than  the 
valour  of  avarice  t  Plunder  and  sacrilege  while  the  pillars  of  the  world 
tottered  to  and  fro  t  What  an  increase  to  the  terrors  of  nature  can  be  made 
by  the  vices  of  man  t . 

**  Wilt  thou  never  have  done?"  said  Burbo,  impatiently  ;  "thy  fiiee  pur- 
ples, and  thine  eyes  sttfrt  already.'' 

"  It  is  not  every  day  one  has  such  a  right  to  be  hungry.  O  Jupiter  t  what 
sound  is  that?  — the  hissing  of  fiery  water  I  What  \  —  does  the  cloud  give 
rain  as  well  as  fiame!  Ha —  what !  shrieks  ?  And,  Burbo,  how  silent  all 
is  now !    Look  forth." 

Amid  the  other  horrors,  the  miffhty  mountain  now  cast  up  columns  of 
boilin;^  water.  Blent  and  kneadeo  with  the  half-burning  ashes,  the  streame 
fell  like  seething  mud  over  the  streets  in  frequent  intervals.  And  folI» 
where  the  priests  of  Isis  had  now  cowered  around  the  altars,  on  which  they 
had  vainly  sought  to  kindle  fires  and  pour  incense,  one  of  these  deadly  to^ 
rents,  mingled  with  immense  fragments  of  scoria,  had  poured  its  rage.  Over 
the  bended  forms  of  the  priests  it  dashed :  that  cry  had  been  of  death — 
that  silence  had  been  of  eternity.  The  ashes  —  the  pitchy  stream  —  sprin- 
kled the  altars,  covered  the  pavement,  and  half  concealed  the  qaivering 
corpses  of  the  priests  I 

"  They  are  dead,"  said  Burbo,  terrified,  for  the  first  time,  and  hurrying 
back  into  the  cell ;  '*  I  thought  not  the  danger  was  so  near  and  &tal." 

The  two  wretches  stood  staring  at  each  other  —  you  might  have  heard 
their  hearts  beat  I  Calenus,  the  less  bold  by  nature,  but  the  more  gripiog> 
recovered  first. 

"  We  must  do  our  task  and  away !"  he  said,  in  a  low  whisper,  fii^tened 

*V  olcaDic  lightnings.  These  pb«T\omeiv&  'wet^  e«pec\«\\i  ^«  Ocas^kmstv^^vs^v^ Vmc- 
nbsejaeat  et  iption  of  1T79,  aad  their  ©videiiCfeia  NVwW^Nja.^i»\s^«ft».*  ^i»xr«-  *^ 
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It  \m  own  Toice.  He  stopped  at  the  threshold,  paused,  crossed  over  the 
heated  floor  and  his  dead  brethren  to  the  sacred  chapel,  and  called  to  Burbo 
to  follow.    Bat  the  gladiator  quaked  and  drew  back. 

"  So  much  the  better,'*  thought  Galenas ;  *'  the  more  will  be  my  bootj." 

Htstil;^  he  loadet^  himself  with  the  more  portable  treasures  of  the  temple ; 

•nd  thinking  no  more  of  his  comrade,  hurried  from  the  sacred  place.    A 

sudden  flash  of  lightning  from  the  mount  showed  Burbo,  who  etood  mo- 

tioaless  at  the  threshold,  the  flying  and  laden  form  of  the  priest    He  took 

heart — ^he  stepped  forth  to  join  him,  when  a  tremendous  shower  of  ashes  fell 

right  before  nis  feet.    The  gladiator  shrank  back  once  more.    Darkness 

dosed  him  in.    But  the  shower  continued  fast —  fast ;  its  heaps  roee  higb 

ind  8a6fbcatingly — deathly  rapours  steamed  from  them.     The  wretidi 

gasped  for  breath  —  he  sought  in  despair  again  to  fly — the  ashes  had 

blocked  up  the  threshold  —  he  shrieked  as  his  feet  shrank  from  the  boiling 

fluid.    How  could  he  escape  ?  —  he  could  not  climb  to  the  open  space  *^ 

Bay,  were  he  able,  he  could  not  brave  its  horrors.     It  were  best  to  remain 

in  the  cell,  protected,  at  least,  from  the  fatal  air.     He  sat  down,  and 

clenched  his  teeth.    By  degrees  the  atmosphere  from  withoat— stifling  and 

venomous  —  crept  into  the  chamber.    He  could  endure  it  no  lon^r.    HM 

eves,  glaring  round,  rested  on  a  sacrificial  axe  which  some  priest  had  left  in 

toe  chamber ;  he  seized  it    With  the  desperate  strength  of  his  gigantie 

inn,  he  attempted  to  hew  his  way  through  the  walls. 

Meanwhile,  the  streets  were  already  thinned ;  the  crowd  had  hastened 
to  disperse  itself  under  shelter  —  the  ashes  began  to  fill  up  the  lower  parii 
)f  the  town ;  but,  here  and  there,  you  heard  the  steps  of  fugitives  cranching 
Jiem  warily,  or  saw  their  pale  and  haggard  faces  by  the  blue  glare  of  the 
ightning,  or  the  more  unsteady  glare  of  torches,  by  which  they  endeavoured 
o  steer  their  steps.  But  ever  and  anon  the  boiling  water,  the  stragglinilf 
ishes,  or  mysterious  and  gusty  winds  rising  and  dying  in  a  breath,  extin- 
^shed  these  wandering  lights,  and,  with  them,  the  last  living  hope  of  those 
who  bore  them. 

In  the  street  that  leads  to  the  gate  of  Herculaneum,  Clodius  now  bent  hii 
)erplexed  and  doubtful  wajr.  "  If  I  can  gain  the  open  country,"  thought  he« 
'doubtless  there  will  be  various  vehicles  beyond  the  gate,  ana  Herculaneum 

8  not  far  distant.  Thank  Mercury !  I  have  little  to  lose,  and  that  little  ii( 
ibout  me !" 

"Hollo !  — help  there — help!"  cried  a  querulous  and  frightened  voice. 
*I  have  fallen  down  —  my  torch  is  gone  out — my  slaves  have  deserted  roe: 

am  Diomed  —  the  rich  Diomed,  —  ten  thousand  sesterces  to  him  who 
)elp8  me !" 

At  the  same  moment  Clodius  felt  himself  caught  by  the  feet  "  HI  fortune 

9  thee,  —  let  me  go,  fool !"  said  the  gambler." 
"  Oh,  help  me  up  — give  me  thy  hand !" 
"There  — rise!" 

"  Is  this  Clodius?    I  know  thy  voice  !     Whither  fliest  thou ?" 

**  Towards  Herculaneum." 

"Blessed  be  the  gods!  our  way  is  the  same,  th^n,  as  far  as  the  gate* 
Vhy  not  take  refucje  in  my  villa  ?  Thou  knowest  the  long  range  of  ^ubter- 
mean  cellars  beneath  the  basement,  —  that  shelter,  what  shower  can  pe- 
netrate ?" 

"  You  speak  well,"  said  Clodius,  musingly:  "and  by  storing  the  cellar 
rith  food,  we  can  remain  there  even  some  days,  should  these  wondrous 
terms  endure  so  long." 

•*  O,  blessed  be  he  who  invented  gates  to  a  city  I"  cried  Diomed.  "  See !  •— 
bey  have  placed  a  li^ht  within  yon  arch ;  by  that  \el  via  ^^«  w«  «Xc^)* 

The  air  was  now  atill  for  a  few  minutes — the  lamp  frotaXYve  ^^\.e  %\.x^«Wj»' 
fout  far  and  clear :  the  fa^tiveti  hurri^  on — they  gained  \3Qft  gkXA  — ^^^ 
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by  the  Roman  sentry;  the  lightning  flash^  over  his  livid  face 
polished  helmet ;  but  his  .}  >  ioi 'matures  were  composed  even  in  their  awe 
He  remained  erect  and  .  -'"oless  at  his  post.  That  boor  itself  had 
mnimated  the  machine  of  um  ruthless  majesty  of  Rome  into  the  reasoi 
mod  aelf-actine  man !  There  he  stood  amid  the  crashing  elements.  He 
Hot  received  the  permission  to  desert  his  station  and  escape  I**" 

Diomed  and  his  companion  hurried  on, — when,  suddenly,  a  female  imf 
wsbed  athwart  their  way.  It  was  the  ^  whose  ominous  voice  had  bsMr 
nised  so  often  and  so  gladly  in  anticipation  of  "  the  merry  show!"  r 

' '  Oh,  Diomed  1  *'  she  cried,  "  shelter !  shelter !  See**  —  ))ointinff  td  an  iii> 
Ikiit  clasped  to  her  breast — ^see  this  little  one  I  it  is  mine!  the  cfaiUoT 
tfhame !  I  have  never  owned  it  tiU  this  hour !  But  now  I  remember  I  Ml 
a  mother !  I  have  plucked  it  from  the  cradle  of  its  nurse ;  she  had  fleil 
Who  could  think  of  the  babe  in  such  a  time  but  she  who  bore  it  I  Save  ill 
Mveit!" 

"  Curses  on  thy  shrill  vcHce !  Away,  harlot ! "  muttered  Clodius,  betwMI 
him  Boaad  teeth. 

''riay,  girl,"  said  the  more  humane  Diomed ;  "  follow  if  thou  wilt.  TUi 
WMT  — this  way — to  the  vaults !" 

■They  hurried  on — they  arrived  at  the  house  of  Diomed  — they  lauglai 
•loud  as  they  crossed  the  threshold,  for  they  deemed  the  danger  over. 

Diomed  ordered  his  slaves  to  carry  down  into  the  subterranean  vaults  a 
iwofusion  of  food,  and  oil  for  lights ;  and  thither  Julia,  Clodius,  the  mother 
and  her  babe,  the  greater  part  oT  the  slaves,  and  some  frightened  visiters  aid 
elieota  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  fled  there  for  refuge,  sought  th«r 
•helter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION. 

THt  eloud  which  had  scattered  so  deep  a  murkiness  over  the  day  had 
now  settled  into  a  solid  and  impenetrable  mass.  It  resembled  lees  even 
the  thickest  gloom  of  a  night  in  the  open  air  than  the  close  and  blind  dark- 
ness of  some  narrow  room.f  But,  in  proportion  as  the  blackness  gatbersd, 
did  the  lightnings  around  Vesuvius  merease  in  their  vivid  and  scorching 
glare.  Nor  was  their  horrible  beauty  confined  to  the  usual  hues  of  fire; 
no  rainbow  ever  rivalled  their  varying  and  prodigal  dies.  Now  brightly 
blue  as  the  most  azure  depth  of  a  southern  sky  —  now  of  a  livid  and  snake- 
fike  green,  darting  restlessly  to  and  fro  as  the  folds  of  an  enormous  serpent 
—  now  of  a  lurid  and  intolerable  crimson,  gushing  forth  through  the 
columns  of  smoke,  far  and  wide,  and  liohting  up  the  whole  city  from  arch 
to  arch,  —  then  suddenly  dying  into  a  sickly  paleness,  like  the  ghost  of  its 
own  life ! 

In  the  pauses  of  the  showers,  you  heard  the  rumbling  of  the  earth  oeneath, 
and  the  groaning  waves  of  the  tortured  sea ;  or,  lower  still,  and  audible 
but  to  )he  watch  of  intensest  fear,  the  grinding  and  hissing  murmur  of  the 
escaping  gases  through  the  chasms  of  the  distant  mountain.  Sometimts 
the  cloud  appeared  to  break  from  its  solid  mass,  and,  by  the  lightnins,  to 
assume  quaint  and  vast  mimicries  of  human  or  of  monster  shapes,  striding 
i^sross  the  gloom,  hustlinp  one  upon  the  other,  and  vanishing  swiftlv  into 
the  turbulent  abyss  of  shade ;  so  that,  to  the  eyes  and  fancies  of  the'  a& 
frighted  wanderers,  the  unsubstantial  vapours  were  as  the  bodily  forms  of 
giganth  foeSf  —  the  agents  of  lerroT  atid  o^  d^^th.X 

•  The  skeletons  of  mote  lYiaxi  oue  aeivM^  'ww*  ^ovj.^^\.«Bgit  ^mmaa 
f  Pliny  \\>\Qtk^*«aB«». 
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The  ashes  in  msify  places  were  already  knee-deep :  and  the  boiling 

«howers  which  came  from  the  steainir^  v    '^  of  the  volcano  forced  thev 

"way  into  the  houses,  be aiing  with  them  .:       ..ng  and  suffocating  vapour. 

^D  some  places  immense  fragments  of  roca  ftiitled  upon 'the  house-rooiby 

3bore  down  along  the  streets  masses  of  confused  ruin,  which  yet  more  and 

more,  with  every  hour,  obstructed  the  way  ;  and,  as  the  day  advanced,  tht 

,-4M>tion  of  the  earth  was  more  sensibly  felt  —  the  footing  seemed  to  slide 

and  creep —  nor  could  chariot  or  litter  be  kept  steady,  even  on  the  mofl( 

kvel  ground. 

Sometimes  the  huger  stones,  striking  against  each  other  as  they  fell,  brok« 
into  countless  fragments,  emitting  sparks  of  fire  which  caught  whatever  was 
flombustible  within  their  reach ;  and  along  the  plains  beyond  the  city  the 
darkness  was  now  terribly  relieved ;  for  several  houses,  and  even  vineyardf^ 
kid  been  set  on  flames ;  and  at  various  intervals  the  fires  rose  suUdnly  and 
fiercely  against  the  solid  gloom.  To  add  to  this  partial  relief  of  the  dark- 
ins,  the  citizens  had,  here  and  there,  in  the  more  pubUc  places,  such  aa 
the  porticoes  of  temples,  and  the  entrances  to  the  forum,  endeavoured 
:  lo  place  rows  of  torches ;  but  these  rarely  continued  long ;  the  showm 
tna  the  winds  extinguished  them,  and  the  sudden  darkness  into  which 
tbeir  sudden  l)irth  was  converted  had  something  in  it  doubly  terrible, 
md  doubly  impressing  on  the  impotence  of  human  hopes  the  lesson  of  de» 
fpav. 

Frequently,  by  the  momentary  light  of  these  torches,  parties  of  fugitivet 
CDcountered  each  other  —  some  hurrying  towards  the  sea,  others  flying 
from  the  sea  back  to  the  land ;  for  the  ocean  had  retreated  rapidly  from  the 
shore —  an  utter  darkness  lay  over  it,  and  upon  its  groaning  and  tossing 
waves  the  storm  of  cinders  and  rock  fell  without  the  protection  which  the 
streets  and  roofs  a£S>rded  to  the  land  Wild  —  haggard  —  ghastly  witil 
supernatural  fears,  these  groups  encountered  each  other,  but  without  leisum 
to  speak,  to  consult,  to  advise ;  for  the  showers  fell  now  frequently,  thou^ 
not  continuously,  extinguishing  the  lights  which  showed  to  each  band  the 
death-like  faces  of  the  other,  and  hunyin^  all  to  seek  refuge  beneath  the 
nearest  shelter.  The  whole  elements  of  civilization  were  broken  up.  Ever 
and  anon,  by  the  flickering  lights,  you  saw  the  thief  hastening  by  the  most 
solemn  authorities  of  the  law,  laden  with,  and  fearfully  chuckling  over, 
the  produce  of  his  sudden  gains.  If,  in  the  darkness,  Mrife  was  separated 
from  husband,  or  parent  from  child,  vain  was  the  hope  of  reunion.  E&th 
hurried  blindly  and  confusedly  on.  Nothing  in  all  the  various  and  conk- 
plicated  machinery  of  social  life  was  left,  save  the  primal  law  of  self-pre- 
servation ! 

Through  this  awful  scene  did  the  Athenian  wade  his  way,  accompanied 
by  lone  and  the  blind  girl.  Suddenly  a  rush  of  hundreds,  in  their  path  to 
the  sea,  swept  by  them.  Nydia  was  torn  from  the  side  of  Glaucus,  whO) 
with  lone,  was  borne  rapidly  onward  ;  and  when  the  crowd  (whose  forms 
they  saw  not,  so  thick  was  thd  gloom)  were  gone,  Nydia  was  still  sepa- 
rated from  their  side.  Glaucus  snouted  her  name.  No  answer  came.  They 
retraced  their  steps  —  in  vain  ;  they  could  not  discover  her —  it  was  evident 
that  she  had  been  swept  along  some  opposite  direction  by  the  human  cmw 
rent  Their  friend,  their  preserver,  was  lost !  And  hitherto  Nydia  had 
been  their  guide.  Her  blindness  rendered  to  her  alone  the  scene  famUiar, 
Accustomea  through  a  perpetual  night  to  thread  the  windings  of  the  city, 
she  led  them  unerringly  towards  the  seashore,  by  which  they  had  resolved 
to  hazard  an  escape.  Now,  which  way  could  they  wend  ?  all  was  raylesfl 
to  them — a  maze  without  a  clew.  Wearied,  despondent,  bewildered,  they 
however  passed  along,  the  ashes  falling  upon  their  heada,  Xh^  ita.^CGAiDXax^ 
stones  dashing  up  in  sparkles  before  their  feet. 

Alas!  alas!'*  murmured  loae,  "  I  can  go  no fatlViei  *,  lo^  «k\«^^«afi*. 


// 
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•mong  the  scorchmg  cinders,  Fly,  dearest !  beloved  ^—  fly  I  and  leave  me  to 
my  fate." 

**  Hush,  my  betrothed !  my  bride !  Death  with  thee  is  sweeter  than  life 
without  thee !  Yet  whither,  O  whither  can  we  direct  ourselves  throush 
the  gloom  ?  Already  it  seems  that  we  have  made  but  a  cirdt,  and  are  m 
the  very  spot  which  we  quitted  an  hour  ago." 

**  O  goQS !  yon  rock  —  see,  it  Iwth  riven  the  roof  before  us.  It  is  death 
to  move  through  the  streets !" 

"  Blessed  lightning !  See,  lone  —  see !  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  For- 
tano  is  before  us.  Xiet  us  creep  beneath  it ;  it  will  protect  us  from  the 
■bowers!*' 

He  caught  his  beloved  in  his  arms,  and  with  difficulty  and  labour  gained 
the  temple.  He  bore  her  to  the  remoter  and  more  sheltered  part  of  the  por- 
tico, ana  leaned  over  her,  that  he  might  shield  her  with  hia  own  form  from 
the  lightning  and  the  showers !  The  beauty  and  the  unselfishness  of  love 
could  hallow  even  that  dismal  time. 

"  Who  is  there?"  said  the  trembling  and  hollow  voice  of  one  who  hid 
preceded  them  in  their  place  of  refuge ; ''  yet  what  matters !  the  crush  of  thi 
mined  world  forbids  to  us  friends  or  foes." 

lone  turned  at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and,  with  a  faint  shriek,  cowcif^ 
•gain  beneath  the  arms  of  Glaucus ;  and  he,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
Toice,  beheld  the  cause  of  her  alarm.  Through  the  darkness  glared  forth 
two  burning  eyes,  —  the  lightning  flashed  and  lingered  athwart  the  temple ; 
•nd  Glaucus,  with  a  shudder,  perceived  the  lion  to  which  he  had  been 
doomed  couch  beneath  the  pillars ;  and,  close  beside  him  —  unwitting  ol 
the  vicinity —  lay  the  giant  form  of  the  gladiator,  Kiger. 

That  lightning  had  revealed  to  each  other  the  form  of  beast  and  man ; 
yet  the  instinct  of  both  was  quelled.  Nay,  the  lion  crept  near  and  nearei 
to  the  gladiator,  as  for  companionship ;  and  the  gladiator  did  not  recede  oi 
tremble.  The  revolution  of  Nature  had  dissolved  her  lighter  terrors  and  hei 
wonted  ties. 

While  they  were  thus  terribly  protected,  a  group  of  men  and  women, 
bearing  torches,  passed  by  the  temple.  They  were  of  the  congregation  ol 
the  Nazarenes ;  and  a  sublime  and  unearthly  emotion  had  not  indeed  quell- 
fld  Uieir  awe,  but  it  had  robbed  awe  of  fear.  They  had  long  believed,  ac- 
cording tq  the  error  of  the  early  Christians,  that  the  Last  Day  was  at 
hand  ;  they  imagined  now  that  the  Da^  had  come." 

**  Wo !  wo !"  cried  in  a  shrill  and  piercing  voice,  the  elder  at  their  head. 
**  Behold !  the  Lord  descendeth  to  judgment !  He  maketh  fire  come  down 
from  heaven  in  the  si^ht  of  men !  Wo !  wo !  ye  strong  and  mighty !  Wo 
to  ye  of  the  fasces  and  the  purple !  Wo  to  the  idolater  and  the  worshipper 
of  the  beast !  Wo  to  ye  who  pour  forth  the  blood  of  saints,  and  gloat  over 
^e  death-pangs  of  the  sons  of  God !  Wo  to  the  harlot  of  the  sea ! — 
Wo!  WO!" 

And  with  a  loud  and  deep  chorus,  the  troop  chanted  forth  along  the  wild 
horrors  of  the  air :  —  "  Wo  to  the  harlot  of  the  sea !  wo !  wo  !*' 

The  Nazarenes  paced  slowly  on,  their  torches  still  flickering  in  the  storm, 
their  voices  still  raised  in  menace  and  solemn  warning,  till,  lost  amid  the 
windings  in  the  streets,  the  darkness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  silence  of 
death  again  fell  over  the  scene. 

There  was  one  of  the  frequent  pauses  in  the  showers,  and  Glaucna  en- 
couraged lone  once  more  to  proceed.  Just  as  they  stood,  heaitatiog,  on  the 
last  step  of  the  portico,  an  old  man,  with  a  bag  in  his  rigpt  hand,  and  lean- 
ing upon  a  youth,  tottered  by.  The  youth  bore  a  torch.  €HaucuB  recog- 
niaed  the  two  as  father  and  son  —  miser  and  prodigal.  \ 

"Father,''*  said  the  youlVi,  "\£  'jovx.  c-^n^oX  tosss^tossi^  «w(Uif^l  miist 
leave  you.  or  we  both  perish  V 
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^'Flyfbojr,  then,  and  leave  thy  sire." 

'*  But  I  cannot  fly  to  starve ;  give  me  thy  bag  of  gold !"     And  the  youth 

•oatched  at  it 

"Wretch!  wooldst  thou roblthy  father ?" 

"  Ay !  who  cbn  tell  the  tale  ia  thid  hour?    Miser,  perish  !" 

The  boy  struck  the  old  man  to  the  ground,  pluckea  the  bag  from  his  19- 

Uzing  hand,  and  fled  onward  with  a  shrill  veil. 
'*  Ye  gods  !*'  cried  Glaucus ;  ^  are  ye  blind,  then  ;  even  in  the  dark? 

Such  Climes  may  well  confound  the  guiltless  with  the  guilty  in  one  couh 

flKm  ruin.    lone,  on !  on  r* 


CHAPTER  yni. 

ARBACBS  BNCOUNTBRS  GLAUCUS  AND  lONK. 

AovAVciNO)  as  men  grope  for  escape  in  a  dungeon,  lone  and  her  lovir 
'•ootiiiued  their  uncertain  way.  At  tne  moments  when  the  volcanic  li^V 
lungs  lingered  over  the  streets,  they  were  enabled  by  that  awflil  h^t  to 
vteer  and  guide  their  progress.  Yet  little  did  the  view  it  presented  to  them 
eheer  or  encourage  their  path.  In  parts  where  the  ashes  lay  dry  and  on- 
commized  with  the  boding  torrents  cast  upward  from  the  mountain,  at  ca* 
prieious  intervals  —  the  surface  of  the  earth  presented  a  leprous  and  ghasthf 
<white.  In  other  places,  cinder  and  rock  lay  matted  in  heaps,  from  beneath 
which  might  be  seen  the  half-hid  limbs  of  some  crushed  and  mangled  fugi- 
tive. The  groans  of  the  dying  were  broken  by  wild  shrieks  of  wome&'a 
terror — now  near,  now  distant —  which,  when  heard  in  the  utter  darkness, 
were  rendered  dfR  bly  appalling  by  the  crushing  sense  of  helplessness  and 
the  uncertainty  ol'  the  perils  around ;  and  clear  and  distinct  through  all 
were  the  mighty  and  various  noises  from  the  Fatal  Mountain ;  its  rushing 
>vind8 ;  its  whirling  torrents ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  burst  and  roar  m 
aome  more  fiery  and  fierce  explosion.  And  ever  as  the  winds  swept  howl- 
ing along  the  street,  they  bore  sharp  streams  of  burning  dust,  and  such 
aiwening  and  poisonous  vapours  as  took  away,  for  the  instant,  breath  and 
consciousness,  followed  by  a  rapid  revulsion  of  the  arrested  blood,  and  a 
tingling  sensation  of  agony  trembling  through  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the 
frame. 

^  Oh  1  Glaucus  my  belovcjjl  —  my  own,  take  me  to  thy  arms  1  One  em- 
1>race  —  let  me  feel  thy  arms  around  me —  and  in  (hat  embrace  let  me  dia 
-—I  can  no  more  !" 

**  For  my  sake,  for  my  life  —  courage,  yet,  sweet  lone  —  my  life  is  linked 
with  thine ;  and  see  —  torches  —  this  way !  Lo !  how  they  brave  the 
wind  !  Hal  they  live  through  the  storm  —  doubtless,  fugitives  to  the  sea ! 
—  we  will  join  them." 

As  if  to  inspire  the  lovers,  the  wind?  and  showers  came  to  a  sudden  pause ; 
the  atmosphere  was  profoundly  still  —  the  mountam  seemed  at  rest,  gather- 
ing, perhaps,  fresh  fury  for  its  next  burst :  the  torch-bearers  moved  quickly 
on.  '*  We  are  nearing  the  sea,*"  said,  in  a  calm  voice,  the  person  at  theur 
head ;  **  libefhr  and  wealth  to  each  slave  who  survives  this  day  1  — Courage ! 
•—  I  tell  you,  that  the  gods  themselves  have  assured  me  of  deliveranoe — on  !•• 

Redly  and  steadily  the  torches  flashed  full  on  the  eyes  of  Glaucus  and 
lone,  vrho  lay  trembling  and  exhausted  on  his  bosom.    Several  daves  were 
bearing,  by  the  light,  panniers  and  coflcrs,  heavily  ladeti*,  mfrac^^^Msiu 
— a  drawn  sword  in  bis  handy  —  towered  the  lod^  foroi  o^  Ki\i«JCRa. 

"Bjr  my  fathers  /"  cried  the  Egyptian, "  fate  SHuleB  uj^uiKkft  «M«o^ 
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these  horrors,  and,  amid  the  dreadest  aspects  of  wo  and  death,  bodes  me 
happiness  and  love.    Away,  Greek !  I  claim  m^  ward  lone  !'* 

"  Traitor  and  murderer !"  cried  Glaucus,  glaring  upon  his  foe,  **  Nemesis 
hath  guided  thee  to  my  revenge  I  — a  just  sacrifice  to  the  shades  of  Hades, 
that  now  seem  loosed  on  eami.  Approach — touch  but  the  hand  of  lone, 
and  thy  weapon  shall  be  as  a  reed — I  will  tear  thee  limb  from  limb!'' 

Suddenly,  as  he  spoke,  the  place  became  lighted  with  an  intense  and 
larid  glow.  Bright  and  gi^ntic  through  the  darkness,  which  closed  around 
it  like  the  walls  of  hell,  the  mountain  shone  —  a  pile  of  fire  I  Its  summit 
seemed  riven  in  two ;  or  rather  above  its  surface  there  seemed  to  rise  two 
monster-shapes,  each  confronting  each,  as  demons  contending  for  a  world. 
These  were  of  one  deep  blood-red  hue  of  fire,  which  lighted  up  the  whole 
atmosphere  far  and  wiae  ;  but  below,  the  nether  part  of  the  mountain  was 
still  dark  and  shrouded, —  save  in  three  places,  adown  which  flowed,  ser- 
pentine and  irregular,  (a)  rivers  of  the  molteii  lava.  Darkly  red  through 
the  profound  gloom  of  their  banks,  they  flowed  slowly  on,  as  towards  £e 
devoted  city.  Over  the  broadest  there  seemed  to  spring  a  cragged  and 
stupendous  arch,  from  which,  as  from  the  jaws  of  hell,  gushed  the  sonroes 
of  the  sudden  Phlegethon.  And  through  the  stilled  air  was  heard  tlie 
irattlin^  of  the  fragments  of  rock,  hurling  one  upon  another  as  they  wsfS 
borne  down  the  flery  cataracts  —  darkening,  for  one  instant,  the  spot  when 
the^  fell,  and  sufiused,  the  next,  in  the  burnished  hues  of  the  flood  aloog 
which  they  floated ! 

The  slaves  shrieked  aloud,  and,  cowering,  hid  their  faces.  The  Egyptian 
himself  stood  transfixed  to  the  spot,  the  ^low  lighting  up  his  commanding 
features  and  jewelled  robes.  High  behind  him  rose  a  tall  column  that 
supported  the  bronze  statue  of  Augustus ;  and  the  imperial  image  seemed 
changed  to  a  shape  of  Are ! 

Withhis  lefl  hand  circled  round  the  form  of  lone — with  his  right  arm 
raised  in  menace,  and  sraspin^;  the  stilus  which  was  to  have  been  his 
weapon  in  the  arena,  and  which  he  still  fortunately  bore  about  him — with 
his  brow  knit — his  lips  apart — the  wrath  and  menace  of  human  passions 
arrested,  as  by  a  charm,  upon  his  features,  —  Glaucus  fronted  the  Egyptian  f 

'Muttering  to  himself,  Arbaces  turned  his  eyes  from  the  mountain — they 
rested  on  the  form  of  Glaucus !  He  paused  a  moment]:  ''Whv,"  he  mat- 
tered, "  should  I  hesitate  ?  Did  not  the  stars  foretel  the  only  cnsis  of  immi- 
nent  peril  to  which  I  was  subjected ?  —  Is  not  that  peril  past?'* 

"The  soul,"  cried  he  aloud,  "can  brave  the  wreck  of  worlds  and  the 
wrath  of  imaginary  gods !  By  that  soul  will  I  conquer  to  the  last !  Ad- 
vance, slaves !  —  Athenian,  resist  me,  and  thy  blood  be  on  thine  own  head' 
Thus,  then  J I  regain  lone !" 

He  advanced  one  step — it  was  his  last  on  earth !  The  ground  shook 
beneath  him  with  a  convulsion  that  cast  all  around  upon  its  surface.  A 
simultaneous  crash  resounded  through  the  city,  as  down  toppled  many  a 

(a)     "  Rivers  of  the  raolton  lava." 
Various  theories  as  to  the  exact  mode  by  which  Pompeii  was  destroyed  have  been 
Invented  by  the  ingenious.    I  have  adopted  that  which  is  the  most  generally  received, 
and  which,  upon  inspecting  the  strata,  appears  the  0T)]y  one  admissible  by  common 

'  sense;  namely^  a  destruction  by  showprs  of  ashes  and  boiling  water,  mingled  with  fre* 
quent  interruptions  of  larse  stones,  and  aided  by  partial  convulsions  of  the«anh.  Her* 
culaneum,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  received,  not  only  the  showers  of  ashM> 
but  also  inundations  from  molten  lava  ;  and  the  streams  referred  to  in  the  text  mu«t  be 
considered  as  destined  for  that  city  rather  than  for  Pompeii.  The  volcanic  ligbtnhifs 
Introduced  in  my  description  were  evidently  among  the  engines  of  ruin  atFompeii. 
Papyrus,  and  other  of  the  more  inflammable  materials,  are  found  in  a  burnt  state. 
Some  substances  in  metal  are  partially  melted  ;  and  a  bronze  statue  is  completely  shi- 
vered, «fl  by  lightning.  Upon  the  ■who\e,  \ beW^Nft  w^  A«ia<LT\^von.  of  the  destruction  is 
very  P'aJe  assisted  by  invention,  and  YiU\^e  fo\md  wo\\Ykft\t«a^^wt«!utVsiVjk«\j^f»sL- 

SOC0  ia  a  romance. 
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roof  and  pillar! — the  lightning,  as  if  caught  by  the  metal,  lingered  an 
instant  on  the  Imperial  Statue  —  then  shiver^  bronze  and  column !  Down 
fell  the  ruin,  echoing  along  the  street,  and  riving  the  solid  pavement  where 
it  crashed  I  — The  prophecy  of  the  stars  was  fulfined  ! 

The  sound -^  the  shock  stunned  the  Athenian  for  several  moments. 
When  he  recovered,  the  light  still  illumined  the  scene — the  earth  still  slid 
and  trembled  beneath!  lone  lay  senseless  on  the  ground  ;  but  he  saw  her 
not  yet — his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  ghastly  face  £at  seemed  to  emerge, 
without  limbs  or  tronk,  from  the  huge  fragments  of  the  shattered  column  — 
aTace  of  unutterable  pain,  agony,  and  despair  1  The  eyes  shut  and  opened 
rapidly,  as  if  sense  were  not  yet  fled  ;  the  lips  quivered  and  grinned  —  then 
sudden  stillness  and  darkness  fell  over  tne  features,  yet  retaining  that 
aspect  of  horror  never  to  be  forgotten ! 

60  perished  the  wise  Magian — the  great  Arbaces  —  the  Hermes  of  the 
Burning  Belt — the  last  of  the  royalty  of  Egypt ! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DESPAIR  OF   THE   LOVERS  —  THE   CONDITIO^I   OF   THE   MULTITUDE. 

Glaucus  turned  in  gratitude  but  in  awe,  caught  lone  once  more  in  his 
urns,  and  fled  along  the  street,  that  was  yet  intensely  luminous.  But  sud- 
denly a  duller  shade  fell  over  the  air.  Instinctively  he  turned  to  the  moun- 
tain,  and  behold !  one  of  the  two  gigantic  crests,  into  which  the  summit  had 
l>een  divided,  rocked  and  wavered  to  and  fro ;  and  then,  with  a  sound  the 
mightiness  of  which  no  language  can  describe,  it  fell  from  its  burning  base, 
and  rushed,  an  avalanche  of  fire,  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain !  At  the 
same  instant  gushed  forth  a  volume  of  blackest  smoke,  rolling  on,  over  air, 
lea,  and  earth. 

Another,  and  another,  and  another  shower  of  ashes,  far  more  profuse  than 
before,  scattered  fresh  desolation  along  the  streets.  Darkness  once  more 
nrrapped  them  as  a  veil ;  and  Glaucus,  his  bold  heart  at  last  quelled  and 
despairing,  sunk  beneath  the  cover  of  an  arch,  and  clasping  lone  to  his 
heart  <—  a  bride  on  that  couch  of  ruin  —  resigned  himself  to  die ! 

Meanwhile  Nydia,  when  separated  by  the  throng  from  Glaucus  and  lone, 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  regain  them.  In  vain  she  raised  that  plaintive 
cry  so  peculiar  to  the  blind  ;  it  was  lost  amid  a  thousand  shrieks  of  more 
sdfish  terror.  Again  and  again  she  returned  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
been  divided  —  to  find  her  companions  ^one,  to  seize  every  fugitive — to 
inquire  of  Glaucus  —  to  be  dashed  aside  m  the  impatience  of  distraction. 
Who  in  that  hour  spared  one  thought  to  his  neighbour  I  Perhsms  in  scenes 
of  universal  horror  nothing  isTnore  horrid  than  the  unnatural  selfishness  they 
engender !  At  length  it  occurred  to  Nydia,  that,  as  it  had  been  resolved  to 
seek  the  seashore  for  escape,  her  most  probable  chance  of  rejoining  her 
companions  would  be  to  persevere  in  that  direction.  Guiding  her  steps, 
then,  by  the  staff  which  she  always  carried,  she  continued  with  incredible 
dexterity  to  avoid  the  masses  of  ruin  that  encumbered  the  path  —  to  thread 
the  streets ;  and  unerringly  (so  blessed  now  was  that  accustomed  darkness 
so  afflicting  in  ordinary  life  1 )  to  take  the  nearest  direction  to  the  seaside. 

Poor  girl!  her  courage  was  beautiful  to  behold !  and  Fate  seemed  to  fa- 
vour one  so  helpless.    The  boiiing  torrents  touched  het  noX^  ^vt^  Vj  ^^ 
general  nin  wbjcl^accompanied  them  ;  the  hugefragmeula  o^  ^^ioxSa.  wsss^^- 
xl  the  pavement  before  and  beside  her,  but  spared  thai  fia^iV  tom\  wAn^XiKOk 
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dM  lesser  ashes  fell  over  her,  she  shook  them  away  with  a  slight  tremor,* 
and  dauntlessly  resumed  her  course. 

Weak,  exposed,  yet  fearless,  supported  but  by  one  wish,  she  was  a  len 
emblem  of  Psyche  in  her  wanderings ;  —  of  Hope,  walkins  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow ;  —  a  very  emblem  of  the  Soul  itself— hme  but  comfort- 
ed—  amid  the  dangers  and  the  snares  of  life ! 

Her  path  was,  bowever,  constantly  impeded  by  the  crowds,  that  now 
^oped  amid  the  gloom,  now  fled  in  the  temporary  fflaie  of  the  UghtninflB 
across  the  scene ;  and,  at  length,  a  group  of  torch-bearers,  rush^  iiul 
against  her,  she  was  thrown  down  with  some  violence. 

*<  What  P  said  the  voice  of  one  of  the  party, "  is  this  the  brave  blind  giri? 
By  Bacchus,  she  must  not  be  left  here  to  die !  Up !  my  Thessalian !  So-- 
so.  Are  you  hurt  7  That 's  well !  Come  on  with  us !  we  are  for  the  shoiel" 

"  O,  Sallust !  it  is  thy  voice !  The  gods  be  thanked !  Glaucus !  Glta- 
cus !  have  ye  seen  him  ?" 

"  Not  I !  He  is  doubtless  out  of  the  city  by  this  time.  The  gods  who 
8^ved  him  from  the  lion  will  save  him  from  the  burning  mountain." 

As  the  kindly  epicure  thus  encouraged  Nydia,  he  drew  her  along  with 
him  towards  the  sea,  heedins  not  her  passionate  entreaties  that  he  woold 
linger  yet  a  while  to  search  for  Glaucus ;  and  still,  in  the  accent  of  despiir 
she  continued  to  shriek  aloud  that  beloved  name,  which,  amid  all  the  roar 
of  the  convulsed  elements,  kept  alive  a  music  at  her  heart 

The  sudden  illumination,  the  burst  of  the  floods  of  lava,  and  the  earth- 
quake, which  we  have  already  described,  chanced  when  Sallust  and  his 
party  had  just  gained  the  direct  path  leading  from  the  city  to  the  port ;  and 
nere  they  were  arrested  by  an  immense  crowd,  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city.  They  spread  along  the  city  without  the  walls,  thousands 
upon  thousands,  uncertain  whither  to  fly.  The  sea  had  retired  far  firom  the 
snore ;  and  they  who  had  fled  to  it  had  been  eo  terrified  by  the  agitation 
and  preternatural  appearance  of  the  elements,  the  gasping  forms  of  the  un- 
couth sea,  things  which  the  waves  had  left  upon  the  sand,  and  by  the  soimd 
of  the  huge  stones  cast  from  the  mountain  into  the  deep,  that  they  had 
returned  again  to  the  land,  as  presenting  the  less  frightful  aspect  of  the 
two.  Thus  the  two  streams  oi  human  beings,  the  one  seaward,  and  the 
other  from  the  sea,  had  met  together,  feeling  a  sad  comfort  in  numbers, 
arrested  in  despair  and  doubt. 

"  The -world  is  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,"  said  an  old  man  in  long  looee 
robes,  a  philosopher  of  the  Stoi6  school.  "  Stoic  and  Epicurean  wisdom 
have  alike  agreed  in  this  prediction ;  and  the  hour  is  come !" 

"  Yea !  the  hour  is  come !"  cried  a  loud  voice,  solemn,  but  not  feaifd. 

Those  around  turned  in  dismay.  The  voice  came  from  above  them.  It 
was  the  voice  of  Olinthus,  who,  surrounded  by  his  Christian  friends,  stood 
upon  an  abrupt  eminence  on  which  the  old  Greek  colonists  had  raised  a 
temple  to  Apollo,  now  time-worn  and  half  in  ruin. 

As  he  spake,  there  oame  that  sudden  illumination  which  had  heralded  the 
death  of  Arbaces  ;  and  glowing  over  that  mighty  multitude,  awed,  crouch- 
ing, breathless,  never  on  earth  had  the  faces  of  men  seemed  so  hazard !  — 
never  had  meeting  of  mortal  beings  been  so  stamped  with  the  horror  and 
sublimity  of  dread  !  —  never,  till  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  shall  such  meeting 
be  seen  again !  And  above  rose  the  form  of  Olinthus,  with  outstretched 
arm  and  prophet  brow,  girt  with  the  living  fires.  And  the  crowd  knew  the 
face  of  him  they  had  doomed  to  the  fangs  of  the  beast  —  then  their  victim, 
now  their  wamer;  and  through  the  stillness  again  came  his  ominous 
voice  — 

♦  "A  heavy  shower  of  ashes  ta.\tied  Mpoti  \»,^\jXOft.c^«t^  aow  and  then  we  wen 
obliged  to  shake  off,  otherwise  we  BYio\iidhaN«X>««tvct\^«\k^«xA>ciV):&<«^\fi.%.>Bs^ 
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* 

"  The  honr  is  come  l*> 

The  Christians  repeated  the  cry.  It  was  caught  up— it  was  echoed 
-cm  side  to  side  —  woman  and  man  — childhood  and  old  age — repeated, 
ot   aloud,  but  in  a  smothered  and  dreary  murmur  —  *'The  hour  la 

OME  \^ 

At  that  moment  a  wild  yell  burst  through  the  air ;  and  thinking  only  of 
scape,  whither  it  knew  not,  the  terrible  tiger  of  the  African  dese^  leaped 
mong  the  throng,  and  hurried  through  its  parted  streams.  And  so  came 
16  earthquake,  and  so  darkness  once  more  fell  over  the  earth ! 

And  now  new  fugitives  arrived*  Grasping  the  treasures  no  longer  des- 
ned  for  their  lord,  the  slaves  of  Arbaces  joined  the  throng.  One  only  of 
leir  torches  yet  flickered  on.  It  was  borne  by  Sosia,  ana  its  light  fidling 
n.  the  face  of  Nydia,  he  recognised  the  Thessalian. 

"  What  avails  thy  liberty  now,  blind  girl  ?"  said  the  slave. 

**  Who  art  thou  ?  —  canst  thou  tell  me  of  Glaucus  ?" 

**  Ay  ;  I  saw  him  but  a  few  minutes  since." 

"  Blessed  be  thy  head  !  where  ?**| 

*•  Couched  beneath  the  arch  of  the  forum — dead  or  dying!  —  gone  to 
Bj|oin  Arbaces,  who  is  no  more !" 

Pfydia  uttered  not  a  word ;  she  slid  from  the  side  of  Sallust ;  silently  she 
lid^  through  those  behind  her,  and  retraced  her  steps  to  the  city.  She 
ained  the  forum  —  the  arch  ;  she  stooped  down ;  sue  felt  around ;  he 
sdled  on  the  name  of  Glaucus. 

A  weak  voice  answered,  **  Who  calls  on  me  ?  Is  it  the  voice  of  the 
hades  ?     Lo !  I  am  prepared  !'* 

"  Arise  !  follow  me !     Take  my  hand !  Glaucus,  thou  shalt  be  saved  !*^ 

In  wonder  and  sudden  hope  Glaucus  arose  —  "  Nydia  still !  Ah !  thou, 
aen,  art  safe!" 

The  tender  joy  of  his  voice  pierced  the  heart  of  the  poor  Thessalian,  and 
lie  blessed  him  for  his  thought  of  her. 

Half-leading,  half-carrying  lone,  Glaucus  followed  his  guide.  With  ad* 
lirable  discretion  she  avoided  the  path  which  led  to  the  crowd  she  had  just 
uitted,  and  by  another  route  sought  the  shore. 

Afler  many  pauses  and  incredible  perseverance,  they  gained  the  sea,  and 
nned  a  group,  who,  bolder  than  the  rest,  resolved  to  hazard  any  peril 
itiber  than  continue  in  such  a  scene.  In  darkness  they  put  forth  to  sea ; 
ot,  as  they  cleared  the  land  and  caught  new  aspects  of  the  mountain,  ita 
hannels  of  molten  fire  threw  a  partial  redness  over  the  waves. 

Utterly  exhausted  and  worn  out,  lone  slept  on  the  breast  of  Glaucus. 
nd  Nydia  lay  at  his  feet  Meanwhile  the  showers  of  dust  and  ashes,  still 
ome  alofl,  fell  into  the  wave,  and  scattered  their  snows  over  the  deck, 
'ar  and  wide,  borne  by  the  winds,  those  showers  descended  upon  the  re- 
lotest  climes,  startling  even  the  swarthy  African  3  and  whirlea  along  the 
ntique  soil  of  Syria  and  of  Egypt!* 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NEXT  MORNING  —  THE  FATE  OF  NTOIA. 

And  meekly,  soflly,  beautifully  dawned  at  last  the  light  over  the  trembhng  ' 
)ep  1  —  the  winds  were  sinking  into  rest  —  the  foam  died  from  the  glowing 
sure  of  that  delicious  sea.    Around  the  east,  thin  mists  caught  gradually 
le  rosy  hues  that  heralded  the  morning;  light  w^fi  about  tA  t^svissA^aiist 

*  Dion  CassiuB. 
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ragn.  Yet  still,  dark,  and  massive  in  the  distance  lay  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  destroying  cloud,  from  which  red  streaks,  bmming  dimlier  and 
more  dim,  betrayed  the  vet  rolling  fires  of  the  mountain  of  "Scorched 
Fields."  The  white  walls  and  gleaming  columns  that  had  adorned  the 
lovely  coast,  were  no  more.  SuUen  and  dulf  were  the  shores  so  lately 
crested  by  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  darlings  of  the 
Deep  were  snatched  from  her  embrace !  Century  after  century  shall  the 
mighty  Mother  stretch  forth  her  azure  arms,  and  know  them  not — moan- 
inground  the  sepulchres  of  the  lost ! 

There  was  no  thmU  from  the  mariners  at  the  dawning  light — it  had 
*  come  too  gradually,  and  they  were  too  wearied  for  such  sudden  bursts  of 
joy — but  there  was  a  low  deep  murmur  of  thankfulness  amid  these  watch- 
ers of  the  lon|;  night  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  smiled — they  took 
h^art — they  telt  once  more  that  there  was  a  world  around,  and  a  God 
above  them !  And  in  the  feelin»  that  the  worst  was  past,  the  over-wearied 
ones  turned  round,  and  fell  placidly  to  sleep.  In  the  crowing  light  of  the 
skies  there  came  the  silence  which  night  nad  wanted — the  sweetness  of 
repose ;  and  the  bark  drifted  calmly  onward  to  its  port.  A  few  other  ves- 
sels, bearing  similar  fugitives,  might  be  seen  in  the  expanse,  apparently 
motionless,  yet  gliding  &o  on.  There  was  a  sense  of  security,  of  compa- 
nionship, and  of  hope,  in  the  sight  of  their  slender  masts  and  white  sails. 
What  beloved  fHends,  lost  and  missed  in  the  gloom,  might  they  not  hw[ 
to  safety  and  to  shelter ! 

In  the  silence  of  the  general  sleep,  Nydia  rose  gently.  She  bent  over  the 
face  of  Glaucus — she  inhaled  the  deep,  breath  of  his  heaver  slumber— 
timidly  and  sadly  she  kissed  his  brow — his  lips ;  she  felt  for  his  hand  — it 
was  locked  in  that  of  lone ;  she  sighed  deeply,  and  her  face  darkened. 
Again  she  kissed  his  brow,  and  with  her  hair  wiped  from  it  the  damps  of 
night.  "  May  the  gods  bless  you,  Athenian ! "  she  murmured  —  *'  may  yoa 
be  happy  with  your  beloved  one !  —  may  you  sometimes  remember  Nydia! 
Alas !  she  is  of  no  farther  use  on  earth !" 

With  these  words  she  turned  away.  Slowly  she  crept  along  by  the /on, 
or  platforms,  to  the  farther  side  of  the  vessel,  and,  pausing,  bent  low  over 
the  deep ;  the  cool  spray  dashed  upward  on  her  feverish  brow.  "  It  is  the 
kiss  of  death,*'  she  said — "  it  is  welcome."  The  balmy  air  played  through 
her  waving  I  tresses — she  put  them  from  her  face,  and  raised  those  eyes  — 
80  tender,  though  so  lightless — to  the  sky,  whose  soft  face  she  had  never 
seen ! 

''  No,  no !"  she  said,  half  aloud,  and  in  a  musing  and  thoughtful  tone ; 
*'  I  cannot  endure  it ;  this  jealous,  exacting  love —  it  shatters  my  whole  soul 
in  madness !  I  might  harm  him  again  —  wretch  that  I  was !  I  have  saved 
him  —  twice  saved  him  —  happy,  nappy  thought  —  why  not  die  happy?— 
it  is  the  last  clad  thought  I  can  ever  know.  O !  sacred  Sea !  I  hear  thy 
voice  invitin^y — it  hath  a  freshening  and  joyous  call.  They  say  that  in 
thy  embrace  is  dishonour — that  thy  victims  cross  not  the  fatal  Styx — be 
it  so !  —  I  would  not  meet  him  in  the  Shades,  for  I  should  meet  him  still 
with  her !  Rest — rest  —  rest !  —  there  is  no  other  Elysium  for  a  heart  like 
mine !" 

A  sailor,  half-dozing  on  the  deck,  heard  a  slight  splash  on  the  Craters. 
Drowsily  he  looked  up,  and  behind,  as  the  vessel  merrily  bounded  on,  he 
fancied  he  saw  something  white  above  the  waves ;  but  it  vanished  in  an 
instant.    He  turned  round  again,  and  dreamed  of  his  home  and  children. 

When  the  lovers  awoke,  tneir  first  thought  was  of  each  other — their 

next  of  Nydia !    She  was  not  to  be  found  —  nqne  had  seen  her  since  the 

night.    Every  crevice  of  the  vessel  was  searched  —  there  was  no  trace  of 

ber.    Mysterious  from  first  lo  last,  l\\e  ViVvivd  T\vi&««A.lJAxi  had  vanished  for 

^rer  from  the  living  world  I    They  gaeaae^Visi  feXam  «\«^\^<i  \  %xv^  QiW:^ 
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308  and  lone,  while  thej  drew  nearer  to  each  other,  (feeling  each  other  Uie 
NTorld  itself,)  forgot  thar  deliverance,  and  wept  as  for  a  departed  eieter. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

.    WHERfilK  ALL  THINGS  CKASfi. 

LSTTBR  raOM  OLAUCUS   TO   SALLUST  —  TEN  TEARS   AFTER  THE 

DESTRUCTION   OF  POMPEII. 

Jithent, 
Glaucus  to  his  beloved  Sallust — greeting  and  health!  —  You  request 
me  to  visit  you  at  Rome  —  no,  Sallust,  come  rather  to  me  at  Athens  I  I 
have  forsworn  the  Imperial  City,  its  mighty  tamult  and  hollow  jovs.  In  my 
own  land  henceforth  I  dwell  for  ever.  The  ghost  of  our  departeojreatness 
IB  dearer  to  me  than  the  gaudy  life  of  your  loud  prospenty.  There  is  a 
charm  to  me  which  no  other  spot  can  supply,  in  the  porticoes  hallowed  still 
by  holy  and  venerable  shades :  in  the  olive  groves  of  Ilyssus  I  still  hear 
the  voice  of  Poetry  —  on  the  heights  of  Phyle  the  clouds  of  twilight  seem 
yet  the  shrouds  ot  departed  freedom  —  the  herald — the  herald  —  of  the 
morrow  that  shall  come !  You  smile  at  my  enthusiasm,  Sallust !  —  better 
be  hopeful  in  chains  than  resigned  to  their  glitter.  You  tell  me  you  are  sure 
that  1  cannot  enjoy  life  in  these  melancholy  haunts  of  a  fallen  majesty.  You 
dwell  with  rapture  on  the  Roman  splendours,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  impe- 
rial court.  My  Sallust  —  "  rum  sum  quatis  eram^* — I  am  not  what  I  was ! 
The  events  of  my  life  have  sobered  the  bounding  blood  of  mv  youth.  My 
health  has  never  quite  recovered  its  wonted  elasticity  ere  it  felt  the  pangs  o( 
disease,  and  languished  in  the  damps  of  a  criminal's  dungeon,  mj  mind 
has  never  shaken  off  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Last  Day  of  Pompeii  —  the 
horror  and  the  desolati<Ni  of  that  awful  ruin !  Our  beloved — our  remem- 
bered Nydia !  I  have  reared  a  tomb  to  her  shade ;  and  I  see  it  every  day 
from  the  window  of  my  study.  It  keeps  alive  in  me  a  tend^  recollection  -^ 
a  not  unpleasin^  sadness —  which  are  but  a  fitting  homage  to  her  fidelity, 
and  the  mystenousness  of  her  early  death.  lone  gathers  the  flowers,  but 
my  own  hand  wreathes  them  daily  around  the  tomb.  —  She  was  worthy  of 
a  tomb  in  Athens ! 

You  speak  of  the  growing  sect  of  the  Christians  in  Rome.  Sallust,  to 
yon  I  may  confide  my  secret :  I  have  pondered  much  over  that  faith  —  I 
nave  adopted  it.  Afler  the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  I  met  once  more  with 
Olinthus  —  saved,  alas  !  only  for  a  day,  and  falhng  afterward  a  martyr  to 
the  indomitable  energy  of  his  zeal.  In  my  preservation  from  the  lion  and 
the  earthquake,  he  taught  me  to  behold  the  hand  of  the  unknown  God !  I 
listened — believed  —  adored !  My  own,  my  more  than  ever  beloved  lon^ 
has  also  embraced  the  creed  !  a  creed,  Sallust,  which  shedding  light  over 
this  world,  gathers  its  concentrated  glory,  like  a  sunset,  over  the  next  I  We 
know  that  we  are  united  in  the  soul,  as  in  the  flesh,  forever  and  for  ever! 
Ages  may  roll  on,  our  very  dust  be  dissolved,  the  earth  shrivelled  like  a 
scroll ;  but  round  and  round  the  circle  of  eternity  rolls  the  wheel  of  life^ 
imperishable  —  unceasing !  And  as  the  earth  from  the  sun,  so  immortality 
drinks  happiness  from  virtue,  which  is  the  smile  upmi  the  face  of  God !  Visit 
me,  then,  Sallust ;  bring  with  you  the  learned  scrolls  of  Epicurus,  Pytha- 
goras, Diogenes ;  arm  yourself  for  defeat ;  and  let  via,  arcvv\>^vfe  ^onv^^V^. 
Acttdemas,  dispute  under  a  surer  guide  than  anv  gjraivted  \o  o\xx  ^^>ic\«t», 
on  the  mighty  problem  of  the  true  ends  of  life  auA  me  natMi^  o^  ^^  ^w«^« 
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lone  "  at  that  name  my  heart  vet  beats !  —  lone  is  by  my  side  as  I  write; 
I  lifl  ray  eyes,  and  meet  her  smile.  The  sunlight  quivers  over  Hymettus, 
and  along  my  /o^arden  I  hear  the  hum  of  the  summer  bees.  Am  1  happy, 
ask  yon  7  Ob,  what  can  Rome  give  me  ecjual  to  what  Ijpossess  at  Athens  I 
Here,  every  thing  awakens  the  soul  and  m spires  the  afiections ;  the  trees, 
the  waters,  the  hiUs,  the  skies,  are  those  of  Athens !  fair,  though  mourning ; 
mother  of  the  poetry  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  In  my  hall  I  see  ue 
marble  ikoes  or  my  ancestors.  In  the  Ceramicus  I  survey  their  tombs !  In 
the  streets  I  behold  the  hand  of  Phidias  and  the  soul  of  Pericles.  Harmo- 
dius;  Aristogiton,  they  are  every  where ;  but  in  our  hearts,  in  mine  at  least, 
they  shall  not  perish !  If  any  thing  can  make  me  forget  that  I  am  Athe* 
nian  and  not  free,  it  is  partly  the  soothing,  the  love,  watchful,  vivid,  sleep- 
less, of  lone ;  a  love  that  has  taken  a  new  sentiment  in  our  new  creed ;  (b) 
a  love  which  none  of  our  poets,  beautiful  though  they  be,  had  shadowed 
forth  in  description ;  for,  mmgled  with  religion,  it  partakes  of  religion ;  it 
is  blended  witii  pure  and  unworldly  thoughte ;  it  is  tnat  which  we  may  hope 
to  carry  through  eternity,  and  keep,  therefore,  white  and  unsullied,  that  we 
may  not  blush  to  confess  it  to  our  God !  This  is  the  true  type  of  the  dark 
fable  of  our  Grecian  Eros  and  Psyche ;  it  is,  in  truth,  the  soul  sleeping  in 
the  arms  of  love.  And  if  this  our  love  support  me  partly  against  the  fever 
of  the  desire  for  freedom,  my  religion  supports  me  more ;  for  whenever  I 
would  grasp  the  sword  and  sound  the  shell,  and  rush  to  a  new  Marathon, 
(butMaratnon  without  victory,)  I  feel  my  despair  at  the  chilling  thought  of 
Qiy  country's  impotence,  the  crushing  weight  of  the  Roman  yoke,  comfort- 
ed, at  least,  by  the  thought,  that  earth  is  but  the  beginning  ot*  life ;  that  the 
elory  of  a  few  years  matters  little  in  the  vast  space  of  eternity  ;  that  there 
IB  no  perfect  freedom  till  the  chains  of  clay  fall  from  the  soul,  and  all  space, 
all  time,  become  its  heritage  and  domain.  Yet,  Sallust,  some  mixture  oi 
the  sofl  Greek  blood  still  mingles  with  my  faith.  I  can  share  not  the  zeal  of 
those  who  see  crime  and  eternal  wrath  in  men  who  cannot  believe  as  they. 
I  shudder  not  at  the  creed  of  others.  I  dare  not  curse  them ;  I  pray  the 
Great  Father  to  convert.  This  lukewarmness  exposes  me  to  some  suspicion 
among  the  Christians ;  but  I  forgive  it ;  and  not  offending  openly  the  pre- 
judices of  ttie  crowd,  I  am  thus  enabled  to  protect  my  brethren  from  die 
danger  of  the  law,  and  the  consequences  of  their  own  zeal.  If  moderation 
seem  to  me  the  natural  creature  of  benevolence,  it  gives,  also,  the  greatest 
scope  to  beneficence. 

Such,  then,  O  Sallust!  is  my  life  —  such  my  opinions.    In  this  manner 
I  greet  existence,  and  await  death.     And  thou,  clad-hearted  and  kindly 

pupil  of  Epicurus,  thou but,  come  hither,  and  see  what  enjoyments  — 

what  hopes  are  ours,  —  and  not  the  splendour  of  imperial  banquets  —  nor 
the  shouts  of  the  crowded  circus,  —  nor  the  noisy  forum,  —  nor  the  glitter- 
ing theatre,  —  nor  the  luxuriant  gardens,  —  nor  the  voluptuous  baths  of 
Rome,  —  shall  seem  to  thee  to  constitute  a  life  of  more  vivid  and  uninter- 
rupted happiness  than  that  which  thou  so  unreasonably  pitiest  as  the  career 
of  Glaucus  the  Athenian!  — Farewell ! 


(b)  "  A  love  that  has  taken  a  new  sentiment  !n  our  new  creed." 
What  we  now  term  and  feel  to  be  sentiment  in  love  was  very  little  known  among tba 
ancients,  and  in  this  day  is  scarcely  acknowledged  out  of  Christendom.    It  is  a  feeling 
lotimately  connected  with  —  not  a  belief,  but  a  conriction,  that  the  passion  is  of  the  soul, 
and,  like  the  soul,  immortal.    Chateaubriand,  in  that  work  so  full  both  of  error  and  oi; 
truth,  his  essay  on  "The  Gtenius  of  Christianity,"  has  referred  to  this  sentiment  wiUi 
his  usual  eloquence.    It  makes,  mdeed,  the  great  distinction  between  the  amatory  poe* 
try  of  the  moderns  and  that  of  the  ancients.    And  I  have  thought  that  I  might,  with 
Bome  consonance  to  truth  anil  T\a\.viTe,  aut\\>\i\,e,vYveco^ftc\o\3.%w«,*4  of  tuis  sentiment  to 
OJ&UCU8  after  his  conversion  to  C\\T\9\.\at\\\.^,v.Vvo>3i^Yv\\e\^  owXl  ^\^>«^^\»Vj  \ft  %\i<e;:«»'^ 
rt^tier  than  ihorovghly  to  explain,  lis  cause. 
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KcAily  seventeen  centuries  had  rolled  away,  when  the  city  of  Pompeii 
warn  dimntefred  from  its  aiient  tomb,*  all  vivid  with  undimitted  hoes ;  its 
walk  freah  as  if  [minted  yeito:day, — not  a  hue  faded  on  the  vkSi  mosaic 
ef  its  floora, — in  its  forum  the  half-finished  columns  as  left  by  the  work- 
man's hand,  —  before  the  trees  in  its  gardens  the  sacrificial  liipo4f -^in  its 
liaUa  the. cheat  of  treasure, — in  its  baths  the  strigilj-^inittthaatraa  die 
oomtoK  of  adffiission,  —  in  its  saloons  the  furniture  and  the  bam^— 'VA  its 
ttidhaia  the  fragments  of  the  last  feast,  —  in  its  cubicula  the' pemMS  and 
tha  range  of  fated  beauty,  —  and  everywhere  the  bones  and  flfcelelons  cf 
thoae  (tf )  who  onCe  moved  the  springs  of  that  minute  yet  gorgeous  machine 
of  hliury  and  of  life ! 

In  the  house  of  Diomed,  in  the  subtenranean  vaults,  twttity  skeletona 
(one  of  a  babe)  were  discovered  in  one  spot  bv  the  door,  covered  by  a  fine 
aidien  dust  that  had  evidently  been  wafted  slowly  throu^  the  apertures 
until  it  had  filled  the  whole  space.  There  were  jewels  and  coins,  cande- 
labra for  unavailing  light,  ana  wine  hardened  in  the  amphorae  «- vain  pre- 
cautions for  the  prolongation  of  agonized  life !  The  sand,  consolidated  by 
damps,  had  taken  the  forms  of  the  skeletons  as  in  a  cast;  and  the  tfavel* 
ler  may  yet  see  the  impression  of  a  female  neck  and  bosom  of  youn^  and 
rocmd  proportions — the  trace  of  the  fated  Julia !  It  seems  to  Uie  in(]^mrer  as 
if  the  air  had  been  gradually  changed  into  a  sulphureous  vapour,  the  mmates 
of  the  vaults  had  rushed  to  the  door  to  find  it  closed  ana  blocked  by  the 
scoria  without,  and  in  their  attempts  to  force  it,  had  been  sufibcated  with 
the  atmosphere* 

In  the  garden  was  found  a  skeleton,  with  a  key  by  its  bony  hand,  and 
near  it  a  bag  of  coins.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  master  of  the  bouse 
—  the  unfortunate  Diomed,  who  had  probably  sought  to  escape  by  the  gas 
deUi  and  been  destroyed  either  by  the  vapours  or  some  fragment  of  stone 
Beside  some  silver  vases  lay  another  skeleton,  prolnib^y  of  a  slave. 

The  houses  of  Sallust  and  of  Pansa,  the  temple  of  Isis,  with  the  juggling 
concealments  behind  the  statues — the  lurking  place  of  its  holy  oracles,  are 
now  bared  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious.  In  one  of  the  chambers  of  that  tem- 
ple was  found  a  huge  skeleton,  with  an  aze  beside  it :  two  walls  had 
heea  pierced  bj  the  axe — the  victim  could  penetrate  no  farther.  In  the 
midst  of  the  aty  was  found  another  skeleton  laden  with  coins,  and  many 
ef  the  mystic  ornaments  of  the  fane  of  Isis.    Death  had  fallen  upon  him  in 

*  Desbfoyecl  a.  d.  79 — first  discovered,  a .  d.  17S0. 

(e)  "  And  everywhere  the  bones  and  skeletons  of  those  who  oace  moyed  the  spring 
of  that  minute  yet  gorgeous  machine  of  luxury  and  of  life  !" 

*    At  pfesent  there  have  been  about  350  or  400  skeletons  discovered  in  Fompel! ;  but  as 
a  great  part  of  the  citv  is  yet  to  be  disinterred,  we  can  scarcely  calculate  the  number  ol 
those  who  perished  in  the  destruction.    Still,  however,  we  have  every  reason  to  con 
elude  that  they  were  very  few  in  proportion  to  those  who  escaped.  The  ashes  had  been 
evidently  cleared  away  from  many  of  the  houses,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  recover 
iry^shatever  treasures  had  been  left  behind.    The  mansion  of  our  friend  Sallust  is  one 
ortKMM  thus  revisited.    The  skeletons  which,  reanimated  for  a  while,  the  reader  has 
teen  play  their  brief  parts  upon  the  stage,  under  the  names  of  Burbo,  Calenus,  Diomed 
Julia,  woiA  Arbaces,  were  found  exactly  as  described  in  the  text ;  may  they  have  been 
reanimated  more  successfully  for  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  than  they  have  been  for 
the  solace  of  the  author,  who  has  vainly  endeavoured,  in  the  work  which  he  bow  con- 
clodes,  to  beguile  the  most  painful,  gloomy,  and  despondent  period  of  a  life,  in  the  web 
of  whi^h  has  been  woven  less  of  white  than  the  world  may  deem.   But,  like  most  other 
friends,  the  imagination  is  capricious,  and  forsakes  us  often  at  the  moment  in  which  we 
most  need  its  aid.    As  we  grow  older,  we  begin  to  learn  that  of  the  two  our  truer  and 
mors  unfailing  comforter  is  Custom.    But  I  should  apologize  for  this  sudden  and  uasea- 
sonable  indulgence  of  a  momentary  weakness  —  it  is  Intt  for  a  moment !  With  return  , 
inc  health  returns  also  the  energy  without  which  the  sonl  were  given  us  in  vain^  and 
Which  enables  us  calmly  to  face  the  evils  of  our  being,  and  Teao\\i\«\^  \.o  ^\)l\S\\\.«  Oc^«^ 
^liere  is  but  one  philoaophy  —  though  there  are  a  thousand  acYiQoVa  —  ^.tvdi  \\»  ti«.xt!A  N^ 

"  To  BEAR  IB  TO  COM^UBR  0T7R  VATB  V^ 
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nis  avarice,  and  Calenus  perished  simultaneously  with  Burbo !  As  the  ei- 
cavatoTB  cleared  on  through  the  mass  of  ruin,  they  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  literally  aevered  in  two  by  a  prostrate  column ;  the  skull  was  of  so  re- 
markable a  conformation,  so  boldly  marked  in  its  intellectual,  as  well  as  its 
woKtephysiMl,  developments,  that  it  has  excited  the  constant  speculation  of 
eresKf  UbMnuit  believer  in  the  theories  of  Spuizheim  who  has  gazed  upon 
titat  ndned  palace  of  the  mind.  Still,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  centdnee, 
the  travdler  may  survey  that  airy  hall,  within  whose  cunning  galleries  and 
elaborate  chambers  once  thought,  reasoned,  dreamed,  and  sinned  the  soul  ci 
Arbaoes  the  Egyptian  I 

Viewing  the  various  witnesses  of  a  social  system  which  has  passed  from 
the  world  ibr  ever-^  a  stranger,  from  that  remote  and  barbarian  isle  which 
the  iou>md  Roman  shivered  when  he  named,  paused  amid  the  detighti  ol 
die  nft  Campaoia-*  and  composed  this  Hbtory  I 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  idea  of  the  fi>llowing'  Tale  was  suggested  on  reading  the  first 
volume  ef  Robertson's  Charles  the  Fiflh,  on  the  Feudal  Pdicy  of 
jrermany ;  and  the  picture  of  moral  and  political  debasement  pre- 
lented  in  those  pages,  whether  as  regards  the  oppressor  or  the 
oppressed.  Those  revolting  distinctions  have,  however,  passed 
Lway  —  viUein  is  but  a  thing  that  was.  But  if  the  old  chronicles  are 
e  be  credited,  the  monk,  whom  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  por- 
ray  in  the  course  of  this  tale,  was  the  first  who  whispered  in  the  ear 
if  an  En^h  serf,  that  slavery  was  not  his  birthright.  ^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  all  the  legal  iaforma- 
ion  scattered  through  the  volume,  is  strictly  correct ;  and  every 
historical  event  as  n^^y  so  as  the  machinery  of  the  tale  permitted. 
The  critical  reader,  whose  indulgence  the  writer  solicits,  will  imme- 
]liately  perdeive  firom  whence  the  information  has  been  derived. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ibout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Winchcombe,  on  the  summit  of  a 
itle  elevation,  are  still  the  remains  of  a  castle,  which,  as  Fuller  says, 
'as  of  subjects'  castles  the  most  handsome  habitation,  and  of  subjects' 
stations  tne  strongest  castle." 

n  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
I  distinguished  place,  called  Sudley  Castle,  presented  an  interesting  scene 
;he  then  owner,  in  consequence  of  his  father's  death,  holding  his  fint 
irt  for  receiving  the  homage  and  fealty  of  his  vassals, 
["he  court-yards  were  thronged  with  the  retainers  of  the  baron,  begiixU 
the  hour  until  the  ceremony  called  them  into  the  halL  This  apartment« 
ch  corresponded  in  magnificence  and  beauty  with  the  outwsurd  appeaN 
e  of  the  noble  pile,  was  of  an  oblong  shape.  Carved  representations  of 
tJes  adorned  the  lofty  oaken  ceiling,  and  suspended  were  banners  and 
irterin^s  of  the  Sudley  and  De  Boteler  famihes.  Ancestral  statues  of 
,  clad  in  complete  armour,  stood  in  niches  formed  in  the  thick  walls. 
3  heavy  linked  mail  of  the  Normans,  with  the  close  helmet,  or  skull- 
,  fastened  under  the  chin,  and  leaving  the  face  exposed,  encased  those 
>  represented  the  early  barons  of  Sudley ;  while  those  of  a  later  period 
«  clad  in  the  more  convenient  and  more  beautiful  armour  of  the  four- 
ith  century.  The  walls  were  covered  with  arms,  adapted  to  the  di^ 
nt  descriptions  of  soldiers  of  the  period,  and  arranged  so  as  each  might 
ride  himself  with  his  proper  weapons,  without  delay  or  confusion, 
^he  hall  had  a  tesselatea  pavement,  on  which  the  arms  of  the  united 
liKes  of  Sudley  and  De  Boteler  (the  latter  having  inherited  by  marriage, 
onsequence  of  a  failure  of  male  issue  in  the  former)  were  depicted  with 
pilar  accuracy  and  beauty.  About  midway  from  the  entrance,  two 
id  steps  of  white  marble  led  to  the  part  of  the  hall  exclusivel3r  appro- 
ved to  the  owner  of  the  castle.  The  mosaic  work  of  this  privileged 
ce  was  concealed  on  the  present  occasion  by  a  covering  of  fine  crimson 
h.  A  large  arm-chair,  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  with  the  De  Boteler 
18  richly  emblazoned  on  the  high  back,  over  which  hung  a  velvet  canopy 
ged  with  gold,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  elevation ;  and  several 
ir  chairs  with  similar  coverings  and  emblazonings,  but  wanting  canopies, 
'6  disposed  around  for  the  accommodation  of  tne  gae.&\a. 
?he  steward  at  length  appeared,  and  descended  tne  ale^^  \.q  c^«^s<&<J  ^^ 
/* 
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people  for  the  intended  homage,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  none  had  difl- 
obcyed  the  summons. 

The  tenantry  were  arranged  in  the  following  order:  — 

First —  the  steward  and  esquire  stood  on  ^ttier  side  next  the  steps. 

Then  followed  the  vassals  who  held  lands  for  watching  and  warding  the 
castle.  These  were  considered  superior  to  the  other  vassals,  from  the  peco- 
liar  nature  of  their  tenure,  as  the  life-^ards,  as  it  were,  of  their  lord. 

Then  those  who  held  lands  in  chivalry,  namely,  by  performing  stated 
miUtary  services,  the  perfection  of  whose  tenures  was  homage. 

The  next  were  those  who  held  lands  by  agricultural  or  rent  service,  and 
who  performed  fealty  as  a  memorial  of  their  attachment  and  dependence. 

The  bondmen,  or  legally  speaking,  the  villeins,  concludea  the  amy. 
These  were  either  attached  to  the  sou  or  to  the  person.    The  former  were 
designated  villeins  appendant^  because  following  the  transfer  of  the  ground, 
like  fixtures  of  a  freehold,  their  persons,  lands,  and  ^oods  being  the  property 
of  the  lord ;  they  might  be  chastised,  but  not  maimed.    They  paid  a  fine 
on  the  marriage  of  females ;  who  obtained  their  freedom  on  marriage  with 
a  free  man,  but  returned  again  to  bondage  on  surviving  their  husband.  The 
latter  class  were  called  villeins  in  p'osSf  and  difiered  nothing  from  the  o&en 
except  in  name ;  the  term  signifying  that  they  were  severed  from  the  soil, 
and  followed  the  person  of  the  lord.    Neither  of  the  classes  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  lands  of  their  owner  j  and  on  flight  or  settlement  in  towmor 
cities,  might  be  pursued  and  reclaimed.    An  action  for  damages  lay  ag^lnit 
those  who  harboured  them,  or  who  refused  to  deliver  tiiem  up, — the  law 
also  provided  a  certain  form  of  writ  by  which  the  sheriff  was  commanded  to 
seize,  or  obtain  them  by  force.    There  was  one  mode,  however,  oinullify- 
ing  the  right  of  capture.    If  the  runaway  resided  on  lands  of  fixe  king,  fi>r 
a  year  and  a  day,  without  claim,  he  could  not  be  molested  for  the  future ; 
although  he  was  still  liable,  if  caught  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  royal 
boundary,  to  be  retaken. 

The  classification  had  just  finished,  when  a  door  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  was  thrown  open,  and  the  Baron  of  Sudley  entered,  attended  by  his 
guests,  and  followed  by  a  page. 

Roland  de  Boteler  was  a  man  about  six-and-twenty,  of  a  tall,  well-pro- 
portioned figure,  with  an  open,  handsome  countenance :  but  there  was  a 
certain  boldness  or  freedom  in  the  laughing  glance  of  his  large  black  eyes, 
and  in  the  fiiU  parted  lips,  blended  with  an  expression,  which,  though  not 
perhaps  exactly  haughty  or  cruel,  yet  told  distinctly  enough  that  he  was 
perfectly  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  his  dependants,  and  considered  them 
merely  as  conducive  to  his  amusement,  or  to  the  display  of  military  power. 
A  doublet  of  crimson  cloth,  embroidered  with  ^old,  was  well  chosen  tagive 
advantage  to  his  dark  complexion.  His  tunic,  composed  of  baudykin,  or 
cloth  of  gold,  was  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  below  which  it 
hung  in  full  plaits,  nearly  to  the  knee,  —  thus  allowing  little  of  faia  trmk 
hose,  of  rich  velvet,  corresponding  in  colour  with  the  doublet,  to  be  imii. 
Over  his  dress  he  wore  a  surcoat  or  mantle  of  fine  violet-coloured  cloth, 
fastened  across  the  breast,  with  a  gold  clasp,  and  lined  with  minever.  His 
hair,  according  to  the  fashion  introduced  by  the  Black  Prince,  when  he 
brought  over  his  royal  captive,  John  of  France,  fell  in  thick  short  curls  below 
a  cap  in  colour  and  material  resembling  his  mantle,  and  edged  with  vaJat* 
ever  ;  and  the  lip  and  chin  wore  neither  mustachio  nor  beardT 

His  eye  fell  proudly  for  a  moment  on  the  assembled  yeomen,  as  he  took 
his  seat  for  the  first  time  as  Lord  of  Sudley ;  but  speedily  the  ceremony 
commenced. 

The  individual  first  summoned  from  among  the  group,  was  a  tall  athletic 
young  man  of  about  tweuly-five,  vjil^  «l  conv^lexioa  fair  but  reddened 
through  exposure  to  t\ie  aeaaona.   "Bia  \tfi\x  \?«a  \v^\.A«w«xv^^Sn«2ii^"wA 
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curly,  and  there  was  a  good-humoured  expression  in  the  clear  gray  eyes, 
and  in  the  fiill,  broad,  well-marked  countenance,  that  would  give  one  the 
idea  of  a  gay,  thoughtless  spirit  —  had  it  not  been  for  the  bold  and  firm  step, 
and  the  suaden  change  of  feature  from  gay  to  grave  as  he  advanced  to  the 
{>latfbrm,  and  met  unabashed  the  baron's  scratiny,  at  once  indicating  that 
the  man  possessed  courage  and  decision  when  occasion  required  these 
qualities  to  be  called  into  action. 

Stephen  Holgrave  ascended  the  marble  steps,  and  proceeded  on  till  he 
stood  at  the  baron's  feet  He  then  unclasped  the  belt  of  his  waist,  and 
having  his  head  uncovered,  knelt  down,  holding  up  both  his  hands.  De 
Boteler  took  them  within  his  own,  and  the  yeoman  said,  in  a  loud,  dis- 
tinct voice  — 

"  Lord  Roland  de  Boteler,  I  become  your  man  from  this  day  forward,  of 
life  and  limb  and  earthly  worship,  and  unto  you  shall  be  true  and  fiuthful, 
and  bear  to  you  faith,  for  the  lands  that  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  saving  the 
iaith  that  I  owe  unto  our  sovereign  lord  the  kin^." 

The  baron  then  bent  his  head  forward  and  kissed  the  young  man's  fore- 
head ;  and  unloosing  his  hands,  Holgrave  arose,  and  bending  his  head, 
stood  to  hear  what  De  Boteler  might  say. 

"You  have  spoken  well,  Ho^rave,"  said  De  Boteler,  looking  good- 
humouredly  upon  the  yeoman,  ''and,  truly,  if  the  life  of  Roland  de  Boteler 
is  worth  any  thing,  you  have  earned  your  reward  ;  and,  here,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Uiis  gooa  company,  I  covenant  for  myself  and  my  heirs,  that  you 
and  your  heirs,  shall  hold  the  land  for  ever,  in  chivalry,  presenting,  every 
feast  of  (he  Holy  Baptist,  a  pair  of  gloves." 

*<  Calverley,"  said  the  baron,  as  Holgrave  retired,  and  while  addressmir 
his  esquire  his  features  assumed  a  peculiar  expression  :  "  What  a  pity  It 
is  that  a  yeoman  should  reap  the  reward  of  a  service  that  should  have  been 
performed  by  you  had  your  nealth  permitted !" 

The  sarcastic  smile  that  accompanied  these  words,  called  up  a  glow  even 
deeper  than  envy  had  done ;  yet,  in  a  calm  voice,  Calverley  replied,  **  The 
lana,  my  lord,  tiioush  the  gifl  be  fair,  is  of  little  account  in  comparison  with 
the  honour  of  the  oeed ;  but  I  may  humbly  say,  that  if  Thomas  Calverley 
had  witnessed  his  master's  peril,  he  would  have  been  found  as  valiant  in 
hia  defence  as  the  yeoman,  whose  better  fortune  it  was  to  be  present." 

**  Aye,  aye,  my  good  squire,"  said  the  baron,  still  in  a  laughing  tone, 
^  your  illness,  I  am  told,  gave  you  a  most  outrageous  appetite  —  doubtless 
your  feeble  constitution  needed  strengthening !  Come,  come,  man,  it  is  but  '^. 
a  joke — never  look  so  blank;  yet,  if  we  laugh,  there  is  no  reason  why 
those  knaves  should  stand  grinning  there  from  ear  to  ear.  But  the  senior 
vassal  advance." 

The  vasEfals  who  were  to  perform  homage  then  prepared  to  go  through 
the  customary  form ;  and  an  old  gray-headed  man  advanced  first  from  the 
group  to  do  feahy,  and,  standing  before  the  baron,  pronounced  after  him  the 
&ll(nrins  oath,  holding  his  right  hand  on  the  crospels : — 

*  I,  John  Hartwell,  will  be  to  you,  my  Lord  Roland  de  Boteler,  true  and 
ftithfut,  and  bear  to  you  fealty  and  faith  for  the  lands  and  tenements  which 
I  hM  of  you ;  and  I  will  truly  do  and  perform  the  customs  and  services 
that  I  ought  to  do  to  you,  so  help  me  God !"  The  old  man  then  kissed  the 
book,  and  retired  to  give  place  to  the  next ;  and  so  on  till  all  who  owed 
fealty  had  gone  through  the  ceremony. 

Lastly  advanced  from  among  the  bondmen,  or  villeins,  the  oldest  servi- 
tor, and,  holding  Ihs  right  hand  over  the  book,  pronounced  after  De  Bo- 

tder — 

*«  Hear  you,  my  Lord  de  Boteler,  that  I,  William  Marson,  from  this  da-j 
forth  unto  you  shall  be  true  and  faithful,  and  shaW  oyjc  -jow  ^Ci^XV^  ^atm^ 
land  which  I  may  bold  of  you  in  villeinage,  and  aYiBAY  \i^  '^'os^SSve^  V3  ^ wi 
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both  in  body  and  goods,  so  help  me  God  and  all  the  saints."  After  kissiog 
the  book  he  withcEew  ;  and  the  bondmen  successively  renewed  their  ser- 
vile compact. 

While  the  vassals  were  retiring  from  the  hall,  the  Lord  de  Boteler  tamed 
to  the  gentleman  near  him  — 

"Sir  Robert,"  said  he,  "  you  saw  that  vassal  who  first  did  homage?  — 
to  that  base-bom  churl  I  owe  my  Hfe.  I  had  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  a 
French  knight,  when  my  opponent's  esquire  treacherously  attacked  mefiom 
behind.  This  was  observed  by  my  faithful  follower,  who  struck  down  the 
coward  with  his  axe,  and,  in  a  moment  more,  rid  me  of  the  knight  by  a 
blow  that  cleft  his  helmet  and  entered  his  brain.  He  also,  by  rare  chance, 
I  know  not  how,  slew  the  bearer  of  that  banner  yonder,  and,  when  the 
battle  was  over,  laid  it  at  nnr  feet." 

"  You  have  made  him  a  freeman  since  then  ?"  inquired  Sir  Robert 

**  No ;  he  received  his  freedom  from  my  father,  when  a  boy,  for  some  juve* 
nile  service — I  hardly  remember  what.  Yet  I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
of  the  varlet  —  as  if  it  mattered  to  such  as  he  whether  they  were  free  or 
not !  He  stared  for  an  instant  at  my  father  —  the  tears  trembling  in  his 
eyes,  and  adl  the  blood  in  his  body,  I  verily  believe,  reddening  his  £u%, 
and  he  looked  as  if  he  would  have  said  something ;  but  my  father  and  I 
did  not  care  to  listen,  and  we  turned  away.  As  for  the  land  he  has  now 
received,  I  promised  it  him  on  the  fieldof  battle,  and  I  could  not  retract  my 
word." 

"  No,  baron,*'  said  Sir  Robert ;  '^  the  man  earned  it  by  his  bravery ;  and 
surely  the  life  of  the  Lord  de  Boteler  is  worth  more  than  a  piece  of  dirty 
land." 

De  Boteler,  not  caring  to  continue  so  uninteresting  a  subject,  discoursed 
upon  other  matters ;  and  the  business  of  the  morning  having  concluded,  he 
retired  with  his  guests  from  the  hall. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  this  court^day  that  the  fortunate  yeoman  one 
morning  led  his  mother,  Edith  Holgrave,  to  the  cottage  he  had  built  on  the 
land  that  was  now  his  own. 

Eldith  entered  the  cottage,  her  hand  resting  for  support  upon  the  shoulder 
of  her  son  —  for  she  was  ^eble,  though  not  so  much  from  age  as  from  a  weak 
constitution.  As  she  stepped  over  Uie  threshold  she  devoutly  crossed  her- 
self; and  when  they  stood  upon  the  earthen  floor,  she  withdrew  her  left 
hand  from  the  arm  that  supported  her,  and,  sinking  upon  her  knees,  and 
raising  up  her  eyes,  exclaimed — 

*'  May  He,  in  whose  hands  are  the  ends  of  the  earth,  preserve  thee,  my 
son,  from  evil.    And  oh !  may  He  bless  this  house !" 

While  she  spoke,  her  eyes  brightened,  and  her  pale  face  for  a  short  time 
glowed  with  the  fervour  of  her  soul. 

'^  Stephen,  my  son,''  she  continued  (as  with  his  aid  she  arose  and  seated 
herself  upon  a  wooden  stool,)  "many  days  of  sorrow  have  I  seen,  but  this 
proud  day  is  an  atonement  for  all.  My  father  was  a  freeman,  but  tky  father 
was  a  serf ;  —  but  all  are  alike  in  His  eyes,  who  oftentimes  gives  the  sool 
of  a  churl  to  him  who  dwelleth  in  castles,  and  quickens  the  body  of  the  base 
of  birth  with  a  spirit  that  might  honour  the  wearer  of  crimson  and  gold. 
My  husband  was  a  villein,  biit  his  soul  spumed  the  bondage ;  and  often- 
times, my  son,  when  you  have  been  an  infant  in  my  arms,  thy  father  wished 
that  the  free-born  breast  which  nourished  you  could  infuse  freedom  into 
your  veins.  He  did  not  live  to  see  it ;  but  oh !  what  a  proud  day  was  that 
for  me,  when  my  son  no  longer  bore  the  name  of  slave !  I  had  prayed  — 
I  had  yearned  for  that  dav ;  and  it  at  length  repaid  me  fbr  all  the  taunts  of 
our  neighbours,  who  reviled  me  because  my  spirit  wasno^  such  as  theirs !" 

"Come,  come,  mother,"  interrupted  Holgrave,  "  do  n't  agitate  yourself; 
there  is  time  to  talk  of  all  tins  b^j-widAj^:^ 
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'*  And  80  there  is,  child  —  but  I  am  old ;  and  the  aged,  as  well  as  thef 
f  ounv,  love  to  be  talking.    Stephen,  you  must  bear  with  your  mother.'* 

*'  Aye,  that  I  will,  mother,"  replied  Holgrave,  kissing  her  cheek,  which 
had  assumed  its  accustomed  paleness;  '*and  ill  befall  the  son  that  will 
not !" 

Leaying  his  mother  to  attend  to  the  visiters,  who  crowded  in  to  drink 
success  to  the  new  proprietor  in  a  cup  of  ale,  Stephen  Holgrave  stole  unob- 
served out  of  the  cottage  towards  nightfall. 

Passing  tiirough  Wmchcombe,  he  arrived  at  a  small  neat  dwelling,  in  a 
little  sequestered  valley,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town — the 
tenant  of  which  lowly  abode  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  our  story. 

Like  Holgrave,  Margaret  was  the  offspring  of  the  bond  and  the  free. 
Her  father  luid  been  a  bondman  attached  to  the  manor  of  Sudley ;  and  her 
mother  a  poor  friendless  orphan,  with  no  patrimony  save  her  freedom. 
Such  marriages  were  certainly  of  rare  occurrence,  because  women  natur- 
ally €eAi  a  repu^ance  to  become  the  mother  of  serfs ;  but  still,  that  they 
dia  occur,  is  evidenced  by  the  law  of  villeinage,  ordaining  that  the  children 
of  a  bondman  and  free  woman  should  in  no  wise  partake  of  their  mother's 
freedom. 

It  nught  be,  perhaps,  that  this  similarity  in  their  condition  had  attracted 
them  towards  each  other ;  or  it  mi^iht  be  that,  as  Margaret  had  been  mo- 
therless since  her  birth,  and  Edith  had  nursed  and  reared  her  till  she  grew 
to  womanhood,  from  the  feelings  natural  to  long  association,  love  had 
grown  and  strengthened  in  Stephen's  heart.  Indeed,  there  were  not  many 
of  her  class  who  could  have  compared  with  this  young  woman.  Her  figure 
was  about  the  middle  height  of  her  sex,  and  so  beautifully  proportioned, 
that  even  the  close  kerchief  and  russet  ^own  could  not  entirely  conceal  the 
symmetrical  formation  of  the  broad  white  shoulders,  the  swelhng  bust,  and 
the  slender  waist  Plain  braids  of  hair  of  the  darkest  shade,  and  arched 
brows  of  the  same  hue,  gave  an  added  whiteness  to  a  forehead  smooth  and 
high ;  and  her  full  intelligent  eyes,  with  a  fringe  as  dark  as  her  hair, 
were  of  a  clear  deep  blue.  The  feminine  occupation  of  a  sempstress  had 
preserved  the  delicacy  of  her  complexion,  and  had  lefl  a  soft  flickering 
blush  plajring  on  her  cheek.  Such  was  Margaret,  the  beloved  —  the  be- 
trothed —  whom  Holgrave  was  now  hastening  to  invite,  with  all  the  sim- 
ple eloquence  of  honest  love,  to  become  the  bride  of  his  bosom  —  the  mis- 
tress of  his  home.  ' 

The  duskiness  of  the  twilight  hour  was  lightened  by  the  broad  beams  of 
an  autumn  moon ;  and  as  the  moonlight,  streaming^  full  upon  the  thatch, 
revealed  distinctly  the  little  cot  that  held  his  treasure,  all  the  high  thoughts 
of  freedom  and  independence,  all  the  wandering  speculative  dreamings 
that  come  and  go  in  the  heart  of  man,  pave  place,  for  a  season,  to  one  en- 
grossing feeling.  Margaret  was  not  this  evening,  as  she  was  wont  to  be, 
sitting  outside  the  cottage  door  awaiting  his  approach.  The  door  was 
partly  opened — he  entered  —  and  beheld  a  man  kneeling  before  her,  and 
holding  one  of  her  hands  within  his  own ! 

'^  Stephen  Holgrave !"  cried  the  devotee,  jumping  up, ''  what  brings  you 
here  at  such  an  hour  ?" 

"Whatbrinffs  me,  Calverleyl"  replied  Holgrave,  furiously,  **  who  are 
you,  to  ask  such  a  question  ?     What  brings  you  here  ?" 

'*  My  own  will,  Stephen  Holgrave,"  answered  Calverley  in  a  calm  tone ; 
''and  mark  you  —'this  maiden  nas  no  right  to  plight  her  troth  except  with 
her  lord's  consent.  She  is  Lord  de  Boteler^s  bondwoman,  and  dares  not 
marry  without  his  leave  —  which  will  never  be  given  to  wed  with  you." 

"  You  talk  boldly,  sir,  of  my  lord's  intents,"  anawei^  VJaa  '^^sixxw.^ 
sulkily. 

"/ apeak  bat  the  truth, "  replied  Calverley.     **  You Yvave  Yiewi  xeH?^\^«»^ 
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well  for  the  deed  you  did  ;  and  think  not  that  your  braggart  speech  will 
win  my  lord.  This  maid  is  no  meet  wife  for  such  as  you.  My  lord  has 
offered  me  fair  lands  and  her  freedom  if  I  choose  to  wed  her:  and  though 
many  a  free  dowered  maid  would  smile  upon  the  suit  of  ThomaaCalTerley, 
yet  have  I  come  to  offer  wedlock  to  Margaret." 

*' Margaret!'*  said  Hol^rave,  fiercely,  "can  this  be  true?  anBwerine! 
Has  Calverley  spoken  of^marriage  to  you?  —  why  do  you  not  answsr? 
Have  I  loved  a  false  one  ?*' 

"No,  Stephen,"  replied  Margaret,  in  a  low  trembling  voiee. 

Holgrave's  mind  was  relieved  as  Margaret  spoke,  for  he  had  confidence  b 
her  truth.  He  knew,  however,  that  Calverley  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
De  Boteler,  and  he  determined  not  to  trust  himself  with  farther  words. 

"  Margaret,"  said  Calverlev  suddenly,  *^  I  leave  Sudley  Castle  on  the 
morrow  to  attend  my  lord  to  London.  At  my  return  I  shall  expect  that 
this  silence  be  changed  into  language  befitting  the  chosen  bride  of  the  Btron 
de  Boteler's  esquire.  Remember  you  are  not  yet  free !  —  and  now,  Stepheu 
Holgrave,  I  leave  not  this  cotta^  till  you  depBirt.  The  maiden  is  my  lonPs 
nief,  the  cottage  is  his,  and  here  1  am  privileged  —  not  you." 

Fierce  retorts  and  bitter  revilings  were  on  Holgrave's  ton^e ;  but  the 
sanctuary  of  a  maiden's  home  was  no  place  for  contention.  He  knew  that 
Calverley  did  possess  the  power  he  vaunted ;  and,  without  uttering  a  word, 
he  crossed  the  thr&hold,  and  stood  on  the  sod  just  bevond  the  door. 

Calverley  paused  a  moment  gazing  on  the  blanched  beauty  of  the  ag^ 
ted  girl,  her  cheek  looking  more  pale  from  the  moonlight  that  fell  upon 
it ;  and  Uien,  in  the  soft  msinuating  tone  he  knew  so  well  how  to  as- 
sume— 

"  Forgive  me,  Margaret,"  said  he,  "  for  what  I  have  said.  But  oh,"  he 
continued,  taking  her  hand,  and  pressuig  it  passionately  to  his  bosom, 
"You  know  not  how  much  I  love  you! — Cfome,  sur,  will  you  walk?* 
Then  kissing  the  damsel's  hand,  he  reUnouished  it ;  and  Margaret,  with 
streaming  eyes  and  a  throbbing  heart,  watched  till  the  two  recemng  figures 
were  lost  in  the  distance. 

Holgrave  and  Calverley  pursued  their  path  in  sullen  silence.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  paces  between  them,  but  neither  were  one  foot  in  ad- 
Tance  of  the  other.  On  they  went  through  Winchcombe  and  along  the 
road,  till  they  came  to  where  a  footpath  from  the  left  intersected  thehigb- 
way.  Here  they  both,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement,  made  a  sudden  pause, 
and  stood  doggedly  eyeing  each  other.  At  considerably  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  the  right  was  Sudley  Castle ;  and  at  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  Icfl  was  Holgrave's  new  abode.  After  the  laspe  of  several 
minutes,  Calverley  leaped  across  a-running  ditch  to  the  right ;  and  Hol- 
grave, having  thus  far  conquered,  turned  to  the  left  on  his  homeward  patk 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  feel  some  surprise  that  an  esquire  of  the  lidi 
and  powerful  Lord  de  Boteler  should  be  thus  competing  with  the  yeoman 
for  the  hand  of  a  portionless  humble  nief;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe^  in 
the  first  place,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  esouires  were  by  no  means  d 
the  consideration  they  had  enjoyed  a  century  before.  Some  nobles,  indeed, 
who  were  upholders  of  the  ancient  system,  still  regarded  an  esquire  as  but 
a  degree  removed  from  a  knight,  but  these  were  merely  exceptions ;  —  the 
general  rule,  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  was  to  consiaer  an  esquire 
simply  as  a  principal  attendant,  without  the  least  daim  to  any  distinction 
beyond.  Such  a  state  of  things  accorded  well  with  the  temper  of  De  Bo- 
teler ;  —  he  could  scarcely  have  endured  the  equalitjr,  which,  in  some  mea- 
sure, formerly  subsisted  between  the  esquire  and  his  lord.  Widi  him  the 
equal  might  be  familiar,  but  the  inferior  must  be  submissive;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  humility  of  Ca\vet\eVa  Ae^ot\.xivei\\^"6X.^«cv^VNftd  raised  him 
to  the  situation  he  now  held.    C%!Wei\e^,>o^wA^*>^«^^w«^^^'««^^«^» 
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r  respeetftbUtty  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  take  a-stand  among  a 
lass  sach  as  esquires  had  formerly  been. 

Aboat  ten  years  before  the  commencement  of  our  tale,  a  pale  emaciated 
outh  presented  himself  one  morning  at  Sudley  Castle,  desirins  the  faospi- 
ility  tnat  was  never  denied  to  the  stranger.  Over  his  dress,  which  was  of 
le  coarse  monks'  cloth  then  generally  worn  by  the  religious,  he  wore  a 
ittored  doak  of  the  dark  russet  peculiar  to  the  peasant  That  day  he  was 
idy  and  that  night  lodged  at  the  castle :  and  the  next  morning,  as  he  stood 
I  a  comet  of  the  court-yard,  apparently  lost  in  reflection  as  to  the  course 
e  Bfaotild  next  adopt,  tne  young  Roland  de  Boteler,  then  a  fine  bo^  of 
fteen,  emer^^ed  from  the  stone  archway  of  the  stable  mounted  on  a  spirited 
harger.  The  slow  on  his  cheek,  the  brightness  of  his  eyes,  and  the  youth- 
d  animation  playing  on  his  face,  and  nnging  in  the  joyous  tones  of  his 
oice,  seemed  to  make  the  solitary  dejected  being,  who  looked  as  if  he 
oald  claim  neither  kindred  nor  home,  appear  even  more  care>wom  and 
rioidless.  The  youth  gazed  at  the  young  De  Boteler,  and  ran  after  him  as 
e  rode  through  the  gateway  followed  by  two  attendants. 
.  He  then  wandered  about  with  a  look  of  still  deeper  despondence,  till  the 
ratnpling  of  the  returning  horses  sent  a  transient  tinge  across  his  cheek. 
ie  followed  Roland's  attendants,  and  again  entered  me  court-yard.  By 
ome  ^ance,  as  the  young  rider  was  alighting,  his  eye  fell  on  the  dejected 
tranger,  who  was  standing  at  a  little  distance  fixing  an  anxious  gaze  upon 
he  h«r. 

*•  Who  is  that  sickly-looking  carle,  Ralph  ?"  inquired  De  Boteler. 

The  attendant  did  not  know.  The  youth  interpreted  the  meanmg  of 
loland*8  glance,  and  approached,  and  with  an  humble  yet  not  ungraceful 
ibeuanoe — 

^  Noble  young  lord,"  said  he,  ^*  may  a  wanderer  crave  leave  to  abide  fw 
i  tune  in  this  castle  ?" 

**Toiii  have  my  leave,"  replied  the  boy,  in  the  consequential  tone  that 
pootii  generally  assumes  when  conferring  a  favour.  "Indeed,  you  don't 
ook  very  fit  to  wander  farther :  —  Ralph,  see  that  this  knave  is  attend- 
jdto." 

The  sCraiifier  was  now  privileged  to  remain,  and  a  week's  rest  and  good 
sheer  coiisi£rabiy  improved  his  appearance.  He  did  not  presume,  Sow- 
sver,  to  approach  the  part  of  the  castle  inluibited  by  the  owners ;  but  never 
lid  the  young  Roland  enter  the  court-yard,  or  walk  abroad,  but  the  silent 
MMna^  of  the  grateful  stranger  greeted  him. 

This  strange  youth  was  Thomas  Calverley,  and,  by  the  end  of  a  month, 
ftolan^  eyes  as  instinctively  sought  for  him  when  he  needed  an  attend- 
mty  as  if  he  had  been  a  regular  domestic 

It  was  good  policy  in  Calverley  to  propitiate  the  young  De  Boteler :  for 
liad  he  presented  himsdf  to  his  rather,  although  for  a  space  he  might  nave 
been  feo,  he  could  never  hav6  presumed  to  obtrude  himself  upon  his  notice. 

There  was  a  humility  in  the  stranger  which  pleased  Roland's  imperious 
benper;  Aehad  granted  the  permission  by  which  he  abided  in  the  castle, 
ind  he  seemed  to  feel  a  kind  of  interest  in  his  proteg6 ;  and  the  envy  of  his 
ittendants  was  often  excited  by  their  young  lord  beckoning  to  Calverley  to 
issist  him  to  mount,  or  alight,  or  do  him  any  other  little  service.  Calverley 
began  now  to  be  conside^  as  a  kind  of  inmate  in  the  castle,  and  various 
w&re  the  whispered  tales  that  went  about  respecting  him.  At  length  it 
iras  discovered  that  he  was  a  scholar — that  is,  he  could  read  and  write  ,* 
md  the  circumstance,  though  it  abated  nothing  of  the  whisperings  of  idle 
Boriosi^,  entirely  silenced  the  taunts  he  had  been  compelled  to  endure.  If 
iliil  disUked,  yet  was  he  treated  with  some  respect;  for  xion^  <£  Xyv^xsc^^- 
tered  domestics  woM  have  presumed  to  speak  maeVy  to  one  «>  ^^x  «Xyss^ 
iAera  w  inteOeetual  attainmenta. 
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Such  a  discovery  could  not  lon^  remain  a  secret ;  —  the  tale  reached  the 
ears  of  young  De  Boteler.  and,  already  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  it  wis 
but  a  natural  consequencer  that  Calveney  should  rise  from  being  first  an 
assistant,  to  be  the  steward,  the  page,  and,  at  length,  the  esquire  to  the  heir 
to  the  barony  of  Sudiey.  But  the  progress  of  ms  fortunes  did  but  add  to 
the  malevolence  of  the  detractor  and  the  tale-bearer ;  theft,  sacrilege,  and 
even  murder,  were  hinted  at  as  probable  causes  for  a  youth,  who  evideatl; 
did  not  belong  to  the  vulgar,  being  thus  a  friendless  outcast  But  the  most 
charitable  surmise  was,  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  the  unhallowed  love 
of  some  dame  or  damsel  who  had  reared  him  in  privacy,  and  had  destined 
him  for  the  church ;  and  that  either  upon  the  death  of  his  protectress,  or 
through  some  fault,  he  had  been  expelled  from  his  home.  Calverlev  had  & 
distant  authoritative  manner  towanis  his  equals  and  inferiors,  which,  de- 
spite every  efibrt,  checked  inquisitiveness ;  and  all  the  information  he  ever 
fave  was,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  artizan  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
on,  whom  his  father's  death  had  left  friendless.  Whether  this  statement 
was  correct  or  not,  could  never  be  discovered.  Calverley  was  never  known 
to  allude  to  aught  that  happened  in  the  years  previous  to  his  becoming  an 
inmate  of  the  castle :  what  little  he  had  said  was  merely  in  reply  to  (urect 
questions.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and  sw^ 
a  situation  is  by  no  means  enviable ;  and  although  duplicity,  selfishness, 
and  tyranny,  formed  the  principal  traits  in  his  chamcter,  and  though  inde- 
pendently of  tyranny  and  selfishness,  his  mind  instinctively  shrunk  from 
any  contact,  save  that  of  necessitv,  with  those  beneath  him,  yet  had  he 
gazed  upon  the  growing  beauty  oi  Margaret  till  a  love  pure  and  deep— a 
love  in  which  was  concentrated  all  the  slumbering  affections^  had  risen 
and  expanded  in  his  breast,  until  it  had,  as  it  were,  become  a  part  of  his 
being. 

Margaret  had  a  brother  —  a  monk  in  the  abbey  at  Winchcombe,  to 
whose  care  she  was  indebted  for  the  instructions  whidi  had  made  her  a 
skilful  embroideress,  and  still  more  for  the  precautions  which  had  preserved 
her  opening  beauty  from  the  gaze  of  the  self-willed  Roland  de  Boteler. 
Though  the  daughter  of  a  bondman,  her  services  had  never  been  demand- 
ed :  and  father  John  had  ultimately  removed  her  from  Edith's  roof  to  the 
little  cottage  already  mentioned. 

Calverley  had  intended  to  see  Margaret  again  before  leaving  the  castle; 
but  De  Boteler  having  changed  the  hour  he  had  appomted,  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  spare  from  the  necessary  arrangements.  Never  before  had 
Calverley's  assumed  equanimity  of  temper  been  so  severely  tried ;  the  pa- 
tient  attention  with  which  he  listened,  and  the  rarompt  assiduity  with  which 
he  executed  a  thousand  trifling  commands  —  although,  from  the  fofce  with 
which  he  bit  his  undei^lip,  he  was  firequently  compiled  to  wipe  away  die 
blood  from  his  mouth — snowed  the  absolute  control  he  had  acquiredover 
his  feelinps  —  at  least  so  far  as  the  exterior  was  concerned. 

The  (£apel  bell  rang  for  mass,  at  which  Father  John,  the  brother  of 
Maro^aret,  officiated,  in  conse<iuence  of  the  sudden  illness  of  the  resident 
chaplain.  Calverley  waited  till  the  service  was  concluded ;  and  then,  fiiat 
pausing  a  few  minutes  to  allow  the  monk  to  recite  the  oflice,  he  unclosed 
^  the  door  of  the  sacristy  and  entered.  Father  John  was  sittuig  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  and  he  still  wore  the  white  surplice. 

The  ecclesiastic,  on  whose  privacy  Calverley  had  thus  intruded,  was  a 
man  about  thirty-five,  of  a  tall  muscular  figure,  with  thick  dark  hair  encir- 
cling his  tonsure,  a  thin  visage,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  There  was  piety 
and  meekness  in  the  high  pale  forehead ;  and  in  the  whole  countenance, 
when  the  eyes  were  cast  down,  or  when  their  light  was  partly  shaded  bj 
the  Mb  and  the  projecdnv  browa*.  W\.  NvWv^&A^daNrarQ  niaed,  and  the 
large,  deeply-set  cyea  flasned  {xiW  w^iv  \)[i^  ^\mX^I\sa  «ftSN^^^^dQi»!t'«:u 
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a  prcmd  —  a  searching  expression  in  the  glance,  which  had  often  made  the 
obdurate  sinner  tremble,  and  which  never  failed  to  awe  presumption  and 
extort  respect  Such  was  the  man  whom  Calverley  was  about  to  address  ; 
and  from  whose  quiet,  unassuming  demeanour  at  this  moment,  a  stranger 
would  have  augured  little  opposition  to  any  reasonable  proposal  that  might 
be  suggested :  but  Calverley  well  knew  the  character  of  the  monk,  and 
there  was  a  kind  of  hesitation  in  his  voice  as  he  said  — 

**  Good  morrow,  holy  father." 

The  monk  silently  bent  hia  head. 

"My  Lord  de  Boteler,"  resumed  Calverley,  **  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  de- 
part hence.    I  attend  him ;  but  before  I  go,  I  would  fain  desire  your  counsel." 

"  Speak  on,  my  son,*'  said  the  monk,  in  a  full  deep  voice,  as  Calverley 
paused. 

"  Father  John,  you  have  a  sister  —  " 


impas- 
sioned earnestness.  — "  Why  look  you  so  much  astonished  ?  Has  she  not 
beauty,  and  have  I  not  watched  the  growth  of  that  beauty  from  the  inter- 
esting loveliness  of  a  child,  to  the  full  and  fascinating  charms  of  a  woman. 
Patiier  John,  you  have  never  loved  —  you  cannot  tell  the  conflict  that  is 
witiiin  my  heart." 

** But,"  asked  the  monk,  "have  you  spoken  to  Margaret  ?" 

''Last  evening  I  went  to  give  her  freedom  and  to  ask  her  love,  when 
Stephen  Hdgrave " 

'*  Did  the  baron  empower  you  to  free  her?"  eagerly  asked  the  monk. 

"  Yes,  —  but  Holgrave  entered  and " 

"  She  is  stai  a  nief  ?" 

**  Yes ;  —  when  that  knave  Holgrave  entered,  I  could  not  speak  of  what 
was  burning  in  my  breast" 

"  Stephen  HolgrtLvo  is  not  a  knave,"  returned  the  monk.  **  He  is  an 
honest  man,  and  Margaret  is  betrothed  to  him." 

There  was  a  momentary  conflict  in  Calverley's  breast  as  the  monk  spoke ; 
—  there  was  a  shade  across  his  brow,  and  a  slight  tremor  on  his  lip ;  but  he 
conquered  the  emotion — love  triumphed,  and,  m  a  soft  imploring  tone,  he 
said  — 

"  Think  you,  father,  Holgrave  loves  her  as  I  do ;  or  think  you  his  rude 
untutored  speech  will  accord  well  with  so  gentle  a  creature.  Oh !  father 
Joim,  be  you  my  friend.  Bid  her  forget  the  man  who  is  unworthy  of  her ! 
She  will  hsten  to  you — she  will  be  guided  by  you  — -you  are  the  only  kins- 
nan  she  can  claim  ;  —  and  surely  even  you  must  wish  rather  to  see  your 
ritter  attended  almost  as  a  mistress  in  this  castle,  than  the  harassed  wife  of 
a  laborious  yeoman.  Oh !  if  you  win  her  to  my  arms,  I  here  swear  to  you, 
tiiat  not  even  your  own  heart  could  ask  for  more  gentle  care  than  she  will 
receive  from  me.  My  happiness  centres  in  her — to  love  her,  to  cherish 
her — to  see  tJie  smile  of  joy  for  ever  on  her  lips." 

At  tlus  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Calverley  opened  it,  and 
De  Boteler's  page  appeared,  to  say,  that  if  Thomas  Calverley  had  wanted 
the  aid  of  the  priest,  he  should  have  applied  sooner,  for  his  lord  was  now 
waiting  for  him. 

"  Tell  my  lord,"  said  Calverley, "  I  will  attend  him  instantly." 

The  page  withdrew,  and  Calverley,  turning  to  the  monk,  asked  hastily  if 
he  might  reckon  on  his  friendship. 

"  Thomas  Calverley,"  replied  John,  **  I  believe  you  do  love  my  sister,  but 
I  cannot  ^rce  her  inclinations ;  —  I  will  not  even  strive  to  bias  her  mind  ; 
tnere  is  a  sympathy  in  hearts  predestined  to  unite,  which  a.UxaK;\a\2cift\s^ 
towards  each  other ;— if  tiiat  secret  sympathy  exist  xioDo^nv^ti'^wsl,'^^  "^^^ 
not  deatiaed  to  become  as  one,''^ 
12—2 
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"  Then  you  will  not  seek  to  win  her  to  my  love,**  asked  Calveriey,  im- 
patiently. 

"  I  will  tell  her,"  returned  the  monk,  "  that  a  love  so  devoted,  so  disin- 
terested, deserves  in  return  an  afiection  as  pure :  but  if,  after  all  this,  her 
heart  still  prefers  the  yeoman  Holgrave,  I  will  say  no  more." 

"  And,  think  you,  I  shall  endure  rejection  without  an  effort?" 

"  It  is  now  too  late !  Why,  if  your  happiness  rested  upon  her,  did  you 
defer  declaring  your  love  till  the  moment  when  she  had  promised  to  become 
the  wife  of  another  ?  Know  you  not,  Thomas  Calverley,  that  even  as  the 
rays  of  the  bright  sun  dissolve  the  glittering  whiteness  of  the  vrinter  raow, 
just  so  do  kindwords  and  patient  love  enkindle  warm  feelings  in  the  bosom 
of  the  coldest  virgin,  and  awaken  sympathies  in  her  heart  Uiat  else  might 
for  ever  unconsciously  have  slumbered." 

*'  You  talk  strange  language,"  replied  Calverley,  in  a  voice  that  had  lost 
all  its  assumed  gentleness.    *'But — remember — I  have  not  sought  your 

sister's  love  to  be  thus  baffled  —  remember! "    Calverley  was  here 

interrupted  by  a  quick  knocking  at  the  door. 

**  Remember,  father  John,"  he  continued,  pausing  ere  he  unclosed  the 
door,  and  speaking  rapidly,  "that  mine  is  not  the  love  of  a  boy  —  that 
Thomas  Calverley  is  not  one  whom  it  is  safe  to  trifle  with  —  that  Margaret 
is  a  bondwoman — and  that  her  freedom  is  in  my  hands — rememJberP^ 

He  repeated  the  last  word  in  a  tone  of  menace,  and  with  a  look  that 
seemed  to  dare  the  monk  to  sanction  the  union  of  his  sister  with  Holgrave. 
He  opened  the  door,  but,  ere  he  passed  through,  his  eye  caught  an  expres- 
sion of  proud  contempt  flashing  m  the  dark  hazel  eyes,  and  corvine  in  the 
half-smiling  lip  of  the  man  he  had  thus  defied; — and  prudence  whispered, 
that  he  haa  not  properly  estimated  the  character  of  the  priest 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  October  morning  that  the  travellers  returned  to  Sudley. 
The  whole  region  of  the  sky  was  of  so  clear  and  deep  a  blue,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  pure  cold  breath  of  the  morning  had  driven  every  cloud  and  vapour 
far  from  the  skies  of  merry  England.   The  sun  shone  brightly  upon  the  yet 

freen  meadows,  upon  the  hedges,  and  upon  the  trees  with  their  broad 
ranches,  and  their  scanty  brown  leaves :  the  birds,  rejoicing  in  the  sun- 
light, were  sinvins  hymns  of  grateful  melody,  as  they  darted  among  tbi 
branches,  or  sailed  and  curved  in  the  blue  ether.  Our  fair  Margaret,  syih  J 
pathizing  in  the  gladness  of  nature,  could  almost  have  sung  in  concert  with  ^i 
the  feathered  choir,  as  she  tripped  along  with  the  li^ht  step  that  indicatata 
cheerful  heart.  She  had  just  reached  that  point  of  the  Wiuchcombe  road 
where  the  green  lane,  turning  to  the  lefV,  led  directly  to  her  home,  when, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  an  approaching  figure,  she  raised  her  eyes  and  beheld 
— Calverley. 

Whether  Calverley's  quick  glance  had  caught  the  marriage  ring  upon  her 
uncovered  finger,  or,  whether  the  basket  on  her  arm,  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  being  abroad  at  an  hour  that  used  to  be  devoted  to  her 
needle,  told  him  she  was  no  longer  a  thing  to  be  thought  of  with  hope,  or 
looked  on  with  love,  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  he  stood  suddenly  still,  and  his 
cheeks  and  his  lips  became  pale — almost  tivid.  Margaret  turned  and  walked 
hastily  down  the  path,  her  pallid  cheek  and  trembling  limbs  alone  telhng  that 
ghe  bad  recognised  Calverley.  He  stood  silently  gazing  after  her,  tiU  a  wind- 
ing in  the  path  shut  her  out  from  Vi\a  vkev}.  ^<^>3c«^\i  walked  la^^idiy  oo  to 
T^ncbcon^be,  entered  the  fitsl  vmXivef  a\ve  caxcL^\&^«xA^\A^«Qac^vNt^ 
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the  host,  who  knew  Master  Calverley  to  be  a  sober  man,  called  for  a  mea- 
me  of  wine,  drank  it  off  at  a  draught,  and  throwing  down  the  money,  de- 
parted as  abruptly  as  he  came.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  he  entered  the  room 
of  okl  Luke,  the  steward  of  Sudley  Castle. 

**  Master  Luke,"  said  he,  with  an  assumed  carelessness  of  manner, 
"  you  are  rather  diary  of  my  lord's  wine  —  you  have  not  yet  offered  me 
the  cup  of  welcome.'* 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Calveriey,"  replied  the  steward, "  but  you  so  seldom 
care  for  wine,  that  one  hardly  thinks  of  offering  it  to  you :  here,  however, 
is  a  cup  that  will  do  your  heart  good.'* 

Calverley  took  the  cup,  and  drinking  it  off  with  as  much  zest  as  if  he 
had  not  already  tasted  wine  that  morning  —  "  Any  news  ?"  said  he, "  mas- 
ter Luke — any  news  ?" 

"  Not  much,  squire.  —Stephen  Holgrave,  indeed,  has  got  manied,  and, 
I  'U  warrant  me,  there  will  be  a  fine  to-do  about  it ;  for  he  has  married  a 
nkff  and  you  know  my  lord  is  very  particular  about  these  matters:  — he 
told  me,  no  longer  ago  than  just  before  he  went  away  this  last  time,  that 
he  would  not  abate  a  jot  of  his  due,  in  the  marriages  or  services  of  his  bond- 
folk.  To  be  sure  the  lass  is  sister  of  the  monk  who  now  shrives  the  castle, 
and,  as  my  lord  thinks  much  of  Holgrave,  it  may  all  blow  over." 

"  Who  married  them  ?"  asked  CSverley,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

"  Oh !  Father  John,  to  be  sure  —  nobody  else  —  " 

''  Did  he !"  said  Calverley,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  old  man  start ;  but, 
before  the  astonished  steward  could  reply,  he  burst  from  the  room.  None 
of  the  inmates  of  the  castle  saw  him  again  during  the  remainder  of  that 
day. 

When  he  appeared  before  De  Boteler  the  next  morning,  such  a  change 
had  twenty  hours  of  mental  suffering  produced  in  his  countenance,  that  his 
lord,  struck  by  the  alteration,  inquired  if  he  were  ill.  Calverley  said  some- 
thing about  a  fall  that  had  partly  stunned  him,  but  assured  De  Boteler  he 
was  now  perfectly  well.  While  he  yet  spoke,  the  steward  entered,  to  say 
that  Stephen  Hol^ave  had  come  to  crave  his  lordship's  pardon  for  marry- 
ing a  nief  without  leave,  and  also  to  pay  the  merchet 

'*  Married  a  nief!  has  he  ?"  returned  De  Boteler.  *'  By  my  faith  I  thought 
the  kem  had  too  proud  a  stomach  to  wed  a  niefl  I  thought  he  had  no  such 
love  for  villeinage.  I  do  not  like  those  intermarriages.  Were  free  maidens 
so  scarce  that  this  Holgrave  could  not  find  a  wife  among  them  ?" 

Calverley  slightly  coloured  as  De  Boteler  spoke ;  he  knew  his  lord  was 
no  admirer  of  people  stepping  in  the  least  out  of  their  way,  and  it  seemed 
j^bable  it  was  to  aim  he  alluded,  when  he  expressed  his  dislike  of  unequal 
ttBUTJages. 

"  Wny,  my  lord,"  said  Luke,  in  reply  to  De  Boteler's  interrogatory, 
"  there  is  hardly  a  free  maiden  in  the  parish  that  would  not  have  been  ^lad 
of  Stephen ;  but,  though  I  have  never  seen  her,  I  am  told  this  wife  of  his  is 
the  oomeliest  damsel  between  this  and  Winchcombe :  and,  besides,  she  is 
not  like  a  common  nief —  and  then,  my  lord,  she  is  the  sister  of  the  good 
monk  John." 

"  Father  John's  sister,  is  she  ?"  asked  the  baron.  "  Whv  then  my  good 
esquire  here  has  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  I  —  but  however,  Luke, 
go  tell  Holgrave  I  cannot  attend  to  him  now. —  Why,  Calverley,"  con- 
tinued De  Boteler,  when  the  steward  had  withdrawn,  "  is  not  this  the 
maiden  you  spoke  to  me  about  ?  Do  not  turn  so  pale,  man,  but  answer 
me." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  Calverley. 

••  And  did  this  Holgrave  dare  to  wed  a  nief  of  roittel  —  "^bfenV  VaA. 

ready  disposed  of  her  freedom  and  her  hand  1" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,^ 
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"  By  my  faith,  the  knave  is  bold  to  thwart  me  thus." 

**  Aly  lord,"  said  Calverley  j  "  the  evening  before  you  left  the  castle  for 
London,  I  went  to  the  maiden's  cottage  to  ask  her-hand  ;  Hol^ve  imme* 
diateiy  came  in,  and  I  then  distinctly  told  him  that  your  lordship  had  given 
me  the  maiden's  freedom,  and  also  had  consented  that  I  should  wed  her, 
and  yet ;  you  see  what  regard  he  has  paid  to  your  will  \^ 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  gratitude  of  these  base-born  vassals,  but,  Calverley, 
whatpriest  presumed  to  wed  them V* 

•*  The  monk  John." 

*'  What !  the  wife's  brother !  He  who  has  attended  the  chapel  since  the 
death  of  the  late  good  father?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

''  By  heaven !  they  seem  all  conspiring  to  set  my  will  at  naught !  ->  he, 
at  least,  should  have  better  known  what  was  due  to  the  lord  of  this  castle." 

"  The  monk,"  replied  Calverley,  **  was  not  ignorant  of  my  lord's  will: 
and  it  vexes  me,  not  on  my  own  account,  for  it  was  merely  a  passing  fancy; 
but  it  vexes  me,  that  this  proud,  stubborn  priest,  while  he  is  eating  of  yonr 
bread,  and  drinkins;  of  your  cup,  should,  in  the  teeth  of  your  commands, 
do  that  which  I  could  swear  no  other  priest  would  have  dared  to  do ;  it  ill 
becomes  him  to  preach  obedience,  who " 

*'  True,  true,  I  will  see  to  him — he  shall  answer  (or  what  he  has  done 
—  but  now  Calverley,  tell  me  honestly,  for  you  are  not  wont  to  be  familiar 
even  with  your  fellows  —  tell  me  what  you  saw  in  this  maiden  that  could 
make  you  wish  to  rival  Stephen  Holgrave?" 

"  Her  beauty,  my  lord." 

"What  lis  she  so  fair?" 

"  My  lord,  I  have  seldom  looked  upon  one  so  fair.  In  my  judgment  she 
was  the  loveliest  I  ever  saw  in  these  parts." 

*'  Say  you  so !"  returned  De  Boteler.  "  I  should  like  to  see  this  boasted 
beauty,  only  if  it  were  to  convince  me  of  vour  taste  in  these  matters.  Cal- 
verley, order  one  of  the  varlets  to  go  to  Holgrave,  and  desire  him  to  come 
to  the  castle  directly  —  and,  mind  you,  he  brings  his  wife  with  him." 

Calverley  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  of  exultation  as  the  baron  deliv- 
ered this  command,  but  composing  his  countenance  to  its  general  calm 
expression,  he  bowed  to  De  Boteler,  and  immediately  withdrew. 

Holgrave,  when  the  henchman  delivered  the  baron's  command,  hesitated, 
and  looked  angrily  to  Margaret. 

"  What  ails  thee,  my  son,"  asked  Edith.  " Is  she  not  thy  wife? — and 
can  the  baron  break  asunder  the  bonds  that  bind  ye  ?  —  or  dost  thou  fear 
that  Margaret's  face  may  please  him  —  and  that  ne  would  strive  to  take 
from  the  man  who  saved  his  life  in  the  battle,  the  wife  of  his  bosom !  Shame ! 
shame !" 

"No,  no,  mother,"  returned  Holgrave,  musing;  "yet  I  would  rather 
she  should  not  ^o  to  the  castle  — I  have  seen  more  of  the  baron  than  you: 
and,  besides,  this  Calverley " 

Holgrave,  however,  considering  it  better  not  to  irritate  the  baron  by  a 
refusal,  at  length  consented  that  Margaret  should  accompany  him,  and 
they  quitted  the  cottage  together. 

"  Come  hither,  Holgrave,"  said  De  Boteler,  as  Holgrave  entered.  **  Is 
this  your  wife  ?" 

*•  Ves,  my  lord,"  replied  the  yeoman,  with  an  humble  reverence. 

"  Look  up,  pretty  one,"  said  De  Boteler  to  Margaret!  — "Now,  by  my 

faith,  Holgrave,  I  commend  your  choice.    I  wonder  not  that  such  a  prize 

was  contended  for.    Margaret,  —  I  believe  that  is  your  name  ?    Look  up ! 

and  tell  me  in  what  secret  place  you  grew  into  such  beauty?" 

Marg&ret  raised  her  brignl  blue  eyes,  \\iAX\vQA\y(!A\v  «a  ^fWA&&(niV]  Iha 

long  dark  l&ahes,  and  the  downcaal  Y\Aa  •,  \mX,mft^xlvcv^^^\*«k^^^^eaft 
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of  the  baron,  they  were  instantly  withdrawn,  and  the  deep  bluah  of  one 
unaccustomed  to  the  eyes  of  strangers  suffused  her  cheek  and  brow,  and 
even  her  neck. 

*'  Were  you  reared  on  this  barony,  Margaret?'*  resumed  the  baron. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  Margaret,  modestly,  raising  her  eyes :  "  my 
mother  was  a  freeman's  daughter ;  my  father  was  a  bondman  on  this  land: 
they  died  when  I  was  but  a  child ;  and  Edith  Holgrave  reared  me  till  I 
grow  up  a  girl  and  could  work  for  myself —  and  then '* 

*'  You  thought  you  could  not  do  better  than  wed  her  son  through  grati- 
tude. That  was  well — and  so  this  good  squire  of  ours  could  not  expect 
to  find  much  favour  in  your  eyes.  But,  do  you  not  know,  you  should  not 
have  wedded  without  my  consent  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  answered  Holgrave ;  "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  thought 
your  lordship  would  n't  think  much  of  the  marriage,  as  your  lordship  was 
not  at  the  castle,  and  I  did  not  know  when  you  would  return.  Here  is  the 
merchet,  my  lord,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  not  awaiting  your 
return." 

"  I  suppose  I  must,  for  there  is  no  helping  it  now  ;  and  by  my  faith,  it  is 
well  you  did  not  let  me  see  that  pretty  race  before  you  were  wedded  —  but 
take  back  the  merchet,"  he  continued,  waving  back  with  his  hand  the 
money  which'  Holgrave  was  presenting.  "  Keep  it.  An  orphan  bride 
seldom  comes  rich ;  and  here  is  a  trifle  to  add  to  it,  as  a  token  that  De 
Boteler  prizes  beauty  —  even  though  it  be  that  of  a  bondwoman!"  As 
he  spoke,  he  held  a  broad  piece  of  gold  towards  Hol^ave. 

"Not  so,  my  lord,"  said  Holgrave,  suffering  the  com  to  remain  between 
De  Boteler's  fingers.  — ''  Not  so,  my  lord.  I  take  back  the  merchet  with 
many  thanks,  but  I  crave  your  pardon  for  not  taking  your  gold.  I  have  no 
need  of  gold  — I  did  not  wed  Margaret  for  dower — and  with  your  lord- 
ship's leave  I  pray  you  excuse  my  taking  it." 

**  As  you  please,  unthankful  kern,"  replied  the  baron,  hau^htUy.  "  De 
Boteler  forces  his  gifts  upon  no  one  —  here,"  he  continued,  Uirowing  the 
piece  to  an  attendant,  wno  stood  behind  his  chair — ''  you  will  not  refuse 
It"  He  then  turned  round  to  the  table,  and  commenced  a  game  at  cards, 
without  further  noticing  Holgrave.  The  yeoman  stood  a  few  minutes 
awaiting  the  baron's  pleasure,  but  perceiving  he  did  not  heed  him,  presently 
took  Margaret's  hand,  and  making  a  low  obeisance,  retired. 

When  the  game  was  finished,  De  Boteler  threw  down  the  cards. 

"  Calverleyi"  said  he,  "  think  you  that  this  Margaret  loves  her  husband  ?" 
A  slight  shade  passed  over  Calverley-s  cheek  as  he  answered, 

**  I  should  hardly  think  so,  my  lord.  She  is  —  her  temper  is  very  gentle 
—  Hol^frave  is  passionate,  and  rude,  and  —  "- 

"  It  18  a  pity  she  should  be  the  wife  of  such  a  carle"  —  mused  his  lord. 

That  afternoon  De  Boteler,  throwing  a  plain  dark  cloak  over  his  rich 
dress,  left  the  castle,  took  the  path  that  led  to  Holgrave's  abode,  and  rais- 
ins the  latch,  entered  the  cottage. 

Margaret  was  sitting  near  the  window  at  needlework,  and  Eldith,  in  her 
high-backed  arm-chair,  was  knitting  in  the  chimney-comer.  Margaret, 
blushing  deeply,  started  from  her  seat  as  her  eyes  so  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered those  of  the  baron. 

"  Keep  your  seat,  pretty  dame,"  said  De  Boteler.  "  That  is  a  stout  silk. 
For  whom  are  you  working  these  bright  colours  ?" 

'*It  is  a  stole  for  my  brother,  the  monk,  my  lord,"  replied  Margaret  in  a 
tremulous  voice. 

"  Your  work  is  so  beautiful,"  returned  De  Boteler,  looking  at  the  silk, 
*<that  I  wish  you  could  find  time  to  embroider  a  tabaid  €»  m&J^ 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Edith,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  ^tei^^Asv^  5^'rw^'«^^ 
fewpace&t  ''Margaret  Holgraye  nas  little  teisuT©  £iom  ^We^vcv^  \»  ^^ 
2* 
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household  of  her  husband.  There  are  abundance  of  skilful  sempstresses ; 
and  surely  th»  Baron  de  Boteler  would  not  require  this  young  woman  to 
neglect  the  duty  she  has  taken  upon  herself." 

De  Boteler  looked  at  Edith  an  instant  with  a  frown,  as  if  about  to  answer 
6ercely ;  but  after  a  moment  he  inquired  calmly, 

**  Does  your  son  find  his  farm  answer,  dame  V* 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  with  many  thanks  to  the  donor.  Stephen  has  all  hecu 
wish  for  in  this  farm." 

<*  That  is  well,*'  returned  De  Boteler ;  and  then,  after  a  momentary  but 
earnest  gaze  at  Margaret,  he  turned  away  and  left  the  cottage. 

Hol^ave  entered  soon  after  the  baron's  departure.  Margaret  strove  U 
meet  him  with  a  smile ;  but  is  was  not  the  sunny  glow,  that  usually  greetM 
his  return.  He  detected  the  efibrt ;  nay,  as  he  bent  down  to  kiss  her  cheek 
he  saw  that  she  trembled. 

''What  ails  you,  Margaret?"  inquired  he  tenderly.  ''You  are  not 
well?" 

"  O  yes,"  replied  Margaret.  "  I  am  perfectly  well,  but — I  have  been  a 
little  frightened." 

"By whom?    Calverley?" 

"No;  his  master." 

"  The  baron !     Surely,  Margaret  —  " 

"  Oh !  Stephen,"  said  Margaret,  alarmed  at  the  sudden  fierceness  his 
countenaUce  assumed.    "  Indeed  he  said  no  barm.    Did  he,  mother  ?" 

''  No,"  replied  Edith,  "  and  if  he  had,  Stephen,  your  wife  knew  how  to 
answer  htm  as  befitting  a  virtuous  woman." 

**  It  was  well,"  rephed  Holgrave  j  "  I  am  a  freeman,  and  may  go  where 
I  list,  and  not  King  Edward  himself  shall  insult  a  freeman's  wife !  —  but  do 
not  weep,  Margaret.     I  am  not  angered  with  you." 

That  evening  De  Boteler  spoke  Tittle  during  supper,  and  while  drinking 
the  second  cup  after  the  repast,  he  desired  the  page  who  stood  behind  his 
chair,  to  order  the  monk  John  to  attend  him  directly.  Father  John  pres- 
ently appeared,  and  approaching  the  foot  of  the  table,  made  a  low  obeis- 
ance, and  then  with  his  hands  crossed  on  his  bosom,  and  with  eyes  cast 
down,  awaited  till  De  Boteler  should  address  him.  De  Boteler  looked  for 
a  moment  earnestly  at  the  monk,  ere  in  a  stem  voice  he  said : 

"  Father  John,  know  you  not  why  I  have  sent  for  you  ?" 

"  My  lord,  I  await  your  pleasure,"  replied  the  monk  submissively. 

"  Await  my  pleasure  .'"  replied  the  Baron  scornfully.  "  Did  you  consider 
my  pleasure,  monk,  when  you  presumed  to  set  at  naught  my  prerogir 
lives  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  answered  the  monk,  still  mildly,  though  in  a  firmer  tone 
than  he  had  before  spoken ;  "  My  Lord  de  Boteler,  servants  must  obey  their 
masters."  ^^ 

"  Hvpocnte !"  interrupted  the  baron,  in  a  voice  that  resounded  through 
the  hall.  "  Did  you  consider  the  obedience  due  to  a  master  when  you  pre- 
sumed to  dispose  of  a  bondwoman  of  mine,  without  my  sanction  —  nay, 
even  in  direct  opposition  to  my  will  ?  Answer  me.  Did  you  consider  the 
order  of  dependence  then  ?" 

"  Baron  of  Sudley,"  replied  the  monk,  in  a  voice  which,  though  scarcely 
elevated  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  colloquial  discourse,  was  nevertheless 
in  that  clear  distinct  tone  which  is  heard  at  a  considerable  distance — 
"Baron  of  Sudley,  I  am  no  hypocrite,  neither  have  I  forgotten  to  render  to 
Cffisar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  If  I  pronounced  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion over  a  bondwoman  and  a  freeman  without  your  lordship  having  con- 
sentedf  it  was  because  you  had  first  violated  the  trust  reposea  in  you.  You 
are  a  master  to  command  obed*\eTvce,>a\x\.  otA:^  \xv^^!(ffl^^^Xvc^  vol  sinful ; 
jrct  would  you  sinfully  have  compeWed  «tT«Ki^«aVi  ««cxt  ^\  ^^>b^1  "t^ws. 
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to  love  and  honour  a  man  whtim  her  soul  abhorred.  It  was  becaute 
uld  have  done  this,  that  I,  as  the  only  being  besides  your  lordship 
3ld  —  " 

olent  priest !"  interrupted  De  Boteler,  ''do  you  dare  to  justify  what 
ve  done?  Now,  by  my  faith,  if  you  had  with  proper  humility 
iedged  your  fault  and  sued  for  pardon — pardon  you  should  have 
^t  now,  you  leave  this  castle  instantly.  1  will  teach  you  that  De 
will  yet  be  master  of  his  own  house,  and  his  own  vassals.  And 
wear  (and  the  Baron  of  Sudley  uttered  an  imprecation)  that  for  your 
ig  knavery,  no  priest  or  monk  shall  ever  again  abide  here.  If  the 
want  to  shrive,  they  can  go  to  the  abbey ;  and  if  they  want  to 
iss,  a  priest  can  come  from  Winchcombe.  But  never  shall  another 
meddling  fraternity  abide  at  Sudley  while  Roland  de  Boteler  is  its 

verley,"  he  continued,  turning  to  the  squire,  who  stood  at  a  distance, 
;  the  mortification  of  the  monk  —  ''Calverley,  see  that  the  priest 
3  castle — remember  —  instantly !" 

nonk,  for  the  first  time,  fully  raised  his  eyes,  and  casting  upon  the 
momentary  glance  of  reproach,  turned,  without  speaking,  from  the 
Be  walked  on  a  few  steps  towards  the  door,  and  tnen  stopping  sud- 
s  if  recollecting  that  Calverley  had  orders  to  see  him  depart,  he 
ound,  and  lookmg  upon  the  s<]^uire,  who  was  almost  at  his  side,  he 
L  stem  voice,  and  with  a  frownmg  brow, ''  I  go  in  obedience  to  your 
but  even  obedience  to  your  master  is  not  to  be  enforced  upon  a  aer- 
obe Lord  by  such  as  you.  Of  my  own  will  I  go  forth ;  but  not  one 
ther  do  I  proceed  till  you  retire !" 

!  was  that  in  the  voice  and  look  of  the  monk,  which  made  Calverley 
arily  shrink  ;  and  receiving  at  the  same  instant  a  glance  from  I^ 
he  withdrew  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room ;  and  Father  John,  with 
ed  step,  passed  on  through  the  hall,  and  across  the  court-yard,  and 
blessing  to  the  guard  at  the  principal  gate,  who  bent  his  knee  to 
t,  he  went  forth,  having  first  shaken  the  dust  from  his  sandals. 
lext  morning,  when  his  lord  had  released  him  from  attendance,  Cal- 
ittle  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  his  vengeance,  left  the  castle,  and 
on  to  meditate  alone  more  uninterruptedly  on  the  canker-worm 

id  not  proceeded  far  along  his  path,  when  the  heavy  tread  of  a  man 
iistling  leaves,  caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  a  short, 
figure,  in  gray  woollen  hose,  and  a  vest  of  coarse  medley  cloth 
:  no  higher  than  the  collar-bone,  hastening  onward.  A  gleam  of 
ited  Calverley's  face  as  he  observed  this  man. 
at  is  the  matter  this  morning,  Byles  ?''    said  he,   "  you  look 

• 

looked  at  Calverley  for  an  instant,  perfectly  astonished  at  his  con- 
on. 

ibled !"  replied  he  —  "  no  wonder.    My  farm  is  bad ;  and  —  " 
a  poor  farm,"  said  Calverley  hastily ;  "but  there  are  many  fine 
Bit  nave  lately  reverted  to  my  lord  in  default  of  heirs,  or  as  forfeit- 
t  must  soon  be  given  away  or  sold." 

Master  Calverley,  what  is  that  to  me  ?"  said  Byles,  looking  with 
'prise  at  the  squire  —  '*  you  know  I  am  a  friendless  man,  and  have 
■e withal  to  pay  the  fine  the  steward  would  demand  for  the  land. 
John  Byles  is  going  fast  down  the  hill." 

't  despair,  Byles  —  there  is  Holgrave  — he  was  once  poorer  than 
.ke  heart,  some  lucky  chance  may  lift  you  ud  the  \aL\.  «j^xv.   \ 
thia  base-bom  I  have  named  thinks  YumaeV?  Wxei  ivw?  Voaxv  ^^ 
boDCBtman.'' 
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**  Ay,  that  he  does,  squire :  to  be  sure  he  does  n't  say  any  thing ;  bit 
then  he  thinks  the  more ;  and,  besides,  he  never  comes  into  the  alehowe 
when  his  work  is  done,  to  take  a  cheering  draught  like  other  men.  No, 
no,  he  is  too  proud  for  that ;  but  home  he  goes,  and  whatever  he  drinks  h« 
drinks  at  his  own  fireside." 

For  a  moment  Calveriey's  brow  contracted ;  but  striving  to  look  uiter* 
ested  for  the  man  he  wished  to  conciliate,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  Byles,  it  is  a 
pity  that  a  good-hearted  yeoman  like  you  should  not  prosper  as  well  as  t 
mere  mushroom.  Now,  6yles,  I  know  you  are  a  discreet  man,  and  I  will 
tell  you  a  piece  of  news  that  nobody  about  the  barony  has  yet  heud.  Mj 
lord  is  going  to  be  married  —  yes,  Bvles,  he  leaves  Sndley  in  a  few  6vn 
and  goes  again  to  London,  and  he  will  shortly  return  with  a  fair  and  noble 
mistress  for  the  castle." 

<'  We  shall  have  fine  doings  then,"  said  Byles,  in  an  animated  tone,  aod 
with  a  cheerful  countenance ;  not  that  the  news  was  of  particular  moment 
to  him,  but  people  love  to  be  told  news ;  and,  besides,  the  esquire's  incms* 
ing  familiarity  was  not  a  little  flattering. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Calverley  ;  "there  will  be  finefeastmg,  and  I wiDsee, 
Byles,  that  you  do  not  lack  the  best.  Who  knows  but  your  d^iine  may  yet 
nurse  the  heir  of  this  noble  house." 

"lam  afraid  not,  —  many  thanks  to  you  ;  John  Byles  is  not  thouEht 
enough  of  in  this  barony — no,  it  is  more  likely  Holgrave's  wife,  if  she  Eu 
any  children,  will  have  the  nursing." 

'  "  What !  Margaret  Holgrave  ?  —  never"  —  said  Calverley,  with  such  a 
look  and  tone^  that  the  yeoman  started,  and  felt  convinced,  that  what  he 
had  heard  whispered  about  the  esquire's  liking  for  Margaret  wastnie: 
"  but,  however,"  added  Calverlev,  m  a  moment  recovering  his  sel&posses- 
sion,  "  do  not  despair,  Byles.  My  lord  tells  me  I  shall  replace  old  Luke  as 
steward  in  a  few  months,  and  if  I  do,  there  is  not  a  vassal  I  should  be  nK»e 
inclined  to  favour  than  vou ;  for  I  see,  Byles,  there  is  little  chance  of  your 
doinff  sood  unless  you  have  a  friend  ;  for  you  are  known  to  the  baron  as  an 
idle  fellow,  and  not  over-scrupulous  of  telfing  a  falsehood.  Nay,  my  man, 
do  n't  start,  I  tell  you  the  truth." 

"  Well,  but  squire,  how  could  the  baron  hear  of  this  ?" 

"  Perhaps  Stephen  Holgrave  could  answer " 

"  The  base-bom  kern,"  replied  Byles,  fiercely ;  "  he  shall  answer—" 

"  I  do  n't  say  he  told  the  baron,"  said  Calverley ;  "  but  I  believe  Hol- 
grave loves  to  make  everybody  look  worse  than  himself;  and  to  be  plain 
with  you,  John  Byles,  I  love  him  not" 

"No  sir,  I  believe  you  have  little  reason  to  love  him  any  more  than  other 
people  —  * 

"Byles,"  interrupted  Calverley,  speaking  rapidly,  "you  are  poor — yoo 
are  in  arrear  with  your  rent ;  a  distress  will  be  levied,  and  then  what  will 
become  of  you  —  of  your  wife  and  the  little  one  ?  Listen  to  me !  I  will 
give  you  money  to  keep  a  house  over  your  head ,  and  when  I  am  steward, 
you  shall  have  the  first  farm  at  my  lord's  disposal,  if  you  will  only  aid  me 
m  my  revenge !  Revenge !"  he  repeated,  vehemently  —  "  but  you  hesitate 
—  you  refuse." 

"  Nay,  naj,  squire^  I  do  n't  refuse :  your  offer  is  too  tempting  for  a  man 
in  my  situation  to  refuse ;  but  you  know —  " 

"  Well,"  interrupted  Calverley,  with  a  contemptuous  smile  — "  well,  |  ^ 
well,  Byles,  I  see  you  prefer  a  jail  for  yourself,  and  besgary  and  starvation  ' ' 
for  your  wife  and  chila.  Aye  —  perhaps  to  ask  br^aa  from  Stephen  Hoi*  ] 
grave." 

"Ask  bread  from  him\  —  o?  iVie  ttiwv vi\\o  crows  over  us  all,  and  who     ' 
iias  told  my  lord  thatl  am  a  Y\aT\    "5^0,  tvo,\n9w^^  iMMxv«t^<b  ^sst   I 
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think  you  for  your  kindness,  Master  Calverley,  and  I  will  do  any  thing 

dioit  of ^ 

"Oh^  you  need  not  pause,*'  interrupted  Calverley,  "I  do  not  want  yon 
to  do  him  any  bodily  harm.*' 

"Don't  you?  —  oh !  well,  then,  John  Byles  is  yours,"  said  he,  with  a 
brightening  countenance :  "  for  you  see  I  do  n't  mind  saying  any  thing 
agamst  such  a  fellow  as  he." 

"  Yes,  Byles,  and  especially  since  you  will  not  be  asked  to  say  it  for 
nothing,"  returned  Calverley  with  a  slight  sarcastic  smile ;  but  imme- 
diately assuming  a  more  earnest  and  friendly  tone,  he  continued,  **  I  have 
promised  you  gold,  and  gold  you  shall  have.  I  will  befriend  you  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  and  you  know  my  influence  is  not  small  at  the 
castle ;  but  you  must  swear  to  be  faithfuL  Here,"  said  he,  stooping  down 
and  taking  up  a  rotten  branch  that  lay  at  his  fee^  and  breaking  it  m  two, 
he  placed  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  *'  here,  Byles,  swear  by  this  cross  to 
be  faithful."  Byles  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  then,  in  rather  a  tremulous 
voice,  swore  to  earn  faithfully  his  wages  of  sin. 

It  was  nearly  four  months  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  De  Boteler  from 
the  castle,  ere  Byles  proceeded  to  earn  the  gold  which  had^  in  some  meas- 
ure, set  him  to  rights  with  the  world.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  March ; 
— the  morning  had  risen  gloomily,  and,  from  a  dense  mass  of  clouds,  a  slow 
heavy  rain  continued  to  pour  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  ^  Sam,"  said 
Byles  to  a  servitor,  a  faithful  stupid  creature,  with  just  sufficient  intellect 
to  comprehend  and  obey  the  commands  of  his  master, —  "  Sam,  if  this  rain 
continues,  we  must  go  to  work  to-night  ?" 

The  rain  did  continue,  and,  after  Byles  had  supped,  he  sat  at  the  fire  for 
two  or  three  hours,  and  scarcely  spoke.  His  countenance  was  troubled ; — 
the  deed  he  had  promised  to  do  —  which  he  had  contemplated  with  almost 
indifierence — was  now  about  to  be  accomplished ;  and  he  felt  how  different 
it  is  to  dwell  upon  the  commission  of  a  thing,  and  actuallv  to  do  it  Fre- 
quent draughts  of  ale,  however,  in  some  measure  restored  the  tone  of  his 
nerves ;  and,  as  the  evening  wore  away,  he  rose  from  the  fire,  and,  open- 
ing the  door,  looked  out  at  the  weather.  A  thick  drizzling  rain  still  fell ; 
the  moon  was  at  the  full ;  and  though  the  heavy  clouds  precluded  iJbe  pos- 
sibility of  her  gladdening  the  earth,  yet  even  the  heavy  clouds  could  not 
entirely  obscure  her  light ;  —  there  was  a  radiance  spread  over  the  heavens^ 
which,  though  wanting  the  brightness  of  moonlight,  was  nevertheless  equal 
and  shadowless. 

'<  T  is  a  capital  night,"  said  Byles,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  sky  in  a  tone 
of  soliloquy ;  "  I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  better — just  light  enough  to 
see  what  we  are  about,  and  not  enough  to  tell  tales.  Sam,"  continued  he, 
closing  the  door  and  sitting  again  at  me  fire,  "  bring  me  the  shafts,  and  let 
me  look  if  the  bow  is  in  order." 

The  serving  man  took  from  a  concealed  place  a  couple  of  arrows,  and  a 
stout  yew-tree  bow,  and  handed  them  to  his  master. 

"  Yon  did  well,  Sam,  in  ^ettino^  these  shafts  from  Holgrave.  You  put 
the  quiver  up  safe  ?  —  there  is  no  Tear  of  his  missing  them  ?" 

''I  should  think  not,  master.  It  would  be  hard  if  he  missed  two  out  of 
four-and-twenty." 

**  Mary,"  said  Byles,  addressing  his  wife,  "  put  something  over  the  case^ 
ment,  lest  if,  by  chance,  any  body  should  be  abroad,  they  may  see  that  we 
gfe  up  .  —  and  now,  bring  me  the  masks.  Never  fear,  Mary,  nobody  is  out 
such  a  night  as  this.  Now  Sam,"  he  continued,  ''fetch  the  hand-barrow, 
and  let  us  away." 

Mary  be^n  to  tremble ;  —  she  caught  her  husbaivd  >i^  ^"6  ^na,  «sA 
sMid  Bometbmg  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice.   As  lYio  fiie  xeNe^<^^>Ev^T  Sa.^^ 
Bjriee  started  at  the  strange  paleness  it  exlubited. 
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*'  What  ails  you,  Mary  ?"  said  he.  "  Have  yoa  not  all  along  nrsed  me 
to  this?  and  now,  after  taking  Calverlev's  gold,  and  spending  it,  atra  si^ 
ing  the  bond,  you  want  me  to  stand  still !  No,  no,  I  must  so  to  the  Craie 
this  night,  were  I  sure  to  be  hung  to-morrow  morning !"  He  then  pushed 
her  away  with  some  violence,  and  the  servitor  preceding  him,  he  passed 
over  the  threshold  and  closed  the  door. 

Thev  entered  the  Chase  — and  the  wind,  as  it  came  in  sudden  gusts 
througn  the  branches  of  the  tall  trees,  gave  an  air  of  deeper  gloom  to  the 
night  Frequently  they  paused  and  listened,  as  if  fearful  of  being  Ssoffh  l| 
ered ;  and  then,  when  convinced  that  no  human  being  was  near,  hastened 
on  to  the  spot  where  the  deer  usually  herded  at  night.  A  deep  ravine,  tet 
or  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  intersected  the  Chase  at  a  few  paces  from  the 
enclosure ;  and  about  a  stone's  throw  to  the  right  of  this  enclosure  stood 
the  dwelling  of  the  keeper. 

"  Sam,"  said  Byles,  "  is  not  that  a  light  in  the  cottage  ?" 

*'  Yes,  master,  but  I  think  they  are  in  bed,  and  maybe  have  forgotten  to 
rake  the  ashes  over  the  fire." 

''It  may  be  so,"  answered  Byles,  doubtfully ;  "  keep  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  let  us  stop  a  while  —  I  do  not  much  like  this  light''  They  watched 
the  cottage  anxiously,  and,  in  about  twenty  minutes,  the  light  dinp* 
peared. 

*'  Sam,"  said  Byles,  "  I  beheve  you  were  right —  that  last  &int  flicker,  I 
doubt  not,  came  from  the  dyingembers.  Creep  softly  to  the  enclosure,  and 
gently  rustle  the  brushwooo.  T)o 'nt  let  them  see  you.  Softly — there- 
go  on." 

Byles  drew  his  shaft  from  beneath  his  garment,  and  fixed  it  in  the  bow 
as  Sam  crept  into  the  enclosure  and  did  what  he  was  ordered.  The  aai- 
mals  started  on  their  le^,  and  stretched  their  heads  forward  m  various 
directions,  as  if  to  ascertain  whence  the  danger  seemed  to  threaten. 

''  Down,  Sam,  a  little  to  the  left,"  whispered  Byles,  as  a  noble  buck 
bounded  forward  towards  the  servitor,  who  had  sheltered  himself  so  as  to 
avoid  being  seen  by  the  animaL  Sam  dropped  on  the  drenched  grass  to 
avoid  the  shaft  that  now  sped  from  the  bow  of  the  marksman.  The  arrow 
entered  the  neck  of  the  affrishted  creature,  as,  for  an  instant,  it  stood  with 
upraised  head,  its  lofty  antlers  touching  the  branches.  It  then  bounded 
forward,  but,  in  its  giddy  efibrt  to  clear  the  obstruction  of  the  opposing 
chasm,  fell  gasping  among  the  brushwood  that  lined  the  sides  of  the  ravina 

"  Confound  him,  he  has  escaped  us !"  exclaimed  Byles.  See  the  whole 
herd  scudding  off,  as  if  the  hounds  were  in  full  cry  at  their  heels.  But  for- 
ward, Sam,  and  creep  to  the  edge,  for  he  may  not  have  fallen  into  the 
stream." 

Sam  obeyed  ;  but  whether  owing  to  his  trepidation  or  the  slippery  sat' 
face  of  the  earth,  he  lost  his  footing  and  disappeared,  uttering  a  ciy  of  terror. 
Byles  stood  for  an  instant,  irresolute  whether  to  advance  to  the  suooov 
of  his  servitor,  or  leave  him  behind,  for  he  apprehended  that  the  cry  would  > 
arouse  the  guardians  of  the  Chase.  Recollecting^,  however,  that  it  woidd  jS 
be  as  dangerous  to  abandon  him  as  to  attempt  his  extrication,  he  rushed  <> 
forward  to  the  spot  where  Sam  had  disappeared.  The  man  had,  in  his  ftU,  { 
grasped  the  root  of  a  tree  from  which  the  late  heavy  rains  had  washed^  the  l^ 
earth,  and  he  lay  suspended  midway  down.  Byles  hastily  threw  him  i  j' 
rope,  with  which  he  had  intended  to  bind  the  animal  on  the  barrow,  and,  p 
with  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  dragging  him  up.  r 

The  dying  diroes  of  the  buck  recalled  Byles  to  tiie  object  of  his  ioumey;  f ' 
and  they  were  about  making  an  effort  to  extricate  the  animal  irom  the    ^ 
bruabwood,  when  the  8eTVitoi*s  e^e  ca.\i^\.\!^  ^eam  of  a  light  in  the  oot-     ■ 
tige, 
^'It  *B  all  over,"  said ByVw,  Vna  d:\wiv^vxjX^\«ftft\  ^*>s^^«i wss«xkk\ 
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aiMwer  our  purpose  where  it  is.  Take  up  the  barrow  and  fly,  but  keep  in 
lb*  shade  ofthe  trees.'' 

^  quick  knock  aroused  Mary  from  her  seat  at  the  fire.  She  approached 
the  door  on  tiptoe,  and  hesitated  a  moment  ere  she  unclosed  it;  but  the 

lid  breathing  of  Byles  relieved  her  alarm,  and  she  opened  it  hastily.    A 

ie,  haggard  Took  met  her  eyes  as  her  husband  rushed  in.  "  Fasten  the 
',  Mary,**  said  he  —  **  haste,  (juench  the  fire.  Here,  put  these  wet 
alothes  in  the  hiding  place" — stripping  himself  of  his  garments  —  ''and 
when  you  have  done,  hasten  to  bed.  I  am  afraid  they  have  overtaken  poor 
Sam." 

*'  Oh !"  said  Mary,  dropping  the  clothes  and  staggering  to  a  seat  r-**  oh ! 
Syles,  Byles,  we  are  lost !     What  will  become  of  us !     Sam  will  tell  all !" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  woman,"  said  Byles,  iumping  out  of  the  bed  into 
ivhich  he  nad  thrown  himself,  and  taking  up  tne  clothes,  concealed  them  in 
the  pit.    "  Do  you  want  to  have  me  hanged  ?    To  bed,  I  tell  you." 

She  tremblingly  obeyed,  and  Byles  listened  with  breathless  anxiety  for 
the  signal  that  would  assure  him  of  his  servant's  safety.  At  length  a  foot- 
step and  a  low  tap  at  the  door  summoned  Byles  from  his  bed.  "  Who  is 
there  7"  said  he. 

**  Ebiaten,  master,  open  the  door,"  answered  the  servitor. 

'*  All  is  well ;  Sam  is  returned !"  He  opened  the  door,  and  the  servitor, 
-panting  with  fear  and  fatigue,  threw  the  barrow  on  the  floor. 

"That's  right,  Sam  ;  there  is  nothing  left  to  tell  we  have  been  in  the 
Chase  to-night  Now  hasten  to  bed  as  quickly  as  you  can.  You  shall 
have  a  new  suit  at  Easter  for  this  night's  businiess.  But  Master  Calverley 
mil  not  be  well  pleased  that  the  buck  was  not  lodged  in  Holgrave's  barn. 
However,  it  cannot  be  helped  now." 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  a  fair  morning  in  the  June  succeeding  Holgrave's  marriage,  that 
Sodley  Castle  presented  a  greater  degree  of  splendour  than  it  had  exhibited 
fat  some  years  Wore.  Roland  de  Boteler  haa  wedded  a  noble  maiden,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  castle  would  that  day  be  graced  by  the  presence  of 
its  future  mistress. 

There  was  a  restless  anxiety  that  morning,  in  every  inhabitant  of  the 
castle,  from  old  Luke,  the  steward,  who  was  letting  and  fidgeting  lest  the 
lady  tiiould  consider  him  too  old  for  the  stewardship,  to  the  poor  varlet  who 
fe4  the  dogs,  and  the  dirty  nief  who  scoured  the  platters.  This  anxiety  in- 
creased when  a  messenger  arrived  to  announce  that  the  hoble  party  were 
on  the  road  from  Oxford,  and  might  be  expected  in  a  few  hours :  and  when 
at  length  a  cloud  of  dust  was  observed  in  the  distance,  old  Luke,  bare- 
headed, and  followed  by  the  retainers  and  domestics,  went  forth  to  greet, 
with  the  accustomed  homage,  De  Boteler  and  his  bride. 

The  graceful  Isabella  de  Vere  was  seated  on  a  white  palfrey,  and  attired 
hi  a  ridmg-dress  of  green  velvet,  while  a  richly  embroidered  mantle  of  the 
same  material,  trimmed  with  minever,  fell  from  her  shoulders,  and  in  some 
measure  concealed  the  emblazoned  housing  that  ornamented  the  beautiful 
animal  on  which  she  rode.  A  pyramidal  cap  of  green  satin,  with  a  long 
veil  of  transparent  tissue  flowing  from  the  point,  and  falUng  so  as  partly  to 
shadow  and  partly  to  reveal  the  glow  of  her  high-bom  beauty,  was  the  only 
head-gear  worn  that  day  by  the  daughter  of  theEaxY  ot  Orfot4,^w^^^xi«« 
baroness  ofSadley. 

Oa  ber  right  band  rode  her  husband,  clad  in  a  tame  o^  ftu^  c\oWvti«^««^ 
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resemblins  the  habit  of  his  lad^r,  and  mounted  on  a  daik,  fiery  charger, 
which  wim  difficulty  he  could  rein  in  to  the  slow  pace  of  the  palfrey.  Od 
the  left  of  the  lady  Isabella  was  her  brother,  3[oung  Robert  de  Yere,  and 
though  but  a  boy,  one  might  have  read  much  in  the  lines  of  that  counts 
nance,  of  his  future  destiny.  His  smooth  dimpled  chin  was  small  and 
round,  and  his  mouth  possessed  that  habitual  smile,  that  soflly  beaming  ex- 
pression, which  won  for  him  in  after  years  the  regard  of  tne  superficial 
Richard  ^  while  there  shone  a  fire  in  the  full  dark  eyes,  which  betokened 
the  ambitious  spirit  that  was  to  animate  the  future  lord  of  Dublin  and 
sovereign  of  Ireland. 

Sparklins  with  jewels,  and  attired  in  a  white  satin  robe,  the  Lady  de 
Boteler  took  her  seat  for  the  first  time  at  the  table  of  her  lord,  and  well 
was  she  calculated  to  grace  the  board.  Her  person,  tall  and  well  formed, 
possessed  that  fulness  of  proportion  which  is  conveyed  by  the  term  majes- 
tic;  and  her  movements  were  exceedingly  graceful.  She  had  fine  aubmn 
hair,  and  the  thick  curls  that  fell  beneath  the  gemmed  fillet  encircling  ber 
head,  seemed  alternately  a  bright  sold  or  a  dark  brown  according  to  the 
waving  of  the  tress.  Her  fair  ana  high  white  forehead,  whidi  the  parted 
curls  revealed,  possessed  sufiicient  beauty  to  have  redeemed  even  irregolar 
features  from  the  charge  of  homeliness ;  but  Isabella  de  Vere's  hce  was 
altogether  as  generally  faultless  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman. 

The  guests  were  numerous,  and  the  evening  passed  away  in  feasting  and 
revelnr.  The  blaze  of  the  lights — the  full  strains  of  the  minstrels  —  the 
glad  mcesand  graceful  motions  of  the  dancers,  the  lustre  of  the  ladies*  jew* 
els,  and  the  glitter  of  the  gold  embroidery  on  the  dresses  of  male  and  female, 
combined  to  give  to  the  spacious  hall  that  night  more  the  appearance  of  a 
fairy  scene,  which  might  aissolve  in  a  moment  into  air,  than  a  palpable  hu- 
man festivity.  The  tenantry  had  also  their  feasting  and  their  dancing ;  bat 
these  had  to  pay  for  their  amusement :  each  tenant,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  manor,  on  the  marriage  of  their  lord,  being  obliged  to  bring  an  ofl^r- 
ing  in  proportion  to  the  land  which  he  held. 

On  the  morrow,  accordingly,  the  vassals  brought  their  presents.  The 
lady  Isabella,  surrounded  by  visiters  and  attended  by  her  handmaidens,  was 
seated  in  the  spacious  apartment  intended  for  the  ceremony,  as  Edith,  sop- 
ported  by  Margaret,  entered  the  room.  The  baroness  raiseiid  her  head  and 
gazed  upon  the  latter,  with  that  complacent  feeling  which  beauty  seldom 
fails  to  inspire.  The  delicate  hue  of  Margaret's  cheek  was,  at  this  moment, 
deepened  by  embarrassment :  and,  as  kneeUng  down,  she  raised  her  bright 
blue  eyes,  the  lady  thought  she  had  never  seen  so  lovely  a  creature. 

'*  What  is  your  pleasure  with  me,  maiden  7^  asked  the  baroness,  in  aeon- 
descending  tone. 

**  Lady,"  replied  Margaret  modestly ;  '4  am  the  wife  of  one  of  my  lord's 
vassals ;  and  my  mother  and  myself  humbly  beg  you  will  accept  this 
present." 

"  And  is  this  your  present  ?  —  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Margaret  Holgrave,  lady." 

*'  Look,  Lady  Anne,"  said  Isabella,  displaying  a  pair  of  white  silk  gloves, 
beautifully  wrought  with  gold.  *'  Do  you  not  tmnk  this  a  fair  present  for  a 
vassal  to  bestow  ?" 

"  The  gloves  are  very  beautiful,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  Your  gift  betokens  a  good  feeUng,  young  dame,"  said  Isabella,  turning 
to  Margaret.    "  But  why  did  you  choose  so  costly  a  present  |" 

**  Indeed,  noble  lady,"  replied  Margaret,  "the  gloves  cost  but  little  — 
Edith,  here,  my  husband's  mother,  knitted  them,  and  I  have  striven  to  oma- 
ment  them." 
"  What !  Is  this  your  embtovderjT^ 
"  Yes,  my  lady." 
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**  This  18  not  the  work  of  a  novice,  Lady  Anne  —  You  are  accustomed 
to  needlework !" 

'^  Yes,  my  lady —^  before  I  was  married  I  obtained  my  support  by  making 
the  veAtments  for  some  of  the  monks  at  Hailes  Abbey." 

**  Indeed !  very  well  —  and  you  are  this  young  person's  mother-in-law  ?• 
said  the  baroness,  for  the  first  time  addressing  Edith. 

"  Yes,  Baroness  de  Boteler,*'  replied  the  old  woman. 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  lady,  and  looking  alternately  at  Edith  and  Mar- 
garet, she  added,  "I  accept  your  gift — you  may  now  retire," 

The^  accordingly  withdrew  from  the  chamber,  and,  in  the  court-yard, 
were  joined  by  Holgrave.  **  Did  the  baroness  take  the  gloves  ?"  he 
adLed. 

''  Yes,"  replied  Margaret,  in  delight,  "  and  she  seemed  pleased  with  the 
embnndery.  O,  Stephen,  she  is  so  beautiful !  She  looks  like  an  angel ! 
I>oe8  she  not,  mother?" 

'*  She  baa  beauty,  Margaret,"  answered  Edith,  "  but  it  is  not  the  beauty 
of  an  angel — it  has  too  much  of  pride." 

"  But  all  ladies  are  proud,  mother !  I  warrant  she  is  not  prouder  than 
another." 

''  Maybe  not,  Margaret ;  but  yet  that  lady  who  sat  at  her  side  looked 
not  so  high  as  the  baroness.  There  was  more  sweetness  in  her  smile,  and 
gentleness  in  her  voice." 

* "  O  yes,  she  spoke  very  sweetly,  but  she  is  not  so  handsome  as  the 
baron's  lady." 

''  Margaret,"  replied  Edith ;  "  when  you  are  as  old  as  I,  you  will  not 
look  upon  beauty  as  you  do  now ;  —  a  gentle  heart  and  a  pallid  cheek  will 
seem  loveher  then,  than  brightness  and  bloom,  if  there  be  pride  on  the 
brow.  But,  Stephen,  what  said  the  steward  when  you  gave  him  the 
gold?" 

**  Oh,  he  said  mine  was  the  best  gift  that  had  been  brought  yet  But 
come,  mother,  it  is  time  we  were  at  home." 

The  Lady  de  Boteler,  Lady  Anne  Hammond,  and  the  other  ladies,  were 
admiring  the  embroidered  gloves,  when  De  Boteler  and  Sir  Robert  Knowles 
entered  the  apartmentl 

"  See,  Roland,"  said  the  baroness,  holding  the  gloves  towards  her  hus- 
band ;  "  see,  what  a  pretty  gift  I  have  received  since  you  left  us !" 

**  They  are  indeed  pretty,"  answered  De  Boteler ;  "  and  the  fair  hands 
that  wrought  them  deserve  praise.    What  think  you.  Sir  Robert  ?" 

**  O,  you  must  not  ask  Sir  Robert  for  any  fine  compliment,"  interrupted 
the  baroness.  "They  are  not  a  lady^s  gift — they  were  presented  to  me 
by  the  wife  of  one  of  your  vassals." 

"  The  wife  of  a  vassal  would  not  have  taste  enough  to  buy  such  as  these  ; 
and  there  is  but  one  about  Winchcombe  who  could  work  so  well.  And, 
by  my  faith,  I  now  remember  that  it  was  part  of  the  tenure  by  which  I 
some  time  since  granted  land,  to  present  a  pair  of  gloves.  —  Was  it  not  a 
fair-looking  damsel,  one  Stephen  Hol^^rave's  wife,  that  brought  them  ?" 

"  I  think  she  said  her  name  was  Holgrave,"  replied  the  ladv  in  a  cold 
tone.  "  But  indeed,  my  lord  baron,  you  seem  to  be  wondrously  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  faces  and  the  handy  work  of  your  vassal's  wives !" 

''  Nay,  Isabella,"  said  the  pale  interesting  lady  of  Sir  Robert  Knowles ; 
''it  is  not  strange  that  my  Lord  de  Boteler  should  know  the  faces  ot 
those  who  were  bom  on  his  land ;  and  this  young  woman's  skill  could  not 
fail  to  have  procured  her  notice.  But  the  handiness  of  her  finders  has  not 
made  her  vain.  You  know  I  am  fond  of  reading  faces,  and  I  would  an- 
swer that  she  is  as  modest  and  good  as  she  is  fair." 

"O,  I'dare  Bay  she  is,"  repUed  the  baroneBS,  and  VmmedAaiX^l  ^Soaxi^yi^ 
(ie  conrenadon. 
12—3 
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The  next  morning  Holgrave  received  a  peremptory  order  to  attend  a 
castle  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  henchman  of  the  baron,  who  was 
bearer  of  the  message,  refused  to  give  any  information  why  he  had  bee 
summoned.  Edith,  with  her  natural  penetration,  saw,  by  the  beaitatic 
the  servitor,  and  by  the  tone  in  which  the  mandate  was  conveyed, 
something  of  more  than  ordinaiy  moment  was  about  to  be  transac 
and,  with  an  undefined  feeling  oi  alarm,  she  resolved  to  accompany 
son. 

As  they  entered  the  court-yard,  the  henchman,  who  had  delivered 
message,  accosted  Holsrave,  telling  him  he  must  go  into  the  hail  to  ans 
to  some  matter  before  Sie  baron. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  which  my  son  is  to  answer,  friend  ?"  asked  Edi 
but  the  man  evaded  the  question,  and  Holgrave,  leaving  his  mother  in 
outer  court-yard,  passed  through  one  of  the  arched  doors  into  the  otj 
and,  with  a  firm  step,  though  with  some  apprehension  of  evil,  entered 
hall. 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  give  a  nod  of  recognition  to  several  neighb« 
who  stood  near  the  entrance,  when  the  steward  approached,  and,  dear 
him  to  walk  farther  up  the  hall,  placed  him  at  the  first  step  that  elevated 
upper  end,  thus  cntting  off  every  possibility  of  communicating  with 
neighbours.  Holgrave  f3t  anything  but  composure  in  his  present  cons] 
uous  situation  :  uiough  strong  in  me  rectituae  of  his  conscience,  yet  he 
apprehensions  and  misgivings ;  and  the  strange  silence  that  was  obser 
respecting  the  intendea  charge  alarmed  him  the  more.  As  the  hall  \ 
always  open  on  such  occasions,  he  speedil]^  saw  a  crowd  of  vassals  pc 
ing  in  —  some  anxious  to  know  the  event,  either  through  a  feeling  of  (he 
ship  or  hatred,  and  others  merely  from  curiosity.  The  eyes  of  each  m 
as  he  entered,  fell,  as  if  instinctively,  upon  the  yeoman  ;  and  he  could  ] 
ccive,  as  they  formed  into  groups,  that  he  was  the  subject  of  their  com 
sation.  Presently  his  mother,  suppcnled  by  an  old  friend  named  Hartvi 
entered,  and  he  thought  she  regarded  him  with  an  earnest  and  sonov 
look.  But  his  attention  was  immediately  diverted ;  —  the  upper  door  op 
ed,  and  De  Boteler  and  the  baroness,  virith  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Know 
entered  the  hall. 

There  was  near  the  steps  a  small  table  with  writing  materials,  at  wl 
the  steward  ought  to  have  been  seated,  to  write  down  the  proceedings ; 
old  Luke  was  not  so  ^uick  of  hearing,  or  perhaps  of  comprehension, 
Calverley,  and  the  esquire,  therefore,  took  his  place. 

"  Stephen  Holgrave,"  said  the  baron,  in  a  stern  voice,  "  are  these  y 
shafts  V*  as  he  beckoned  to  old  Luke  to  hand  the  yeoman  two  arrows  wfa 
he  had  hitherto  concealed. 

Holgrave  looked  at  them  an  instant  — 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  he,  without  hesitation,  but  yet  with  a  conseio 
ness  that  the  answer  was  to  injure  him. 

"  What,  they  are  yours  then  ?"  said  De  Boteler,  in  a  still  harsher  tone 

Holgrave  bowed  his  head. 

**  Come  forward,  keeper,"  continued  the  baron,  "  and  state  how  tin 
arrows  came  into  your  hands !" 

The  keeper  made  the  deposition  which  the  reader  will  have  anticipate 

and  his  men  were  then  examined,  who  corroborated  the  statement  of  th 

master. 

"  Now,  Stephen  Holgrave,"  asked  the  baron,  "  what  have  you  to  aas 
this?"  r  *  ^  J 

**  My  lord,"  replied  Holgrave,  still  undaunted,  **  the  bhafls  are  mine;  I 
/  am  as  innocent  of  the  deed  aa  the  babe  at  its  mother's  breast    Whoe^ 
shot  the  buck  rtmeX  have  «lo\etvtR^  vcio'mv'^^^^^^v^^titiigineintoti 
scrape." 
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''By  my  faith,  HolgTave,you  seem  to  think  lightly  of  this  matter.  Do 
yoa  call  it  a  scrape  to  commit  a  felony  in  your  lord's  chase  ?  Have  you  any 
thiii^  further  to  urge  in  your  defence  ?" 

1^««  was  a  momentary  pause  after  tlie  baron  h&d  ceased.  Holgravo 
Wesilated  to  reply ;  —  he  had  deni^  the  charge,  and  he  knew  not  what  else 
to  say.  Bat  when  every  eye  except  Calverley's,  from  RoUnd  de  Boteler^s 
to  that  of  the  lowest  freeman  present,  was  fixed  on  the  accused,  expecting 
Kb  aaswer,  a  slight  movement  was  observed  among  the  people,  ana  Editn 
Hol^prave,  supported  by  Hartwell,  pressed  forward,  and  stood  on  the  step 
by  the  side  oi  her  son.  The  gaze  was-  now  in  an  instant  turned  from  the 
son  to  the  mother,  and  Edith,  after  pausing  a  moment  to  collect  her  facul- 
ties, said,  in  a  loud  voice — 

"  My  Lord  de  Boteler,  and  you,  noble  sir,  and  fair  dames  —  it  may  seem 
strange  that  an  old  woman  like  me  should  speak  for  a  man  of  my  son's 
years ;  but,  in  truth,  he  is  better  able  to  defend  himself  with  his  arm  than 
US  tongue." 

'^Woman !"  interrupted  De  Boteler  impatiently,  '^  your  son  has  answer- 
ed for  kiBfts^f — retire." 

"  Nay,  my  lord/*  replied  Edith,  with  a  bright  eye  and  a  flushing  cheek, 
and  drawing  herself  up  to  a  height  that  she  had  not  exhibited  for  many 
years  — ''nay,  my  lord,  my  son  is  able  to  defend  himself  against  the  weapon 
of  an  open  foe,  but  not  against  the  doings  of  a  covert  enemy  !'* 

"  Wnat  mean  you,  woman  ?"  quick^  returned  De  Boteler ;  "  do  you 
afcuae  the  keeper  of  my  chase  a»  having  plotted  against  your  son,  or  whom 
de  yoa  suspect  ?*' 

**  Biion  de  Boteler,"  replied  Edith,  with  a  look  and  a  tone  that  seemed 
te|[aizi  fresh  eaergy  from  the  kiad  of  menace  with  which  the  interrogatories 
Wire  put,  "  I  do  not  accuse  your  keep^.  He  had  an  honest  lather,  and  ho 
hM  hknself  ever  been  a  man  of  good  repute.  But  I  do  say,"  she  added  in 
a  wid  and  high  tone,  and  elevating  her  right  hand  and  rivetmg  her  flariiinff 
qres  on  Calveriey  —  "  I  do  say,  the  charge  as  regards  my  son  is  a  base  and 
trailoroiia  plot." 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  woman,"  interrupted  De  Boteler,  who  had  listened 
to  her  with  evident  reluctance.  "  Why  do  you  look  so  fiercely  on  my  squire. 
Have  you  aught  against  him  ?" 

^  My  lord  baron,"  replied  Edith,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  can  bring 
home  guilt  to  the  guilty,  or  do  right  to  the  wronged  :  bat  I  will  say,  my 
lord,  that  what  a  man  is  to-day  he  will  be  to-morrow,  unless  he  has  some 
end  to  answer  by  changing.  The  esquire  will  scarcely  give  the  word  of 
eewtesy  to  the  most  reputable  vassal,  and  yet  did  he  talk  secretly  and 
faouHarly  with  John  Byles  —  and  here  is  one  who  will  swear  that  he  heard 
him  repeat  the  name  of  my  son,  and  then  something  about  an  arrow." 

Old  Hartwdil  now  stepped  forward,  and  averred  that  he  had  seen  Calveriey 
and  Byles  talking  together  in  the  chase,  and  that  he  had  overheard  the  name 
of  St^>hen  Holgrave  repeated  in  conjunction  with  an  allusion  to  arrows. 
Tkra  circumstance,  however,  bad  been  quite  forgotten  until  the  charge  this 
omming  brought  it  to  his  memory.  This  eaves-droppin/iif  testimony  amount- 
ed to  nothing,  even  before  Calveriey  denied  every  particular  of  the  fact, 
which  he  did  vrith  the  utmost  composure  — 

*•  What  motive  have  I  to  plot  ao^ainst  Holgrave  ?"  asked  Calveriey. 

"  Yen  have  a  motive,"  said  Edith,  "  both  m  envy  and  in  love.  You  well 
know  that  if  this  charge  could  be  proved,  Stephen  Holgrave  must  die." 

Calvorley  was  about  to  speak,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  De  Bo- 
lder, who  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  explanations  on  both 
■des: 

"  The  proei  m  doubtful,**  Btdd  he,  suddenly.    "  Give  Wift  ^^Ww  Xmjc^Va 
Hrrows,  and  dissolve  the  court  —  Away  I'* 
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When  the  arrows  were  handed  to  their  owner,  he  instantlj  snapped  them 
asunder. 

*^  What  means  this,  Stephen  Holgrave  ?"  asked  the  baron  impatiently. 

'*My  lord,  these  arrows  were  us^  in  a  foul  purpose ;  and  Stephen  Hoi- 
grave  will  never  disgrace  his  hand  by  using  them  again.  The  time  may 
come,  my  lord,  when  the  malicious  cowara  who  st^e  them  shall  rue  this 
day !'» 

'*  Bravely  said  and  done,  my  stout  yeoman !"  said  Sir  Robert  Knowlo, 
who  broke  silence  for  the  first  time  during  the  investigation :  "  and  mj 
Lord  de  Boteler,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  baron,  "  the  arm  that  ac> 
auitted  itself  so  well  in  your  defence,  you  may  be  assured,  could  never  have 
clisgraced  itself  by  midnight  plunder." 

"  The  blessing  of  the  most  high  God  be  with  you  for  that,  noble  sir,'* 
said  Eldith,  as  she  knelt  down  and  fervently  thanked  Sir  Robert ; ,  and  then, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  she  left  the  hall. 

"  By  my  faith,  Sir  Robert,"  said  De  Boteler,  *'  Stephen  Holgrave  wiots 
no  counsel  while  that  old  dame  so  ably  takes  his  part.  But  a  tmee  with 
this  mummery.  Come  along — our  time  is  more  precious  than  wasting  it 
in  hearing  such  varlets." 

The  baron  and  his  guests  then  withdrew. 


At  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  Sudley  Castle,  and  at  about  a  qtuu^ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  hi^h  road  that  led  to  Oxford,  was  a  singular  kind  of 
quarry  or  cliff.  Its  elevation  was  considerable,  and  the  portion  <^  the  hill  via* 
ble  from  the  road  was  covered  with  the  heathy  verdure  which  usually  nningi 
from  such  scanty  soil ;  but  on  passing  round  to  the  other  sid^  all  the  ramB 
unsightly  appearance  of  a  half- worked  quarry  presented  itself.  Hi»e 
masses  of  stone  stood  firmly  as  nature  had  formed  them,  while  others^  <h  t 
magnitude  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  hardiest  a  sense  of  danger,  hong 
apparently  by  so  slight  a  tenure,  that  a  passing  s:ust  of  wind  seemed  onlj 
required  to  release  their  fragile  hold.  But  the  hill  had  stood  thus  unaheisd 
during  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Winchoombe.  Stiinge 
stories  were  whispered  respecting  this  cliff,  but  as  the  honour  of  the  boa» 
of  Sudley,  and  that  of  another  family  equally  noble,  were  concerned  in  the 
tale,  little  more  than  obscure  hints  were  suflfered  to  escape. 

One  evening,  as  the  rumodr  went,  a  female  figure,  enyeloped  in  a  maatk 
of  some  dark  colour,  and  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms,  was  observed, 
seated  on  one  of  the  stones  of  the  quarry,  with  her  feet  resting  on  a  fiijg^ 
ment  beneath.  Her  face  was  turned  towards  Sudley,  and  as  the  atmos- 
phere was  clear,  and  her  position  elevated,  the  castle  could  well  be  distin- 
guished. Wild  shrieks  were  heard  by  some  during  that  night,  and  the 
morning  sun  revealed  blood  on  fragments  of  the  stone,  and  on  the  etitli 
beneath ;  and  at  a  little  distance  it  was  perceived  that  the  grass  had  ben 
recently  dug  up,  and  trodden  down  with  a  heavy  foot.  The  peasants  croaMd 
themselves  at  the  sight,  but  no  inquiries  were  made,  and  from  that  day  the  ' 
cliff  was  sacred  to  superstition,  for  no  inhabitant  of  the  district  would  hsfe  '\ 
touched  a  stone  of  the  quarry,  or  have  dared  to  pass  it  after  nightfall  for  tlie  !^ 
world.  J, 

It  was  beneath  the  shadow  of  those  impending  stones,  and  over  the  spot  i  • 
where  it  was  whispered  that  the  murdered  had  been  buried,  that  Cahenej,  1^ 
on  the  night  of  the  day  that  Holgrave  left  scatheless  the  hall  of  Sudiey  Cas-  !  ^ 
tie,  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  Byles.  "  He  lingan,*'  | 
said  Calverley,  as  the  rising  rnoon  told  him  it  was  getting  late,  "I  suppose  ■ 
the  fool  fears  to  come  neax  iVoa  ig\a.cQ.'>^  -^xiX.  «!^jst  tvoKSA  tPMwtea  of  ftvsrisb  i^ 
impatience,  Bylea  at lengjOi  came. 
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*'  What  detained  you,  sirrah?"  asked  the  other  sharply. 

The  yeomas  muttered  an  excuse ;  but  his  speech  betrayed  him. 

*' Yott  have  beeo  drinkiag,"  said  Calyerley,  with  anger.  "Could  you 
(Ot  have  k^t  sober  till  you  had  seen  me?" 

^  *'  Why,  Master  Calyerley,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  old  mother  Holgrave 
ri^htencn  me  so  that — " 

"  Your  childish  cowardice  had  like  to  have  betrayed  us.  Byles,  you  have 
M>t  dealt  honestly  by  me  in  this  afHur —  but  you  are  not  in  a  state  to  be 
poken  to  now." 

'*  There  you  are  mistaken,  squire.  I  am  just  as  sober  as  I  ought  to  be  to 
ome  to  this  place :  but  I  can't  see  why  we  could  n't  have  talked  as  well 
jiy  where  else  as  here !" 

*'  Yes,  and  have  some  old  gossiping  fool  break  in.  No,  no  —  here  we 
re  safe.    But  come  nearer,  and  stand,  as  I  do,  in  the  shadow  of  the  clifil" 

"  Not  a  foot  nearer.  Master  Calverley,  for  all  the  gold  in  England.  Why, 
<Ott  are  standing  just  where  the  poor  lady  and  her  babe  were  buried !" 

"^  Suppose  I  am — think  you  they  will  sleep  the  worse  because  I  stand  on 
beir  ^rave?  Oh !  it  is  a  fine  thing,"  he  continued,  as  if  following  up  some 
efleetion  in  his  mind,  '^  to  bury  those  we  hate — deep,  deep —  so  that  they 
lay  never  blast  our  sight  again! — Byles,  you  perjured  yourself  in  that 
fiur  of  the  buck.  You  swore  to  aid  me.  You  nad  gold  for  the  service, 
nd  yet  it  would  have  been  better  that  the  beast  were  still  alive,  than  to 
ave  left  it  behind  in  the  chase ;  it  has  only  brought  suspicion  on  me,  and 
jiirea  Holgrave  a  fresh  triumph  1" 

*'  No  fault  of  mine,  squire,"  answered  Byles,  in  a  sullen  tone ;  **  there 
mB  no  such  thing  as  getting  the  creature  out ;  and  if  Sam  or  I  had  been 
angfat,  it  wpuld  have  been  worse  stilL  But  bad  as  Stephen  is,  he  would  n't 
•re  thought  of  accusing  us,  if  it  had  n't  have  been  for  that  old  she-fox,  his 
lother." 

**  Aye,^  said  Calverley,  with  a  smile — if  the  curve  of  a  bloodless  lip  could 
e  so  designated  —  '^  aye,  you  name  her  rightly,  Byles :  she  is  a  fox,  and 
ka  a  fox  shall  she  die, — hunted  —  driven — tortured.  Byles,  have  you 
ever  heard  it  said  that  this  woman  was  a  witch  ?" 

**  Why  —  yes — I  have.  Master  Calverley ;  but  in  truth  I  do  n't  like  to 
•re  anything  to  do  vrith  her.  If  she  set  a  spell  upon  me,  I  could  never  do 
pod  again.  Did  not  she  tell  Roger  Foiled,  that  if  he  did  n't  take  care, 
Doner  or  later,  the  gable  end  of  his  house  would  fall  ?  and  so,  sure  enough 
I  did." 

^  And  yet,  knowing  this  woman  a  witch,  you  would  not  assist  in  ridding 
ha  palish  of  such  a  pest  ?" 

Byles  made  no  reply. 

**  Well,"  resumed  Calverley,  taking  some  nobles  from  a  small  bag  he 
ad  in  his  hand,  ''these  must  be  for  him  who  will  aid  me.  Yon  have  been 
roll  paid,  John  Byles,  for  the  work  you  did  not  do,  and  now,  —  see  if  your 
sdmfry  and  yoxa  proJUMe  farm  will  befriend  3^u  as  much  as  /  should  have 
tone." 

ThiB  speech  acted  as  Calverley  had  anticipated.  The  yeomen's  scruples 
led ;  ana  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  losing  those  comforts  he  had  enjoyed 
ince  entering  into  the  nefarious  league,  ne  said  more  earnestly  than  he 
tad  yet  spoken  — 

**  Master  Calverley,  you  will  find  no  man  act  more  faithfully  by  you 
ban  John  Byles.  You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me,  and  I  would  do  any 
king  to  serve  you,  but— you  see  a  man  can't  stifle  conscience  all  at 
mce." 

"  Conscience!"  repeated  Calverley,  with  a  smile  of  iioti^.    "  \>o  ^owl 
enow,  Byleg,  I  think  that  conscience  of  yours  will  neilYiex  B«n«  ^owSsl^x^ 
roHd,  norm  the  next !    You  have  too  little  to  make  -vom  QLtkYMAftsXtoasi^ 
3* 
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and  too  much  to  make  you  a  reckless  knave.  But  a  truce  with  conscieooe. 
I  have  here,"  said  he,  holding  up  the  bag  of  coin,  ^*  that  which  would  baj 
the  conscience  of  twenty  such  as  you ;  and  now,  B^Ies,  if  you  choose  to  earn 
this  gold,  which  will  be  given  to  another  if  you  hesitate,  swear  on  these  sos- 
pels,"  presenting  to  the  yeoman  a  Testament,  ^  that  you  will  be  a  faitfflbl 
and  willin/^  confederate  in  my  future  plans  respecting  the  Holgiaves. 
Will  you  swear  ?" 

^*  Yes,"  replied  Byles ;  but  as  he  spoke^  he  looked  wistfully  roood,  in 
evident  trepidition. 

'^  Are  you  afraid  of  good  or  bad  spirits  ?  Nonsense !  —  do  as  you  ham 
promised,  and  take  the  gold." 

Byles  made  the  required  asseveration,  and  took  the  price. 

'^  What  are  you  gazing  at,  Byles  ?"  asked  Calverley. 

''  See,  see !"  said  Bvles,  pointing  to  the  northwest. 

Calverley  stepped  from  tne  shadow  of  the  clifl^  and  beheld  a  meteor  in 
the  sky,  brightenmg  and  expanding,  as  the  clouds  opened,  until  it  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  star,  of  astonishing  roa^itude,  encircled  by 
dazzhng  rays,  which,  in  a  singular  manner,  were  all  mclined  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  pointing  to  that  part  of  the  horizon  where  lay  the  rival  of  Eog* 
land  —  France. 

Even  in  Calverley's  breast,  the  bad  passions  were  for  a  moment  hushed, 
as  he  ^azed  upon  the  radiant  phenomenon ;  but  upon  the  more  gross  and 
more  timorous  mind  of  Bjles,  the  efiect  produced  was  much  more  striking. 
He  seemed  to  imagine,  that  from  that  brilliant  star  some  celestial  being 
was  about  to  descend,  and  blast  him  with  the  wrath  of  heaven :  and  when 
a  lambent  flame,  darting  across  the  firmament,  played  for  an  instant  around 
the  quarry,  he  concluded  that  heaven's  vengeance  had,  indeed,  overtaken 
him.  Rushing  from  the  haunted  spot,  he  stopped  not  in  his  headlong 
course,  until  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  half-dressed  neighboon 
near  his  own  door,  who  had  been  aroused  from  their  slumbers  to  gsze 
upon  the  comet. 

Calverley,  although  possessed  of  more  moral  courage  than  Byles,  and 
yiewinp  the  meteor  with  altogether  different  feelings,  was  ^et  not  so  entirdy 
imbueawith  the  philosophy  of  later  times,  as  to  behold  it  without  appre- 
hensions. When  Byles  had  fled,  he  turned,  and  walked  on  towaids  the 
castie  with  a  more  rapid  pace  than  usual. 

Noth'mg  of  moment  occurred  at  Sudley  Castle  for  many  months,  if  we 


but,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  stout  children,  it  had  occasionally  con- 
vulsive fits  in  teething.  Tliis,  however,  was  carefully  concealed  from  the 
mother,  and  Mary  continued  to  receive  ^reat  praise  for  her  nursing.  Bat 
it  unfortunately  happened,  that  one  mornmg,  when  the  boy  had  been  Uu^ 
ing  and  playing  in  the  highest  spirits,  Mary  saw  its  countenance  suddenly 
change.  This  was  the  more  unfortunate,  as  De  Boteler  and  his  lady  were 
momentarily  expected  to  return,  after  a  fortnight's  absence,  and  Mary  had 
dressed  the  infant  in  its  gayest  apparel  to  meet  its  parents,  and  had  been 
congratulating  herself  upon  the  sprighUiness  and  health  of  the  boy.  No 
excuses  of  sleep  would  satisfy  the  mother  now :  if  the  child  was  not  taken 
to  her,  the  nurse  was  assured  she  would  come  to  look  at  him,  and  kiss  him 
as  he  slept. 

At  this  moment  of  perplexity,  some  medicine,  that  she  had  obtained 

from  Edith,  occurred  to  her,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  and  almost 

of  ecstasy  t  she  took  a  phial  from  a -shelf  in  a  cupboard  where  she  had  placed 

it,  and,  pouring  out  the  coivlexvVa  \ti  K\«LT^«^^Tv<t^^i\\aXe^^xivcLstantere 

Bbe  administered  it.  "l-el  me  ae©,^^  aiii^wafts"  w«^i\x^%*%\«a^«^R«sc- 
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ful  Eldith  told  me  to  give  —  yet  all  that  was  in  the  phial  doesn't  fill  the 
spoon.  Sarelj  I  can't  be  wrons :  no  —  I  remember  she  said  a  large  spoon- 
ful, and  we  did  n't  talk  of  any£ing  else  —  so  1  must  be  right."  But  Mary 
still  liesitated,  till,  hearing  a  sudden  noise  in  the  court-yard,  which,  she  con- 
jeetured,  was  her  mistress  returned,  and  as  the  child  was  getting  worse 
every  moment,  she  leaned  back  its  head,  and,  forcing  open  its  mourn,  com- 
pelled the  patient,  thou<»h  with  difficulty,  to  sw^ow  its  death.  The 
draught  was  taken ;  the  ngid  muscles  relaxed,  and  for  a  minute  the  child 
lay  motionless  in  her  lap;  but  in  an  instant  after,  Mary  could  scarcely 
suppress  a  shriek  at  the  horrid  sight  that  met  her  gaze.  The  eyes  opened, 
and  glared,  and  seemed  as  if  starting  from  the  head  —  the  fair  &ce  and 
the  red  lips  were  blue,  deepening  and  deepening,  till  settling  in  blackness 
—  the  limbs  contracted  —  tne  mouth  opened,  and  displayed  a  tongue  dis- 
coloured and  swollen  —  then  came  a  writhing  and  heaving  of  the  body, 
and  a  low,  agonized  moan:  and,  as  Mary  looked  almost  frantic  at  this 
dreadful  sight,  Edith's  words,  when  she  had  given  her  the  phial, "  that 
there  was  enough  there  to  kill,"  suddenly  occurred  to  her  —  and  then,  too, 
<»nae,  with  a  dreadful  distinctness,  the  remembrance  of  the  true  directions 
which  Edith  had  given. 

*'  Oh,  I  have  murdered  the  child !"  exclaimed  Mary,  in  the  dreadful  ex* 
citement  of  the  moment  ^*  What  will  become  of  me  ?  what  shall  I  do?  I 
shall  surely  be  hung.  Oh  !  oh !"  she  continued,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  the  gasping  infant.  At  this  instant,  the 
door  opened ;  Mary  looked  up  fearfully — it  was  her  husband.  '*  Oh,  Byles ! 
Byles !  look  at  this  child !     What  will  become  of  me  ?" 

'*  The  saints  preserve  us !"  ejaculated  Byles,  as  he  looked  at  the  babe : 
**Marv,  how  is  this?" 

^*  Oh !  do  n't  ask  me ;  but  go  for  Master  Calverley.  For  God's  sake, 
do  not  stand  as  if  you  were  bewitched :  see !  see !  he  is  dying.  The  poor 
child !  What  will  become  of  me  ?  Run,  Byles,  run,  for  mercy's  sake,  and 
tell  Master  Calverley." 

Byles  stood  looking,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  stupified  horror, 
and  yet,  as  if  doubting  that  the  livid,  distorted,  sufiering  creature  could  be 
the  nne  blooming  boy  he  had  so  lateljr  seen.  At  length,  aroused  by  the 
increasing  energy  of  Mary,  he  turned  silently  round  and  left  the  room ;  as 
he  closedthe  door,  the  agonized  spirit  of  the  little  Roland  passed  awav. 

In  an  instant  Byles  returned  with  Calverley,  and  even  he  startedf  and 
uttered  an  exclamation,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  ghastly  face  of  the  dead 
child. 

"  Mary  Byles,  how  did  this  happen  ?"  asked  Calverley,  eagerly. 

**  Master  Calverley,  I  will  tell  you  truly,"  answered  Mary,  in  a  voice 
aearcely  audible  from  its  tremor.  ''  You  have  been  our  best  friend,  and 
yon  would  not  see  me  hung?  It  was  all  a  mistake — I  am  sure  I  would  n't 
Imrt  a  hair  of  the  dear  creature's  head."  And  here  the  feelings  of  woman 
■o  far  prevailed,  that  she  shed  some  disinterested  tears. 

"  You  could  have  no  motive  to  destroy  the  child  —  but  tell  me  quickly 
what  you  have  to  say."  Calverley  spoke  with  a  harshness  that  instantly 
recalled  all  Mary's  fears  and  selfishness. 

**  B>lith  Holgrave,"  said  she,  "  gave  me  some  medicine  to  —  " 

<*  Edith  Holgrave !"  interrupted  Calverley,  with  a  quickness  of  voice  and 
eagerness  of  look  that  told  how  greatly  the  name  interested  him. 

**  Yes,  Edith  Holgrave  told  me  to  give  ten  drops  out  of  that  little  bottle, 
'pointing  to  the  empty  phial,)  and  I  — gave  —  bul,  oh !  Master  Calverley, 
i  forgot— " 

**  Y  ou  gave  it  all  ?"  said  Calverley,  impatiently. 

«*  Yes." 

''And you  will  sweu  it  was  a  draught  that  "EA'Wa'HoX^cvi^  ^^^  'i^^ 
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that  has  killed  the  child  ?"  said  Calverley,  with  a  bri/rhtening  connle* 
nance. 

**  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mary ;  "  but  indeed  —  " 

**  Nonsense !"  interrupted  Calverley.  '*  Hear  me,  or  yon  will  be  banged ! 
If  you  hope  to  save  your  life,  Mary  Byles,  you  must  swear  that  yoa  gave 
it  according  to  Edith's  directions  —  breathe  not  a  syllable  of  the  drops r 

Mary  looked  with  a  fearful  wildness  at  Calverley,  as  she  comprehended 
his  meaning ;  but  Byles  said  quickly, 

"  What !  do  you  mean  her  to  hang  old  Edith  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  returned  Calverley,  coolly,  '*  unless  you  prefer  a  gallows  for 
your  wife.  But  I  dare  say  you  would  rather  see  Mary  hanged  than  that  old 
witch!    I  will  leave  you  to  manage  the  matter  between  yourselvea" 

"  Oh,  do  n't  leave  us !  —  do  n't  leave  us ! "  said  Byles,  in  an  agony.  **  Ob, 
save  me !  save  me !"  sobbed  Mary. 

"  Was  any  one  present  when  you  gave  it  ?"  inquired  Calverley,  as  be 
turned  round  and  addressed  Mary. 

'*  Yes ;  Winifred  handed  me  the  bottle,  but  the  child  began  to  ay,  w  1 
sent  her  out" 

''It  was  well  she  was  here,"  returned  he:  ''and  now,  remember — not  a 
word  of  the  drops !  swear,  simply,  that  the  drausht  destroyed  the  infimt" 
And,  without  awaiting  her  reply,  he  seized  the  pale  and  trembling  Byles  by 
the  arm,  and  drag^eahim  from  the  room  into  the  passage.  He  then  on- 
locked  a  door  that  nad  never  been  observed  by  either  Byles  or  his  wife^and, 
closing  it  after  them,  led  the  yeoman  down  a  flight  of  dark  steps,  and,  pass- 
ing a  moment  at  the  bottom  to  listen,  he  unlocked  another  door,  and  oyla 
found  himself  in  a  dark  passage  that  branched  from  one  of  the  entrances  of 
the  court-yard  to  some  of  the  culinary  offices.  "  Go  you  that  way,  and  1 
will  go  this,"  said  Calverley,  "  and,  remember,  you  kiiow  nothing  of  the 
child's  death."  As  he  spoke,  he  darted  from  Byles,  and  gained  the  oourt- 
yard  without  farther  observation.  He  walked  carelessly  about,  till  a  female 
domesiic  passing,  he  called  to  her,  desiring  her  to  go  and  ask  Mary  Byles 
if  the  young  Lora  Roland  was  ready  to  meet  his  parents,  as  they  were  mo- 
mentarily expected.  The  woman  departed,  and  he  walked  over  to  the  gate 
between  the  front  towers,  as  if  looking  for  the  return  of  his  lord. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  What  ails  you,  Stephen,"  asked  Margaret,  alarmed  at  the  strange  i 
paleness  of  the  yeoman's  countenance,  and  the  agitation  of  his  manner,  as  | 
he  entered  the  cottage  on  the  afternoon  the  child  died.  Bnt  Holgrave,  with- 
out replying  to  her  interrogatory,  hastily  closed  and  bolted  the  door.  He 
then  drew  the  lar^e  oak  table  from  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  placed  it  as  a 
barricade  before  it  "Stephen,  what  means  this  bolting  and  barring?" 
inquired  Eldith,  as  she  saw  with  surprise  his  defensive  preparations.  **  What 
fear  you,  my  son  ?" 

"  Fear !  mother?"  replied  Holgrave,  taking  a  lance  and  battle-aze  fiom 
their  place  over  the  chimney,  and  firmly  grasping  the  former  as  he  stood 
against  the  table ;  "  I  do  not  fear  now,  mother,  nor  need  you — for,  by  the 
blessed  St  Paul,  they  shall  pass  over  my  mangled  body  before  they  reach 
you !" 

"  Stephen  Holgrave,  are  you  mad  ?"  returned  Edith,  alarmed :  "  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  this !  —  Speak,  I  coxmnAivd  lh«,e  I" 

"  Ohf  mother,  I  cannot  leW  yo\i,^'  ax\«^«fe^'SL<A^raN^\xmfiK!L"^^w^^  his 
face  from  her  searching  glance  \  "  o\xio,\<i«wM3X\^^<s^^ 
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•*  Stephen,  you  were  not  used  to  answer  me  thus.  I  charge  you,  by  the 
authority  and  love  of  thy  mother,  and  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  saints,  to 
tell  me  what  has  happened." 

**  Alas !  my  mother,  you  will  know  it  soon  enough.  It  is  said  you  have 
— have  —  bewitched  —  or  poisoned  —  the  baron's  sou !" 

"Oh,  mother!"  shrieked  Margaret.  "Fly! — to  the  abbey,  and  take 
sanctuary !" 

"  Margaret !"  replied  Edith, "  I  stir  not  hence.  The  guilty  may  take  rell'.*. 
uge  from  the  anger  of  the  laws ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  innocent  to  fear  and  ' 
fly  like  the  felon !" 

Margaret  then  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Edith,  and  besought  her,  in 
the  most  earnest  and  pathetic  manner,  to  take  refuge  at  Hailes  Abbey,  in 
which  she  was  seconded  by  Holgrave.  The  old  woman  remained  silent ; 
but  there  was  a  brightness  —  a  glistening  in  her  eyes  as  if  a  tear  had  start- 
ed ;  —  but  if  a  tear  did  start,  it  did  not  fall.  At  length,  recovering  her  com- 
posure, she  rose  firmly  from  her  seat  — 

^  "  My  son,"  said  she,  "  lay  down  your  arms,  I  command.  Should  my 
life  be  offered  up  to  the  vengeful  spirit  of  Thomas  Calverley,  who  alone 
can  be  the  foul  author  of  this  charge,  it  will  be  only  taking  from  me  a 
few  short  years  —  perhaps  days  —  of  suffering.  But  thou  hast  years  of 
health  and  life  before  thee,  and  thou  hast  this  gentle  weeping  creature  to 
sostain." 

**  What !"  intemipted  Margaret  warmly ;  **  Oh,  no  —  the  mother  of  Ste- 
phen Holgrave  to  be  torn  from  us  without  a  blow !  Did  he  not  fight  for  his 
lord  ?  and  shall  he  not  risk  his  life  for  his  mother?" 

''  And  is  this  thy  counsel,  foolish  woman  ?"  replied  Edith,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
buke.** 

''  She  speaks  my  purpose,"  said  Holgrave,  as  he  grasped  still  firmer  the 
p(Hsed  weapon. 

Edith  stepped  quickly  up  to  her  son  and  knelt  before  him  — 

**  Oh  Stephen,  my  son,  my  first-born  —  thy  mother  kneels  to  thee.  Lay 
aside  that  lance,  and  hearken  to  the  words  of  her  who  bore  tliee  and  nourish- 
ed thee.  Oh,  bring  not  sorrow  and  ruin  on  thyself  and  her !  What  would 
be  the  bitterness  of  my  dying  moments  if  my  son  lived  not  to  lay  me  beside 
his  father  ?  —  if  thy  Margaret  was  left  to  mourn  in  lowly  widowhood  —  and, 
perhaps,  to  fall  beneath  the  base  arts  of  Calverley !  Oh,  my  son,  my  son, 
by  the  soul  of  thy  dead  father,  and  by  the  blessing  of  thy  mother,  resist 
not !  —  Hark !  they  come  —  they  come !  Haste,  Stephen  —  Give  me  the 
weapon." 

Holgrave,  shocked  and  agitated,  could  only  think  of  raising  his  mother 
fix>m  her  knees.  He  suffered  her,  without  resistance,  to  take  the  lance 
from  his  hand,  and  then  attempt,  with  her  weak  fingers,  to  remove  the  bar- 
ricade, while  advancing  footsteps  were  heard  without. 

The  hostile  party  reached  the  cottage,  and  the  latch  was  quickly  raised ; 
but,  finding  it  resist  their  attempts,  the  voice  of  Calverley,  in  an  authorita- 
tive tone,  pronounced  — 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Roland  de  Boteler,  I  demand  the  body  of  Edith 
Holgrave,  who  is  accused  of  the  foul  crimes  of  witehcraft  and  murder. — 
Open  the  door,  Stephen  Holgrave,  if  you  are  within  !" 

Tiend  of  hell!  it  is  he!"  muttered  Holgrave,  gnashing  his  teeth,  but 
without  moving. 

The  party  without  seemed  to  have  expected  resistance ;  for  the  next  mo- 
ment a  blow  was  struck  upon  the  door  which  made  the  whole  house  shake ; 
and  the  besieged  perceived  that  they  were  forcing  an  entrance  with  the 
trunk  of  a  young  tree,  or  some  such  machine,  \n  imvtAXxotv  Ot^  XSEk^Tcccc^^xv^X. 
yaJ  disaaea  in  warfare.    Speedily  the  timber  i^ieUeA  «a^  txw3»A^\  ^xA 
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Holgrave^  starting  from  the  stupor  in  which  he  was  plunged,  caa^  up 
the  axe,  and  posted  himself  in  an  attitude  of  striking  near  tlie  door. 

*'  Pollute  not  thy  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  base/'  said  Edith,  grasping 
her  son's  arm  —  "  Judgment  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord !" 

''  Thomas  Calverley,"  continued  she,  in  a  loud  cahn  voice,  ''  prodnce 
jwur  warrant !" 
'l  j^*^'^  .  *  The  word  of  the  Lord  de  Boleter,"  replied  Calverley, "  is  warrant  eooogh 
'     ,  .4fiatt  the  capture  of  the  murderess  of  his  child.    Surrender,  Stephen  HolgrsYe, 
JrJ  command  !*' 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard,  as  if  an  entrance  had  been  efieeted 
through  the  roof  j  and  ere  Holgrave  could  release  his  arm  (rom  hismotker^ 
hold,  a  shriek  from  Margaret  struck  upon  his  ear.  He  turned  his  head  and 
bdield  her  covering  him  with  outstretched  arms  from  the  drawn  bows  of 
two  retainers,  who  appeared  a^  the  door  of  the  room,  or  loH,  above. 

'*  Archers,  do  your  dutv !"  shouted  Calverley ;  but  at  the  moment  some 
voices  without  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  My  lord  comes !  My  lord  comes!" 
and  the  bowmen  drew  back,  and  Holgrave  instinctively  dropped  his  axe 

De  Boteler,  either  through  anxiety  for  Edith's  arrest,  or  from  an  appro- 
hension  that  Holgrave  might  oppose  it,  did  indeed  approach,  and  as  be  td> 
vanced,  with  hasty  and  agitated  steps,  and  beheld  the  evidence  of  resist* 
ance  in  the  rent  roof  and  shattered  aoor,  his  rage  was  extreme. 

''Tear  down  the  cottage !"  cried  he,  his  voice  choked  with  passion,  ''and 
take  this  foul  sorceress  dead  or  alive !"  Tae  command  was  about  to  be 
fulfilled  when -the  door  was  unbarred  and  opened  by  Holgrave. 

"  Stop ;"  said  the  baron, "  the  knave  surrenders.  Base-bom  churl,  bow 
dare  you  oppose  my  commands  ?" 

*'  My  lora,"  said  the  intrepid  yeoman, "  I  had  a  right  to  defend  my  dwell* 
ing  against  unlawful  assault." 

"  Unlawful  J    Do  you  call  the  orders  of  your  lord  unlawful  ?" 

**  My  Lord  de  Boteler,"  said  Edith,  stepping  forward,  and  looking  foil 
at  the  Won, '^  it  is  unlawful  to  send  armed  men,  in  the  open  day,  with- 
out warrant,  save  your  own  will,  to  attack  the  house  of  a  faitnful  vassal  and 
set  his  life  in  jeopardy.  Had  you  sent  a  messenger  in  peace,  Edith  Hol- 
grave would  have  obeyed  the  mandate.  There  was  little  need  of  all  this 
tumult  to  take  an  aged  woman,  whom  He  knoweth  is  innocent,  and  whom 

you.  Lord  of  Sudley,  in  your  own  breast " 

^  "  Foul-mouthed  witch !"  interrupted  De  Boteler,  "  keep  thy  tongue 
silent  —  no  more — lest  I  anticipate  justice  by  hanging  yon  at  vour  own 
threshold!" 

**  That  you  dare  not  do !"  said  £ldith,  calmly. 

"  Bear  her  away,  Calverley  —  bear  her  away,  or  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
result.  Place  her  in  the  dungeon  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  let  no  one 
see  her  till  to-morrow,  when  she  shall  be  conveyed  to  Gloucester  Castle." 

That  same  day,  Calverley  summoned,  or  rather  packed,  a  jury,  at  which 

he  himself  presided  ;  and  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  was  returned  against 

Edith.    Apprehensive,  however,  that  the  charge  of  poisoning  might  not  be 

sustained  upon  the  unsupported  testimony  of  Mary  Byles,  he  easily  infln- 

enced  the  credulous  jurors  to  believe  that  witchcraft  bad  as  much  to  do 

with  the  child's  death  as  poison.    His  usual  tact,  however,  had  forsaken 

'him  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  not  until  the  verdict  was  announced  and 

recorded,  that  the  unwelcome  conviction  flashed  across  his  mind,  that  the 

temporal  courts  could  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  the  crime  of  witdhcraft. 

It  was  new  too  late  to  alter  the  language  of  the  inquisition.    It  had  gone 

forth  to  hundreds  who  awaited  its  promulsation  with  intense  anxiety :  and 

the  lan^age  of  the  verdict,  that ''  Edith  Holgrave  delivered  to  Mary  Byles 

a  certain  charmed  or  poiaotiouf^  divx^^oT ^<&\iNa'^Q&^ ^^  ^^■e^x^^^t^^RoUnd 

de  Boteler,  and  which  said  drug  nsi^b  ^dTEkaaX«i^\A««xA^»iQ&«i^LW 
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of,  the  said  Roland,'^  was,  in  a  few  hours,  familiar  to  the  whole  town  and 
neigh  bourhood . 

CJalverley  was  too  well  aware  of  the  jealous  vigilance  the  church  exercised 
ia  cases  appertaining  to  its  jurisdiction,  not  to  feel  apprehensive  that  its 
influence  might  be  exerted  to  defeat  the  operation  of  the  temporal  court ; 
for,  although  the  ecclesiastical  courts  could  not  award  the  last  penalty  t9 
persons  convicted  of  witchcraft  or  heresy,  yet  they  were  as  tenacious  .^^fr, 
their  exclusive  right  to  investigate  such  cases,  as  if  they  possessed  tfcjL.''< 
power  to  punish.  When  a  person  accused  of  those  crimes  was  adjudgeST^ 
to  die,  a  writ  was  issued  from  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  called  a  writ  dt 
heretico  comburendo,  by  virtue  of  which  the  victim  was  handed  over  to  the 
temporal  authority,  and  underwent  the  punishment  awarded.  But  it  was 
B^dom,  at  this  period,  that  the  obstinacy  of  a  delinquent  brought  about 
such  a  consummation,  for  a  confession  of  the  crime  (if  the  first)  only  sub- 
jected him  to  ecclesiastical  penance  or  censure.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
James  the  First  that  we  find  any  legislative  enactment  against  witchcraft. 
The  well-known  passage  in  Exodus  which  conveys  the  divine  command  to 
the  great  lawgiver,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  was  the  sup- 
posed authority  from  which  the  church  derived  its  jurisdiction ;  and  though 
the  priests  of  the  old  law  were  armed  with,  and  probably  exercised,  the 
3rdinance  in  its  fullest  meaning,  yet  the  disciples  of  a  purer  and  milder 
doctrine  delegated  that  authority  to  a  power  more  suited  to  carry  its  decrees 
into  efiect. 

The  news  of  these  transactions  had  no  sooner  reached  the  ears  of  Father 
John,  than  he  hastened  to  the  abbot  of  Winchcombe,  for  the  purpose  of 
beseeching  him  to  demand  the  prisoner'in  the  name  of  the  churcn. 

Simon  Sudbury,  the  mitred  abbot,  was  a  man  of  a  fair  and  fiorid  com- 
plexion, with  lar^e,  expressive  eyes,  that  even  at  the  a^e  of  fiftv  were  of  a 
leep  and  clear  blue.  He  was  tall,  and  just  sufficiently  corpulent  to  give 
in  air  of  dignity  to  bis  figure  ;  but  even  had  his  person  been  insignificant, 
there  sat  on  his  brow,  and  glanced  in  his  eye,  that  pride  and  conscious 
snperiority  which,  even  from  an  equal,  would  have  extorted  respect. 

T*he  monk  made  a  lowly  obeisance  as  he  approached  the  abbot,  and 
when  desired  to  make  known  his  business,  he  detailed  in  a  brief  but  per- 
spicuous manner  the  charge  against  Edith.  The  superior  listened  with 
calm  attention ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  Baron  de  coteler  was  not  one 
with  whom  he  would  feel  disposed  to  interfere. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  when  Father  John  had  ceased,  "it  seems  an  oppres- 
sive case  according  to  your  statement  j  but  you  are  well  aware  how  much 
our  holy  church  has  been  shorn  of  her  power,  and  how  eager  the  monarch, 
and  nobles,  and  even  the  people,  are  to  abridge  our  privileges."  The  abbot 
paased,  and  again  resumed  :  "  I  fear,  my  son,  our  remonstrance  would  be 

disregarded  by  this  young  lord,  and  only  cause  a  farther  indignity  to  be  cast 

OD  our  holy  church.*' 
"My  lord,''  answered  the  monk,  "  I  would  not  urge  you ;  but  I  so  well 

know  the  woman's  piety  and  innocence,  that  it  would  be  to  participate  in 

the  guilt  of  her  accusers  not  to  implore  your  lordship's  interposition."    The 

abbot  took  up  a  pen  that  lay  before  him,  and  was  about  to  write ;  but  he 

laid  it  down  again,  saying — 
**  Would  it  not  be  better  to  await  her  trial,  and  should  she  be  found 

guiltT,  petition  the  king  for  a  pardon  ?" 
«  My  lord,  she  may  not  survive  the  imprisonment." 
"  Well,  my  son,  her  earthly  troubles  would  then  cease  without  out 

interference  —  the  innocent  are  better  away  from  this  sinful  world,  where 

oppression  rules  with  a  strong  hand." 
^ True,"  answered  the  monk,  with  increased  tenacity;  "but  will  the 

Lord  of  Ufe  hold  us  guiltless,  if  we  heed  not  the  cry  of  the  innocent  ?"  '' 
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The  abbot  Icoked  frowningly  on  Father  John,  as  he  again  took  uptbe 
pen.  "  My  son,  you  are  not  serving  the  church  by  such  pertinacity.  This 
appUcation  will  only  expose  one  of  its  dignitaries  to  humiliation  ;  howerer, 
I  shall  write  to  the  baron,  since  you  desire  it,  and  demand  that  the  accused 
be  transferred  to  the  tribunal  over  which  we  preside." 

The  abbot  waved  his  hand  impatiently,  and  the  monk  withdirew. 

The  hall  of  Sudley  had  been  hastily  huujg  with  black  cloth,  and  the  wiOi 
of  the  adjoining  apartment  exhibited  a  simimr  covering ;  and  here,  sunoond* 
ed  by  a  number  of  lighted  tapers,  la3r  the  corpse  of  the  little  Roland.  At 
the  loot  of  the  bier  knelt  a  monk  in  silent  prayer,  at  the  side  sat  the  Ltd? 
Isabella,  absorbed  in  a  grief  which  none  but  a  mother  can  feel,  and  legui' 
less  of  her  husband^s  entreaties  to  withdraw." 

'^  Oh  no,  not  yet,"  she  said,  **I  cannot  yet  leave  my  babe.  It  was  hot 
yesterday  my  heart  bounded  at  the  thought  of  caressing  my  lovely  boy ; 
and  to-day  —  but  this  witch  —  this  murderess!"  she  continued,  toniiog 
round,  and  elevating  her  voice ;  "  what  of  her  ?  Does  she  confess  ba 
guilt  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Boteler ;  "  and  she  persists  that  the  potion,  if  r^tly  ad- 
ministered, would  rather  have  benefited  than  harmed  our  Roland." 

"  Heed  her  not  —  she  is  as  artful  as  vile  —  they  are  an  evil  brood  alto- 
gether. Know  you,  De  Boteler,"  she  added  quickly,  **  whether  the  yoong 
woman  participated  in  the  deed  of  darkness?" 

"  Nothing  has  appeared  against  her,"  replied  the  baron. 

At  this  instant  an  attendant  entered,'  and  delivered  a  letter  to  her  lord, 
from  the  abbot  of  Winchcombe,  adding  that  two  messengers  were  waiting 
in  the  hall. 

The  baron  untied  the  silken  cord  that  confined  the  parchment,  and  hav- 
ing hastily  perused  it,  handed  it  to  the  Ladv  Isabella. 

**  De  Boteler,"  said  the  lady,  rising  from  her  seat  when  her  eyes  had  run 
over  the  writing,  "  this  woman  shaul  not  escape  justice.  Go,  my  lord  — 
remember  your  murdered  child,  and  compromise  not  with  those  who  would 
screen  the  guilty  from  punishment." 

De  Boteler  moved  from  the  illuminated  bier,  and  entered  the  hall  with  a 
haughty  step ;  and  as  his  eye  fell  on  Father  John,  the  frown  on  his  brow 
increased.  He  did  not,  however,  appear  to  heed  him,  but,  turning  to  the 
abbots  messenger,  said, 

**  Monk !  —  ihave  read  my  lord  abbot's  letter,  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  interfere  in  such  a  matter.  My  child  has 
been  poisoned  —  the  evidence  is  clear  and  convincing  —  why,  therefor^ 
does  he  make  such  a  demand  ?" 

"  My  lord  baron,"  replied  the  messenger,  "  the  verdict  states  that  a 
charmed  potion  has  been  administered  to  the  young  lord.  This  accosatioa 
precedes  the  charge  of  poisoning :  therefore,  the  spiritual  court  must  first 
decide  on  the  fact  of  witchcraft,  before  the  temporal  tribunal  can  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  other  offence." 

"  And  does  your  abbot  think,  when  the  hope  of  my  house  has  perished, 

whether  by  false  incantations  or  deadly  poison,  that Depart,  monk!" 

continued  he,  in  a  choked  voice,  "  and  tell  your  abbot  that  this  woman's 
guilt  or  innocence  shall  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  realm." 

"  Then,  my  Jord,  you  will  not  comply  with  the  mandate  of  my  supcriorf 

"  Mandate !"  repeated  the  enraged  baron  —  "  ha !  ha !  Manaate^  fo^ 
sooth !  From  whom  —  from  an  impotent  priest  of  a  waning  church — and 
which  church,  with  the  blessing  of  God  and  our  ^ood  king,  will  soon  cease 
to  arrogate  to  itself  the  encroachment  which  it  nas  made  upon  the  royal 
prerogative." 

"JVote  down  this  speecV^  YoXYver  3oVvt\,"  %^d  llxe  messenger.    "And 
now,  Baron  of  Sudley,  I  foiTOaWy  demwv^,m>Xv^xv%xu^«ik^^\xtvwv^>afifafw^x 
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be  mitred  abbot  of  Winchcombe,  the  body  of  Edith  Holgraye,  whom  you 
npiously  and  rebeiliously  detain  against  the  privileges  of  holy  church : 
nd  —  " 

^'  Hold,  minion !  Cease !  or  you  will  tempt  me  to  hang  the  culprit  from 
he  battlements  of  yonder  keep,  if  it  were  only  to  afibrd  news  to  your  mas- 
er.  Presumptuous  shaveling!  know  you  not  that  the  royal  franchise 
rranted  to  this  manor  empowers  me  to  sit  in  judgment  on  my  vassals,  and 
hat  it  is  only  as  an  act  of  grace  that  she  is  handed  over  to  a  jury  of  the 
»unty." 

"  The  *  act  of  grace,'  my  lord,"  said  Father  John,  looking  sternly  at  De 
^oteler,  <'  only  shows  that  your  mind  is  not  so  fully  convinced  of  this  wo- 
Dan's  guilt  as  to  imbolden  you  to  take  the  charge  of  her  death  entirely 
ipon  your  own  conscience  —  '* 

"  Base-born  knave !  do  you  think  you  wear  a  coat  of  mail  in  that  hypo- 
sritical  garb.  Ho !  Calverley,  let  the  woman  be  instantly  transmitted  to 
>loucester  castle,  that  my  lord  abbot  may  thunder  his  anathemas  against 
ts  walls,  if  it  so  please  him ;  and  then  bear  this  meddling  monk  to  the  tum- 
>rel,  that  he  may  learn  better  than  to  beard  his  natural  lord  under  his  own 

XK)f." 

''Not  80,  my  lord,"  said  Isabella,  at  this  moment  entering  the  hall, 
ittracted  by  the  loud  tones  of  De  Boteler's  voice ;  ''  not  so,  my  lord ;  the 
;ambrel  is  not  for  such  as  he,  however  rude  his  bearing.  My  Lord  de  Bo- 
cler,"  turning  to  the  monk,  "  has  doubtless  given  you  an  answer  —  retire, 
md  do  not  farther  provoke  his  wrath.'' 

"  Lady,"  returned  Father  John,  with  dignity,  "  I  retire  at  your  bidding, 
Mit  not  through  fear  of  the  Baron  de  BoteTer.  Let  him,  if  he  will,  insult 
tnd  expose  an  anointed  priest — but  wo  to  him  if  he  does!  The  blight 
las  already  fallen  on  the  blossom  —  beware  of  the  tree !" 

The  baroness  looked  rebuked ;  and  before  De  Boteler  could  reply,  the 
two  monks  left  the  hall. 

'*  Did  I  not  anticipate  this  result?"  said  the  abbot,  looking  sternly  at  the 
nortified  monk,  as  the  messenger  detailed  the  interview  with  the  baron. 

Father  John  bowed. 

"  Your  importunity,"  continued  the  abbot,  has  cast  this  indignity  on  holy 
church,  and  on  me  its  minister ;  but  nevertheless,  this  lord,  powerful  though 
be  be,  must  be  taught  obedience  to  that  power  he  has  contemned." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  monk,  encouraged  by  the  abbot's  energy,  "  our 
boly  cnurch,  thank  heaven,  is  not  without  one  able  and  zealous  advocate. 
A.  timorous  attitude  at  this  moment  would  only  give  fresh  vigour  to  those 
srho  seek  to  abridge  its  power." 

**  Aye,  my  son,  there  has  been  timidity  enough  in  those  prelates,  who 
tamely  acquiesced  m  the  late  enactment  against  the  clergy;  and,  alas !  how 
sflLeiiBince  have  the  servants  of  God  been  dragged  from  the  altar  and  im- 
prisoned like  felons,  merely  to  gratify  the  haughty  barons  in  their  desire  to 
aumble  our  holy  religion !  The  kins,  too,  is  a  masked  enemy,  and  coun< 
tenances  the  impious  attempts  to  abridge  our  rights." 

"  And  yet,  my  lord,"  returned  John,  "  the  church  is  the  natural  bulwark 
of  royalty :  by  humbhng  it,  he  paralyzes  a  power  the  most  zealous,  and  the 
best  calculated  to  maintain  the  divine  right  of  kings." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  the  stay  and  hope  of  monarchy,"  replied  Sudbury ;  "  but 
kings  are  men,  and  fallible.  This  woman's  case  will,  nevertheless,  demon- 
strate whether  farther  encroachments  will  be  submitted  to  by  the  prelates 
without  a  struggle.  I  shall  write  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  you,  my  son,  shall  bear  them  to  London. 
Retire  for  the  present,  and  prepare  for  your  journey." 

The  abbot  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  prescnU-y  iVve  ?a\.e  o^  ^^  c}ci"B>Q.>5x^ 
R///A  Holffrave  became  a  question  which  kindled  tVie  fixes  o^  ^wVj  'ws^  ^'^ 
12—4 
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half  the  noble  breasts  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  story 
to  describe  the  intrigues  which,  at  this  period,  tore  asunder  the  court  of  Ed- 
ward.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  af^er  many  stormy  discussions  in  the  cabinet, 
at  which  the  abbot's  first  messenger,  father  John,  and  De  Boteler  himself, 
were  interrogated  —  the  church  triumphed  ;  the  Baron  of  Sudley  was  con- 
demned to  offer  an  expiatory  gift,  and  a  writ  was  issued  to  prohibit  the  conit 
of  assize  from  trjnng  the  prisoner. 

On  the  day  the  prohibitory  writ  left  London,  a  small  iron  box,  with  a 
superscription,  addressed  to  Thomas  Calverley,  was  left  by  a  stranger  at 
Sudley  Castle,  and  immediately  afler,  by  another  messenger,  a  packed  in 
which,  within  many  envelopes,  a  key  was  concealed.  Calverley,  natnrally 
concluding  that  this  key  belonged  to  the  box  he  had  just  received,  with  a 
variety  of  perplexing  conjectures,  unlocked  it,  and  'beheld  the  crimson  da- 
mask dress  of  a  pursuivant,  on  which  the  royal  arms  were  embroidered  in 
gold,  and  beneath  the  dress  a  purse  of  /E|[old  coin  and  a  scroll  of  parchment, 
on  which  the  following  was  written,  evidently  in  a  disguised  hand:  — 

"  A  chancery  messenger  will  leave  London  on  the  morning  you  recore 
this :  he  is  the  bearer  ofa  writ  to  prohibit  the  court  of  assize  at  Gloucester 
from  trying  Edith  Holgrave.  —  Surely  justice  should  not  be  thus  defeated. 
The  messenger  will  rest  for  some  time  to-morrow  evening  at  Northleach. 
—  Could  not  the  dress  that  accompanies  this  enable  you  to  demand  the 
writ  from  the  messenger  in  the  kmg's  name.  Remember,  however,  the 
writ  must  not  reach  Gloucester." 

Calverley  started  at  the  boldness  of  the  proposition,  and  resolved,  mvdi 
as  he  desired  that  Edith  should  suffer,  not  to  engage  in  so  daring  an  act. 
But  in  a  few  minutes,  as  his  mind  because  more  familiarized  with  the  idea, 
much  of  the  supposed  danger  of  the  undertaking  disappeared.  He  might 
distruise  his  countenance  so,  that,  aided  by  the  dress,  detection  would  be 
almost  impossible;  and  even  if  detected,  the  letter,  which,  despite  every 
effort  at  concealment,  bore  evidence  of  the  Lady  Isabella's  handwriting, 
would  compel  her  to  exert  all  her  influence  in  his  favour.  Neveitheless, 
Calverley,  possessing  less  physical  than  moral  courage,  could  not  brin^ 
himself  to  look  with  total  indifference  upon  even  the  possibility  of  personal 
danger,  and  he  determined,  therefore,  to  associate  with  him  m  the  adven- 
ture the  bold  and  reckless  Byles. 

Calverley  would  have  wilhngly  risked  every  thing  but  his  personal  safety 
to  be  revenped  of  her  who  strove  to  attach  to  him  the  suspicion  of  crime ; 
and  even  when  mounted  on  his  steed,  with  a  large  dark  cloak  thrown  over 
him  to  conceal  the  material  of  his  dress,  lest  its  singularity  should  attract 
observation,  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  slight  inwardtrepidation. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  heath  gradually  assumed  the  appearance  ai  a 
scanty  wood,  the  trees  became  more  numerous,  the  thickets  of  greater  ex- 
tent, and  the  animal  on  which  Calverley  rode  was  frequently  impeded  by 
the  withering  stumps  of  trees  that  had  been  carelessly  felled.  He  alighted 
just  at  the  point  where  an  abrupt  opening  between  the  clustering  thickets 
led  by  a  circuitous  path  of  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  to  the  nigh  read 
to  Gloucester. 

Here  Calverley's  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  the  tramping  ofa  horse 
— his  heart  beat  quick  —  it  might  be  a  traveller  journeying  to  Gloucester, 
but  it  was  more  probable  that  it  was  the  messenger.  He  threw  the  bridle 
of  his  horse  over  the  branch  of  a  tree,  sprang  to  the  end  of  the  path,  and, 
concealing  himself  behind  the  underwood,  discovered  in  a  moment,  by  the 
dark  medley  hue  of  the  rider's  dress,  that  it  was  the  man  he  expected.  He 
hurried  back,  and,  mountino;  his  steed,  waited  till  the  echo  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  could  no  longer  be  distinguished  \  and  then,  giving  the  impulse  to  bis 
own  spirited  animal,  he  was  tV\e  next  mor(i«iv\\^uTi^y(\%^^nJ\«^<t4i«.(^ 
the  messenger,  followed  at  a  AiaXaiwieVx^  \fta  aa^wss^v** 
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Oftlveriey  was  a  good  borsennan,  and  it  was  but  a  short  space  ere  he  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  messenger,  and  shouting  to  him  to  halt.  The 
man  stopped,  and,  taming  in  his  saddle,  surveyed  with  some  surprise  (which 
could  be  seen  eren  in  the  duskiness  of  twiUght)  the  bright  colours  that  dis- 
tinguished the  garb  of  a  pursuivant. 

"  What !  for  Gloucester,  friend  ?  You  must  have  been  hard  upon  my 
heels  the  whole  way,  for " 

**  No,"  interrupted  Calverley,  in  an  assumed  gruffhess  of  tone,  and  with 
somethuiff  more  than  his  usual  authoritativeness,  '*  my  journey  is  ended 
now.  The  king  has  recalled  that  writ  of  prohibition  you  were  to  deliver  to 
the  judse.  You  are  to  return  the  writ  to  me,  and  proceed  with  your  oUicr 
dematdieB." 

The  messen^r  had  heard — for  state  secrets  will  sometimes  transpire — 
that  the  chancellor  had  a  struggle  to  obtain  the  writ ;  and  this  knowledge, 
though  it  made  him  the  more  readily  credit  Calverley 's  assertion,  yet  vexed 
him  Slat  his  master  should  be  foiled.  Looking,  therefore,  with  a  surly  scru- 
tiny at  the  steward  — 

"  The  writ,"  said  he, "  was  given  to  me  by  my  lord  archbishop ;  and  how 
do  I  know  that  I  should  be  ri^t  in  surrendering  it  to  a  stranger?  Have 
yon  any  order  from  his  grace  V* 

**  Order  from  his  grace,"  repeated  Calverley,  sarcastically :  **  Do  you  not 
know,  my  good  firiend,  that  your  master  is  in  disgrace  with  mmej  and  that 
the  eloquent  William  of  Wykeham  will,  ere  many  days  pass,  be  high  chan- 
cellor of  England.  Come,  come,  give  me  the  writ,  and  do  n't  lose  time.  I 
mast  not  stir  from  my  saddle  this  night,  unless  to  change  horses,  till  I  reach 
Westminster." 

The  news  of  Islip's  dismissal  confounded  the  messenger.  This  new 
pursuivant  might  be  in  the  interest  of  William  of  Wykeham,  and  it  would 
be  ill  policy  to  make  an  enemy  where  every  good  office  mi^ht  be  wanting 
to  preserve  him  his  situation.  At  all  events,  there  was  little  use  in  con- 
tending :  he  accordingly  unlocked  his  bag,  and  Calverley,  with  a  thrill  of 
pleasure,  felt  the  writ  within  his  grasp. 

A  hasty  salutation  passed,  ana  the  horsemen  rode  off  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Calverley  then,  sending  his  associate  home,  spurred  on  to  Glou- 
cester. 

The  steward's  first  care  was  to  put  up  his  horse  at  an  inn  a  little  within 
the  north-gate  of  Gloucester ;  and  then,  proceeding  on  to  where  the  four 
streets,  leading  from  the  four  gates  of  the  city,  form  a  cross,  he  went  down 
Westgate-street,  and,  passing  the  beautiful  cathedral,  presently  reached 
the  Severn.  The  evening  was  dark,  and,  looking  cautiously  round,  he 
dropped  the  damask  dress,  —  and,  as  he  thought,  the  prohibitory  writ,  —  in 
the  oblivious  waters. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  steward,  after  thus  relieving  his  mind  from  all  anxiety  respecting 
the  dress,  proceeded  to  the  sign  of  the  Mitre  in  Silver  Girdle-street,  a  well' 
known  resort  for  certain  useful  adjuncts  to  the  courts  of  law. 

Calverley  entered  the  Mitre,  ana,  after  calling  for  some  wine,  was  shown 
into  a  little  private  room  by  the  host  A  few  minutes  after,  the  door  open- 
ed, and  a  man  entered  and  took  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  table  at  which 
Calverley  was  sittino^.  The  individual  who  thus  invaded  the  privacy  of  the 
steward  was  a  man  not  much  above  the  middle  height.  Hia  &(^«  VaA  qwc^^ 
been  comely,  but  a  close  intimacy  with  the  bottle  ^ad  ^Nei\\o\A&  cAvnvX.^- 
aance  a  bloated  and  somewhat  revolting  oxpresBioti.    TWYaXXetv^'*'^ 
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arity,  however,  was  only  to  be  detected  b3r  the  few  who  read  the  heart  in  the 
*'  human  face  divine ;"  and  even  these  might  be  deceived  into  a  preponei' 
sion  favourable  to  the  man ;  for  his  larse  full  blue  eyes  beamed  with 
much  Apparent  benevolence,  and  his  nose,  Uiough  clothed  in  a  fieiy  mantle^ 
and  tipped  with  two  large  carbuncles,  was  not  a  nose  Layater  faiiDMlf 
could  with  conscience  have  objected  to.  Large  black  whiaken,  and 
thick  bushy  hair,  with  a  beard  of  the  same  hue,  had  ^ven  him  the  d■^ 
acteristic  soubriquet  of  Black  Jack.  On  the  whole,liis  appearanoe  ind 
deportment  were  those  of  a  respectable  burgher  of  the  perioa.  This  mu 
was  not  a  stranger  to  Calverley,  and  Black  Jack  was,  by  some  chance,  itill 
better  acquainted  with  the  person  and  character  of  the  steward.  He  bid 
heard  every  particular  relative  to  the  child's  death,  and  had  conseqoentlr 
divined  the  motive  of  the  steward's  visit  to  the  Mitre,  and,  as  he  now  ina 
then  cast  a  keen  glance  at  Calverley,  he  might  be  likened  to  the  antbor  of 
evil  contemplating  a  man  about  to  engage  in  some  heinous  ofibnce,  the 
commission  of  which  would  connect  them  in  still  closer  afBnity. 

A  flagon  of  ale  soon  followed  Black  Jack,  in  which  he  drank  CalTe^ 
ley's  health  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance,  though  this  was 
the  first  time  he  had  interchanged  courtesies  with  the  steward,  who  retim- 
ed the  compliment  coldly,  though  not  in  that  repulmve  tone  which  forbidfl 
farther  intimacy. 

A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  ensued,  and  thoush  each  was  anxious  to  in- 
troduce some  allusion  to  the  intended  trial,  yet  ooth  hesitated  to  begin  ;^ 
Calverley,  from  a  prudential  fear  of  committing  himself,  and  Black  Jack 
from  an  apprehension  of  hazarding  a  chance  of  employment  by  too  ready 
a  proffer  of^  his  services. 

The  latter  became  tired  first  of  his  reserve,  and  perceiving  that  Calvo^ 
ley,  Uke  a  spirit,  would  only  speak  when  spoken  to,  resolved,  witii  chaiae* 
teristic  modesty,  to  plunge  in  medias  res, 

*^  Master,"  said  he,  **  you  are  here,  no  doubt,  on  the  businefla  of  the 
witch  ?  For  my  part,  I  hold  such  creatures  in  religious  abhorrence.  Tbafk 
neither  here  nor  there,  however — can  I  do  any  thing  to  serve  you?— 
That  is  the  short  of  the  matter." 

^*  Master  Oakley,"  replied  the  steward,  with  a  erim  smile  which  toU  he 
knew  his  man,  "  you  have  correctly  surmised  the  business  that  bringi 
Lord  de  Boteler's  steward  to  the  Mitre  —  you  know  the  particulars  of  the 
aflfair?" 

"I  do." 

**  Well,"  resumed  Calverley,  **  the  evidence  is  not  so  good  as  I  eonld 
wish.     A  country  jury  might  acquit  her." 

"  Aye,  aye,  I  see  —  it  shall  be  done — she  returns  no  more  to  Winch' 
combe " 

"  But,  you  know,"  interrupted  Calverley,  quickly,  "  that  she  deserves 
death  for  the  death  she  has  inflicted." 

''  That 's  neither  here  nor  there :  I  never  trouble  myself  about  such  mat- 
ters —  I  am  no  schoolman  —  the  judge  will  see  to  that ;  and,  if  she  is  to  be 
disposed  of,  it  matters  little  whether  by  substantial  freeholders  or  myself 
ana  my  eleven." 

The  price  was  now  agreed  upon,  and  the  purse  that  accompanied  the 
pursuivant's  dress  was  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  exorbitant  demand 
of  the  foreman. 

"  I  may  depend  upon  you.  Master  Oakley?"  said  the  sucpidoas  stewaid, 
pausing  at  the  door. 

"  By  the  green  wax !  may  you  —  Black  Jack  is  a  man  of  honour.    As 
sure  as  Judge  Skip  with  sits  on  the  bench,  so  sure  shall  I  and  my  men  flt  in 
the  jury-box.    He  ia  a  caiYe  lo  douV^Xxne^^  a«^  '^\3ui^'S%fik^%a  Galveiiejr 
shut  the  door  —  "  Has  be  cmpX^eA  Vwi  ^"baW  1^^— Xspj  ^^dr^  ^^cbl  ^^\ 
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de  seeniB  to  think  as  little  of  his  wine  as  his  money ;"  and,  ailer  emptying 
the  cup,  left  the  Mitre. 

The  next  night,  being  the  eve  of  the  trial,  Black  Jack  entered  the  Mitre, 
ind,  ordering  a  fresh  gallon  of  stout  ale,  proceeded  on  to  the  little  room 
Mrhere  he  had  seen  Calverley,  and  in  which,  around  an  oak  table  which 
nearly  filled  the  area  of  the  apartment,  ten  men  were  seated.  A  measure 
9tood  before  them,  which  they  had  just  emptied,  and  were  murmuring  at 
their  leader's  close  hand  that  restricted  them  to  a  single  gallon. 

ThiB  room  was  sacred  to  the  confraternity :  here  they  held  their  meet- 
ings—  here  they  were  instructed  by  their  chief  in  the  parts  allotted  to  them 
in  the  shifting  drama  of  crime.  And  here,  under  lock  and  key,  pledged  to 
the  host,  were  the  garments  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  jury-box  as 
respectable  yeomen.  Black  Jack  cast  a  rapid  glance  round  tne  table  as 
he  entered,  and  perceiving  one  seat  still  unoccupied,  he  frowned  with  im- 
patience. 

"What !"  exclaimed  he,  '*  has  Beauchamp  broke  cover  on  such  a  night 
as  this?    Speak!" 

*'  He  has  not  been  seen  to-day,"  said  a  sleek-faced  old  man  who  sat  op- 
posite. 

"  Not  seen  to-day  —  hah !  —  Has  the  fellow  shrived  himself?  or  is  he 
laid  up  after  last  night's  tipple  ?" 

*'  Aye,  master,"  said  another,  "  he  is  laid  up,  but  I  fear  he  has  forgot  the 
shriving.  However,  he  will  never  again  say  guilty  or  not  guilty  in  a  jury- 
box,  or  kiss  the  book  in  justification  of  bail !" 

"Saints  protect  us!  not  dead!"  exclaimed  the  foreman.  The  man 
nodded  assent :  —  "  Then,  by  the  green  wax !  we  shall  lose  two  of  the  best 
jobs  we  have  had  these  three  years.  Come,  come,  Harvey,  you  only  ban- 
ter—  the  knave  is  lazy." 

"  By  Saint  Luke,  poor  Beauchamp  is  as  dead  as  he  need  be,  master," 
answered  Harvey.  '^  I  saw  him  this  morning,  and  his  face  was  as  black 
as  — your  own  this  moment  1*^ 

Black  Jack  seized  the  empty  flagon,  and  was  about  to  hurl  it  at  the  head 
of  the  facetious  understrapper,  when  his  arm  was  arrested  by  the  old  man 
who  had  first  spoken. 

"Hold,  master,"  said  he,  "  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  fill  Beauchamp's 
seat,  without  making  another  vacancy." 

The  irritated  foreman  replaced  the  flagon  on  the  table,  but  swore  he 
would  have  no  more  jesting.  "  Poor  Beauchamp,"  continued  he,  "  is  gone 
—  ihe  cleverest  man  among  ye  —  no  whining  —  no  qualms  about  nim, 
when  a  shilling  was  to  be  earned  by  swallowing  a  pill  or  sending  a  travel- 
ler before  his  time  to  the  other  world !  How  unlucky,  he  hadnot  post- 
poned his  flight  for  another  week ;  this  witch  would  then  be  disposed  of, 
and  the  sheriff  satisfied.  Poor  Jack,  poor  Jack !  where  shall  we  find  a 
substitute — but  a  substitute  must  be  had,  if  it  were  he  of  the  cloven  foot 
himself !  This  news  has  made  me  thirsty,"  continued  ho,  raising  the 
pitcher  to  his  lips,  "  but  remember,  no  jesting." 

Black  Jack  then  buried  bis  face  in  his  hands  for  some  minutes,  meditating 
how  he  should  supi^y  the  place  of  the  defunct  Beauchamp.  In  vain  he 
radLod  his  brain ;  he  knew  many  who  would  accept  the  offer,  but  they  were 
untried.  . 

"This  assize  will  be  a  hungry  feast"  he  at  length  excliumed;  "we 
may  bid  adieu  to  the  Mitre —  f  must  refund  the  money  I  received  on  ac- 
count of  the  witch,  and  the  old  Ferrett,  too,  must  have  his  earnest  money 

wluLt  is  to  be  done  ?    Do  ye  know  any  one  who  could  be  trusted  to 

stand  in  the  shoes  of  Beauchamp  ?" 

"  We  leave  the  6IImg  up  of  vacancies  to  our  foiemaxi,^  teXx«ttfiA^«^ «  ^ 
^Ajre,  aye!  jresbiink  from  responsibility,  andthxo^  ^Wouio:^  Amsv»^««^ 
4* 
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returned  Black  Jack,  snatching  up  a  renewed  flagon,  and  drinkuigffaely,  m 
if  to  forget  his  perplexity  in  the  intoxicating  influeace  of  the  bevenci. 
*'  Aye,  aye !  but,  knaves,  the  money  ye  have  received  muat  be  refiiii£d, 
and  ye  may  go  starve,  or  rob,  for  augnt  I  carCb" 

*'  But,  master,  where,  think  you,  shall  it  be  found  ?"  answered  Harvey : 
"  you  mioht  as  well  dissolve  this  society,  as  think  of  makmg  nt  n^aA 
what  is  already  scattered  in  every  comer  of  Gloucester." 

*'  Dissolve  this  society  !  impudent  knave  !"  retorted  the  foreman:  "I 
should  like  to  know  what  new  profession  ye  are  fit  for  :  how  oouM  ye  fire 
but  for  me  ?  Think  ye  the  sheriff  would  expose  himself  by  conuBaniiig 
with  such  untaught  knaves  ?  No  more  sulkinesB,  or  I  take  you  at  jm 
word.  Give  me  another  swoop  of  the  goblet."  It  was  handed  to  mni, 
and,  after  in^ulphing  a  lon^  draught,  he  slowly  drew  breath — bis  eyei 
were  observed  to  brighten  with  some  new  idea,  and,  in  a  moment  after,  he 
started  from  his  seat,  exclaiming,  in  a  burst  of  joy, 

"  By  the  green  wax  !  I  've  got  him !  —  I  've  fi[ot  him  at  last  —  I  shall  be 
back  in  halt  an  hour  !"  He  men  darted  out  of  the  room,  leaving  his  ooa- 
federates  conjecturing  who  the  welcome  auxiliary  was  to  be  that  siKNild  SI 
the  void  at  the  oak  table. 

It  was  a  full  hour,  however,  before  the  indefatigable  purveyor  rei^peared, 
accompanied  by  a  dark  sun-burnt  looking  young  man,  attired  in  me  gub 
of  a  dusty-foot  or  foreign  pedler.  He  appeared  to  be  one  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription of  galleymen,  or  Genoese  merchants,  (as  described  by  Stowe,) 
who  traded  to  England,  and  trafficked  with  a  coin  called  galley  half-pence. 
They  chiefly  resided  at  a  wharf  named  Galley  Key,  in  Thames-street,  ind 
travelled  as  itinerant  hawkers  through  the  kingdom.  His  countenanee, 
however,  was  not  that  of  a  Genoese  —  it  had  more  the  appearance  of  die 
English  cost  of  features,  though,  judging  from  its  dark  and  seaman-Jike  hsfi 
it  was  many  years  since  he  left  his  native  country. 

"  Come,  my  friends,  be  not  cast  down  !  Black  Jack  and  his  eleven  are 
themselves  again  !"  cried  the  foreman,  exultingly.  "  Here,  Harvey,  fill  np 
a  goblctibr  our  new  friend.  Poor  Jack's  chair  is  occupied  during  the  asdie; 
see  ye  make  much  of  his  successor." 

"  Is  he  not  engaged  as  a  fixture  ?"  asked  Harvey,  with  some  disappomt' 
ment 

"  No,  no,  Harvey  ;  his  feet  are  not  for  the  narrow  limits  of  Gloucestn. 
He  is  a  bird  of  passage,  that  makes  its  periodical  migrations,  and  cannot  be 
called  peculiar  to  one  country  more  than  another :  in  short,  he  is  a  kind  of 
privileged  outlaw." 

**  Aye,  aye,  master ;  he  breathes  the  various  atmospheres  of  Christen- 
dom, and  yet  I  Ml  swear  he  is  a  dogof  a  heathen,  notwitnstanding,  ha !  ha! 
ha !  No  offence,"  he  added,  addressing  the  gaUeyman ;  ''jests  are  prifi- 
Icged  in  this  free  society." 

"  Christian  men,"  returned  the  dusty-foot,  good-humouredly,  "  would  be 
suffocated  in  this  poisonous  air  you  breathe,  and  would  die,  Uke  the  hea* 
then,  without  benefit  of  clergy." 

"That's  right,  gallcyman  —  you  have  hit  him  there.  That  knave's 
skull  is  a  peifect  book  of  entries,  and  can.  furnish  precedents  for  every 
crime,  from  high  treason  to  a  simple  assault  He'll  crack  jokes  to  the 
last.  But,  by  the  green  wax !  we  must  think  of  a  proper  description  for 
him,  to  insert  in  the  pannel.  Let  me  see — aye,  I  nave  it.  A  man  from 
Worcester  has  lately  settled  at  Deerhurst ;  his  name  is  James  Mills,  a 
substantial  man.  Here,  Harvey,"  as  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  slip  of 
parchment,  and  wrote  the  necessaiy  particulars,  and  sealed  it  carefully, 
''  take  this  to  Lawyer  MatAove.  \f^  xcc\%Xv^yr  see  whether  Beaucbam(?s 
clothcB  will  suit  our  friend  Y\eie.^^ 
The  host  was  called  in,  auduTi\ocVeA«.^ffaww*wvHj\aecw^«^'««tfc^^^ 
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bed.  The  ganeyman,  with  visible  reluctance,  arrayed  himself  in  the  gar* 
Dents,  and  ne  was  observed  to  shudder  more  than  once  during  the  inveeti- 
:are  of  the  dead  man's  appareL 

"  He 's  better  have  some  warm  ale,"  said  the  old  man  we  have  before 
nentioned,  with  a  sneer  —  "  these  garments  seem  to  weigh  down  the  spirit 
if  oar  new  gaest" 

"  Aye,  and  well  the;|r  may,"  returned  the  foreman :  '<  it  is  not  every  man 

▼ho  could  feel  at  ease  in  tfaie  clothes  of  a Haneit !  my  brain  wanders 

—  fill  up  a  fresh  bumper.'^  Another  and  another  followed,  and  dispelled  all 
lymptoms  of  compunction  in  the  heart  of  the  foreman  and  his  companions ; 
u\  even  their  new  guest,  so  powerful  is  example,  was  almost  persuaded 
hat  conscience  was  a  bugbear.  It  was  late  ere  they  separated,  to  reassem- 
>le  the  next  morning  for  more  important  transactions. 

The  next  morning.  Sir  Robert  Skipwith,  Chief  Justice  of  England,  en- 
ered  the  court,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.  After  the  names  of  the 
ury  were  called  over.  Black  Jack,  and  the  eleven,  respectively  answered, 
ina  entered  the  box,  clad  in  respectable  yeoman's  or  burgher's  apparel,  and 
heir  countenances  wearing  a  gravity  suitable  to  the  occasion.  They  looked 
ike  a  jury  to  whom  either  a  guilty  or  innocent  prisoner  would  unhesita- 
ingly  have  committed  his  cause.  When  the  prisoner  was  asked  whether 
ihe  bad  any  objection  to  the  jury,  and  told,  that  if  so,  she  might  challenge 
he  number  prescribed  by  law,  the  attention  of  the  spectators  was  naturally 
ized  on  Edith,  who  rephed  in  the  negative ;  and  her  fece  and  figure  were 
3ertatnLv  ill  calculated  to  make  a  favourable  impression. 

Her  race  was  shrivelled  and  yellow,  and  the  dark  full  eyes  that  now,  as 
t  were,  stood  forth  from  the  sunken  cheeks,  looked  with  a  strange  bright" 
nesB  on  the  scene,  and  seemed  Veil  adapted  to  stamp  the  character  of  witdi 
m  80  withered  a  form.  And  perhaps  there  were  few  of  those  entirely  un- 
interested in  the  matter  who  now  gazed  upon  her,  who  would  not  have 
iwom  that  she  merited  the  stake. 

Calverley  had  beheld  the  group  as  they  entered  the  court,  and  instantly 
ftverthig  his  eyes  from  the  mother  and  son,  he  fixed  them  upon  Margaret. 

The  stranger's  eyes  that  now  gazed  upon  her,  beheld  her  as  a  lovely  in- 
teresting creature ;  but  Calverley,  who  had  not  seen  her  since  the  day  that 
Edith  was  arrested,  saw  that  the  rich  glow  which  used  to  mantle  on  her 
cheek  had  given  place  to  a  sickly  paleness.  It  is  true,  that  as  she  entered 
the  court,  mere  was  a  faint  tinge  upon  that  cheek,  but  it  fled  with  the  mo- 
mentary embarrassment  which  had  caused  it  That  full  dimpled  cheek 
itself  was  now  sunken,  the  lips  were  colourless,  and  the  eyes  dim. 

A  momentary  thought  of  "  Oh,  had  she  been  mine  would  she  have  looked 
thus?"  and  an  execration  against  Holgrave,  told  that  the  demon  had  not 
wholly  possessed  her  quondam  lover ;  but  the  next  moment,  as  Holgrave, 
after  looking  round  the  assembly,  caught  the  eye  of  his  enemy,  the  solitary 
feeling  of  humanity  died  away,  and  Calverley  turned  from  the  fierce  glance 
of  tibe  yeoman  with  all  the  malignity  of  his  heart  newly  arrayed  against  him. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  the  indictment  was  read,  and  Eldith  called 
upon  to  plead. 

**  Not  guilty,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  in  a  voice  so  loud  and  distmct,  that 
the  surprised  hearers  wondered  so  feeble  a  creature  could  possess  such  a 
voice. 

The  evidence  was  then  entered  into,  and  Mair  Byles  was  called  into 
the  witness  box.  A  rod  was  handed  to  her  to  identify  the  prisoner,  and 
she  then,  without  venturing  to  encounter  the  look  of  her  whose  life  she  was 
about  to  swear  away,  deposed  to  having  received  the  liquid  which  had  oo 
casioned  the  child's  deatn,  from  Edith  ;  and  to  ceTlaitv  m^aXjervwia  v«at^.% 
and  Btnn^e  gcBtares  used  by  the  prisoner  on  deWvenng  \he  '^YvivX. 

When  she  had  concluded,  Edith  questioned  Viex,  if  «Y\e  >mA  tvqV,  ^^.  "^^^ 
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time  of  giving  her  thd  medicine,  warned  her  of  its  dangerous  strength,  and 
strictly  enjoined  her  not  to  administer  more  than  ten  drops ;  but  Muy, 

Erepared  for  such  questions,  positively  denied  the  fact,  alleemg,  that  Edith 
ad  merely  desired  her,  when  she  saw  the  child  looking  pale,  to  give  it  the 
contents  of  the  phial. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Edith,  in  her  defence,  '*  this  woman  has  sworn  falsely. 
The  medicine  1  gave  was  a  sovereign  remedy,  if  given  as  I  ordered.  Ten 
drops  would  have  saved  the  child's  life ;  but  the  contents  of  the  phial  d^ 
stroyed  it  The  words  I  uttered  were  prayers  for  the  life  of  the  child.  Mj 
children,  and  all  who  know  me,  can  bear  witness  that  I  have  a  custom  a 
asking  His  blessing  upon  all  I  take  in  hand.  I  raised  my  eyes  towaidi 
heaven,  and  muttered  words ;  but,  my  lord,  they  were  words  of  prayer— 
and  I  looked  up  as  I  prayed,  to  the  footstool  of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  in  vain 
to  contend :  the  malice  of  the  wicked  will  triumph,  and  Eldith  Holgn^ve, 
who  even  in  thought  never  harmed  one  of  Grod's  creatures,  must  be  aaeo- 
flced  to  cover  the  ^uilt,  or  hide  the  thoughtlessness  of  another." 

**  Prisoner,"  said  the  judge,  "  have  you  any  witnesses  to  call  on  your 
behalf?" 

"  My  lord,  my  daughter  was  present  when  I  gave  the  medicine ;  but  I 
seek  no  defence." 

Margaret  faintly  answered  to  her  name,  and  entered  the  box.  She  dfr 
livered  tier  evidence  with  so  much  simplicity  and  meekness,  that  it  seenifld 
to  carry  conviction  to  the  majority  of  the  audience.  In  vain  did  the  wily 
lawyer  for  the  prosecution  endeavour  to  weaken  her  testimony  on  her  cross- 
examination.  Truth,  from  the  lips  of  innocence,  triumphed  over  the  pn^ 
tised  advocate,  and  Edith  would  probably  have  had  a  favourable  verdict 
from  an  impartial  jury  and  an  upright  judge ;  but  from  the  present,  she  was 
to  receive  no  mercy.  The  jury  were  bribed  to  convict,  and  the  judge  ioflo* 
enced  to  condemn.  Skipwith  now  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  ai(- 
fally  endeavouring  to  impress  the  jury  with  the  strongest  belief  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  nurse,  "who,"  he  said,  "could  have  no  motive  but  that  of 
bringing  to  justice  the  destroyer  of  her  lord's  heir;"  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
insinuating,  as  he  commented  on  Margaret's  evidence,  that  her  near  rela- 
tionship to  the  prisoner  must  be  cautiously  weighed :  but  ere  he  had  con- 
cluded, a  sound  at  the  entrance  of  the  court  attracted  his  attention.  Hortoo^ 
the  tall  and  dignified  ab1)ot  of  Gloucester,  with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  his 
staiTin  his  hand,  and|clad  in  the  robes  of  his  order,  (that  of  Saint  Benedictf) 
entered  the  hall.  His  crosierer  preceded  him,  bearing  a  massive  goldeo 
cross ;  on  his  right  and  lefl  hand  walked  two  monks,  and  several  others 
(among  whom  was  father  John)  closed  the  procession. 

A  passacre  was  instinctively  made  for  the  dignitary,  who  walked  maies- 
ticallyou  till  he  stood  before  the  bench,  and  then  pausing,  he  said  in  aclear 
firm  voice  — 

"  My  lord  judge,  I  demand,  in  the  name  of  holy  church,  and  in  the  naio« 
of  the  gracious  king  Edward,  that  you  deliver  up  this  woman,  Edith  Hoi* 
grave,  to  me.  A  writ  from  the  chancery,  signed  by  the  royal  hand,  com- 
manding her  delivery  to  the  ecclesiastical  power,  has  been  sent  down,  and 
how  is  it  that  thus,  in  opposition  to  the  church's  prerogative,  and  the  royt- 
will,  I  see  the  woman  standing  a  criminal  at  this  bar  ?" 

"  My  lord  abbot,"  replied  Skipwith,  bowing  to  the  priest,  "  the  writyou 
speak  of  has  been  recalled ;  a  chancery  messenger  was  here  not  three  days 
smce." 

"  Did  he  not  deliver  to  you  the  writ  ?"  interrupted  the  impetuous  Ho^ 
ton. 

"Pardon  me,  my  lord  aAiVjol, \>u\.  \  )Qfe\\w^AVvvi^  already  said  that  the 
writ  has  been  recalled.  The  iueaaexvg«,\TA^e^,<»xa&'«\>iR.  ^  \v&a»te!c^ 
writ  respecting  the  prisonei  •,  but  Yi\\e\i  NnV\a\i  ».  Vs«  m^^  ^l  ^VNft«Afc\> 
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I  pursuivant,  expressly  from  the  king,  overtook  him,  and  to  Attn  the 
as  delivered." 

calm  dignity  of  Skipwith's  reply  produced  some  effect  updn  the  ab» 
or  in  a  tone  less  abrupt  than  before,  he  replied  — 
y  lord  judge,  that  writ  of  prohibition  has  not  been  recalled.    This 

pointing  with  his  staff  towards  Father  John,  left  London  two  days 
^uent  to  the  messenger,  and  there  was  not  then  the  least  intimation 
royal  mind  being  changed." 

y  lord,*'  returned  Skip  with,  with  a  sliffht  smile,  **  know  you  so  tittle 
rard  as  to  imagine  that  no  change  could  pass  in  his  royal  mind  with- 
)  monk  being  privy  to  it  ?" 

it,"  returned  Horton,  losing  his  temper  at  such  skepticism,  '^thii 
was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury ;  and,  at  the 
Mir  of  his  depiurture,  nis  grace  spoke  as  if  the  surrender  of  the  woman 
iready  accomplished.  Would  ne  have  spoken  thus  had  the  writ  been 
»d?" 

obably  his  grace  was  ignorant  that  the  prohibition  was  recalled  ?" 
mon  tslip  ignorant !    However,  you  admit  that  a  writ  was  sent  V* 
iwith  bowed. 

iien  as  readily  may  you  believe  that  it  has  been  kept  back  through 
uid  maUce^  and  that  you  have  brought  this  woman  before  a  tribunal 
potent  to  judge  of  matters  relating  to  witchcraft  But  now,  my  Iwd 
repair  the  wrong  done,  by  delivering  her  up  to  a  dignitary  of  holv 

»bot  Horton,*'  returned  the  chief  justice,  gravely,  '*  the  poisoning  has 

latisfactorily  proved,  and  a  strong  presumption  of  witcncrafl:  created 

mind,  from  tne  mysterious  behaviottr  of  tne  prisoner  when  the  drug 

iUvered  to  the  nurse.    But  even  were  the  witchcraft  a  mere  promi- 

latore  of  the  case,  I.  do  consider  the  king's  courts  are  empowered  by 

e  act,  wfakdh  provided  that  all  felonies  may  be  heard  andf  determined 

king^s  justices,  to  take  cognizance  of  this  crime.    Witchcraft  is  a 

at  common  law." 

lat  act,"  replied  Horton,  hastily,  '*  relates  to  local  magistrates." 

[id  are  the  judges  of  the  land  to  be  less  privileged  than  petty  magis* 

?" 

Bame  not  to  argue  points  of  law,  mi^  lord  judge,"  returned  HortoD, 

lonlly,  "  but  to  demand  a  right.    Will  you  surrender  this  woman  ?" 

y  lord  abbot,"  replied  Skipwith,  ''the  indictment  has  been  read — the 

ee  has  been  £one  through  with  the  cuetonaary  attention  to  justice  -* 

only  to  finish  my  charge  to  the  jury,  and  it  will  remain  with  them  to 

mce  her  guilt  or  innocence." 

I  oool  and  determined  tone  of  the  chief  justice  exasperated  the  abbot ; 

xing  a  stern  glance  upon  the  judge, 

is  not  justice,  Sir  Robert  Skipwith,"  said  he,  ''  to  wrest  the  unfortu- 

om  the  merciful  interposition  of  the  church — it  is  not  justice,  but  a 

(mtempt  of  supreme  law,  to  set  at  naught  the  merciful  commands  of 

vereign  —  it  is  not  justice  to  usurp  a  power  that  belongs  not  to  you, 

)r  to  crush  a  friendless  woman  —  it  is  not  justice  to  set  the  o[Hnions 

ndividual  against  the  sacred  authority  of  Grod's  church.    The  church 

I  repeat,  has  power  to  judge  in  cases  where  the  soul  is  ooneemed, 

lereey  and  witcncraft." 

voice  had  risen  vnth  each  pause  in  the  period,  till  the  last  sentence 

itered  in  a  tone  that  reverberated  through  the  court.    An  instant  ^ 

1  silence  followed,  and  then,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Edith  raised  her- 

)  as  erect  as  her  feebleness  would  allow,  and  T«8\iai^^Ak«\>axi^  xx^xv 

%  ahe  raised  the  other  towards  the  abbot,  and  BMd,, 

r  lord  abbot,  my  soul  ia  guiltless  of  any  cmne  ^Yuifi^x  \3[i^  ODas<^>sviN& 
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mercy  absolves,  or  the  law  in  its  justice  punishes — I  am  neither  mniderai 
nor  witch.  As  much  would  my  soul  abhor  communing  with  the  spiiitBof 
darkness,  as  my  heart  would  shrink  from  destroying  the  innocent " 

**  Peace,  woman  !'*  interrupted  the  abbot :  "  peace  —  presume  not  to  iih 
terfere."  And  then,  turning  to  the  jud^e,  he  added,  '<  Sir  Robert  Skipwitb, 
1  again  demand  of  you  the  custody  of  this  woman.*' 

"  Abbot  Horton,  you  have  had  my  answer,"  returned  Skipwith,  in  atone 
of  perhaps  still  more  vehemence  than  the  abbot's. 

The  face  of  the  provoked  dignitary  glowed,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  be 
looked,  in  his  glittering  mitre  and  splendid  vestments,  like  a  beins  mon 
tiian  human,  as,  turning  from  the  judge,  and  raising  the  staff  he  held  inb 
right  hand,  he  pointed  it  towards  the  assembled  crowd,  and  said, 

'*  I  call  upon  this  assembly  to  witness,  that  I  have,  m  the  name  of  holy 
church,  demanded  the  accused  —  that  I  have  demanded  her  in  the  name  i 
the  king,  by  virtue  of  his  royal  writ  of  prohibition,  which  has  been  buelj 
purloined  —  and  that,  unmindful  of  that  divine  power,  and  despite  the kiDf^ 
express  command.  Judge  Skipwith,  the  servant  of  the  one,  and  an  miwoiSj 
son  of  the  other,  has  contemptuously  refused  this  demand.  But,"  he  added 
fiercel}^,  as  he  again  turned  towards  Skipwith,  and  shook  his  staff  at  the  do  -» 
less  irritated  judge,  "  the  royal  ermine  is  disgraced  on  the  shoulden  of  sodi  h 
as  thee —  beware  that  it  is  not  speedily  transferred  to  one  more  worthy  (• 
bear  it    I  say  again,  beware !" 

The  abbot  then  lowered  his  staff,  the  crosierer  once  more  preceded  hni) 
and,  followed  by  the  monks,  he  proudly  walked  forth  from  the  court,  the 
people,  as  he  passed,  forming  a  passage,  and  humbly  bending  forwul  to 
receive  his  blessing. 

The  eyes  of  the  spectators,  which,  daring  this  strange  scene  —  this  tml 
of  strength  between  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  —  had  altemttoly 
wander^  to  each,  were  now  anxiously  directed  to  Skipwith  alone,  wIn 
hastily  concluded  his  charge,  and  turned  to  die  juiy,  as  the  arbiten  of 
Edith's  fate.  Calverley,  among  the  rest,  cast  a  look  at  the  jnry-boz :  and 
Black  Jack,  turning  to  his  companions,  proceeded,  in  the  usual  manner,  to 
ask  their  opinions.  Ten,  after  a  minute's  consultation,  decided  that  the 
prisoner  was  guilty ;  but  the  eleventh,  the  stranger,  who  had  endeavoarod 
to  screen  himself  from  observation,  and  whose  changing  aspect  and  agi- 
tation had  betrayed  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  trial^  positivelY  refused 
to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Black  Jack  cast  an  intimidating  glance  on 
the  non-content,  but  he  heeded  him  not ;  and  as  the  jury-box,  exposed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  court,  was  not  a  place  for  farther  debate,  the  foremiB  I 
declared,  that  as  one  of  his  brethren  would  not  agree  with  the  rest  tber 
must  withdraw.  ^ 

When  the  jurors  were  closeted  in  their  private  room,  Black  Jack  asked 
the  ^Ueyman  the  reasons  of  his  refusal 

'*  There  was  no  evidence  toprove  her  guilt  —  I  could  not,  on  my  con 
science,  say  she  was  a  murderess,"  returned  the  stranger,  firmly. 

"  Conscience !"  replied  the  foreman :  '^  whoever  h^rd  a  gafleyman  taft 
of  conscience  before  ?  By  the  green  wax  .'  you  forgot  you  had  a  consdence 
the  dav  I  first  saw  you.  You  recollect  the  court  of  pU-poudri,  my  conscieB 
tious  dusty-foot,  do  n't  you  ?" 

*'  Master  Oakley,  the  thing  is  quite  difierent,"  replied  the  galleymaiL 
"  To  cheat  a  fool  of  a  piece  of  coin,  is  what  neither  you  nor  I  would  think 
much  about :  but  to  rob  a  poor,  helpless  old  woman  of  her  life  —  to  hang 
her  up  at  a  gallows,  and  then  to  bury  her  like  a  heathen,  wher«  four  roadi 
meet —  no,  no ;  that  must  not  be." 

The  foreman's  face  oasumed  a.  dee^ei  hue  than  usual ;  he  looked  fieioaj 
at  thegalleyman,  but  IheTe  was  ^  deXettDasAJioiaNsiXfiA^v^^^^ 
that  made  him  pause  ere  bft  bvoVlc.   "  Qt^We^inasir  ^  ^W^^wm^,**"  ^«k. 
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iLoew  the  business  before  you  came :  if  you  be  so  fond  of  saving  old  witches* 
tives,  why  did  n't  you  say  so,  that  I  mif^ht  not  now  be  in  this  dilemma  ?'* 

'*  You  told  me,"  returned  the  other,  *'  she  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  had 
citted  the  child.  Now  I  know  she  is  not  a  witch ;  and  neither  you  nor  any 
»ne  here  believes  a  word  of  the  poisoning." 

••You  heard  what  the  judge  said,"  returned  Oakley:  "  but,  however, 
yon  are  a  sworn  juryman,  and  here  you  must  remain  till  you  've  brought 
VOUT  mind  to  bear  upon  the  point" 

**  Aye,  aye,"  said  Harvey ;  "  four-and-twenty  hours  in  this  cold  room, 
nrithout  meat  or  drink,  will  brin^  him  to  reason,  I  '11  warrant  you." 

••  Foar-and- twenty  days,"  said  the  strana;er,  in  a  voice  so  loud  that  the 
eleveu  started,  *'  if  I  could  live  so  lon^,  shall  never  make  me  a  murderer  1 
Cio,  no ;  }rou  mav  go  tell  of  the  lushburgs,  and  hang  me  for  a  coiner,"  he 
■wad,  starting  suddenly  up,  and  looking  proudly  at  Black  Jack  ;  **  but,  by 
tkib  holy  well !  you  slmll  not  make  me  bang  the  woman  who  nursed  my 
mother,  and  prayed  by  her  when  every  body  else  was  afraid  to  go  near  her. 
She  a  witch !"  he  continued,  with  a  bitter  laugh  —  "  by  the  holy  well !  if 
■he  had  been  so,  she  would  n't  have  given  the  poor  orphan  a  groat  and  a 
fuece  of  bread,  to  come  back,  after  ten  years,  to  hang  her  at  last !  But  this 
comes  of  carding  and  dicing,  and  sabbath-breaking.  The  fiend  drives  one 
on  and  on,  till  at  last  a  man  thinks  nothing  of  murder  itself." 

"  By  the  green  wax !  all  this  ranting  is  unprofitable.  No  one  could  call 
filack  Jack  an  informer  when  his  word  was  pledged,"  interrupted  the  forc- 
Xnan.  ''  The  affair  of  the  lushburgs  has  passed  away  —  it  shall  rest  so, 
though  I  might  pocket  some  good  pieces  by  a  breach  of  faith,  which,  af\(:r 
this  obstinacy,  would  not  detract  much  from  my  honour.  This  woman  is 
nothing  to  us,  and  surely  the  judge,  who  is  paid  to  hang  criminals,  kno^vs 
more  about  the  guilt  or  innocence  than  I  or  my  eleven.  He  told  us,  a^ 
piainly  as  man  could  speak,  that  she  deserved  to  be  hanged.  But,  remember, 
fialleyman,  neither  you  nor  I  break  our  fast  till  our  opinions  are  unanimous  ?" 
SlacK  J  ack  winked  at  his  companions,  but  the  action  was  unnoticed  by  tiie 
stranger. 

During  this  mock  deliberation,  Edith  remained  at  the  bar ;  but  when  the 
hour  had  passed  away,  and  no  probability  appeared  of  an  immediate  ver- 
dict, ahe  was  directed  by  the  judge  to  be  taken  back  to  prison  until  the  jury 
had  agreed. 

It  was  nearly  noon  the  next  day,  when  the  under-sheriff  entered  the  room 
to  atk  if  their  opinions  were  yet  unanimous.     The  galleyman  still  refused. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Manlove ;  "  it  matters  little  now  whether  you  agree 
with  your  brethren  or  not,  the  woman  is  at  this  moment  dying !  The  ver- 
dict is,  therefore,  of  little  moment  to  her  —  she  can  never  be  brought  into 
court  to  receive  judgment  —  guilty  or  innocent,  the  law  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her ;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  look  to  yourself,  you  will  not  be 
released  till  she  is  dead.  Your  brethren  are  accustomed  to  fasting,  hut 
you  look  ready  to  drop  from  your  seat :  and,  if  the  woman  linger  many 
boors,  you  will  certainly  be  guilty  offdo  de  se." 

With  a  little  more  persuasion  and  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  the 
verdict  could  not  possibly  affect  Edith,  the  galleyman  at  length  reluctantly 
consented  to  agree  with  the  eleven,  and  the  foreman  gave  in  the  verdict  of 
guilty. 

"Let  the  prisoner  be  brought  up  for  judgment  ?"  said  Skipwith  to  tlie 
officer  in  waiting. 
"It  is  ionpossible,  my  lord  —  the  woman  is  dying  I" 
"  Dying  I"  repeated  the  judge ;  "  yesterday  she  spoke  with  the  voice  of 
one  who  had  years  to  live.   Perhaps  she  wishes  to  defer  ^e  fteTv\jfcwcft,vj\v\Ocw 
■be  we]}  merits,  by  feicrning  i/iness.    If  she  will  not  ivae  ^tomVisi  \>c^,  \stvev^ 
bar  into  court  upon  it  /" 
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The  officer  departed,  and  shortly  afterwards  reappeared,  and  informed  the 
judge  that  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester  was  standing  beside  the  prisoner,  ind 
threatened  to  excommunicate  the  first  who  presumed  to  remove  her. 

"  Does  he  ?  Does  he  dare  think  to  evade  justice  thus  —  this  sobteifage 
shall  not  avail !"  exclaimed  Skipwith  with  vehemence,  and  then  moiingu 
instant,  he  continued :  ^  No,  tms  subterfuge  shall  not  ayaii-*I  will  eon* 
stitute  the  ceU  of  the  criminal  a  court  of  justice  for  this  ocoasioa.  Offiem 
of  the  court,  proceed.  I  go  to  pronounce  a  just  sentence :"  and  theD,iiflBg 
from  the  bench,  and  preceded  by  his  officers,  he  departed  to  adopt  the  un- 
precedented course  of  passing  sentence  in  a  prison. 

When  the  door  of  the  dungeon  was  thrown  open,  Skipwith  started  at  the 
unexpected  sight  he  beheld ;  but,  instantly  recollecting  himself,  he  wilked 
on,  determined  to  persevere.  Edith  was  lying  on  her  back,  upmi  tfaemit* 
tress,  her  eyes  half  opened,  and  the  ghastly  seal  of  death  impressed  oaevoy 
feature.  Margaret  and  her  husband  ^.vere  kneeling  on  one  side,  and  In 
Abbot  Horton  and  Father  John  standing  on  the  other.  A  lighted  taper  Hid 
a  box  of  chrism,  which  the  monk  held  in  his  hand,  told  that  the  kit  aen- 
ment  of  the  church  had  been  administered — a  sacrament  that  cumet 
be  administered  to  a  condemned  criminal. 

Holgrave  suddenly  rose  from  his  knees  and  withdrew  to  the  frrtheit 
comer  of  the  cell.  Mar^ret  continued  to  kneel,  and  raised  her  boniBg 
eyes  towards  the  judge  with  terrified  astonishment. 

The  abbot  turned  pale  with  rage  as  he  beheld  the  lomewhat  abadied 
Skipwith  enter. 

*'  Wimt !  impious  man !  Do  you  thirst  so  for  innocent  blood  that  you 
harass  the  last  moments  of  the  dying !  Retire,  or  I  curse  thee — depart,  ere 
I  invoke  Heaven's  wrath  on  thine  head!" 

"  Insolent  priest !"  returned  Skipwith,  in  a  suppressed  tone,  as  his  look 
wandered  from  the  abbot  to  the  distorted  features  of  the  departing,  "  I 
come,  not  as  an  individual  to  harass,  but  as  a  judge  to  fulfil  the  law.** 

Ele  then  put  on  the  black  cap,  and  slowly  commenced  the  sentence.  Tbe 
life  that  seemed  to  have  departed  from  the  still  and  contracted  form,  ral- 
lied for  a  moment  —  the  eyes  ^inclosed  and  fixed  on  the  appalled  counte- 
nance of  Skipwith ;  and,  when  the  concluding  invocation  of  mercy  for  the 
soul  of  the  criminal  fell  tremulously  from  the  Ups  of  the  judge,  she,  in  a 
voice  low  but  distinct,  answered  *'  Amen !"  and  then  a  slight  tremor  and  a 
faintgasp  released  the  soul  of  Edith. 

*'  The  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  her,  vindictive  judge,"  said  the  abbot, 
'^  though  you  had  none ;  but  she  is  now  beyond  your  malice,  and  the  glo- 
rified spirit  will  accuse  you  of  this  when " 

A  wild  shriek  from  Margaret,  and  a  smothered  groan  from  Holgrave, 
interrupted  the  abbot  The  judge  turned  silently  away,  and  left  tbe  dun- 
geon ;  and,  as  there  was  now  no  prisoner  to  confine,  the  door  was  left  open 
after  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


On  the  evening  succeeding  the  day  of  Edith's  decease,  Black  Jack*!  as- 
sociates were,  as  usual,  squandering  away  their  ill-gotten  money  at  the 
Mitre.  A  ribald  song  was  just  concluded,  when  a  loud  knock  at  the  door 
caught  the  attention  of  the  foreman :  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  galley- 
man  entered.  His  countenance  looked  pale  and  naggard,  and  without 
speakingf  he  threw  ViimscVt  m  a  cVv?at. 
"  What  ails  you,  maul"  \i\c\wVteA  ^\«.<^  "i^J?*- — **'/StsQ^Ns»3i.^eofc'«tsnfc^^'t 
jour  Ion*'  fast  —  here,  dimV  \tfitv^\\^l,>«vm^^\^^\^«. 
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^  I  want  no  drink,"  said  the  gallejrman,  impatiently,  pushing  away  the 
"vessel  —  "  but  stay,  't  will  do  me  no  harm." 

He  then  snatched  the  pitcher,  and  drank  a  full  quart  ere  he  remoTcd  it 
"fJtoiB  his  lips. 

*'  Master  Oakley,"  said  he,  **  you  played  me  false  in  this  game.  Do  ye 
tiuiik  if  I  had  nH  been  fool  enough  to  believe  what  you  and  that  master 
■iienff  told  me,  I  would  have  given  m  till  poor  Edith  Holgravehad  slipped  her 
vable.  Did  you  not  swear  to  me,"  added  he  fiercely,  ^'  that  the  law  could 
not  touch  her?" 

'*  True,  O  Kin^ ;  and  though  the  judge  did  a  queer  thing  in  her  case,  yet 
the  woman  died  like  a  Christian  in  her  bed  after  all." 

*'  Is  she  buried  like  a  Christian  ?"  passionately  interrogated  the  stranger. 
*^  No,"  he  continued,  in  a  quieter  tone,  "  she  was  buried  last  night  in  the 
idgh  road  without  kyste  or  shroud,  or  prayer,  just  as  one  would  throw  a 
dead  dog  overboard :  but  there  is  no  use  talking  now  — this  is  not  what  I 
came  for.    I  came  to  ask  if  ye  will  give  me  a  hand  to  get  her  out  again." 

^  To  dig  up  the  old  witch  out  of  the  grave  ?"  inquired  the  foreman,  with 
m  stare  of  astonishment  '*  To  unearth  a  dead  body  ?  By  the  green  wax ! 
man,  your  long  fast  has  touched  your  brain !" 

'*  No,"  said  the  gaileyman,  gravely.  '*  I  am  as  sound  and  as  sober  as 
«Fer  I  was ;  and,  mind  you,  (casting  a  quick  glance  round  the  table,)  I  do  n't 
want  anyone  to  work  for  nothing  —  here,  (he  said,  taking  a  small  leathern 
fmrse  from  his  pocket)  is  what  will  pay,  and  I  shall  be  no  niggard.  You 
shall  have  money  and  drink  too  —  speak!  will  you  assist?  There  is  no 
time  to  lose." 

"  What  say  you,  brethren  ?"  resumed  the  foreman,  looking  at  the  rest: 
"  our  friend  served  us  —  and  besides,  it  is  a  pity  to  let  good  things  go 


■^ 


ging." 


be  brethren  felt  no  great  appetite  for  a  job  so  much  out  of  their  way 
—  and  sundry  hems!  and  awkward  gesticulations  expressed  their  reluc- 
tance. 

**  Suppose  we  do  assist,"  drawled  out  Harvey  and  three  or  four  others ; 
**  who  IS  to  remove  the  body  ?"    The  gaileyman  hastily  answered, 

"  Leave  it  tome — I  fear  not  the  dead  —  though  if  the  old  woman  started 
from  the  grave,  she  could  owe  me  no  good  will.  Would  you  lend  a  hand 
if  this  Calverley  should  bear  down  upon  us  ?" 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  Harvey,  with  some  show  of  courage ;  "  we  don't  mind, 
unless  the  odds  are  against  us,  and  in  that  case,  you  know,  we  must 
retreat." 

"  What !"  said  Black  Jack,  laughing,  "think you  squire  Calverley  would 
busy  himself  about  the  dead !  Come,  come,  tell  out  the  silver,  and  replen- 
ish the  flagon :  we  are  yours  for  this  adventure  —  and,  by  the  green  wax ! 
a  strange  one  it  is." 

The  sum  agreed  upon  was  paid  •  the  liquor  furnished  and  freely  circu- 
lated ;  and  the  gaileyman,  now  reUeved  from  a  weight  that  had  oppressed 
him,  gradually  became  cheerful. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  the  party  set  out,  well  armed  and  muffled  in 
large  cloaks,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  arrived  within  view  of  Winchcombe. 
Here,  without  entering  the  town,  they  turned  into  a  lane  branching  off  to 
the  left,  that  led  to  Hailes  Abbey,  and  down  this  avenue  the  gaileyman 
piloted  his  companions.  The  way  was  narrow  —  at  least  two  only  could 
ride  abreast  —  with  a  hedge  on  each  side,  and  here  and  there  the  picturesque 
branches  of  a  well-grown  elm,  displaying  at  this  season  (in  the  daylight)  the 
soft  green  of  the  budding  leaves.  They  had  proceeded  in  silence  about  half 
a  mile,  when  the  gaileyman  suddenly  paused. 

"  Yonder,"  be  said,  pointing  tx)  the  end  of  the  lane,  ''  -wVvet^  -^ wx  %^fe  ^^ 
moonlight  fall  on  the  ground — must  be  the  place — al\eas\i\\.'»»»RX\^^^^ 
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of!)  for  there  the  roads  meet.  There  islhe  lane  and  the  road  straight  ahead 
to  Hailes  —  then  away  to  the  right  takes  you  to  Sudley  Castle  and  the 
other  end  of  Winchcombe ;  and  the  road  this  way,  elevating  his  left  hand, 
leads  on  to  Bishop's  Cleave." 

"  But  you  have  brought  nothing  to  put  the  body  in  ?** 

**  I  brought  a  winding-sheet,"  replied  the  stranger  j  and  when  the  ^ve 
is  dug,  anathe  coast  clear,  I  '11  wrap  it  round  poor  Edith,  and  lay  her  in  my 
cloak  —  and  ye  will  hold  the  corners." 

"  O  yes,"  returned  Black  Jack  ;  "  we  won't  go  from  our  promise.  But 
where  do  you  mean  to  take  her?" 

"  To  Hailes.  —  But  when  all  is  ready,  I  must  go  up  the  lane  yonder,"  ^ 
pointing  to  the  right —  **  t'  is  but  a  step,  and  fetch  Stephen  Holgraye — and  ' 
the  poor  fellow  shall  go  with  us  to  see  bis  mother  buried  as  she  ought  to 
be." 

The  party  then  dismounting,  secured  their  horses  to  the  hedge;  and,  con- 
cealing their  faces  by  masks  of  parchment,  smeared  over  with  pain^  ^ 
ceeded  to  the  end  of  the  lane :  but  a  sudden  exclamation  from  the  galleymsn, 
who  was  a  little  in  advance,  arrested  the  steps  of  alL 

The  moon  was  standing  round  and  bright  in  a  sky  gemmed  with  stars, 
and,  as  the  rover  had  just  said,  her  beams  fell  unshadowed  upon  the  open 
space  where  the  roads  met ;  —  and  here,  directly  in  the  centre,  two  dark 
figures  were  revealed.  One  was  kneeling,  while  the  other  stood  erect, 
holdmg  at  arm's  length  a  cross.  The  galleyman  gasped  for  breath  as  he 
drew  closer  to  his  companions,  who,  concealed  in  the  shade  of  the  hedge, 
looked  eagerly  at  the  objects  of  their  alarm. 

*^  Are  they  spirits  ?"  asked  the  stranger  in  a  suhdued  and  terrified  tone. 

"  O  yes,  my  brave  heart!"  said  the  foreman,  with  something  of  ridicule; 
*'  they  are  spirits,  but  spirits  in  the  flesh — like  good  wine  m  stout  bot- 
tles." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  Harvey,  encouraged  by  the  unembarrassed  manner  of 
his  leader ;  "  they  are  spirits,  I  '11  warrant,  that  can  be  laid  by  swords  and 
staves  instead  of  prayers !" 

The  galleyman  breathed  freer  at  this  united  testimony  that  he  had  nou^t 
to  fear  —  for  he  feared  none  of  this  world ;  —  and  as  he  still  gazed,  almost 
entirely  relieved  from  his  superstitious  dread,  he  observed  the  extended  arm 
of  the  upright  figure  gradually  fall  to  his  side,  as  if  his  prayer  or  mvocation 
had  ended,  and  he  stooped  as  if  addressing  his  companion  ;  but  the  latter 
still  maintained  his  kneeling  posture. 

"  It  must  be  Stephen,"  said  he,  mentally ;  "  he  is  mourning  over  his 
mother.  Comrades,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  others, "  it  is  but  the  woman*! 
Fon  :  at  any  rate  there  are  but  two.  I  'II  go  and  hail  them ;  and  if  ye  see 
me  stop,  ye  can  come  forward  with  the  shovels."  The  galleyman  went 
forward ;  but  the  moment  he  left  the  shade,  his  figure  caught  the  eyes  of 
him  who  stood  erect.  He  spoke  to  the  other,  who,  instantly  starting  on  his 
feet,  prepared  himself  to  meet  the  intruder.  The  stranger,  nothing  daim^ 
ed,  hurried  on,  and,  in  an  instant,  stood  before  those  who,  by  the  menadog 
attitude  they  assumed,  evidently  regarded  him  with  no  friendly  feeling. 

**  It  is  no  enemy,  bearing  down  upon  you,  friends,"  said  the  galleyman, 
in  that  tone  of  confidence  which  seems  neither  to  suspect  or  purpose  ill* 
"  Toll  me,  is  either  of  you  the  son  of  her  who  —  who  lies  here  ?" 

"  Why  ask  you  ?"  replied  the  taller  figure,  in  a  deep  commanding  voice. 

**  I  will  not  answer  till  I  am  answered:  but  this  I  may  say,  be  ye  who  ye 
will,  that  there  is  not  a  man  I  would  befriend  sooner  than  Stephen  Hoi- 
^ave." 

"  If  you  are  a  friend,  1  w'vW  \xwa\.  "^ovx*,  ^t^^  \^  "ttftt^l  do  not  fear  you^"  i 
said  Holgrave,  raising  the  W\m  o?  «l  ^\wiOcva^  >QaX  ^^oa^Wt^  ^dca^^^sv;^  ^  [ 
face  —  •*  I  am  Stephen  HoVgr^k-N  e?' 
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**  Then  may  luck  attend  you,"  answered  the  galleyman,  grasping  hig 
hand  ;  "  I  thought  it  was  you,  and  I  came,  not  alone,  for  I  have  helpmates 
vender  to  —  to  —  do,  what  I  thought  would  be  a  good  turn  for  you  —  to 
Dury  your  mother." 

**  It  is  an  act  of  charity,  stranger,  to  bury  the  dead,"  said  Father  John 
courteously ;  "  and  you  are  calling  down  mercy  upon  your  soul  like  that 
pipus  man  of  old '* 

"  Aye,  and  I  have  need  of  mercy,"  returned  the  galleyman,  "  more  need 
than  he,  whoever  he  was.  But  see,  my  mates  are  coming ;  —  we  must  fall 
to  work,  for  the  night  is  wearing." 


can  work  as  well  with  it  as  without  it." 

The  approach  of  Black  Jack  and  three  of  the  others  (the  fourth  had  been 
lef%  with  the  horses)  prevented  any  farther  conversation ;  and,  throwing 
aside  then*  cloaks,  the  galleyman  and  the  three  jurors  instantly  comraenc^ 
dearinjs^  the  grave. 

Holgrave  drew  the  brim  of  his  hat  again  over  his  face,  and,  folding  his 
arms,  &oked  silently  on  as  the  work  proceeded. 

*^  By  the  green  wax !"  said  Black  Japk,  approaching  at  this  instant,  **  as 
I  stood  yonder,  reconnoitering  the  ground,  a  man  showed  his  head  behind 
that  ruined  wall !" 

"  »Tis  the  fiend  Calverley,  or  one  of  his  imps,"  exclaimed  Holgrave, 
spring^ing  forward  to  the  broken  wall ;  but  if  any  object  had  really  nresented 
itacdf.  It  had,  m  a  singular  manner,  disappeared — for  Holgrave,  aher  a  few 
minutes  of  anxious  search,  returned  without  having  discovered  the  trace  of 
a  human  bein^. 

The  body  o?  E^ith  had  been  raised  during  his  absence,  and,  with  the 
winding-sheet  wrapped  around  the  clothes  in  which  it  had  been  laid  in  the 
earthy  was  just  placed  in  the  galleyman's  cloak  when  Holgrave  came  up. 
An  involuntary  cry  burst  from  the  yeoman  as  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
eround  beside  the  corpse,  and,  removing  the  cloth,  passionately  kissed  the 
Bands  and  the  forehead. 

**  Stephen  Holgrave,"  cried  the  monk,  sternly,  "  where  is  thy  forti- 
tude ?  —  you  have  broken  your  word.    Has  thy  manhood  left  thee  ?" 

"  She  was  my  mother  !"  said  the  mourner,  rising. 

When  he  had  retired,  the  chasm  was  hastily  filled  up ;  and  then  Black 
JadL,  the  galleyman,  and  two  other  jurors,  took  each  a  comer  of  the  clodc, 
fuid,  preceded  by  the  monk,  reciting  m  a  low  voice  the  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  followed  by  Holgrave  and  the  remaining  jurors,  leading  the  horses, 
proceeded  at  a  quick  pace  to  the  churchyard  of  Hailes  Abbey. 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  they  arrived  at  the  meadow  in  which 
stood  the  parish  church  and  the  abbey  of  Hailes.  The  chui'ch,  a  small, 
plain  Gothic  building,  with  a  red  tile^  roof,  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  burial- 

frand,  of  dimensions  adapted  to  the  paucity  of  inhabitants  in  the  parish. 
low  stone  wall  enclosed  it,  and  some  old  beech-trees  threw  their  shadows 
upon  the  mounds  and  the  grave-stones  that  marked  where  *'  the  rude  fore- 
fiUhers  of  the  hamlet "  slept 

Father  John  went  forward,  and  pushing  open  a  wooden  gate,  led  the 
way  to  the  osier-girt  mound  and  head-stone  over  the  grave  of  Holgrave*s 
father.  The  body  was  deposited  on  the  grass,  and  a  space  cleared  of  suf- 
ficient depth  to  receive  it 

In  the  mean  time,  Holgrave  had  conducted  those  in  charge  of  the  horses 
to  an  old  barn  at  a  short  distance,  and  then  returned  Xa  Xni&  Okox^-^^x.^\ 
and  when  the  deceased  was  lowered  into  the  wave,  \he  -^jeotnaxv  Vb-^V^x. 
the  bead,  the  galleyman  and  Harvey  at  each  sfie,  axid  Y^)i!b£t  ^^to.«Na»^- 
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ing  at  the  foot,  pronounced,  in  a  low  but  audible  voice,  the  prayers  usual  on 
interment.  The  moonbeams  fell  on  the  church,  so  as  to  cast  a  far  shadow 
upon  the  ground  that  lay  towards  the  abbey ;  the  foot  of  the  grave  was 
within  the  shadow,  so  that  Father  John's  figure  was  little  revealed ;  and 
the  branches  of  a  tree  (against  whose  broad  trunk  Black  Jack  leaned)  con- 
cealed Harvey,  and  cast  a  trembling  shadow  upon  that  side ;  but  the  li^t 
streamed  full  upon  Holgrave  and  upon  the  galleyman,  who  was  kneehng 
at  his  ri^ht  hand. 

At  this  instant,  an  arrow  whizzed  past  Hols:ave,  and  struck  fire  froo 
the  opposite  wall.  The  yeoman  sprang  upon  ms  feet ;  another  shaft  wtB 
sped,  but  instead  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended,  pierced  the  hat  of 
the  foreman. 

'<  By  the  green  wax  !''  cried  Oakley,  as  he  lifted  the  perforated  hat  from 
the  grass,  *'  we  shall  need  more  graves,  if  we  stand  here  for  maiks.  Come 
round,  and  stoop  close  to  the  wall,  and  the  trees  and  grave-stones  mq 
ward  off  the  shafts.    If  they  will,  let  them  come  to  close  quarters," 

'<  You  counsel  wisely,  stranger,"  said  Uie  monk,  passing  round,  and  siiBd- 
ing  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree  on  the  left  of  Holgrave,  whom  he  forced  to 
retire  and  crouch  like  the  rest 

As  this  was  accomplished,  a  third  shaft  tore  the  bark  from  the  tree ;  aid 
in  an  instant  after,  Calverley,  followed  by  some  of  his  myrmidoiiB,  spraog 
down  from  an  aperture  of  the  wall. 

'*  Sacrilege !"  shouted  he — "  sacrilege !    Take  them,  dead  or  alive  P* 

Holgrave  rushed  on  the  steward,  and  the  clash  of  steel  rang  throng  the 
church-yard. 

The  assailants,  however,  were  somewhat  damped  by  a  loud  blast  from  tiie 
foreman's  horn,  which  was  instantly  echoed  by  one  of  his  men ;  and  the 
tramping  of  horses  in  the  direction  of'^the  gate  increased  the  panic.  The  r^ 
tainers  of  Sudley  at  length  retreated  more  speedily  than  they  had  approacb- 
ed,  pursued  by  the  ^allejrman  and  Harvey,  who  had  burst  from  their  con- 
cealment on  perceiving  them  enter. 

Byles,  who  was  of  the  party,  but  had  hitherto  looked  on  as  a  spectator, 
(being  determined  to  allow  the  steward  and  the  yeoman  to  fight  it  out,) 
now  glared  fiercely  around  in  search  of  an  adversary.  A  cry  from  Calve^ 
ley,  however,  drew  him  unwillingly  to  his  assistance,  and  he  sprang  to  the 
spot ;  but  his  uplifted  arm  was  seized  by  a  giant  grasp,  the  axe  wroiched 
from  his  hands,  and  himself  hurled  violently  to  the  earth. 

A  strange  sensation  thrilled  through  the  heart  of  the  excited  monk — an 
impulse  to  shed  blood !  The  weapon  of  the  prostrate  Byles  was  snatched 
from  the  earth  —  it  waved  fiercely  round  his  headj  nature  and  reiigioi 
warred,  for  an  instant,  in  his  bosom,  but  the  latter  triumphed  :  the  weipon 
was  flung  to  a  distance ;  and  Father  John,  crossing  himself,  disappeued 
among  the  tombs. 

The  combatants  were  as  yet  little  hurt,  for  each  was  well  skilled  in  the 
use  of  his  weapon ;  but  the  steward,  in  endeavouring  to  ward  off  a  bliMf 
that  mi^ht  have  cleft  his  head,  only  succeeded  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  n^ 
ear,  which  was  severed  by  the  descending  blade ;  and,  ere  he  could  reooW 
this  shock,  Holgrave  sprang  within  his  guard,  and  wrenched  the  iwvid 
from  his  hand.  A  brief  but  fierce  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Holgrav^it 
length,  prevailed  —  the  steward  was  thrown  backward  to  the  grouaj^ipi 
the  next  moment  his  enemy's  hand  was  on  his  throat  '' 

'*  Mer-c-c*)r !  mer-c-c-y!  oh !  mercy,  Stephen  Holgrave!"  gasped lM^l%  4 
with  a  despairing  effort,  he  attempted  to  unloose  the  death-hold.  1 

"  Yes !  mercy,  Stephen  —  mercy  to  the  coward !"  exdauned  the  galley- 
man :  "  he  is  not  wortVi  jout  Neua^wce."  j 

*'  Mercy !  he  badUtUe  metc^  \ot  Vesi^  mxkXXjK^^L^ScQAiv^^VsaftjaJbs^u    ^ 
lie  tightened  his  gcasp. 
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At  this  moment,  the  voice  of  the  monk  was  heard,  as  he  rang  the  abbey 
bell,  shooting  "  Murder !  sacrile^ !    Ho !  porter !  murder !" 

Hol^ve,  struck  with  awe,  rohnqoished  his  hold,  and  Black  Jack  and  his 
jurors  instantly  fled. 

^'  Fly,  knayes !"  cried  the  galley  man,  addressing  Byles  and  Calverley, 
as  he  released  the  latter.  **  And  now,  meddling  steward,  if  you  attempt  to 
interfere  with  her  who  is  in  that  holy  berth  yonder,  or  injure  the  honest 
yeoman,  her  son,  for  this  night's  doin^,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  you ! 
Here,  Stephen,"  (walking  towards  Holprave,  who  had  thrown  himself  be» 
side  the  grave,)  "  up,  and  jump  behind  on  mv  horse,  for  the  cry  of  sacri- 
lege will  edge  their  brands,  and  friend  or  foe  will  have  little  chance. 
There  —  the  abbey-gate  is  thrown  open,  and  out  they  come  with  brand 
and  torch." 

**  God  speed  you  !*'  cried  Holgrave,  as  the  galleyman  turned  away,  and 
grasped  his  hand :  "  God  speed  you !  and  reward  you  for  this  ni^ht :  and 
if  ever  you  or  yours  are  in  want  of  a  friend,  remember  Stephen  BLolgrave." 
The  galleyman  hastily  pressed  the  extended  hand,  and,  springing  to  the 
'gate,  was  in  an  instant  on  his  horse,  and  galloping  in  the  track  of  his  com- 
panions, pursued,  but  in  vain,  by  the  arrows  of  the  abbev  retainers. 

When  Calverley  saw  his  lord  after  this  transaction,  the  scene,  much  to 
tiie  amazement  of  the  former,  partook  more  of  comedy  than  tragedy,  for  De 
Boteler,  when  he  saw  the  head  of  his  esquire  minus  an  ear,  could  not  re» 
fiain  from  laughter. 

"Meddling  knave!"  said  he,  "why  did  you  interfere?  The  woman 
waa  dead  -r-  what  more  would  you  have  ?  Did  you  understand  it  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  Lord  of  Sudley  to  war  with  dead  enemies?" 

This  mortification  only  added  fuel  to  the  steward's  wrath,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  on,  with  all  the  vigour  of  soul  and  purse,  an  action  which 
he  had  already  commenced  against  his  enemy. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  sessions  commenced  at  Gloucester,  a.nd 
Holgrave  once  more  stood  in  the  hall  of  justice  —  not  as  a  looker  on,  6ut 
MB  an  actor.  Although,  at  the  present  period,  the  charge  would  have  as* 
Bomed  a  truly  formidable  shape,  yet  the  deed  was  not  then  accounted  even 
aa  maihem —  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  loss  of  an  ear  did  not  prevent  a 
man  from  performing  military  duties. 

But  in  this  instance  the  offence  was  aggravated,  at  least  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  by  the  manner  and  occasion.  The  law  had  not  as  yet  contemplated 
the  evasion  of  its  decisions,  by  the  disinterment  of  the  bodies  of  criminals, 
and,  consequently,  there  was  no  provision  for  punishing  the  deed.  It  was, 
however,  tULen  into  account  in  the  verdict,  and  the  damages  were  propor- 
tionably  heavy.  Hol^ave,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  had  not  a  coin  to 
meet  the  demand,  ana  his  crops,  which  had  grown  and  flourished,  as  if  by 
miracle  —  for  they  had  boon  little  indebted  to  his  attention  —  were  now 
oomdemned  to  be  cut  down,  and  put  up  for  sale  to  pay  the  damages.  The 
0ponian  had  often  looked  upon  his  plentiful  fields  with  a  feeling  of  plea- 
4^ :  not  that  his  mind  had  latterly  been  in  a  mood  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
piEOspect  of  gain ;  but  his  house  and  his  land  were  mortgaged,  (for  his  mo- 
ther,) and  even  in  the  darkest  and  most  troubled  scene,  there  is  a  beauty, 
&  Itdeeming  brightness,  encircling  the  domestic  hearth, — nay,  perhaps, 
Afi  hfdaxt  chngs  more  closely  to  home,  and  treasures,  more  fondly,  the  little 
a^ndiess  pleasures,  and  even  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  domestic  life,  in 
'pnoportion  to  the  bleakness  of  the  prospect  without. 

^8  farm  itself  was  at  length  forfeited,  and  Holgrave  took  shelter  for  the 
moment  at  old  HartwelPs.    The  hut  his  father  had  reared  when  iie  mar- 
ried his  mother,  was  still  standing ;  the  roof  had  fallen  m,  \}ftft  \nn  \«^.\ 
grown  over  its  walls;  but  even  yet  it  soraetlmea  sheUetci*!  )ik«v  Yi^xsAaTO.'o^ 
mendicant,  and  odea  would  the  blaze  of  a  large  "wood  fwe  Vo^  ^^^t^'^ 
5* 
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through  the  shattered  casement  and  the  broken  door,  and  shed  an  air 
almost  of  comfort  over  the  bare  walls.  Hol^rave  remembered  the  miOi  u 
he  was  considering  where  he  could  abide  until  Margaret,  who  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  family  way,  should  be  enabled  to  travel  farther.  His  raw- 
lution  was  instantly  formed  ;  and  refusing  the  assistance  ofiered  by  Hail> 
well,  and  some  other  neighbours,  and  as  decidedly  rejecting  the  iaeatliej 
proposed,  of  striving  to  regain  possession  of  his  house,  he  requested  La^ 
Hart  well  to  look  to  Margaret  for  a  day  or  two,  while  he  sought  oat  anlaea 
to  shelter  them ;  and  then,  without  mentioning  his  purpose^  quittea  the 
house. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ere  Holgrave  resolved  to  put  the  hut  that 
had  sheltered  him  when  a  boy,  in  a  state  to  receive  him  now ;  bat  ttiat 
were  several  hours  of  daylight  before  him,  and  even  when  the  day  ahoiiU 
close,  the  broad  harvest  moon  would  afford  him  light  to  prolong  his  labour. 
The  rushes  that  grew  by  the  Isbome,  the  clay  from  the  httle  spotof  gronDd 
attached  to  the  hut,  and  the  withered  and  broken  branches  that  lay  mddy 
strewn  over  the  adjoining  forest,  gave  him  ample  materials  for  his  parpoae. 

Holgrave  set  about  his  task  with  that  do^gedness  of  purpose  wtadi  per- 
sons oihis  disposition  display  when  compelled  to  submiL  His  nusfortonei 
had  in  some  measure  subdued  a  pride  that  could  never  be  entirelT  a6^ 

fuished ;  — it  might  be  likened  to  a  smothered  fire,  still  burning,  altboag^' 
ifilisin^  neither  heat  nor  light,  but  ready  upon  the  slightest  breath  to  bont 
forth  in  flame.    Even  here  be  was  interrupted  by  a  visiter. 

^  Good  even,  Stephen,'*  said  Wat  Turner,  the  parish  smith,  in  as  kind  a 
tone  as  his  abrupt  manner  could  assume ;  "  you  are  hard  at  work,  master 
—  are  you  going  to  set  the  old  cot  to  rights  ?" 

Holgrave  answered  carelessly,  and  without  looking  at  the  smith,  con- 
tinued nis  work. 

^*  I  think  you  are  doing  well,  Stephen,  not  to  allow  the  idle  vagabondi 
to  house  here  any  longer.  B^r  St.  Nicholas !  when  these  holes  are  stopped 
up,  and  the  thatch  is  put  to  rights,  and  the  casement  whole,  and  a  ooople 
of  hinges  put  to  the  aoor,  it  will  be  a  place  fit  for  any  man.  When  I  go 
home  I  will  send  my  son  Dick,  and  the  knave  Tom,  to  help  you." 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,"  replied  Holgrave :  "what  I  want  to 
do  I  can  do  myself." 

Turner  looked  at  Holgrave,  as  if  he  meant  to  resent  the  unsociable  man- 
ner in  which  the  reply  was  uttered  ;  but  speedily  recollecting  himself — 

'* I  can't  blame  you,  Stephen,"  said  he,  "you  have  had  enough  to  soor 
any  man's  temper ;  nevertheless,  I  shall  send  Dick  if  I  can  find  mm;  and 
Tom  is  a  famous  hand  at  thatching,  and  I  will  step  over  myself  in  tiM 
morning  with  the  hinges  and  a  latch  for  the  door.  But  harkee,  Stephen,  if 
you  wish  to  keep  your  own  house,  only  say  the  word,  and  myself,  and  one 
or  two  more,  will  beat  the  old  miser  and  his  men  to  powder,  if  they  dont 
give  it  up  again." 

There  was  so  much  of  good  feeling  in  this  rude  speech,  that  HolgrafS 
turned  to  the  smith  and  grasped  his  hard  hand. 

"  Hush  !  man,"  interrypted  the  smith,  as  his  friend  attempted  to  fhif* 
him  ;  "  say  nothing  for  the  present ;  only  remember,  if  Wat  Turner,  or  aoj 
belonging  to  him,  can  lend  you  a  hand,  just  say  the  word,  or  come  over  to 
my  forge  and  give  me  a  nod,  and  we  Ml  be  with  you  in  a  twinkling." 

One  morning,  about  a  month  afler  this,  Margaret  had  as  usual  prepared 
her  husband's  dinner.  The  fru^jal  meal  was  spread  by  eleven  o'clock,  hot 
Holgrave  came  not ;  twelve  arrived,  and  then  one,  ana  two,  and  the  dinner 
was  still  upon  the  table  untasted.  Margaret  was  first  surprised,  and  then 
alarmed,  but  when  another  hour  bad  passed  away,  she  started  up  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  acekViei  YvvxaWw^.  K\.>i>cv\viTSM5avwvV,Hol^|cave  pushed 
open  the  door,  arid  enteiiu^  \.\weYi  \i\tns^\^  \):^\i«b«RAX.  *\>c«x^^'«&  ^^^K^<i^ 
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aess  ia  his  eyes,  and  his  face  looked  pale  and  haggard.  It  occurred  to 
Margaret,  that  he  had  probably  partaken  of  some  ale  with  a  neighbour,  and 
liaTiiig  neglected  his  customary  meal,  that  the  beverage  had  overcome  him. 
However,  ne  looked  so  strangely,  that  she  forbore  to  question  him.  He 
bent  forward,  and  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  buried  his  face  in  his 
iiinraiBed  hands,  and  sat  thus,  ruminating  on  something  that  Margaret's 
imagination  arrayed  in  every  guise  that  could  torture  or  distress.  At  length 
^  raised  his  bead,  and  looking  on  his  wife  with  more  of  sorrow  than 
anger— 

"I  was  right,  Margaret,"  said  he,  "  it  was  Calverley  that  set  the  usurer 
w^  taking  the  land.    He  gave  the  miser  something  handsome,  and  John « 
Ifyles  is  to  have  it  upon  an  easy  rent !" 

«  John  Bvles,  Stephen  ?»' 

**  Yea,  Mar^ret,"  replied  Holgrave,  "  John  Byles  is  to  have  it ;  he  told 
tlia  smith  so  hmisel£  But,"  he  continued,  sitting  upright  in  his  chair,  and 
tbsn  starting  upon  his  feet,  —  <*  does  he  think  he  shall  Ireep  it  ?'' 

MSrgaret  shuddered,  as  she  looked  in  his  eyes.      ' 

That  night,  the  freeman  and  serfs  that  dwelt  on  the  estate  of  DeBoteler, 
and  even  fie  inmates  of  the  castle  itself,  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden  glare 
.nf  red  flames  rising  in  a  bright  column  above  the  tallest  trees,  and  so  fiercely 
Immed  the  flame,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  horizon  was  tinged  with  a  ruddy 
l^w.  There  was  an  eager  rush  to  discover  from  whence  the  phenomenon 
afose^  and  many  were  the  exclamations,  and  many  the  whispered  surmises, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  cottage  was  on  fire  from  which  Holgrave 
had  been  so  recently  ejected. 

Stephen  stood  at  the  door  of  his  hut,  looking  with  an  air  of  derision  on 
the  vain  efibrts  of  the  people  to  extinguish  the  flames ;  and  Margaret  wept 
as  she  saw  the  flames  rising,  and  brightening,  and  consuming  the  house, 
winch  she  still  loved  to  look  upon,  even  now  that  it  was  for  ever  lost  to  her. 
The  roof  at  length  fell  in,  and  myriads  of  burning  particles,  sparkling  like 
diamonds,  showered  for  a  moment  in  glittering  beauty. 

Holgrave  was  still  looking  on  the  conflagration,  that  had  in  a  ^eat 
measure  spent  its  fury,  when  Wat  Turner  came  up  to  him,  and  applying  a 
hear^  smack  on  the  shoulder — 

**A  famous  house-warming  for  John  Byles,"  said  he.  "By  Saint 
I^cholas!  I  wish  his  furniture  had  been  in,  to  have  made  the  Are  burn  brisker. 
.'T  is  almost  over  now ;  there  it  goes  down,  and  then  it  comes  up  again,  by 
fits  and  starts :  't  is  a  pity,  too,  to  see  the  house  which  stood  so  snugly  to- 
day, a  black  and  smoky  ruin  to-morrow ;  but  better  a  ruin,  than  a  false 
heart  to  enjoy  it  By  Saint  Nicholas !  't  will  give  the  old  gossips  talk  for 
the  whole  week.  Aye,  'tis  all  over  now ;  there  will  still  be  a  spark  and  a 
pdff  now  and  then ;  but  there's  nothinor  to  sec  worth  keeping  the  carles 
any  longer  from  their  beds,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  be  m  ours  —  so 
good  ni^t  But  a  word  with  you,  Stephen  ;  —  you  did  the  business  your- 
sdf  this  time  without  help ;  but  mind  you,  if  ever  Wat  Turner  can  lend 
yon  a  hand,  you  have  onlv  to  say  so  —  Good  nighl." 

"Good  night,"  replied  lEIolgrave,  though  without  moving  his  eyes  from 
the  now  daikly-smoking  ruin ;  and  there  he  stood  with  unchanging  gaze 
tin  the  sky  had  entirely  lost  its  ruddy  hue,  and  the  smouldering  embers  of 
UiB  cottage  could  no  longer  be  distinguished ;  and  then  he  enteral  his  dwell- 
ing, aody  closing  the  door,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  —  but  not  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

An  hour  had  not  elapsed  since  Hol^rave  retired,  to  bed,  before  the  cottage 
door  was  burst  open,  and  Calveiiley  with  a  strong  body  of  retainers  entered, 
and  arrested  him  for  the  felony. 

The  fourth  day  from  his  conimittal  hapnened  to  be  a  court  da^  of  the 
manor,  and  it  was  selected  for  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  showinv  the 
tenantry  what  they  might  expect  from  the  commission  of  an  oflence  of  siidi  I 
rare  occurrence.    The  hall  was  thronged  to  suffocation  ;  for  manvmoic  K 
were  attracted  by  the  expected  trial,  then  by  the  familiar  business  of  a  ma*   I 
norial  court,  and  the  people  beguiled  the  time  till  the  entrance  of  De  Boteler 
m  commenting  on  the  transaction. 

*'  Silence !"  was  $$,  length  vociferated  by  a  dozen  court  keepers,  and 
Calverley  was  asked  if  he  was  ready  to  begin.  The  steward  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  slowly  read  the  indictmentj  during  which  a  prafiwBd 
silence  was  maintained  throughout  the  hall. 

"  Are  yjou  guilty  or  not  guiUy  ?"  asked  Calverley,  in  a  tone,  the  emotion 
,of  which  even  his  almost  perfect  control  of  voice  could  not  disguise. 

"  Thomas  Calverley,"  replied  Holgrave,  firmly,  "  if  you  mean  me  tonj 
whether  I  burned  my  .cottage  or  not,  I  will  tell  these  honest  men  (looking 
at  the  jury)  that  I  did  so.     All  here  present,  know  the  rest." 

A  buzz  of  disapprobation  at  this  confession  was  heard,  and  the  epithet 
^'  fool,  fool,"  was  famUy  whispered,  and  then  another  loud  cry  of  silence  wai 
shouted  from  the  court  keepers,  as  De  Boteler  appeared  about  to  speak. 

"  You  have  heard  his  confession,"  said  the  baron.  "  See,  stewaid,  that 
he  is  sent  to  Gloucester,  to  receive  sentence  from  the  king*s  judge  when 
he  goes  the  next  assize.  Record  the  verdict,  and  let  the  record  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  superior  court." 

Wat  Turner,  whose  attention  was  anxiously  fixed  on  the  proceediogs, 
now  stepped  forward,  and  forcing  his  way  till  he  stood  opposite  the  barao, 
demanded,  in  a  voice  of  mingled  anger  and  supplication,  '*'  May  I  be  heard, 
Baron  de  Boteler?" 

**  Be  brief,  Sir  Blacksmith,"  replied  the  Baron,  surprised  at  the  abrupt 
question,  "  be  brief  with  whatever  you  have  to  say." 

'^  I  was  going  to  say,  my  lord,  that  poor  Stephen  here  has  called  nobody 
to  speak  to  his  good  character,  but  maybe  it  is  nH  wanting,  for  evenrnian 
here,  except  one,  would  go  a  hundred  miles  to  say  a  good  word  for  him*' 
But,  my  lord,  I  was  thinking  how  much  money  that  house  of  Holgravc^s 
cost  in  building  —  Let  me  see  —  about  twenty  florences,  and  then  at  a  shil- 
ling a  head  from  all  of  us  here,"  looking  round  upon  the  yeomen,  "  woold  just 
build  it  up  again  —  I  for  one  would  not  care  about  doing  the  smith's  woik 
at  half  price,  and  there 's  Denby  the  mason,  and  Cosgrave  the  carpenter, 
say  they  would  do  their  work  at  the  same  rate — By  St.  Nicholas !  (unne 
his  favourite  oath)  twelve  florences  would  be  more  than  enough  —Well 
then,  my  lord^  the  business  might  be  settled,"  —  and -he  paused,  as  if  de- 
bating whether  he  should  ^o  farther.  , 

"  And  what  then,  impudent  knave,"  asked  the  baron,  —  "  what  is  the 
drift  of  this  long-winded  discourse  ?" 

"  Why  then,  my  lord,"  replied  Turner,  "this  matter  settled,  I  and  these 

vassals  of  yours  here,  would  ask  you  to  give  this  foolish  man  free  wanen 

again.     We  (mind  your  \oTdaVi\^^  ?>Qw\^ \i^V  fei  his  good  bearing  from   j 

this  day  forth,  and  — "  ^        .  ^s 

The  baron  reflecting  l\iaLt\us  ^^ascvW^  >wo\i\^\jft  \^«m'5.\iwMKati.^'««v^^ 
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mised  by  thus  countenancing^  the  smith's  rough  eloquence,  commanded  him 
in  a  harsh  tone  to  be  silent,  although  it  was  evident,  from  his  altered  looks, 
that  his  heart  had  felt  the  rude  appeal.  He  beckoned  Calverlcy  to  approach, 
uid  thej  remained  for  some  moments  in  earnest  discourse. 

*'  r^ eighbours,"  said  Turner  in  a  whisper,  *^  my  lord  is  soUened.  I^et 
m  cry  out  for  pardon.'*  And  the  hint  was  not  long  lost  upon  the  people ; 
in  an  instant  a  deafening  cry  of  "  Pardon,  pardon  for  Stephen  Holgrave !" 
reaounded  through  the  hall.  The  unexpected  supplication  startled  the  as- 
tonished De  Boteler,  and  a  loud  threat  marked  his  displeasure  at  the  inter- 
ruption.   Silence  was  again  shouted  by  the  hall  keepers. 

"Prisoner,"  resumed  De  Boteler,  assuming  a  tone  of  severity,  '''you  are 
fiir^ven  ;  but  upon  this  condition,  that  you  renounce  your  freedom,  and 
become  my  bondman." 

"  Become  a  bondman !"  cried  the  smith,  disappointed  and  mortified  at  the 
alternative :  ''  Stephen,  I  would  sooner  die." 

''Silence,  knave !"  said  the  baron ;  " let  the  man  answer  for  himselC" 

"It  was  on  this  spot  too,"  persisted  the  smith,  "where,  but  two  years 
•go,  he  did  homage  for  the  land  you  gave  him :  and  by  St.  Nicholas,  baron, 
boastitd  and  proud  was  he  of  the  gift ;  and  if  you  had  heard  him  as  I  did,  that 
same  day,  praying  for  blessings  upon  you,  you  could  not  now  rive  his  bold 
heart  so  cruelly  for  all  the  cottages  in  Endand." 

Pale  as  death,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  Holgrave,  in  the  mean  time,  stood 
.tiembling  at  the  bar.  His  resolution  to  brave  the  worst,  had,  with  a  heart- 
wnngms  struggle,  yielded  to  the  yearnings  of  the  father  and  the  love  of  the 
hnsbanf  The  bondmen  pressed  forward,  and  marked  the  change ;  but  that 
0cnitinizing  gaze  which  he  would  so  recently  have  repelled  with  a  haughty 
nbake,  was  now  unheeded,  and  his  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the  ground  to 
EToid  contact  with  that  degraded  class  with  whom  he  was  soon  to  be  link- 
ed in  brotherhood. 

Just  as  the  baron  was  about  to  put  the  dreaded  interrogatory,  to  the  sur- 
piise  of  all,  Father  John  entered  the  hall,  and  walked  with  a  firm  step 
towards  the  justice-seat  The  monk  had  not  visited  the  castle  since  his  ez- 
pidsion,  and  he  had  now  no  desire  to  stand  a^n  where  his  profession  as  a 
priest,  and  his  pride  as  a  man,  had  been  subjected  to  contumely;  but  the 
derire  of  aiding  Holgrave  in  his  defence  had  overcome  his  resolution. 

"Wliat  dost  thou  here,  monk?"  asked  De  Boteler,  sternly,  "after  my 
ciders  that  you  should  never  more  enter  this  halL" 

"  Baron  dfe  Boteler,  I  have  not  wilhngly  obtruded  myself.  The  duty  of 
afibrding  counsel  to  this  unfortunate  man  impelled  me  to  enter  thus  once 
•gain.  Stephen  Holgrave  must  choose  the  bondage,  because  he  would  live 
for  his  wife  and  his  yet  unborn  child  ;  but,  ere  he  resigns  his  freedom,  he 
would  stipulate  for  his  ofispring  being  exempt  from  the  bond  of  slavery." 

He  ceased,  and  fixed  his  eyes  anxiously  on  De  Boteler,  who  seemed  col- 
laoting  a  storm  of  anger  to  overwhelm  the  unwelcome  suitor. 

"  Audacious  monk  !"  said  he  at  length, "  this  is  thy  own  counsel  —  away, 
quit  the  hall,  or  —  " 

"Hold,  Lord  de  Boteler,"  interrupted  Father  John, calmly ;  "the threat 
need  not  pass  thy  lips :  I  go ;  but  before  I  depart  I  shall  say,  in  spite  of 
mortal  tongue  or  mortal  hand,  that  honour  ana  true  knighthood  no  longer 
pmide  in  uiis  hall,  where  four  generations  upheld  them  unsallied." 

"Strike  down  the  knave !"  cried  De  Boteler,  rising  fiercely  from  his  seat 
ItDfive  him  forth  like  a  do^,"  continued  he,  as  thejnonk,  without  quicken- 
ing his  pace,  walked  proudly  away ;  but  no  hand  responded  to  the  baron's 
■Mmdate.  A  cry  arose  of  "  Touch  not  the  Lord's  anointed,"  and  the  monk 
was  permitted  to  depart  as  he  came,  unharmed. 

*'Now,  aimh/'  said  the  baron,  whose  anger  waa  axoxisedL  \o^^  \a.^%^ 
piicb;  *'mjr  the  word —ia  it  death  or  bondage  1^' 
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Holgrave  trembled ;  he  cast  a  longing  ea^er  glance  towards  the  door. 
Margaret  was  in  the  pains  of  labour,  brought  on  by  the  shock  she  received 
on  bis  arrest ;  and  this  it  was  that  caused  him  to  hesitate.  His  face  bright- 
ened  as  he  beheld  the  animated  ruddy  face  of  a  serving  boy,  who  breath- 
lessly approached.  He  bent  forward  his  head  to  catpb  the  whispered  intel- 
ligence that  told  him  he  was  a  father,  and  then,  with  a  joy  which  he  atmrt 
not  to  conceal,  announced  his  selection  in  a  single  word  —  **  bondage  !** 
,     "  Then  the  child  is  born  ?"  asked  De  Boteler. 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  he  is  free !'' 

Calverley's  countenance  displayed  the  mortification  with  which  he  receifed 
the  intelligence,  but  he  presentedf  the  gospels  to  Holgrave  in  silence. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  flush  of  pleasure  wbidii  wanned  the  heart  of 
the  yeoman,  his  resolution  appeared  again  to  forsake  him —  heendearoared 
to  speak,  but  in  vain  —  he  appeared  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  variety  of  ooo- 
tending  emotions ;  but  the  stem  voice  of  De  Boteler  aroused  hrro,  and  in  t 
choked  voice,  he  pronounced  after  Calverley  the  fealty  of  a  bondman,  boU> 
ing  his  right  hand  over  the  book :  — 

**  Hear  you,  my  Lord  de  Boteler,  that  I,  Stephen  Holgrave,  fioin  tfaii 
day  forth,  unto  you  shall  be  true  and  faithful,  and  shall  owe  you  fealty  iac 
the  land  which  I  may  hold  of  you  in  villeinage,  and  shall  be  justified  by  joi 
both  in  body  and  goods,  so " 

A  loud  blast  of  a  horn,  accompanied  with  the  voices  of  men  and  the  tnmp 
of  horses,  interrupted  the  ceremony ;  and  De  Boteler,  recollecting  tfait  ha 
cousin  Ralph  de  Beaumont,  with  other  guests,  were  expected,  turned  to 
Calverley  and  ordered  him  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to  the  halL 

"  Stephen  Holgrave,  my  lord,  has  not  yet  finished  his  fealty.'* 

**  What !  do  you  dream  of  such  things  when  my  noble  cousm  and  guests 
are  waiting  for  our  courtesy  ?    Away !  I  shall  attend  to  the  matter  myself." 

Calverley  reluctantly  departed  on  his  mission,  cursing  the  interruptioa 
-  that  prevented  his  enioying  the  degradation  of  his  rival,  and  the  baron  now 
inquired  whether  Holgrave  had  confessed  himself  his  villein. 

One  of  the  retainers,  who  stood  by,  boldly  answered,  **  He  has,  my  loid; 
Master  Calverley  gave  him  the  words ;"  and  the  baron  perceiving  Qol- 
^ve's  hand  still  resting  on  the  book,  took  it  for  granted ;  and  then  oidet- 
mg  the  yeoman  to  be  set  at  liberty,  arose  and  advanced  to  meet  bis 
guests. 

Holgrave,  to<K  retired ;  and  though  secretly  rejoicing  that,  legally  spesk- 

,  ing,  he  was  as  free  as  when  he  entered  the  court,  he  yet  felt  oitterly  that 

in  the  eye  of  the  baron  and  the  barony,  he  was  as  much  a  villein  as  if  he 

bad  pronounced  every  letter,  and  sealed  the  declaration  with  the  customtiy 

oath. 

He  returned  homo  gloomy  and  discontented ;  and,  as  he  stood  by  the 
bed  of  the  pallid  Margaret,  and  inquired  of  her  health,  there  was  nothing 
of  the  tender  solicitude  with  which  he  used  to  address  her,  in  his  manner  cr 
in  his  voice. 

^  Thank  God !"  said  Margaret  faintly,  as  she  took  his  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  her  lips;  *'  thank  God,  t^at  you  have  returned  to  me  without  hurt  or 
harm." 

^    "  Without  hurt  or  harm !"  repeated  Hol^ve :  "  she  would  not  have 
said  so  —  oh !  no,  no,  9he  would  not  have  rejoiced  to  see  me  return  thus ; 
—  but  your  soul  is  not  like  hers  —  if  life  is  spared,  it  matters  little  toyoo 
that  the  spirit  be  crushed  and  broken  :  but  Margaret,  do  not  weep,**  he 
said,  bendmg  down  to  kiss  the  pale  cheek,  over  which  the  tears  his  baish  '  ■< 
language  had  called  forth   were  streaming  fast.    '*  Do  not  weep,  I  cannot 
bear  your  anguiali  now:  1  did ivol mQtv.n  to  s^eok  unkindly  —  I  love  the  .j 
f'e/itieness  of  your  spml — \o\x  axe  dewetXo  tK^>c^Ras^,\^axwfcVtk«^^  even  I 
Uie  freedom  that  was  oCVu^w  ^nc^  Vom^^Ca»xi^«i\s«»&QA^«%iw  \ 
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**  Will  yon  not  look  at  the  little  babe  ?"  said  Margaret,  anxious  to  turn 
tiie  current  of  her  husband's  thoughts. 

"  Another  time,  Margaret  —  not  now ;  but  —  the  child  was  bom  before 
itB  father  declared,  himseir  a  wretch  !  and  I  will  look  upon  it  —  poor  little 
creature !"  he  continued,  gazing  at  the  babe  as  Margaret  raised  it  up,  *'  what 
«  strange  colour  it  has !" 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "and  it  is  so  cold !  they  think  it  will  not  live!*' 

"  So  much  the  better." 

'*  Oh !  do  n't  say  so,  Stephen,"  replied  Margaret,  pressing  the  infant  to 
lior  bosom ;  *'  I  have  prayed  it  might  live,  and  I  suppose  it  was  only  the 
lna;ht  that  makes  it  so  cold  and  discoloured." 

"Maybe  so,"  answered  Holgrave  j  **  but  if  your  prayers  be  not  heard, 
JUid  the  child  dies '* 

It  seemed  scarcely  a  human  voice  Which  had  uttered  the  last  words,  so 
4eep  and  hoarse  was  the  sound,  and  there  seemed  more  of  threat,  in  the 
■adden  pause,  than  if  he  had  thundered  out  the  wildest  words.  Margaret 
j^a^e  an  involuntary  shudder ;  and  Holgrave,  who  was  not  so  wrapped  up 
in  his  own  feelings,  as  to  be  wholly  regardless  of  those  of  his  wife,  moved 
away  from  the  bed,  and  sat  apart^  brooding  over  the  dark  thoughts  that 
iillc^  his  breast 

On  the  second  day  after  Holgrave  had  become  a  bondman,  he  was  sum- 
moned by  an  order  from  Calverley  to  ^o  to  labour  for  his  lord.  His  heart 
swelled  as  he  sullenly  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  Margaret  trembled  as  sho 
Mw  him  depart.  She  looked  anxiously  for  the  close  of  the  day ;  and, 
when  she  saw  her  husband  enter  with  some  vegetables  and  grain  that  had 
been  apportioned  to  him  for  his  day*s  toil,  her  heart  was  glad.  It  was  true 
that  the  gloom  on  his  brow  seemed  increased,  and  that  he  threw  down  his 
load,  and  sat  for  several  minutes  without  speaking, — but  she  cared  not 
for  his  silence,  as  she  saw  him  return  in  safety. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  his  task,  and  pursued  his  labour  with  sullen  in- 
dustry, but  no  approaches  to  familiarity  would  he  permit  in  the  compan- 
ions of  his  toils.  He  still  regarded  himself  as  a  free  roan ;  he  knew  not 
how  distant  the  day  of  his  release  might  be  ;  but  he  resolved,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity ever  did  occur,  that  he  should  not  let  it  pass. 

He  disdained  the  villeins,  and  he  felt  that  the  free  men  would  disdain 
liim.  He  would  not  associate  with  those  now,  whom,  in  his  day  of  pros- 
perity, he  had  sought  to  befriend,  and  whose  degraded  state  he  had  wished 
to  ameliorate  ;  nor  would  he  associate  with  those  who  had  so  lately  been 
luB  compeers,  lest  they  should  seek  to  befriond  him  or  ameliorate  his  lot. 

One  evenino-,  about  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  his  infant,  fatigued  in 
body,  and  troubled  in  spirit  (for  Calverley  had  that  day  exercised  to  the  full 
the  commanding  power  with  which  he  was  invested),  he  entered  the  cot- 
*  ti!!*e,  and  found  Margaret  weeping  over  the  little  babe. 

■J*  Oh,  Stephen,"  she  said,  "  how  I  wished  you  would  return  —  for  our 
child  is  dying!" 

"Great  God  !"  cried  Holgrave,  rushing  forward  to  look  at  the  infant, — 
the  feelings  of  the  father  overcoming  every  selfish  consideration. 

"  Oh,  see !"  said  Margaret,  her  voice  almost  choked  with  her  sobs. 
"See  how  pale  he  looks!  Look  at  his  white  lips!  His  breathing  be- 
comes faint !     Oh,  my  child,  my  child  !" 

Margaret  ceased  to  speak,  and  her  tears  dropped  fast  on  the  little  inno- 
cent she  was  so  anxiously  watching  ;  presently  it  gave  a  faint  sigh,  and 
die  mother's  agonizing  shriek  told  her  husband  that  the  breath  was  its 
last.  Holgrave  had  beheld  in  silence  the  death-pang  of  his  child  ;  aud 
now,  when  the  cry  of  the  mother  announced  tV\at  \lY\ad  ce^s^^  Vo  \ic,\vsi 
tamed  from  the  bed  and  rushed  to  the  door  withoul  uUenng^^k.  viox^. 
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"  Oh,  Stephen^do  not  leave  me !"  exclaimed  Margaret  ''Oh  1  formercT^ 
Bake,  leave  me  not  alone  with  my  dead  child  !'* 

But  Stephen  heard  her  not ;  —  indeed,  he  was  a  few  paces  from  the  door 
ere  she  had  finished  the  exclamation. 

All  without  the  cottage,  as  well  as  within,  was  darkness  and  gkM& 
Perhaps,  if  the  beauty  of  moonliorht  had  met  his  view,  he  might  have  toned 
sickening  away  to  the  sadness  of  his  own  abode ;  but  as  it  was^  the  dretii- 
netfs  of  the  scene  accorded  with  the  feelings  which  seemed  burstiiig  liis 
heart,  and  be  rushed  on  in  the  darkness,  heedless  of  the  path  he  took.   As 
if  led  by  some  instinct,  he  found  himself  upon  the  black  ruins  of  tai  once 
happy  home.    No  hand  had  touched  the  scattered,  half-consumed  matentk* 
which  had  composed  the  dwelling ;  the  black  but  substantial  beams  itifl 
lay  as  they  had  fallen.    Perhaps  his  was  the  first  foot  that  pressed  the  spot 
since  the  night  it  blazed  forth,  a  brilliant  beacon,  to  warn  the  base-heuted 
what  an  injured  man  might  dare.    The  fire  had  scathed  tlie  tree  thit  hid 
sheltered  the  cottage,  but  the  seat  he  had  raised  beneath  it  yet  remained 
entire.    He  sat  down  on  the  bench,  and  raised  his  ejres  to  the  heavRis; 
the  wind  came  in  sudden  gusts,  drifting  the  thick  clouds  across  the  iky; 
for  a  moment  a  solitary  star  would  beam  in  the  dark  concave,  and  thes 
another  cloud  would  pass  on,  and  the  twinkling  radiance  would  be  kit 
He  gazed  a  few  minutes  on  the  clouded  sky,  and  thought  on  all  he  hadstf- 
fered  and  all  he  had  lost :  his  last  fond  hope  was  now  snatched  away;  ind 
he  cursed  Dc  Boteler,  as  at  once  the  de^aderof  the  father  and  destroyer  of 
the  child.    But  a  strange  feeling  arose  m  his  mind  as  a  long  hollow-floand- 
ing  gust  swept  past  him ;  it  came  from  the  ruin  beside  him  —  from  the  spot 
he  had  made  desolate ;  and,  as  he  looked  wistfully  round,  he  felt  a  soddoi 
throbbing  of  his  heart,  and  a  quickened  respiration.    In  a  few  minutes  his 
indefinite  terror  became  sufficiently  powerful  to  neutralize   every  other 
sensation.    He  arose  —  he  could  not  remain  another  instant;    be  coold 
scarcely  have  passed  the  night  there  under  the  influence  of  his  present  feel- 
ings, had  it  even  been  the  price  of  his  freedom.     He  hurried  down  the  path 
that  led  from  the  place  where  he  had  stood,  and  at  every  step  his  heart  fek 
relieved ;  and,  as  the  distance  increased,  his  superstitious  fears  died  awaj, 
and  gradually  gloom  and  sorrow  possessed  him  as  before. 

And  as  he  walked  on,  choosing  the  most  unfrequented  paths,  a  radden  I 
gleam  of  light  startled  him,  till  he  recollected  that  Sudley  Castle  stood  be- 
fore  him;  and,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  unusual  nnmberof 
tapers  that  were  seen  burning  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  he  porraed 
his  way.  But  the  sound  of  steps  approached,  and  he^stoopra  to  conctal 
himself  in  the  shade  of  a  thicket,  for  he  was  not  in  a  mood  to  talk,  and,  be* 
sides,  he  might  now  be  subject  to  interrogatories  as  to  his  wandering  about 
in  the  dark :  he  had  before  been  accused  as  a  deer-stealer,  and  why  should 
he  not  be  suspected  now  ?  The  steps  came  from  opposite  directions ;  tfaaf 
met  just  before  the  bush  where  Holgravc  had  crouched  ;  and  a  voioC|  Ifait 
he  recognised  as  a  neighbour's,  said, 

"  Holla  !  who  is  that  ?  man  or  maid  ?  —  for,  by  the  samts,  there  b  no 
telling  by  this  lisht." 

"  It  is  I,  Phil  Winnfield,"  replied  one  of  the  castle  servitors :  "  my  lady 
was  took  suddenly  ill,  and  is  delivered  ;  and  I  am  going  to  Winchcombe 
for  a  priest  to  baptize  the  child."  ^  j 

"  My  lady  was  in  the  right  not  to  make  much  stir  about  it :  I  suppoie 
there 's  not  one  in  the  parish  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter.  But  what  is 
it,  Phil  ?" 

"  A  bouncing  boy,  the  wenches  say.  But  I  wish,  Dick,  you  would  come 
with  me  —  T  do  n't  mucVv  \\\ic  lo  be  Uviid?;vTv«  this  dark  road  by  mTseiC* 

The  man  he  addrcsBcd  couaenXedL,  wv^  xJcvca  ^\«^"?^H««i^^wsa.V*ft.vDLthe 

distance. 
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Holgnye  raised  himself  erect  as  the  men  departed.  Wild  thoughts, 
such  as  he  had  never  known  before,  rushed  through  his  heart  It  is  danger- 
'  ous  to  snatch  from  any  man,  even  the  lowest  of  the  species,  that  which  he 
values  above  every  other  thing.  Be  the  thing  what  it  may —  be  it  grand  or 
mean,  base  or  beautiful,  still  the  soul  has  clung  to  it,  has  treasured  it  up, 
bus  worshipped  before  it ;  and  none  but  the  bereaved  can  comprehend  the 
desolation  which  the  bereavement  causes.  Hol^rave's  idol  was  his  free- 
dom ;  it  was  the  thing  he  had  prized  above  all  things  else ;  it  was  the  thing 
he  had  been  taught  to  revere,  even  as  the  religion  he  professed.  It  must, 
therefore,  have  had  a  strong  hold  upon  his  feelings ;  it  must  have  grown 
with  his  growth,  and  strengthened  with  his  strength :  and  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  before  a  perfect  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  hatred  which 
he  now  felt  towards  the  man  who  had  wrested  from  him  his  treasure.  It 
is  true  he  might  have  rejected  his  terms,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  tiling  of  less 
value —  his  life ;  but  there  was  then  love  and  hope  to  contend  agamst  him 

—  the  hope  of  a  man  and  a  father.  But  he  had  now  no  longer  hope ;  it 
had  fled  with  the  spirit  of  kis  little  babe  ;  its  last  faint  breath  had  dissi- 
pated all  the  illusions  of  far-ofThappiness ;  and  he  now  looked  forward  to  a 
life  of  degradation,  and  a  death  of  dishonour. 

**Can  it  be?"  said  Holgrave,  as  he  looked  before  him  at  the  castle,  which 
the  tapers  revealed  —  "  can  it  be,  that  the  lord  of  this  castle  and  I  are  the 
sons  of  the  same  heavenly  Father  ?    Can  the  same  God  have  created  us  ? 

—  and  is  his  child  to  live  and  grow  to  manhood,  that  he  may  trample  on 
his  fellow-men,  as  his  father  has  trampled  on  me  ?     Is  this  to  go  on  from 

Sneration  to  generation,  and  the  sons  to  become  even  worse  than  the 
Lhers?  —  No!"  said  he,  pausing;  "I  have  no  child — Margaret  must 
forgive  me  — I  have  only  a  wortnless  life  to  forfeit.*'  He  paused  again. 
** I  will  attempt  it!"  he  said,  vehemently  —  " he  can  but  hang  me ;  and  if 
I  succeed,  the  noble  blood  they  think  so  much  of  may  yet "  Hol- 
grave suffered  the  sentence  to  remain  unfinished,  and  he  rushed  towards 
3ie  castle. 

There  was  a  wicket  in  the  northern  ^ate,  the  common  outlet  for  the  do- 
mestics, which,  as  Holgrave  had  anticipated,  the  servitor  had  not  closed 
after  him.  He  entered,  and  stood  witnin  the  court-yard ;  he  heard  the 
sound  of  voices,  and  the  tread  of  feet,  but  no  human  being  was  near :  he 
paused  an  instant  to  consider,  and  then,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  deer,  he 
sprung  towards  the  stables,  and  entered  the  one  appropriated  to  the  select 
stud  of  the  baron.  A  lamp  was  burning,  but  the  men  who  attended  on  the 
horses  were  now  away,  quaffing  ale  to  the  long  life  of  the  heir.  The 
baroness's  favourite  palfrey  was  lying  in  a  stall ;  he  stepped  across  the  ani- 
mal, and,  after  pressing  his  hands  on  various  parts  of  the  wall,  a  concealed 
door  flew  open,  and  a  dark  aperture  was  before  him.  He  stooped  and 
jSassed  through,  and  ascended  a  long  winding  flight  of  steps,  till  a  door 
^  mipeded  his  progress ;  he  opened  it,  and  stood  in  a  closet  buns  round  with 
^  idresses  and  mantles,  and  displaying  all  the  graceful  trifles  of  a  lady's  ward- 
robe. There  was  a  door  opposite  the  one  at  which  he  had  entered,  which 
led  into  the  baroness's  chamber,  where  there  were  lighted  candles,  and  a 
blazing  fire  on  the  hearth.  The  floor  was  thickly  strewn  with  rushes,  and 
he  could  just  perceive  the  high  back  of  a  chair,  with  the  arms  of  the  family 
wrought  in  the  centre ;  he  paused  and  listened  ;  he  heard  the  faint  cry  of  a 
babe,  and  discovered,  by  the  language  of  the  nurse,  that  she  was  feeding 
it;  then  there  was  the  hush-a-by,  and  the  rocking  motion  of  the  attendant. 
In  a  few  minutes,  the  sound  of  a  foot  on  the  rushes,  and  *'  the  lovely  babe 
would  sleep,"  now  announced  to  Holgrave  that  the  child  was  deposited 
Irith  its  mother :  then  he  heard  the  curtains  of  the  bed  drOkWiv^^Tv^^^^  tvvna.^ 
whisper  some  one  to  retire,  as  her  ladyship  was  moWtied  \o  ^^^^%  ^^xc^ 
WMg  another  step  across  the  rushes,  and  a  aooT  was  soWn  <i\o%«A,  ^xA^^^ 
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for  a  few  minutes  an  unbroken  silence,  which  the  nurse  at  lenstfa  inter* 
rapted  by  muttering  something  about  '*  whether  the  good  father  had  come 
yet"  Again  there  was  a  tread  across  the  rushes,  ana  the  door  again  wis 
gently  closed  ;  and  Holgrave,  after  a  moment  of  intense  listening,  stepped 
from  the  closet,  and  entered  the  chamber.  In  an  elevated  alcove  stood  the 
bed  of  the  baroness ;  the  rich  crimson  hangings  festooned  with  gold  cord, 
the  drapery  tastefully  fringed  with  gold,  even  to  the  summit,  whidi  was 
surmounted  by  a  splendid  coronet.  Holgrave,  unaccustomed  to  magnifi- 
cence,  was  for  a  moment  awed  by  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  apartaKDt 
—  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment  —  and  then  the  native  strength  of  his  soal 
spumed  the  gaudy  trappings ;  he  stepped  lightly  across  the  spacious  cham- 
ber ;  he  unloosed  the  rich  curtains  —  the  heir  of  De  Boteler  was  reposin<; 
in  a  deep  slumber  on  a  downy  pillow ;  beyond  him  lay  the  exhausted 
mother,  her  eyes  closed,  and  the  noble  contour  of  her  face  presenting  the 
repose  of  death.  For  an  instant,  Holgrave  paused :  remorse  for  the  deed 
that  he  was  about  to  do  sent  a  sudden  glow  across  his  care-worn  face— 
but  had  not  the  baron  destroyed  his  oflfsprin^  ?  whispered  the  tempting 
spirit.  He  raised  the  babe  from  the  pillow  without  disturbing  its  slomber 
— he  drew  the  curtains,  and  —  he  reached  the  stable  in  safety,  closed  ^ 
secret  door,  and  arrived  at  the  postern,  which  was  still  unfastened,  passed 
through,  and  gained  his  own  door  without  impediment 

"  Margaret,"  said  Holgrave,  as  he  entered,  put  away  that  babe,  whom 
your  tears  cannot  restore  to  life.  Here  is  one  that  will  be  wept  for  as  mndi 
as  yours.  — Do  you  hear  me,  Margaret  ?  lay  your  babe  under  the  coverlid, 
and  take  this  one  and  strip  it  quickly,  and  clothe  it  in  the  dress  of  your  own 
infant." 

"  Stephen,  what  child  is  this  ?"  her  astonishment  for  a  moment  ove^ 
coming  her  grief.  "  The  saints  preserve  us!  look  at  its  dress  —  that 
mantle  is  as  rich  as  the  high  priest's  vestment  on  a  festival.  Oh !  Ste- 
phen." 

**  Silence!-' interrupted  Holgrave,  sternly ;  "take  the  babe  and  strip  it, 
and  attend  to  it  as  a  mother  should  attena  to  her  own  infant ;  and,  mark 
me,  it  is  your  own !  your  child  did  not  die  1  As  you  value  my  life,  remember 
this." 

There  was  a  sternness  in  his  tone  that  entirely  awed  Margaret  She 
continued  to  weep,  but  she  took  the  strange  infant  and  did  as  her  husband 
desired  her.  The  changing  of  its  apparel  made  the  little  infant  cry,  but 
the  change  was  soon  effected,  and  then  Margaret  put  it  to  her  breast  and 
hushed  its  cries.  While  this  was  doing,  Holgrave  had  taken  a  spade  and 
commenced  digging  up  the  earthen  floor.  The  sight  agonized  the  wretched 
Margaret,  and  when  the  task  was  finished  and  he  approached  the  bed  to 
consign  the  little  corpse  to  its  kindred  earth,  it  was  long  ere  even  his  stem 
remonstrance  could  prevail  on  the  mother  to  relinquish  her  child.  Sbo 
kissed  its  white  cheek  and  strained  it  to  her  convulsed  bosom,  and  Hol- 

frave  had  to  struggle  violently  with  his  own  feelings,  that  he  too  might  not 
etray  a  similar  emotion.  But  fortitude  overcame  the  yearnings  of  a 
father ;  he  forcibly  took  the  babe  from  its  mother's  arms,  and  laid  it  in  the 
cavity  he  had  prepared  ;  and  then,  as  the  glittering  mantle  of  the  stolen 
child  caught  his  eyes,  he  took  a  small  iron  box,  in  which  Margaret  kept  the 
silks  and  the  needles  she  had  formerly  used  in  her  embroidery,  and  scatter- 
ing the  contents  upon  the  ground,  he  forced  in,  in  their  stead,  the  different 
articles  the  little  stranger  had  worn,  and  fastening  down  the  lid,  laid  it  be- 
side his  child  ;  and  then,  as  swiftly  as  apprehension  could  urge,  filled  up  the 
grave,  and  trod  down  the  earth,  to  give  it  the  appearance  it  had  worn  prt* 
vious  to  the  interment.  A.  cVieal  was  tVieti  placed  over  it,  and  it  se^nco  to 
defy  the  scrutiny  of  man  to  delecX  \5nB  d^eA. 
Hoi ffrave'B  heart  might  \i«ve\>eetiN»mTi^^\.  \yra&\xv\«ccvT^\fi&««tw^^> 
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bat  his  fiu;e  betrayed  no  such  feeling ;  it  wore  only  the  same  stem  expres- 
sion  it  had  worn  since  the  day  of  his  bondage,  and  it  was  only  in  Marga- 
let's  8W<^en  eyes  and  heaving  breast  that  a  stranger  could  have  surmised  that 
aught  of  such  agonizing  interest  had  occurred.  The  bondman  then  threw 
another  fa^ot  upon  the  hearth,  and,  in  the  same  stern  voice  of  a  master,  bid- 
dinf  his  wife  tend  upon  the  babe  as  if  it  were  her  own,  without  a  kind  look  or 
woid,  he  ascended  the  ladder,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  few  dried  rushes  in 
the  loft  above ;  where  be  lay  brooding  in  sullen  wretchedness  over  the  wild 
and  daring  deed  he  had  committed. 

His  meditations  were  soon  disturbed  by  a  confused  distant  noise — then 
men's  voices  and  the  tread  of  feet,  and  instantly  the  latch  of  the  door  was 
raised,  the  slight  fastening  gave  way,  and  the  intruders  rushed  into  the 
loom  beneath. 

''  Are  you  drawlatches  or  murderers  ?*'  asked  Holgrave  in  a  fierce  voice, 
as  he  started  up  and  sprung  to  the  ladder,  "  that  you  break  open  a  man's 
bouse  at  this  hour  ?" 

"  If  you  attempt  to  come  down  that  ladder,  this  fellow's  slaive  will  an- 
swer you,"  said  Calverley,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  look  which  tne  torch-light 
revealed,  that  told  that  his  threat  had  meaning.  He  then  cast  a  hasty 
glance  around  the  apartment —  for  an  instant,  his  eyes  rested  on  the  bed 
where  lay  the  terror-stricken  Margaret,  who,  at  the  first  sound  of  his  voice 
had  concealed  her  face  in  the  pillow.  His  eyes  scarcely  rested  upon  the 
bed  ere  he  turned  quickly  to  the  men  who  attended  him,  and,  in  something 
of  a  hurried  voice,  desired  them  to  examine  the  chest.  What  dark  sus- 
picion crossed  his  mind  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  but  Holgrave  looked  with 
a  bitter  smile  upon  the  search  as  the  men  tore  open  the  chest  and  scattered 
the  contents  in  every  direction.  There  was  nothing  else  that  required  more 
liian  a  cursorv  glance  except  the  bedj  Calverley  did  not  look  again 
towards  it,  and  the  men  who  were  with  him  did  only  as  they  were  ordered. 
At  his  command  three  men  ascended  the  ladder,  but  ere  they  had  advanced 
midway,  Holgrave  had  grasped  the  end  that  rested  on  the  entrance,  and,  in 
a  voice  that  caused  tremor  in  the  craven  heart  of  the  steward,  threatened 
to  hurl  them  to  the  ground  if  they  advanced  another  step. 

"  Do  you  think,  meddling  steward,  that  I  have  been  m  the  chase  again  ? 
Do  you  expect  to  find  another  buck  V 

"  Proceed  —  heed  not  this  bondman's  raving !" 

Holgrave,  conceiving  that  farther  resistance  might  awaken  suspicion, 
kA^g  his  arms  across  his  breast,  suffered  the  men  to  ascend,  and  looked 
Ml  in  silence  while  they  carefully  examined  the  lof).  But  here,  after  a 
minute  search,  was  found  nothing  to  repav  their  trouble.  They  descended, 
and  Calverley  said,  *^  There  is  nothing  here  to  cor^irm  suspicion ;  but  the 
BOQ  of  Edith  Holgrave  is  likely  to  be  suspected  when  evil  is  done.  We 
depart,"  he  said  to  his  followers,  '*  but  there  shall  be  a  watch  kept  on  this 
fdlow." 

Holgrave  looked  contempt,  and  spoke  defiance ;  but  Calverley  retired 
without  seeming  to  heed  either  his  looks  or  his  words. 

In  the  morning  he  went  to  his  task  at  the  usual  hour,  not  however  with- 
•ttt  a^in  cautioning  Margaret  respecting  the  child.  Soon  after  his  depart- 
ure Lucy  Hartwell  entered,  to  talk  over  the  strange  news  she  had  just 
heard,  and  to  offer  her  services  to  Margaret. 

*•  How  are  you,  Margaret  ?    How  is  the  babe  ?" 

"  The  child  is  better,"  replied  Margaret,  "  but  I  am  very  ill." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  —  I  hardly  thought  that  the  child  would  live. 
Here,  Margaret,  take  a  little  of  this  broth,  it  will  do  you  ^ood. —  Oh,  there 
are  such  strange  doings  at  the  castle !    Yesterday  eyemti^,TK^  VaA^  ^-aa 
uaddenlf  put  to  bed  of  a,  boy^  and  the  child  baa  been  B\.o\e,xv  w«^n  ^xv^^-^ 
an  teU  bow.    RobertB,  one  of  the  castle  guaid  men,  Vo\d  xa^  \»3i5RKt  '^fM^ 
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now,  that  my  lady  had  accused  Sir  Robert  Beaumont,  my  lord's  fconrin,  of 
stealing  the  child,  and  that  Sir  Robert  is  making  ready  to  depart,  Towik^ 
never  to  enter  the  castle  again.  But  Martha,  my  lady's  maid,  said,  in  ha 
hearing,  that  nothing  but  an  evil  spirit  could  have  stolen  it  away.  She  d^ 
clared  that  she  saw  old  Sukey,  the  nurse,  put  the  chtld  safely  beside  1117 
lady,  and  then,  as  her  ladyship  seemed  inclined  to  sleep,  she  Weht  from 
the  bed-chamber  into  the  anti-room,  and  there  she  sat  till  the  priest,  tjriiD 
had  come  from  Winchcombe,  was  ready  for  the  baptism,  and  then  slie  en- 
tered the  chamber  to  tell  the  nurse ;  ana  when  old  Sukey  went  to  the  bed 
to  take  up  the  child,  behold  it  was  gone !  Whereupon  old  Snkey  gave 
such  a  dreadful  scream,  that  the  baroness  started  up,  and  discovering  the 
loss  of  the  child,  could  scarcely  be  kept  in  bed,  and  called  the  old  nurse  and 
every  one  who  approached  her  murderers ;  and  then  the  whole  castle  wis 
in  an  uproar,  ana  my  lady  presently  hearing  the  sound  of  Sir  Rcrfierfs 
voice  in  the  anti-room,  shrieked  that  it  was  he  who  had  stolen  her  child; 
and  then  she  fell  into  such  a  fit  of  crying,  that  her  heart  sickened,  and  riie 
swooned  away.  But  what  ails  you,  Margaret,  are  you  worse  ?"  Marwt- 
ret  answered,  faintly,  *'  that  she  wished  to  sleep ;"  and  Lucy's  humanity, 
overcoming  her  strong  desire  to  speak  of  the  strange  event  that  had  hap- 
pened, she  left  her,  after  doing  the  little  services  the  invalid  rcquiied,  to  her 
repose. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day.  Father  John  came  to  see  his  sister.  "You 
are  ill,  my  child,"  said  the  monk,  as  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  gazed  anxiously  at  her  pallid  cheek  and  swollen  eyes.  Margaret  tn- 
swered  incoherently. 

"  Your  child,"  continued  he,  "  is  it  —  is  it  still  alive  ?" 

"  My  child  is  well  now !"  said  Margaret,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

"  Well !  Margaret,  can  it  be  possible !  — Let  me  look  at  the  babe,  for  I 
fear  you  must  be  deceiving  yourself." 

"  It  is  sleeping,"  said  Alargaret;  but  the  next  moment  the  babe,  who  had 
slept  with  snort  intermission  during  the  day,  awoke,  and  no  soothing,  no 
attentions  of  its  nurse,  could  hush  its  cries.  Margaret  saw  that  the  eyes  of 
her  brother  were  riveted  on  the  child,  and  she  strove  anxiously  to  conceal 
its  face. 

"  It  is  strange  I"  said  the  monk ;  "  yesterday  the  low  moaning  somidit 
made,  seemed  to  threaten  immediate  dissolution ;  and  to-day  its  lustjf  cries 
seem  those  of  a  healthy  child — it  is  quiet  now — give  me  the  babe  m  mj 
arms,  and  let  me  look  at  it  ?" 

Margaret  did  not  immediately  accede  to  his  wish,  and  the  monk  Tooked  at 
her  with  a  strange  inquisitiveness  —  something  crossed  his  mind,  but  what 
could  he  suspect  ?  He  again  asked  Margaret,  but  she  still  hesitated.  He 
started  from  his  seat,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  floor.  He  then  stopped 
suddenly  before  the  bed.  Margaret  had  laid  down  the  infant,  and  nad 
covered  it  with  the  bed-clothes. 

**  Margaret,"  said  the  monk,  fixing  his  eagle  glance  upon  his  sister,  "that 
is  not  your  child !" 

*^Hush!  hush!  Qh!  for  the  life  of  my  husband,  say  not  so!"  The 
sternness  of  the  monk's  countenance  gradually  softened  as  he  gazed  upon 
his  agonized  sister,  and  afler  the  space  of  a  minute  he  said,  in  a  caho 
voice : — 

"  Fear  not  me,  Margaret  —  fear  not  that  I  would  add  to  the  grief  which 
has  weighed  on  your  heart,  and  paled  your  cheek,  and  dimmed  your  eye. 
Fear  not  that  I  would  add  one  sorrow  to  the  only  being  who  attaches  me  to 
my  kind,  and  who  tells  me  I  am  not  entirely  alone !  But,  I  ask  you,  Ma^ 
g'aret,  not  as  a  servant  of  the  H\oK  God,  but  as  an  only  brother — as  one 
who  has  loved  you  as  afalVieT,MS\v%»N«^xOcvt^w«t^wv^tstsi\sv^3tt«!^«« 
until  now :  I  ask  you  to  IfeW  me  Y?YiaX  ^o\x>miwi  fil^iJoaxed^^V* 
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raret  bent  her  head  forward  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
ie  no  reply.  In  vain  the  monk  reiterated  his  requests.  In  vain  he 
d  her  —  in  vain  he  assured  her  that  no  evil  should  befall  her  husband 
latever  disclosure  she  mi^ht  make.  Margaret  still  hid  her  face  and 
^  silent  Her  silence  discomposed  the  monk.  He  continued  to 
ton  her  with  a  troubled  countenance.  An^er  for  the  cruelty  that 
remeditatedly  deprive  a  mother  of  her  offspnng,  and  alarm  for  the 
lences  that  might  result  to  Holgrave,  could  have  been  read  in  his 
ted  brow  and  anxious  glance.  His  sister's  unwillingness  to  speak 
ed  his  suspicions,  and  he  felt  as  fully  convinced  that  the  child  that 
>re  him  was  the  baron's  son  as  if  he  himself  had  witnessed  the  thefl. 
irgaret,"  said  John,  "  your  silence  does  but  confirm  my  suspicions, 
ruel  revenge — but  it  is  done —  and  Stephen's  life  shall  never  be  put 
irdy  by  a  breath  of  mine.  He  has  suffered,  but  till  now  he  had  not 
But  his  sin  be  between  his  conscience  and  his  God :  he  paused 
inute,  and  then  looking  tenderly  upon  his  sister,  he  said  as  gently  as 
d,  "  Farewell !"  and  l^ing  anxious  to  avoid  an  interview  with  Hol- 
ibruptly  departed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

7T  a  fortnight  after  the  birth  of  the  baron's  son  was  the  feast  of  Ail- 
(,  and  from  All-hallows  eve  to  the  Purification  of  the  Yiigin,  was 
!8s  than  a  continued  festival.  Mummers  and  maskers,  attbed  in 
Lc  habits,  wearing  garlands  of  holly  and  ivy  on  their  heads,  and  bear- 
nches  of  the  same  ih  their  hands,  were  to  be  met,  dancing  and  sing- 
ig  the  roads  that  led  to  the  castles,  of  the  barons,  or  to  the  broad  beet- 
uses  of  those  of  a  lesser  degree.  The  castles  the  manor-houses,  and 
e  dwellings  of  those  whom,  one  would  think,  could  have  no  earthly 
in  view  in  their  building  but  convenience,  accorded  Uttle  with,  or 
^as  in  direct  opposition  to,  our  present  ideas  of  domestic  comfort 
aciousness  of  the  apartments,  lighted,  perhaps,  by  a  solitary  window, 
small  chequered  panes,  encased  in  a  heavy  frame,  and  divided  into 
)mpartments  by  two  solid  beams,  curved,  and  meeting  at  the  top  in 
,  were  rendered  still  more  gloomy  by  the  projecting  buttresses  ot  the 
ITS  above ;  but  still  the  very  construction  of  the  buildings  was  favour- 
hospitality.  A  dozen,  or  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  fifty  persons,  ac- 
;  to  the  rank  of  the  host,  might  be  accommodated,  and  not  the 
it  inconvenience  felt  The  more  the  merrier,  was  undoubtedly  the 
hen :  guests  were  greeted,  especially  on  winter  nights,  with  a  gen- 
ispitab^  welcome,  because,  although  the  capacious  hearth  looked 
na  cheerful,  there  was  a  dreariness  in  the  void  beyond — in  the  un- 
and  distant  shadows  of  the  apartment — that  could  alone  be  dis- 
t>y  additional  lights  and  smiling  faces.  It  will  consequently  be  a 
conclusion,  that  in  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  axkd  \ii  \tk&  Wc^b^^  ^ 
omediateljr  or  progressively  beneath  them,  tivB  vrnN^  oS.  >iaft  \sv«ecpj 
18  waa  bailed  with  almost  childish  d^ight« 
6* 
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In  addition  to  this  annual  exhibition  of  mirthful  mummerf,  the  town  of 
Winchcombe  was  enlivened  by  a  fair,  periodically  held,  oti  the  ftstiva]  df 
All-hallows.  The  fair-green  lay  just  beyond  tlie  towd,  enclosed^  od  one 
side  by  the  town  walls,  and  on  the  opposite  by  an  abrupt,  wooded  hill.  All 
Winchcombe  was  in  a  bustle ;  the  ale-houses  were  crowded  whh  Tisiteni 
and  the  streets  filled  with  strangers ;  young  artizans  or  yeomen  were  e^ 
corting  their  favourite  damsels  to  the  fair,  to  show  their  g^Iantry  by  poN 
chasing  some  of  the  various  articles  so  temptingly  displa^d,  as  pieieota 
for  the  maidens.  Bodkins  and  fillets  for  the  hau*,  and  ribbons  ef  evoy 
colour,  except  scarlet  or  crimson ;  and  furs,  principally  cat-skin ;  and  spioM^ 
and  fine  ana  coarse  cloths  of  medley,  and  russets,  and  hoods,  and  niitteiil, 
and  hose,  were  among  the  miscellaneous  wares  exhibited  for  sale. 

But  there  was  one  stall  that  particularly  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  ftir- 
folks,  by  the  spices,  silks,  damasks,  fine  cloth,  gold  and  silver  cords  and 
I  ornaments,  furs,  &c.  it  displayed.  The  owner  of  this  stall  was  evidently  t 
peddling  Genoese  merchant,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  ffalleymen.  Tmm 
foreigners  generally  bore  a  bad  character — they  were  Tooked  upon  wilh 
suspicion ;  but,  although  suspected  and  disliked,  they  sold  their  nHnchu* 
dise,  passed  their  base  coin,  and  returned  to  Genoa  to  purchase,  with  En^ 
lish  gold,  fresh  cargoes  for  Britain.  They  somehow  or  other  sold  their 
goods  cheaper  than  the  native  dealers,  and  their  coin,  if  eyen  bad,  would 
generally  circulate  through  a  few  hands  before  it  would  be  detected,  and, 
consequently,  those  who  purchased  were  seldom  the  losers. 

The  beauty  and  richness  of  the  chief  portions  of  their  cargoes  ensond 
them  a  demand  from  the  superior  classes  ;  and  if  a  noble,  or  courtly  damci 
or  maiden,  or  knight,  or  even  esquire,  would  not  be  seen  bargainmg  per- 
sonally with  the  foreigners,  there  were  always  officious  agents  who  could 
transact  the  business,  and  have  some  trifle  as  an  acknowl^^ment  from  the 
itinerant  merchant  The  galley  man,  who  was  displaying  his  merchandise 
on  the  fair-green  of  Winchcombe,  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  short  gloomy 
day,  disposed  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  stock.  The  damsels  of  the 
ladies  residing  in  the  vicinity,  bought  even  more  than  they  were  ordered, 
so  well  were  they  pleased  with  the  animated  glance  of  the  foreign  me^ 
chant's  black  eyes,  and  with  the  pretty,  almost  intelligible^  compliments  he 
paid  them ;  and,  above  all,  with  the  smiling  liberality  with  which  he  re- 
warded every  purchase. 

In  the  villages,  the  distinctions  of  dress  created  by  law  were  pretty 
generally  observed,  but  in  the  towns  that  law  was  as  s^enerally  evaded : 
furs,  and  colours,  and  embroidery,  were  worn  by  those  wno  had  no  ri^to 
them,  except  the  single  one  of  purchase.  In  some  instances,  the  law  wodd 
take  cognizance  of  the  violation  of  its  prohibitions ;  a  fine  would  be  imposed, 
but  even  this  could  not  check  the  yain  assumption ;  —  there  was  no  law  to 
prevent  people  buying,  and  those  who  could  purchase  forbidden  finely, 
would,  in  despite  of  penalties,  contrive  some  means  of  wearing  it  But  to 
return  to  our  foreign  merchant. 

There  was  now  scarcely  light  to  distinguish  external  objects,  when  a 
sudden  rush  was  heard  from  the  town,  and,  in  an  instant,  a  dozen  persons 
surrounded  the  peddling  merchant,  and  seizins  him  violently,  while  uttering 
threats  and  imprecations,  drao;ged  the  dusty-foot  to  the  court  of  Pie-pew- 
der.*  As  they  were  liauling  him  alons;,  the  crowd  increased,  the  fair  wee 
forsaken,  all  pressing  eagerly  forward  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  unlucky 
pedler.    The  galleyman  seemed  perfectly  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  bw 

*  The  court  of  Fis-powder  (pie-poudre)  was  a  court  held  at  ftirs  for  the  redress  of 

aii  grievances  happen\ns  ibete  —  so  called^  because  justice  must  be  done  before  thf 

dust  goes  off  the  plainliS*8  ot  defeu&MiVa  ^««u    ^c^Ck^.vu.MXaW'^L&wvcdlV.  chap,  t, 

coD&rmiDg  the  commoa  law  vk&aLge  ot,  anvi  ^e\aJi\\Sk%  tn^ixaa  tivw  t^^\^^»1^\!&  \ssi^'^«*. 

courts. » 
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langer — not  by  the  changing  colour  of  his  cheek,  for  that  exhibited  still 
he  same  glowing  brown  —  but  by  the  restless  flash  of  his  full  black  eyes, 
;|ancing  before  and  around,  as  if  looking  for  some  chance  of  escape. 

The  court  of  Pie-powder  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  fair-sreen, 
JMMit  twenty  paces  beyond  the  last  stall :  the  court  was  a  kind  oi  tent, 
rith  a  large,  high-backed  chair  in  the  centre  for  the  judge,  a  long  table 
leing^  placed  before  him,  on  which  were  balances  and  weights  of  various 
lescnptions,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  any  charges  that  might  be  preferred 
^^nst  the  sellers  at  the  fair :  there  were  also  a  smaller  balance,  a  stone, 
nd  a  small  phial  of  liquid,  to  prove  the  weight  and  purity  of  any  coin  that 
night  be  doubted.  At  each  extremity  of  the  table  was  a  bench,  on  which 
«t  BIZ  men,  to  act  as  jurors.  Although  in  a  fair,  the  court  was  conducted 
rith  some  attention  to  propriety ;  the  clerk,  who  sat  as  jud^e,  assumed  as 
niich  importance  as  a  dignitary  of  a  higher  tribunal :  anc^  as  the  crowd 
ipproached,  hallooing  and  vociferating,  with  the  culprit,  two  men,  who 
lUwd  at  the  door  with  maces  in  their  hands,  prevented  the  rush  of  the 
leople :  and,  by  order  of  the  judge,  the  accuser,  the  ofiender,  and  two  wit- 
Mflses  were  the  only  persons  permitted  to  enter.  The  charge  was  laid ;  — 
he  foreign  dusty-foot  was  accused  of  defrauding  the  accuser's  wife,  one 
llfartha  Fuller,  of  the  value  of  half  a  noble. 

The  lushbvrgs  (as  this  base  coin  was  called)  were  then  produced.  The 
udge  took  the  money,  and  was  raising  the  phial  to  apply  the  test,  when 
he  accused,  whose  hands  had  been  left  at  liberty,  drew  something  from  his 
ireast,  and  threw  it  on  the  lamp  which  was  buminv  before  him.  The 
amp  was  extinguished ;  —  a  sudaen  explosion  took  place ;  burning  frag- 
nents  were  scattered  in  everv  direction ;  a  strange  sufibcating  smell  filled 
he  tent,  and  nearly  stifled  the  astonished  spectators.  Before  they  could 
vcover  from  their  surprise,  the  gallevman  had  knocked  down  the  two  wit- 
Msses,  crept  under  the  canvass  of  tne  tent,  and,  with  the  bound  of  a  deer, 
neched  the  wooded  hill  that  lay  at  a  short  distance  behind. 

The  pause  of  astonishment  was  scarcely  of  a  moment's  duration ;  and 
lien,  like  the  hounds  pursuing  a  hare  that  had  broke  cover,  the  whole  mul- 
itude,  uttering  a  wild  shout,  sprung  after  the  flyin^  stranger.  The  li^ht- 
less  of  the  galleyman's  foot  had  often  befriendMl  him,  upon  occasions 
nmilar  to  the  present,  but  now  his  bounding  step  seemed  but  of  little  ad- 
ranta^ — for  the  foremost  of  the  pursuers  was  as  fleet  as  himself.  There 
irere  lew  spirits  more  bold,  more  constitutionally  brave,  than  this  stran- 
eer's ;  — he  had  struggled  with  the  world  till  he  nad  learned  to  despise  it ; 
18  had  bufieted  with  the  waves  till  he  had  deemed  them  harmless ;  and,  up 
to  the  last  five  minutes,  he  would  have  sworn  that  there  was  neither  a  man 
nor  a  sea  that  he  feared  to  meet  But  the  stranger  had,  at  that  time,  no 
law  in  England  j  —  the  gallows-tree  by  torchlight,  the  execrations,  the 
tunult,  the  sudden  hurrying  of  the  soul  away  without  even  a  moment  to 
sail  for  mercy ;  —  all  this  was  distinctly  before  the  eyes  of  the  fugitive.  He 
bad  seen  others  act  a  part  in  such  a  scene,  and  his  turn  seemed  now  at 
hand ;  —  and  the  galleyman  almost  groaned  at  the  thought  of  dying  un- 
ihrived. 

A  large  thicket,  at  this  moment,  gave  the  dusty-foot  an  opportunity  of 
lonblitt^  and,  for  an  instant,  diverging  from  the  straightforward  course, 
thoo^  it  availed  him  little,  he  seemed  to  feel  the  breath  of  his  pursuer  on 
the  back  of  his  neck ;  his  foot  sounded  as  if  at  his  heels ;  he  drew  his  gar- 
ment closely  around  him,  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and,  bounding  nova 
the  gpround,  the  next  instant  a  splash  was  heard  in  the  little  river,  and  the 
fusitive  was  safe  from  his  pursuer. 

We  before  observed  that  Stephen  Holgrave's  dwelling  was  situated  at  a 
ibort  distance  from  the  little  Elastboume ;  and,  on  the  night  of  All-hallows 
Giir,  a  quick  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  just  altei  H.^^vi^VA.^xAK»ft.^ 
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to  rest.    Holgravc,  concluding  it  was  some  mandate  from  the  castle,  arose, 
and,  in  a  surly  voice,  demanded  who  was  there  ? 

"  A  stranger  who  wants  a  shelter  —  open  the  door." 

It  was  instantly  opened ;  and  the  galleyman,  with  his  saturated  garments, 
and  his  long  black  hair  hanging  dripping  over  his  shoulders,  entered  the 
cottage. 

"  Why,  what  mishap  has  befallen  you  ?"  inquired  Holgrave,  in  sur- 
prise. 

**Ask  no  questions,"  answered  the  dusty-foot,  "  but  give  me  a  cap  of 
malmsev.'' 

"  Malmsey !  and  in  a  villein's  cottage,"  replied  Ilolgrave,  bitterly.  **Nfli 
no ;  but  here  is  a  small  flask  of  sack  which  a  neighbour  brought  to  my  wife: 
she  will  little  grudge  it  to  a  man  in  your  plight" 

While  Holgrave  was  speaking,  he  emptied  the  flask  into  a  hom,  ao^ 
handing  it  to  the  galleyman,  the  latter  eagerly  clutched  it,  and,  with  aston* 
ishing  rapidity,  swallowed  the  contents. 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  ?"  inquired  the  dusty-foot 

*'  Yes,"  replied  Holgrave;  "and  enough  too,  I  think,  for  any  reasonable 
man  at  one  time." 

'*  Nonsense !"  returned  the  stranger,  '^  I  would  drink  ten  times  as  much 
and  be  nothing  the  worse.  But  hark  you,  Stephen  Holgrave — I  have  come 
to  you  for  shelter,  and  I  expect  you  will  give  it." 

"  While  I  have  a  roof  the  way  fan 


aring  man  shall  never  sleep 


"  I  do  not  talk  of  sleep,"  interrupted  the  stranger :  "  I  would  not  troubb 
any  man  for  the  sake  of  a  night's  rest :  but  to  be  plain  with  vou,  my  life  ii 
sought  for  —  the  hue  and  cry  is  even  now  after  me ;  —  so,  ii  you  mean  to 
keep  your  word,  give  me  some  dry  clothing,  and  hide  me  —  anywhere." 

Holgrave  turned  from  the  galleyman  in  silence,  and,  opening  the  large 
chest,  took  out  his  only  spare  cTothing — a  suit  of  medley ;  and,  as  he  oSem 
it  to  the  stranger,  he  looked  at  him  with  an  earnestness  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  galleyman. 

"  You  do  not  know  me  ?"  asked  the  latter. 

"  No,"  replied  Holgrave,  "  I  cannot  call  your  face  to  mind ;  but  surely  i 
must  have  heard  your  voice  before." 

"  Maybe  you  have ;  but  that  matters  little ;  I  know  you  are  an  honest 
man,  and  were  I  even  your  enemy,  you  would  not  betray  me." 

"  No,"  said  Holgrave, "  I  would  betray  no  man ;  but  I  should  not  like  to 
harbour  —  a  man  that  had " 

"  Had  what!"  interrupted  the  galleyman,  impatiently.  "I  wish  I  had 
never  done  worse  than  I  have  done  this  day,  Holgrave ;.  I  have  neither  hurt 
nor  harmed  ;  I  only  gave  a  pretty  Uttle  fair-going  dame  a  Genoese  piece 
instead  of  an  English  one." 

"  Ah !  well,"  said  Holgrave ;  "if  she  was  fool  enough  to  trust  a  dusty- 
foot,  she  must  look  to  it.  I  care  not  what  you  did,  so  long  as  you  kept  your 
hand  from  blood  :  so  come  up  this  way."  He  then  took  one  of  the  branches 
that  were  still  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  conducted  the  fugitive  to  the 
loft. 

The  stranger  instantly  divested  himself  of  his  wet  apparel,  and  attired 
himself  in  Holgrave's  yeoman's  garb ;  and  then,  with  the  natural  regret  of 
one  accustomed  to  traffic,  he  drew  from  a  secret  pocket  of  his  wet  doublet 
a  bag  of  coin,  the  wreck  of  his  merchandise,  and  with  a  sigh  for  all  he  had 
lost,  placed  it  in  his  bosom.  His  dagger  was  also  stuck  in  his  doublet,  so 
that  if  necessity  came,  he  might  use  it ;  and  then  attentively  listening  to 
Holgrave's  directions,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  heap  of  rushes  in  a  corner, 
and  soon  after  his  host  had  withdrawn  to  throw  the  tell-tale  garments  into 
the  Isborne,  he  fell  mlo  l\ve  8\voi\.\\?>^^vvaJo«t^  ^^^eMoajci* 

The  first  sound  of  a  iat-off  a\io«X  vaaXjanN^'^  e£«s^^\s»  ^w^  %  V^  ^njcNsJw 
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on  his  feet,  and  as  he  becarho  convinced  it  was  really  the  hue  and  cry,  he 
raised  a  small  flap  in  the  roof,  as  Holgrave  had  directed,  and  forcing  himself 
thtough,  slid  down  into  a  sort  of  rude  garden  at  the  back  of  the  owelling ; 
tiien  springing  forward  till  he  came  to  adry  well,  he  leaped,  with  a  dauntiess 
heart  and  sound  limbs,  ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  hue  and  cry  passed  on  its  noisy  course  without  heeding  the  cottage ; 
ind,  about  an  hour  after,  Holgrave  threw  down  a  rope  to  the  galleyman,  who, 
with  the  agility  of  one  accustomed  to  climb,  sprung  up  the  side  of  the  well, 
md  entercn  the  cottage  with  his  host 

''You  can  now  go  to  the  loft,  and  lie  down  a^n,"  said  Holgrave ;  '*  bu^ 

4o  not  sleep  too  soundly ;  for  if  any  one  comes  m  to  look  for  jou,  yon  must 

go  to  your  old  hiding-place.    You  see,  stranger,  that  mine  is  not  the  best 

place  you  could  have  chosen ;  there  is  ill  blocS  between  me  and  the  .casile 

mks,  and  &e^  will  not  let  any  chance  slip  to  let  me  know  that  even  this 

iiut,  poor  as  it  is,  is  not  my  own,  but  must  be  entered  and  searched  as  they 

Would  the  kennel  of  a  dog.     You  know  me,  stranger,  &ough  I  know 

nothing  of  you,  except  your  voice.    You  called  me  by  my  name,  and  you 

addressed  me  as  a  yeoman  —  think  vou  that  I  am  a  yeoman  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  galleyman ;  **  I  knew  you  were  a  freeman,  and  i  heard 
you  were  a  yeoman." 

**  Yes,  I  was  a  freeman,  and  I  was  a  yeoman ;  but  I  am  now  a — villein ! 
Ay,  stare  —  stare !  I  live  through  it  all.  It  was  but  the  space  of  a  moment 
—  the  drawing  of  a  breath,  that  changed  me  from  a  man  who  dared  look 
the  heavens  in  the  face,  and  dose  his  door,  if  he  listed,  on  even  the  baron 
bhnself,  to  a  poor  worm,  that  mast  crawi  upon  the  earth,  and  has  not  even 
this  (takinv  up  a  log  of  wood)  that  he  6an  call  his  own.  True,  it  was  not 
my  birthri^t,  but  I  earned  it>  in  sweat,  in  hunger,  and  cold,  leuid  I  fought 
for  it  ami(&t  swords  and  lances  —  and  I  sofd  it,  hke  a  traitor,  for  —  her  V* 
hnd  he  pointed,  with  a  look  of  bitter  rqf>roach,  to  his  wife* 

The  galleyman,  for  the  first  time,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Margaret,  who 
was  sitting,  nUrsin^  her  little  char^^e  within  the  recess  of  the  chimney.  She 
had  latterly  been  accustomed  to  Unkind  language  from  her  husband ;  bat 
the  bitterness  with  which  he  had  now  alluded  to  her  before  a  stranger, 
brightened  the  delicacy  of  her  complexion  with  a  passing  glow,  and  caused 
a  sudden  tear  to  tremble  in  her  eye. 

"  And,  by  the  good  cargo  I  lost  Bven  now  at  Winchcombe,"  said  the 
galleyman,  after  looking  at  her  for  a  moment,  ''you  could  not  haVe  sold  it 
to  better  advantage.  Such  a  wife  would  m&ke  any  man  think  little  of  her 
price.  If  you  htme  made  yourself  a  villein,  is  the  world  so  small  that  there 
IS  no  place  but  the  manor  of  Sudley  to  live  in  ?  Come,  come,  let  us  talk 
like  friends  — >  we  are  not  such  strangers  as  you  suppose." 

**  No,"  said  Holgrave ;  "  but  I  cannot  think  where  we  have  met." 
*'  Never  mind  that.  As  for  me,  I  am  not  quite  foundered,  although  I 
have  lefl  a  cargo  behind  at  Winchcombe  that  would  have  bought  a  dosen 
bondmen's  freeidom.  Come  with  me  to  London :  I  have  part  of  a  galley 
of  ra^  own  there,  and  you  may  either  stow  away  in  some  nole  of  the  city, 
or  slip  your  cable,  and  be  off  for  Genoa,  where  I  '11  promise  you  as  snug  a 
birth  as  a  man  could  wish  for.    Besides,  there  is  your  child  —  is  it  a  boy  ?" 

Margaret  nodded  assent. 
:    "  Yes,  there  is  your  boy  —  would  you  let  him  grow  up  a  bondman  ?" 
^No,"  said  Holgrave.    "  Now  you  speak  of  the  boy,  I  will  not  leave  this 

place.    Let  him  live  and  toil,  and  suffer,  and " 

"  And  if  he  was  a  headstrong  boy,  and  felt  one  stroke  of  the  lash,"  inter- 
nipted  the  galleyman,  "  would  he  liot  fly  from  the  bondage,  even  to  become 
a  thing  like  me?    Hark  you,  Hol«xrave,"  he  conlm\\ed,^teax^Mi^^l^^^s» 
feet,  extending  his  right  arm,  and  fixih^  lus  fu\\b\a<^  c^^b  oTTVoaW.^-- 
"hMrkyoa,  Holgtuve!  my  father  was  as  hoaeatamau  %b  e^^t  tes^  ^»R^ 
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breath  of  heaven ;  and  -^ei  I  trade  and  traffic  in  cheatery.  My  father^ 
greatest  oath  was  'the  saints  defend  usT  and  he  would  not  drink  a  second 
cup  at  one  sitting ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  holy  name  that  I  have  not  bb» 
phemed  every  day  for  these  nine  vears,  and  scarcely  a  day  that  I  have  not 
drunk  more —  more  than  my  head  could  well  carry.  My  father  could  not 
have  slept  if  be  had  missed  the  shrovetide,  and  yet  I  have  passed  years,  aye, 
and  am  likeljr  to  pass  my  life,  without  a  single  shrift.  Yes,  yes,  be  cod* 
tinned,  dropping  his  arm,  and  sinking  down  upon  his  seat,  I  have  doM 
every  thing  but —  murder**  —  (Margaret  crossed  herselO  —  **  and  scaieetjr 
can  I  clear  myself  even  of  that ;  and  all  because  I  was  a  bondman's  son! 
Yes^  Holgrave,  I  know  what  bondage  is ;  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  bnfietad 
and  railed  at,  and  threatened  with  the  tumbrel.  1  never  was  lazy ;  but  I 
hated  to  be  driven.  All  men  are  not  made  alike  ;  some  are  only  fit  to  bt 
slaves,  while  others  are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  high,  proud  spiiit'— of 
such  was  your  mother." 

**  My  mother !  what  know  you  of  her  ?" 

"  Never  mind  that,*'  replied  the  galleyman ;  *^  but  as  for  your  motfafli^ 
she  was  a  good  and  a  holy  woman ;  but  I  say  she  was  proud !  Yoa  in 
proud,  or  you  would  not  think  so  much  of  being  a  villem.  And  is  it  not 
likely  that  your  boy  will  be  as  proud  as  either  ?'* 

"If  that  child  takes  after  his  father,'*  said  Holgrave,  *'  he  will  have  pride 
enough." 

"  And  if  he  has,**  returned  the  dusty-foot,  "  he  cannot  have  a  greatei 
cause.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  great,  —  it  looks  well  upon  them ;  and 
even  the  decent  chapman  and  yeomen  get  little  harm  by  it :  but  for  the  poor 


Be  poor  li 
-ohi  I, 
;ittoa  If 


man  to  be  proud ;  to  have  the  swelling  heart  and  the  burning  dieek 

it  is  a  curse !"    He  raised  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  and  then  sinking  it  to  a  If 

whisper,  added  —  *'  and  if  it  is  sin,  surely  it  has  its  punishment." 

As  Holgrave  looked  at  and  Ustened  to  the  stranger,  his  heart  wanned, 
and  he  forsot  for  a  time  his  own  selfish  feelings ;  but  the  picture  the  galley- 
man  had  drawn,  and  which  his  own  soul  acknowledged  to  be  too  true,  de* 
termined  him  not  to  accept  his  offer.  The  baron  had  earned  for  his  son  tiM 
curse  of  "  the  swelling  heart  and  the  burning  cheek,"  and  the  lad  should 
know  the  toilsjind  sufferings  of  a  bondman. 

«  We  shall  talk  further,"  said  Holgrave :  "  in  the  mean  time,  we  nntfl 
consult  for  vour  own  safety.  If  your  father  was  a  villein  of  this  barony,  it  if 
not  likely  that  the  old  steward,  or  the  new  one— ^ the  fiend  Calv^ey— 
should  forget  you ;  and " 

"  Tush,  tush  !*'  interrupted  the  galleyman ;  ''if  Stephen  Holgrave hM 
forgotten  Robin  Wells,  how  should  Thomas  Calverley  remember  him?" 

"Robin  Wells!"  repeated  Holgrave,  with  a  long  inouiring  look.  "Ka 
—  you  are  safe !  I  hardly  think  the  foul  fiend  himsen  would  detect  yoik 
Now  I  call  you  to  mind — your  eyes  and  mouth  are  little  Hobin's — M 
the  brown  skin  and  the  black  hair " 

"  Aye,"  said  the  galleyman,  "  you  marvel  what  has  become  of  the  ni 
and  white,  and  the  short,  thick,  yellow  curls.  Oh,  you  landsmen  know 
nothing  of  the  wonders  that  sea-suns  and  sea-storms  can  work.  To  ba 
sure,  it  nevef  would  entirely  change  yellow  into  black,  —  so,  when  I  wantsl 
to  turn  Genoese,  I  used  a  certain  drug  that  made  my  eyes  and  hair  look  aa 
if  they  belonged  to  the  same  master." 

"  Well,"  said  Holgrave,  looking  at  his  guest  with  that  kindly  feeling  that 
is  ever  called  forth  by  unexpectedly  beholding  an  acquaintance  of  earliff 
days  —  "  well,  how  often  my  poor  mother  used  to  talk  of  you,  and  woodei 
how  it  fared  with  you.    I  remember  well  when  you  came  to  bid  us  good-bye.** 

"Aye,  aye,  so  do  V'  ^'^^  ^^  ^^oxm^  ma.a^  evidently  agitated ;  "but— 
let  us  talk  no  more  oi\\^  .   >  ,.   .^ 

Holgrave,  thinking  that  ^  ^\iB  vi^  vi ««»  Vi\»m^  ^tbmAs^  ^\  ^'^Si^ 
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l^easant  circumstance,  spoke  no  more  of  the  day  when  the  orphan  boy  had 
gone  forth  into  a  stranc^e  world  ;  but,  counting  upon  the  sympathy  of  the 
gill^man,  he  began  to  recount  his  mother's  fate. 

"  Hold,  hold,"  said  Wells,  starting  up,  and  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
hands ;  "  as  you  hope  for  mercy,  say  no  more  —  I  cannot  bear  it." 

He  then  sprung  up  the  ladder,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  heap  of 
rushes. 

The  extreme  agitation  of  Wells,  although  it  surprised  Holgrave,  by  no 
means  displeased  him  ;  —  be  sympathy  ever  so  extravagant,  still,  generally 
•peaking,  it  is  gratifying;  and  Holgrave,  at  that  moment,  would  nave  laid 
down  his  life  in  defence  of  the  man  who  could  feel  so  keenly. 
^  Nature  had  given  the  galle}rman  a  good  and  a  kind  heart,  but  evil  asso- 
euites  had  done  much,  and  dissipation  still  more,  to  demorahze  his  soul ;  yet 
liis  natural  good  qualities  were  not  entirely  uprooted:  the  good  fruit  would 
sometimes  spring  up,  but  it  sprung  up  only  to  show  what  the  soil  mi^ht 
have  produced  —  it  bloomed  for  an  hour  in  beauty,  and  then  was  trodaen 
underfoot,  and  defiled  in  the  dust. 

When  Wells  had  sprung  into  the  loft,  accusing  himself  of  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  Edith's  trial,  and  of  the  nefarious  traffic  which  had  placed  him 
in  the  power  of  Black  Jack,  he  vowed  that,  in  future,  his  dealings  should 
be  strictly  honest ;  that  he  would  give  a  portion  of  his  worldly  goods  to  the 
poor;  ofier  a  certain  sum  to  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester  for  masses  to  be 
•aid  for  the  soul  of  Edith,  and  endeavour  to  make  what  atonement  he  could 
by  befriending  Holgrave.  But  in  a  few  hours  his  feelings  became  less 
acute ;  and  we  believe  all  of  his  vow  that  he  fulfilled  was  that  of  striving  to 
aid  Holgrave,  and  becoming,  to  a  certain  degree,  honest  in  his  dealings. 
The  next  day  he  began  to  feel  that  depression  of  spirits  usually  c:; pericnccd 
by^ersons  accustomed  to  stimulants.  Several  times  was  he  tempted  to  so 
out  and  brave  detection,  —  but  a  fear  lest  some  of  the  fair^folks  should 
recognise  him,  made  him  pause. 

In  the  ademoon  Lucy  Hartwell  came  in  to  see  Mar^ret,  bringing  some 
little  e^ift,  and  asking  how  she  fared.  Wells  could  distinctly  hear  all  that 
passed  in  the  room  below ;  and  soon  collected,  from  the  conversation,  that 
the  visiter  was  the  daughter  of  old  Hartwell  the  ale-seller.  He  remembered 
lier  a  pretty  little  girl  when  he  had  left  the  village — with  hazel  eyes  twink- 
ling and  brightening  like  a  star ;  with  a  step  as  light,  and  a  form  as  delicate 
and  graceful,  as  the  greenwood  fairy  to  whom  she  used  to  be  likened.  Her 
iroice  had  deepened  a  little,  but  it  had  still  much  of  the  sprightly  animation  of 
ber  childhood. 

She  kissed  and  admired  the  infant,  inquired  of  Margaret's  health,  bade 
fier  hope  for  better  days,  and  then  proceeded  to  talk  of  affairs  at  the  castle  ; 
how  the  baroness  still  continued  to  weep  and  lament ;  and  how  De  Boteler, 
brer  since  he  had  returned  from  London,  had  been  almost  distracted  — one 
minute  cryin^p  and  raving  that  there  was  some  traitor  at  the  castle  who  had 
Bonnived  at  the  abduction  of  his  child,  and  that  he  would  discover  him  and 
han^  him  up  without  form  of  trial,  —  and  the  next  offering  large  rewards 
and  free  pardon  to  any  one  who  could  give  the  slightest  information,  even 
though  they  should  have  aided  in  the  thefl ;  —  and  once  he  even  went  so 
^r  as  to  promise  pardon  to  the  actual  offender.  As,  of  course,  this  strange 
occurrence  had  been  a  prolific  source  of  speculation  to  the  gossips,  Lucy 
proceeded  to  detail  a  number  of  stories  she  had  heard  on  the  subject 

Although  Wells  took  little  interest  in  these  details,  yet  he  loved  to  listen 
to  the  sweet  tone^of  a  remembered  voice ;  and,  as  the  evening  had  begun 
Id  close  in,  and  Lucy  talked  of  returning  home,  he  resolved  to  put  faith  in 
the  good  feelings  and  discretion  of  the  maiden.  In  a.n  uvstAXilVic^  W^Val^ 
ed  down  the  ladder  and  stood  at  her  side. 
Lucy  gave  a  faint  acream,  and  cast  a  look  of  aatomaVmieBX  ^X'^vt^x^V- 
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**  It  is  only  a  stranger,^'  said  Margaret,  answering  to  Lucy's  glinee^ 
"  whom  Stephen  has  promised  to  shelter.  —  You  need  not  fear." 

**  Fear  I"  repeated  the  galleyman,  as  he  gazed  on  the  beautiful  featmci 
of  the  abashed  Lucy ;  "  what  can  such  an  angel  have  to  fear?  — and  yet, 
by  the  saints !  such  a  prize  would  tempt  the  honestest  captain  that  enr 
commanded  a  vessel.  V ears  have  passed  away  since  I  last  saw  yoa ;  — 
you  were  then  but  a  child.  You  have  forgotten  me  —  but  in  storm  or  ii 
sunshine,  never  have  I  forgotten  you :  the  first  sound  of  your  voice,  when 
I  was  alofl  there,  made  my  heart  beat  —  and  I  thought  I  would  run  til 
hazards  and  face  you.  But  —  you  don't  know  who  is  talking  to  you ~ 
Doyou?»' 

"  No,"  replied  Lucy,  "  I  do  n*t  think  I  ever  saw  you  before." 

"  O  yes,  but  you  did ;  —  do  n't  you  remember  one  Robin  Wells,  a  ibMt 
rosy  boy  with  curly  hair,  that  made  you  a  wreath  of  holly  and  ivy — ooe 
All-hallows  day  —  and  put  it  on  your  head,  and  called  you  a  little  qneoil 
You  were  ten  years  old  that  da^,  and  it  is  just  ten  years  and  three  diyi 
since  then.    Do  n't  you  remember  it?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Lucy,  blushing  deeply,  and  half  raising  her  bright  eyes  to 
see  if  she  could  identify  the  stranger  with  the  boy  who  used  to  pluck  frniti 
and  flowers  for  her,  and  make  ganands  for  her  hair  ^  but  the  fixed  ^;aie  of 
the  galleyman  compelled  her  to  withdraw  her  inquisitive  glance,  and  then 
there  was  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which  Lucy's  bumins  cheeks  told 
she  was  conscious  the  stranger's  eyes  were  still  regarding  Eer.  But  her 
embarrassment  was  far  from  very  painful ;  —  there  was  something  so  grat- 
ifying, especially  to  a  warm-hearted  girl,  to  be  remembered  for  so  many 
years  by  one  whom  she  had  herself  forgotten  —  for  poor  Lucy  never  once 
suspected  the  truth  of  what  Wells  had  asserted  I 

"You  are  changed,  Lucy;"  said  the  galleyman,  in  a  meditative  Umt, 
"  and  so  am  I ;  but  a  quiet  home  has  reared  you  into  loveliness  ;  while  cold, 
heat,  and  storms,  have  made  mc  what  I  am.  It  was  that  ivy  wreath  of 
yours  that  made  me  a  ivandcrcr  —  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  gathering  and 
making  it,  and  they  promised  me  a  flogging  for  idling,  and  so^  after  putting 
the  crown  on  your  head,  I  set  off,  and  here  I  am  again  after  ten  years,  look- 
ing old  enough  to  be  your  father  —  but,  hark  you,  maiden  —  sailors  are 
thirsty  souls,  and  here  have  I  been  laid  up  these  two  days,  without  tasting 
a  drop  of  any  thing  stronger  than  —  ha !  ha !  —  milk !  Your  ftther  hu 
plenty  of  stout  ale,  and  I  'm  sure  such  a  little  angel  as  you  will  have  the 
charity  to  bring  a  flagon  to  a  poor  seaman  adrifl." 

Lucy,  glad  to  escape  from  the  gaze  of  the  galleyman,  and  also  pleased 
at  an  opportunity  of  showing  kinoness  to  an  old  acquaintance  instantly 
arose,  promising  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  with  some  ale. 

"  But,  take  care,"  said  Margaret,  "  that  you  say  not  whom  it  is  for." 

Lucy  promised  to  be  circumspect,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  placed  a 
flagon  or  her  father's  best  ale  before  the  galleyman,  and  Uien  bounding 
away  with  a  light  laugh,  as  Wells  sprang  forward  to  pay  for  it  with  a  kiss, 
her  little  form  was  instantly  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening. 

About  an  hour  after  nightfall  the  next  evening,  the  galleyman  prepared 
to  depart  from  Holgrave's  cottage :  repeatedly  did  he  urge  his  host  to  ac- 
cept nis  ofier,  and  with  his  wife  and  the  little  babe  remove  for  ever  from  a 
spot  where  his  proud  spirit  had  suffered  such  wrong ;  but  Holgrave  steadily 
refused  ;  and  the  galleyman,  having  forced  Mar^ret  to  accept  two  pieces 
of  gold,  went  forth  from  the  roof  that  had  shelter^  him.    Holgrave's  dwell- 
ing, as  the  reader  already  knows,  stood  upon  an  eminence  apart  from  the     , 
congregated  dwellings  that  were  styled  the  village.    The  only  object  Wella      | 
could  (uiBcover  as  he  looked  around,  was  the  glimmering  of  the  lights  in  the     .' 
adjoining  habitations.    He  lemamed  bXoSaocv^t^  W  ^tv  Vc«>tAAt^  while  he    I 
looked  across  in  the  diiectioiio?  lit^Xw^?^  Vwv«i,wA^«st^«asS^^      V 
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hnLffXivry  farewell  to  the  pretty  Lucy,  with  a  quick  stop  and  a  light  heart 
ko  walked  away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

All  was  silence  as  the  galleyman  proceeded ;  labour  had  ceased,  the 
fF^ning  repast  was  made,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had 
•beady  retired  to  rest  The  evening  was  clear  and  cold,  and  the  firmament 
was  ndiant  with  stars,  the  moon  being  only  a  few  days  old.  By  some 
■Inuige  impulse,  the  man  who  had  so  often  gazed  upon  the  far-spread 
beaaty  of  an  ocean  sky,  stood  still  for  a  moment  here ;  and,  by  as  strange 
a  conceit,  the  silvery  semicircle  above,  as  ii  seemed,  even  in  the  crowd 'of 
Uaa&t  lights,  brougra  to  his  mind  the  ever- smiling  beauty  of  Lucy  Hart- 
wdl.  The  wanderer  lingered  for  a  space  —  then  hesitateid  —  then  turned 
■oddenly  —  and,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  he  had  pushed  open  the  hatch  of 
<U  Hartwell's  door  and  had  entered  boldly. 

There  were  no  guests ;  a  bright  fire  was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
giUeyman,  throwing  himself  upon  a  bench  in  the  cnimney-comer,  request- 
ad  ^artwell,  who  was  sitting  on  the  opposite  bench,  to  give  him  a  jug  of 
bis  best  ale. 

''Here,  Lucy,**  shouted  the  old  man,  "bring  a  juv  of  the  best.^' 

Lucy  obeyed  the  summons  with  alacrity,  but,  as  she  presented  the  bever- 
age, a  slight  start  and  a  sudden  blush  told  how  much  the  appearance  of 
Wells  surprised  her.  The  galleyman  drank  ofi*the  a]%  and  then,  walking 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  kitchen,  where  Lucy  stood,  ^*  Here,  pretty  mai- 
den," said  he,  in  his  usual  loud  and  joyous  tone,  "  fill  it  again ;"  and,  as  she 
tamed  to  the  cask  to  replenish  the  jug,  he  added,  in  a  voice  that  met  her  ear 
aloae: — 

^  Lucy,  I  must  speak  to  vou  before  I  ^o."  He  took  the  replenished  jug 
from  the  little  maiden,  and  then  resuming  his  seat,  paid  Hartwell  for  the 
ale,  and  began  chatting  upon  the  weather  and  the  times ;  and,  when  the 
eld  man's  attention  was  thoroughly  engaged,  Lucy  took  the  opportunity  of 
tkrowinsa  lar^e  hood  over  her  head  and  slipping  out  unperceived  by  her 
fiUber.  The  galleyman  took  the  hint,  and  draining  the  jug  and  starting  on 
las  feet,  declared  he  should  enter  Winchcorabe  in  better  spirits  afler  such 
cscdlent  ale ;  and  then  bidding  good  evening  to  the  unsuspecting  old  man, 
hastened  after  Lucy. 

About  thirty  paces  in  the  rear  of  her  father's  house,  was  an  old  far- 
spreading  oak,  beneath  whose  branches  stood  Lucy,  awaiting  him,  who  was 
tven  now,  in  her  mind,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  lover.  As  the  dusty- 
ibot  looked  around  in  the  darkness,  a  whispered  hist !  decided  his  course, 
he  sprang  to  the  tree,  and  stooped  to  clasp  the  little  form  in  his  arms,  and 
to  imprint  on  the  glowing  cheek  his  first  kiss ;  but  Lucy  drew  back,  and, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  maiden,  repelled  the  freedom. 

"  Nay,"  said  Wells,  "  you  know  I  am  slipping  my  cable,  and  you 
ibould  n't  grudge  a  parting  salute ;  but,  however,  do  n't  stand  aloof —  I  give 
you  the  word  of  a  sailor  —  I  cannot  say  of  an  honest  one,  but  that's  no- 
thing—  one  man's  word  is  as  good  as  another's,  if  he  means  to  keep  it,  and 
10  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  not  ofiend  a^ain,  and  now  give  me  your 
hand,  and  I  will  trust  my  secret  to  a  sinless  maiden." 

"  Alas !"  said  Lucy,  "I  am  not  sinless." 

"  Maybe  not  so,  entirely,  yet  I  am  sure  you  are  as  sinless  as  woman  can 
be — but  listen  to  me,  Lucy  —  you  know  that  I  am  a  bondman's  son  —  that 
1  fled  firom  bondage  —  and  that  ten  years  of  roving  freedom  have  not  made 
Qe  free.  All  this  you  know,  but  you  do  not  know  that  I  am  the  Ge- 
loese  galleyman  who  cheated  the  chapman's  dame  at  the  fair  of  Winch- 
iombe." 

Lucy  started,  and  made  an  involuntary  effort  to  w\l\\dTO.Y}  \}Qft>QAxA^'^\. 
VeUa  had  taken  ;  but  he  held  it  firmly,  while  he  added, 
"^ I  need  not  have  told  you  this,  but  1  would  not  deceive  "Y^^ — WsaN^V^ 
12—7 
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a  wild  sort  of  a  life,  and  I  used  to  lau^h  at  it ;  but  somehoir,  since  I  htn 
beheld  the  place  of  my  boyhood,  I  womd  give  back  all  the  lawlc^  fieedoD 
of  the  seas,  and  all  the  money-making  tramc  of  the  land,  to  be  what  I  wia 
when  I  led  this  spot —  but  this  is  all  foolish  talking ;  what  is  past  is  gOBe, 
and  cannot  be  helped." 

"  Aye,"  interrupted  Lucy,  **  but  you  can  help  what  is  to  come." 

^  Yes,  and  so  I  will ;  but  you  know  I  have  neither  home  nor  kin.  Kow 
one  doesn  H  like  to  stand  alone  in  the  world  like  a  deserted  wreck  in  tiie 
midst  oi  the  ocean  —  nobody  caring  a  straw  whether  it  sinks  or  swims.  1 
think  I  should  not  have  done  as  i.  have  done  if  I  had  thongbt  any  bcirt 
would  have  grieved  to  hear  I  was  not  steering  right" 

Wells  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added  — 

**  I  have  seen  blue  eyes  and  black  eyes  —  fair  skins  —  and  daik  skint 
but  I  never  saw  a  she  of  them  I  cared  to  look  upon  the  second  time ;  hot  I 
could  n't  have  sheered  off  this  night  without  a  parting  look  at  yon,  if  ifae 
whole  hue  and  cry  of  Winchcombe  had  stood  to  meet  me.  You  've  new 
been  to  sea,  Lucy,  and  so  you  cannot  tell  bow  it  cheers  a  man  to  thiak  df 
the  port  his  vessel  is  steering  to  — ^  to  look  across  the  heaving  hillowi,  tnd 
to  see,  even  in  his  fancy,  the  snug  harbour  where  he  is,  at  len^,  to  cast 
liis  anchor.  Now,  maiden,"  continued  Wells,  pressing  witfam  b^iown 
hard  palms  the  little^and  he  held,  "  now  tell  me,  shall  not  the  waodering 
seaman  look  across  the  ocean  to  a  sure  anchorage.  May  he  not  think  <^ 
a  haven  where  he  may  at  last  moor  his  tossed-aTOUt  galley  ?'' 

Lucy  was  little  used  to  the  fiofurative  language  of  a  sailor,  yet  she  easily 
interpreted  his  meaning ;  and,  after  much  hesitation,  a  little  bfushine,  many 
promises  of  amendment  —  and  many  more  protestations  of  unchanging  lore, 
she  plighted  her  troth,  and  the  galleyman  aeparted  on  his  journey. 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  next  morning,  any  one  ignorant  of  the  interest  thrown  aroond  Hol- 
grave,  would  have  been  much  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  sensatioD 
created  in  the  barony  of  Sndley,  by  a  report  which  went  abroad  .of  the 
flight  of  the  bondman.  The  sun  had  risen  pretty  high  ere  any  suspicioo 
arose  that  Holgravc  had  broken  his  bonds.  On  the  previous  Satardar, 
Calverley  had  ordered  him  to  commence  his  next  week's  labour  with  plongp- 
ing  a  certain  field;  and  about  two  hours  before  noon,  the  steward  took oe- 
casion  to  pass  the  field,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  Holgrave  was  getting  on 
with  his  task ;  but  to  his  surprise,  however,  the  ground  presented  the  same 
unbroken  surface  it  had  worn  on  the  previous  week ;  and  af\er  some  fnotp 
less  inquiries  afler  the  contumacious  serf,  he  at  length  repaired  to  bis  hut, 
which  he  found  secured.  The  door  was  then  forced  with  little  ceremony^ 
and  the  hearth  was  found  cold,  and  the  cottage  deserted.  The  bed,  the 
chest,  the  stools,  &c.  stood  as  heretofore ;  and  it  was  but  the  business  of  a 
moment  for  the  steward  to  glance  around  the  apartment ;  to  raise  the  lid  ci 
the  chest ;  to  spring  up  into  the  loft  j  to  descend,  and  leave  the  cottage  and 
close  the  door  as  before. 

Calverley  had  no  sooner  assured  himself  of  the  flight  of  the  bondmanf 
than  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  assemble  the  vassals  for  the  pnipose  of 
carrying  the  hue  and  cry  in  different  directions  ,•  and  he  then  entered  the 
castle  to  inform  De  Boteler  of  the  event 

Isabella  grew  pale  as  she  listened ;  for  by  some  strange  instinct  she  bad 
BO  connect^  Holgrave  w\t^  l\\e  aX^xxc,^!!  <^^  Vat  c\»Ld^tfaAt  his  flight  seemed 
now  to  have  wrested  from  Viei  Vvex  \wi\.\v«v^. 
«  Send  forth  the  hue  andcr^,"  bki^TK^^B^V^t.   ^^^«wca^i»««ata^^ 
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the  knave  be  fonnd,  and  promise  a  noble  to  him  who  discovers  the  run- 


**  The  vassals  have  been  collected,  my  lord,  and  John  Byles  is  now  send- 
ing them  off  by  different  routes." 

"It  is  well,"  replied  De  Botelpr;  ''but  can  you  learn  no  certain  tidings 
of- his  coarse?"  Calverley  answered,  that  the  only  intelligence  he  had  yet 
obtained,  was,  that  Holgrave  had  been  seen  at  dusk  on  the  previous  even- 
ing standin|»  at  his  door,  talking  to  his  wife's  brother. 

"  What!  the  daring  monk  who  thrice  entered  this  castle  to  insult  its  lord  ?" 

"  Steward,*'  said  Isabella,  turnii^  quickly  to  Calverley,  **  see  that  the 
vassals  have  obeyed  yonr  orders.  Remember,  the  varlet  must  be  found !" 
And,  as  Calveriey  withdrew,  she  said  to  De  Boteler  with  a  thrill  of  appre- 
hension, "  Roland,  do  you  not  remember  the  words  of  the  monk  when  our 
first  dariing  was  lying  a  corpse  ?  *  The  blight  has  fallm  en  the  blossom  — 
beware  of  the  tree  P  "  De  Boteler's  countenance  changed  while  she  spoke, 
from  anger  to  thonghtfulness. 

^  It  is  strange,  Isabella,  that  su9|Ncion  never  fell  upon  the  monk !  He  is 
more  artfhl  than  the  knave  Holgrave ;  and  out  of  revenge  for  the  church 
being  defeated,  might  have " 

*  So,  no,"  interrupted  the  lady,  "  it  was  Holgrave  who  stole  my  child, 
aYthoa^  the  monk,  perhaps,  connselled  the  deed.  At  all  events,  be  knows 
of  the  bondman's  flight." 

**  Yes,  yes,  there  is  little  doubt  of  that :  but  how  can  we  come  at  the 
tmA  7  Sudbury  still  retains  hts  wrath  against  us,  and  would  oppose  an 
airest^  and  even  could  he  be  waylaid,  and  brought  hither,  he  is  stubborn, 
and  mi^t  refuse  to  answer." 

**  I  will  write  to  the  abbot,"  said  Isabella. 

«  Write  to  Simon  Sudbury  ?" 

"  Yes,  De  Boteler,"  continued  the  lady,  "  I  will  write  to  him,  and  try  to 
sooth  his  humour.  You  think  it  a  humiliation — I  would  humble  myselt 
to  the  meanest  serf  that  tills  your  land,  could  I  learn  the  fisite  of  my  child. 
The  abbot  maj  have  power  to  draw  from  this  monk  what  he.would  conceal 
ftom  us ;  I  will  at  least  make  the  experiment"  The  kidy  then,  though 
tamA  a^inst  De  Boteler's  wish,  pennea  an  epistle  to  the  abbot,  in  which 
eoneeseiion  and  apologies  were  made,  and  a  strong  invitation  conveyed,  that 
he  wocrtd  honour  Sudley  Castle  by  his  presence.  The  parchment  was  then 
folded,  and  despatched  to  the  abl>ot 

Calveriey,  after  seeing  the  last  lingering  vassal  fairly  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Sndley,  proceeded  himself  to  search  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
castle ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  day  returned  without  having  obtained  the 
di^^test  clue.  The  hue  and  cry  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  also  returned,  cursing  Holgrave  and  the  steward  for 
pvmg  them  so  much  fruitless  trouble.  The  idea  now  prevalent  at  the 
»Btle  was,  that  Holgrave  had  concealed  himself  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
Morhood,  till  the  vigilance  of  pursuit  should  relax,  when  he  woald  attempt 
JO  efibct  his  escape.  Fresh  oraers  were,  therefore,  issued,  to  search  every 
souse,  free  or  bond,  on  the  estate.  Calverley  himself  superintended  the 
icmtiny;  questioned,  menaced,  nay,  even  entreated,  but  in  vain;  nobody 
sould  tell,  except  the  smith,  because  nobody  knew ;  and  he  would  have 
preferred  knockmg  Calverley  on  the  head,  and  abiding  the  consequences,  to 
betraying  a  man  whom  he  had  assisted  thus  effectually  to  elude  detection. 

The  I^y  Isabella's  application  to  the  abbot  had  been  attended  with  as 
little  eflect.    Sudbury  had  met  with  readiness  the  overtures  of  reconciliation, 
and  in  accordance  with  her  desire,  had  interrogated  the  monk ;  bnt  Father 
John  evaded  his  questions  with  a  firmness  w\\\cYi  gaLveo^etvo^XAXAs^^^^* 
9erior,  and  convinced  De  Boteler  and  his  lady,  that  Vie  Vne^  iwas^  xofijt^ 
bttn  be  cboae  to  reveal    Spies  were  set  about  Toia  i^th^VraiX  i«>^'»^^^* 
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gained — nothing  discovered  to  prove  that  any  communication  exiated  be- 
tween the  fugitive  Hol^rave  and  the  obdurate  ecclesiastic 

It  was  about  a  montli  subsequent  to  this,  that  one  morning,  as  Toner 
was  making  the  anvil  ring  with  the  ponderous  strokes  of  bis  hammer,  two 
retainers  from  the  castle  entered  the  shed,  and  delivered  an  order  from  De 
Boteler  for  his  immediate  attendance.  Wat  laid  the  hammer  on  the  anvil, 
and,  passing  the  back  of  his  right  hand  across  his  forehead,  to  dear  awaj 
the  large  drops  that  stood  there,  looked  with  a  kind  of  smile  at  the  men,  ii 
he  said, 

"  My  lord  wants  me  at  the  castle,  does  he?" 

"Yes." 

**  But  does  my  lord  remember  the  last  time  I  was  there  ?  He  did  nt  irant 
me  then  —  he  told  me  he  should  n't  be  counselled  by  such  as  /.  There  if  w 
rent  due,  and  I  have  done  no  wrong —  and  there  can  be  no  business  ibr  M 
at  the  castle." 

**  But,  Turner,"  said  the  men, "  we  must  not  take  this  answer  to  the  btno." 

'<  Well,  then,"  replied  Wat,  "  tell  him  that  Wat  Turner  says  he  fan. 
made  a  vow  never  to  enter  the  hall  of  Sudley  Castle  again ;  and  ifyoa  doB^ 
take  that  answer,  you  get  no  other." 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  retainers  strove  to  persuade  him  to  send  a 
reply  more  respectfully  worded.  The  smith,  without  heeding  them,  pat 
the  iron  that  had  lost  its  heat  into  the  embers,  and  ordered  the  man  at  the 
bellows  to  blow  on :  and  the  messengers,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  left 
the  shed  without  obtaining  another  syllable.  They,  however,  sboitly 
returned,  and  with  so  peremptory  a  mandate,  that  the  smith,  not  wishing^ 
from  prudential  motives,  to  provoke  hostility,  threw  down  bis  hamma: 
and  first  making  himself,  as  he  said,  a  Uttle  decent,  proceeded  with  the 
retainers  to  Sudley  Castle. 

Turner  thus  far  complied  with  the  baron's  order  —  but  not  a  foot  would 
he  step  beyond  the  court^^ard.  Ho  had  vowed,  he  said,  when  Holgrave'l 
freedom  had  been  denied  mm,  never  to  cross  the  threshdid  of  the  hall  again; 
and  without  being  absolved  by  a  priest,  he  would  not  break  his  vow,  even  ^ 
King  Edward's  bidding.  De  Boteler,  accustomed  to  implicit  obedieoce^ 
was  much  provoked  at  this  obstinacy,  and,  as  was  natural,  liis  first  orden 
were  to  use  force ;  but  it  instantly  occurred,  that  no  force  could  compel  the 
smith  to  speak,  and  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  have  the  man  before  huDB, 
if  he  refused  to  answer  his  interrogatories.  The  compulsory  orders  were 
therefore  countermanded,  and  Calvcrley  was  desired  to  try  wimt  persaasioa 
might  effect ;  but  De  Boteler  could  not  have  chosen  one  less  hkely  to  influ- 
ence the  smith.  The  instant  that  Calverley  strove  to  induce  a  compIianeSi 
Turner  might  be  compared  to  a  man  who  buttons  up  his  pocket  when  some 
unprincipled  applicant  commniences  his  petition  for  a  loan  —  for  not  only 
was  his  resolution  strengthened  not  to  enter  the  hall,  but  he  also  detennio- 
ed  not  to  answer  any  question  that  might  be  put  to  him,  even  should  De 
Boteler  condescend,  uke  Eklward  to  Llewellin,  to  come  over  to  him.  But  De 
Boteler  was  so  incensed  that  the  stubborn  artizan  should  presume  to  bold 
out  even  against  solicitation,  that,  in  all  probability,  he  would  not  bife 
troubled  himself  farther  with  one  from  whom  there  was  so  little  satisfaction 
to  be  expected,  had  it  not  been  for  the  remonstrances  of  the  lady,  who  was 
instigated  by  Calverley  to  have  him  interrogated  respecting  Holgrave's 
flight.  In  compliance,  therefore,  with  her  earnest  desire,  he  condescended 
so  far  to  humour  the  smith,  as  to  retire  into  the  adjoining  apartment;  and 
as  Turner's  vow  had  not  extended  beyond  the  hall,  he  had  no  longer  a  pre- 
text for  refusing  to  attend. 

The  frown  was  still  on  the  baxon'a  brow  when  Turner  was  introduced ; 
but  Isabella,  veiling  hei  dispWoxne  wiv^^  ^^xsL^^^K.  <»svn\^vs^«^d^with 
gen  tie  condescension^ 
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^'  It  wonld  be  well,  my  good  friend,  if  all  men  observed  their  vows  as 
bli^oasly  as  yon  do.** 
She  paused.    The  smith  bent  his  head  in  silence,  and  the  lady  pro- 


**  My  lord  has  heard  from  the  steward  that  ^ou  are  an  honest  tenant,  and 
directed  that  any  alteration  you  may  require  in  your  tenement  shall  be 
kttended  to,  and  that  the  field  which  lies  at  the  back,  of  your  dwelling  be 
jdded  to  it  without  additional  rent ;  and,  as  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  encour- 
igB  the  industrious,  in  any  request  you  may  make,  my  interest  shall  not 
le  waatins.  And  now,  honest  man,"  added  she,  with  even  more  suavity, 
'  mj  lord  has  a  question  to  ask  —  it  is  but  a  simple  inquiry,  and  I  feel  as- 
med  that  a  person  of  such  strict  probity  will  not  evade  it — know  you  Ste- 
dnn  Holgrave's  place  of  concealment  ?"  As  she  put  the  interrogatory,  she 
odKod  earnestly  m  the  smith's  face. 

Torner  was  prepared  for  direct  and  haughty  questions  from  the  baron ; 
but  the  covert  and  gentle  manner  of  the  lady  rather  disconcerted  him :  how- 
metf  thoagh  he  paused  with  a  momentary  embarrassment,  yet,  contrary 
to  Isabella's  expectation,  he  firmly,  but  with  a  kind  of  native  propriety, 
ivplied  — 

*' Noble  lady,  I  cannot  tell  you  where  Stephen  Holgrave  is  concealed." 
**  It  is  fUse,  knave !"  said  De  Boteler,  who  had  listened  with  impatience 
tftdie  persuasive  address  of  his  lady — "it  is  false!    We  are  positively 
lifiMmed  that  you  aided  and  abetted  the  flight  of  this  bondman,  and  that 
)ia  alone  can  ^ve  tidings  of  him." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  baroness  cast  on  him  a  glance  that  said  he  had 
idopted  a  wrong  course — it  was  in  vain  that  his  own  better  judgment 
whispered,  that  he  ought  to  leave  the  management  of  the  afiair  in  the  nands 
tthet  who  could  smile  and  sooth,  when  she  had  an  object  to  attain,  without 
dto  least  vidence  to  her  feelings :  his  anger  was  set  in  motion,  and  it  would 
lave  re<|uired  an  influence  much  stronger  than  the  Lady  Isabella's  to  have 
dlmed  its  ebullition.  Although  De  Boteler  spoke  so  rudely,  yet  Turner ' 
was  pleased  that  it  was  he  whom  he  had  now  to  contend  with ;  and,  looking 
doCEedly  at  the  angry  baron,  he  said, 

"My  Lord  de  Boteler,  boy  or  man,  Wat  Turner  was  never  a  knave, 
and — " 

"My  good  man,^  said  the  lady,  preventing  the  interruption  she  saw  De 
Bpteler  was  about  to  make —  "  my  good  man,  my  lord  was  informed  that 
JM  were  privy  to  the  bondman's  mght ;  and  if  you  were  so  far  (as  you 
CQundered)  his  friend,  I  commend  your  prudent  reserve  —  but  I  pledge  my 
woid  that  no  harm  is  intended  him :  and  if  he  clears  his  conduct  to  my 
lord's    satisfaction,  his  condition  may  be  better  than  it  has  ever  yet 

beea " 

^Isabella,  make  no  promises,"  interrupted  De  Boteler — "parley  not 
ymfii  soch  as  he."  And,  striving  to  calm  himself  so  as  to  speak  oispassion- 
vtely^  he  added,  turning  to  the  smith,  "  Walter  Turner,  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  spot  that  shelters  Stephen  Holgrave,  and  I  insist  that  you 
instantly  reveal  it" 
"And  think  you,  my  lord,"  said  Turner,  firmly,  "  that  if  Stephen  Hol- 

Swe  had  told  me  of  his  hidmg-place,  Wat  Turner  would  be  the  man  to 
ig lum  back  to  his  bondage?    No,  no!  I  never  did  any  thing  yet  to  be 
ariuuned  of." 

'"  Do  you  know,  blacksmith,"  interrupted  the  baron,  still  endeavouring  to 
appear  unruffled, "  that  you  are  not  talking  to  one  of  your  own  class,  but  to 
ooe  who  has  the  will  —  ave,  and  the  power — to  compel  a  satisfactory 
feply  ?  And  I  insist,"  he  added,  raising  his  voice,  "  that  you  tell  me  where 
the  bondman  abides!" 
Isabella  saw,  by  the  undaunted  look  with  wbicb  tho  am\\i  xtb^^^e^  \^ 

7* 
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Boteler,  that  no  good  would  result  from  this  interview ;  and  as  she  coiU 
not,  with  propriety,  interfere  any  further,  she  arose,  and  left  the  ipu^ 
ment. 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  varlet  ?"  asked  De  Botcler,  in  a  furioua  tone,  u  tk 
smith  delayed  an  answer. 

"  Whv,  my  lord,"  answered  Turner,  with  composure, "  I  told  you  bcfigie, 
that  if  I  knew  where  Holgrave  was,  I  would  not  telL" 

"  Then  you  admit  knowins  where  he  is  hidden  V* 

"  It  matters  little,  my  lord,  whether  I  do  or  not,"  replied  the  smitb,  id 
something  of  a  sullen  tone ;  '^  whatever  I  know,  I  shall  keep  to  myselC'' 

"  Say  you  so,  knave  ?"  returned  the  enraged  baron  :  and  then,  tomitf 
to  an  attendant,  he  ordered  that  a  few  retainers  should  instantly  atteai 

During  the  moments  that  elapsed  between  the  order  and  the  appeaaaeB 
of  the  men,  De  Boteler  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  was  appanotif 
engaged  in  counting  the  number  of  studs  in  his  glittering  sword-niU;  ana 
the  smith  (who,  although  he  felt  himself  a  freeman,  yet,  from  a  natnnl 
principle  of  deference,  did  not  consider  he  was  at  liberty  to  depart  until  the 
baron  had  given  him  an  intimation  to  that  effect)  stood,  with  something  of 
an  embarrassed  air,  awaiting  the  permission,  and  the  idea  everv  ioiiut 
crossing  his  mind  whether  this  summoning  of  the  retainers  could  haveuy 
reference  to  him.  But  his  suspense  was  not  of  long  duration  —  (he  retiio- 
ers  entered,  and  De  Boteler,  raising  himself  in  his  chair,  said,  pointing  to 
Turner, 

"  Bear  that  man  to  the  tumbrel  —  an  hour  or  two  there  may  teach  him 
better  manners !" 

*'  Bear  me  to  the  tumbrel !  ha,  ha,  ha,"  exclaimed  the  smith,  with  thit 
indescribable  kind  of  laugh,  combining  derision  and  defiance. 

The  retainers  approached  to  execute  the  order.  Turner  glanced  hasti^ 
around,  but  no  weapon,  or  any  portable  article  that  might  serve  the  puipote 
of  one,  was  at  hand :  he,  therefore,  had  only  to  step  back  a  few  paces,  and 
to  place  himself  in  the  best  attitude  of  resistance  he  could. 

'*  By  saint  Nicholas !"  said  he,  pushing  back  the  sleeves  of  his  jerkin, 
and  extending  his  long  sinewy  arm,  "  the  first  man  of  ye  that  lays  a  fingei 
on  Wat  Turner,  had  better  have  shrived  himself;  for  there  is  that  in  ton 
hand  (clenching  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  man  who  was  nearest,  and  speak- 
ing  through  his  set  teeth)  —  there  is  that  in  this  hand  wiU  make  je 
remember !" 

The  men  paused  ;  —  it  could  scarcely  have  been  through  fear,  when  four 
or  five  were  opposed  to  one,  even  though  that  one  looked  at  this  moment 
rather  formidable ;  but  probably  they  waited  for  farther  orders,  before  mak- 
ing the  apartment  a  scene  of  contention,  and,  perhaps,  of  mortal  strife. 

"  Aye,"  resumed  Wat,  as  he  observed  the  hesitation  of  the  retainers ; 
"  stand  back,  and  I  '11  warrant  ye  I  shall  go  quicker  than  the  whole  tribe 
of  ye  could  dra^  me.  This  is  no  place  ror  me,  where,  if  a  man  does  nt 
tell  what's  in  his  mind,  the  halloo  is  given  to  the  pack  to  put  him  in  the" 
tumbrel !  ha,  ha,  ha !"  Taking  advantage  of  their  indecision,  he  had 
walked  on  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  while  speaking,  and  his  bitter 
derisive  lau^h  was  heard  as  he  crossed  the  threshold. 

"Follow  him!"  said  De  Boteler,  in  a  voice  that  was  reverberated  from 
the  high  carved  roof,  "  and  place  him  instantly  in  the  tumbrel,  if  the  whole  i 
force  of  the  castle  should  be  employed."  But  it  was  easier,  however,  to 
command  Ihan  to  enforce  ;  the  whole  strength  of  the  castle  could  not  attack 
a  single  individual ;  and  Wat,  on  leaving  the  apartment, had  rushed  throogh 
the  doorway  that  separated  the  two  court-yards,  and,  seizing  a  large  splinter 
of  wood  that  lay  on  the  groutvd,  hoyi  ^lood  yrvth.  his  back  against  the  wall  i 
of  f  he  stables.  _  .       .^,    ^ 

Those  to  whom  the  commw\dYJtia^^^x««a^^^«N«  cws.wK^^-ew^'CBR'KBsfi^ 
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who,  ^tb  aBtooishhig  dexterity,  warded  off  the  blows  that  were  aimed  at 
hoB  hands  and  arms  to  compel  him  to  relinquish  the  stave.  His  hands  were 
bleeding,  and  his  arms  swollen ;  but  his  heart  was  like  the  roused  lion's, 
•ndy  if  unable  to  conquer  his  opponents  (for  the  exertion  of  parrying  pre- 
vented him  from  dealing  blows),  he  would  undoubtedly  have  at  (east  tired 
Ibeir  mettle,  had  not  a  stable  boy,  who  saw  the  fray  from  a  window  above, 
mischievously  flun^  down  a  quanity  of  chaff  on  his  head.  In  the  surprise 
and  annoyance  this  created,  the  weapon  was  wrested  from  his  relaxed 
grasp,  and  the  retainers  fastened  on  him  Uke  wolves.  In  the  manual  strug- 
gle which  now  succeeded,  Turner  was  dragged  towards  the  tumbrel ;  but, 
as  it  met  his  eyes,  he  seemed  suddenly  endowed  with  more  than  human 
■trensth.  The  retainers  fell  around  him,  either  from  blows  or  kicks,  and 
falooa  streamed  copiously.  At  length  De  Boteler  (who  would  not  permit 
ateel  to  be  used  against  an  unarmeaman),  ashamed  that  so  unequal  a  con- 
fliel  should  so  long  continue,  ordered  that,  instead  of  the  tumbrel.  Turner 
Aoald  be  convey^  to  the  keep.  This,  after  much  resistance,  was  effected, 
and  a  piison-door  was,  for  the  first  time,  locked  on  the  intrepid  smith. 

The  Abbot  of  Winchcombe  had  now  become  a  frequent  guest  at  Sudley. 
The  feelings  enkindled  by  the  detention  of  Edith,  and  the  defiance  of  De 
Boteier,  had  passed  away  and  were  forgotten.   Expiatory  presents  had  been 
made  to  the  abbey,  and  a  promise  given  that  a  gift  of  land  should  be  added 
to  its  idready  ample  endowments.    Sudbury,  as*we  have  already  related,  had 
questioned  the  monk  respecting  Holgrave  and  the  child,  and,  from  the 
evasive  replies  returned,  was  strongly  inclined  to  favour  the  opinion  of 
Isabella,  who  now,  that  die  application  to  the  smith  had  failed,  became  more 
urgent  that  some  compulsory  measure  should  exact  an  unequivocal  avowal 
finom  Father  John.    The  wishes  of  one  so  powerfully  connected  as  the  wife 
of  the  influential  De  Boteler,  were,  no  doubt,  of  some  weight  wilh  the 
abbot ;  but  these  certainly  would  not  have  influenced  him  so  far  as  to  induce 
him  to  adopt  a  conduct  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  his  character,  had 
not  Father  John  been  known  of  late  to  express  strange  opinions ;  and  the 
monk,  though  poor  and  friendless,  was  one  of  those  whose  opinions  som^ 
how  (it  can  scarcely  be  said  why)  appeared  of  consequence.    It  was  true 
that,  although  but  an  illiterate  bondman  when  he  gained  admission  to  the 
cloister,  he  was  now,  if  not  entirely  the  most  learned,  undoubtedly  the 
most  talented  and  industrious  within  its  walls:  no  monk  transcribed  so 
much,  none  was  more  devout,  more  strict  in  discipline,  more  attentive  to 
the  numerous  and  fatiguing  duties  of  his  situation  as  a  secular  monk  in 
admtniBtering  the  sacraments,  attending  the  sick,  &c.    But,  though  thus 
exemplary,  strange  things  were  said  of  him.    He  had  been  heard  to  declare, 
for  instance,  that  villeinage  was  oppressive,  and  in  every  sense  unjust ;  and 
that  every  villein  was  justified,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  in  escap- 
ing from  bondage.    These  opinions,  although  not  sufficiently  heinous  to 
have  subjected  him  to  ecclesiastical  punishment,  were  yet  considered  sinful ; 
—  the  first  as  uncharitable,  and  the  second  as  subversive  of  good  order : 
and  they  induced  Sudbury  to  act  with  more  rigour  than  he  would  have 
been  inclined  to  adopt  had  there  been  only  the  vague  suspicions  of  the  lady 
to  urge  his  interference.    Father  John,  therefore,  was  again  questioned, 
and  commanded,  by  his  vow  of  obedience,  to  disclose  the  retreat  of  Hol- 
gprave,  and  reveal  all  he  knew  respecting  the  lost  child  ;  but  threats  availed 
not*    In  the  midst  of  these  adjurations,  the  abbot  received  a  paper  from  a 
messen^r,  who  burst  breathless  into  the  room,  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  Lady  Isabella  had  fallen  down  in  a  swoon  in  her  own  cfiamber. 

While  perusing  this  document,  and  more  especially  an  encloavit^  vt  catw- 
tuned,  he  looked  Brst  amazed  and  then  enragjed,  caAlVn^e^ex  va^  ^w^xv^ 
/ook  of  much  meaning  upon  the  monk,  "who  Blood  co\d  wid  t^tiv  Vj^sv^ 
u'de. 
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"  Read  !*'  thundered  the  abl>ot  suddenly,  as,  ofler  a  -moment's 
he  thrust  the  parchment  into  the  monk's  hand.     '*  This  paper  was  finud  * 
the  dressing-table  of  the  Baroness  ofSudley !" 

Father  John  read  aloud  as  follows :  — 

*'  Thv  child  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  At  thy  bidding  he  shall  awika, 
and  make  the  desolate  heart  rejoice.  Let  Roland  dc  Boteler,  Baron  oTM 
hy^  swear,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  that,  on  the  day  on  which  hb  loH 
child  shall  be  restored,  he  will  release  for  ever  those  whom,  under  the  kw 
of  villeinage,  he  can  claim  as  his  property.  Let  him  swear  this,  and,  istti 
Lord  livetTi,  the  child  shall  bo  restored  !" 

**  Now  what  tliink  you  of  this  ?"  demanded  the  abbot,  when  he  had  fiiH 
ishcd. 

'*  The  sentiments,"  replied  Father  John,  calmly,  **  resemble,  in  part,  Ami 
that  I  have  publicly  avowed." 

"  And  this  is  all !  —  you  refuse  explanation !  you  do  not  eren  deny  fk 
authorship  1  Are  you  not  aware,  that  he  who  could  obtain  access  totti 
chamber  now  must  necessarily  be  considered  the  robber  of  the  child  f 

*^  And  what  is  that  to  me?"  coldly  demanded  the  monk. 

"  Hence,  sir !  away,  unworthy  son  of  the  church  1  away  for  the 
—  we  shall  soon  find  a  means  ot  bending  your  stubborn  heart  1" 

Father  John's  situation  from  this  period  became  everyday  more irl 
Pie  was  forbidden  to  approach  the  sacraments,  and  strictly  mterdi^ed  hm 
administering  them.  His  brethren  passed  without  noticing  him,  and  hewn 
not  permitted  to  eat  at  the  board  common  to  all.  A  simdl  table  WM  irt 
apart,  on  which  his  bowl  and  platter  stood,  and  hints  were  given  thatiThii 
obstinacy  continued,  he  would,  ere  long,  be  confined  to  bis  cell. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Lady  Isabella  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  eidle* 
mont  from  the  moment  of  perusing  the  parchment —  that  she  bad  urged  De 
Botcler  to  make  the  required  vow,  alleging  that  if  the  contract  was  notfbl- 
filled,  the  en^genient  would,  of  course,  be  void  —  and,  it  was  added,  that 
Dc  Boteler  himself  had  at  first  appeared  disposed  to  comply ;  but  on  fu^ 
ther  consideration,  had  resolved  to  wait  till  something  fiirther  sbrald 
transpire. 

There  lived,  at  this  time,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  beyond  the 
town,  a  man  named  Giles  Gray ;  and  about  ten  years  previous  to  the  this 
of  which  we  write,  there  wore  few  round  Winchcombe  of  whom  it  might 
with  more  reason  bo  imagined  that  his  days  would  pass  amidst  peace  and 
plenty.  Possessed  of  a  farm,  which,  if  not  the  most  extensive  in  tne  parish, 
was  well  cultivated  and  fruitful,  and  sufficiently  ample  to  place  him  amoog 
the  class  of  respectable  yeomen ;  with  a  little  gentle  wife,  two  fine  rosy 
children,  and  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  he  seemed  placed  above  the  I 
chances  of  fortune.  But  his  wife  fell  into  a  consumptive  illness,  which, 
rendering  her  incapable  of  attending  to  the  domestic  affairs,  her  sister,  a 
pretty,  active  young  woman,  kindly  left  her  home,  at  Campden,  to  take 
chari^e  of  the  family.  In  less  than  a  twelvemonth  the  wife  died,  and  Jooe^ 
the  sister,  still  continued  to  superintend,  and  much  was  she  praised  for  her 
management  and  for  the  attention  she  paid  the  little  orphans.  However, 
many  months  had  not  elapsed,  ere  strange  whisperings  went  through  the 
neighbourhood  ;  —  groups  might  be  seen  conversing  earnestly  together ; " 
and  if  it  chanced  that  Gray's  sister-in-law  passed,  every  eye  was  toned 
up,  and  every  head  significantly  shook,  and  Gray  was  at  length  compelled, 
in  vindication  of  Jane,  to  produce  a  certificate,  setting  forth  that  they  weie 
married  at  St.  Crypt's  Church,  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  about  six  months 
previously. 

But  it  would  have  been  bcUex  (oi  Csc^^a  \A\v«?9^\fi^^\^%  ^^<&  Vc^  \&A^Biflicif 
of  uncharitable  whiapetera  Ibaxv  lo  \ttN«>  aL^«v^.e^,^^*  ^n«^^  ^  WxWSw*!^ 
The  first  intimation  of  Vua  \i\d\aw\Aoii  ^aa  »©v\««A.  Vjrs  %si  «Awi  Vi«ii  "^ 
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iftrish  priest  instantly  to  separate,  and  by  public  penance  tohnerit  absolu- 
doa  firom  the  church.  A  month  was  allowed  them.  The  four  weeks 
elapsed,  and  the  incorrigible  pair  were  still  living  beneath  the  same  roof; 
ma,  on  the  fifth  Sunday,  at  St.  Peter's,  the  parish  church  of  Winchcombe, 
tho  eongresation  were  assembled,  the  tapers  lighted,  and  the  missal  opened. 
Borne  wordiB  were  then  said,  acquainting  the  people  of  the  crime,  of  Giles 
uad  Jane,  and  cautioning  them  acrainst  holding  any  communication  with 
mch  obdurate  sinners.  The  bell  was  next  rung — the  book  closed, — 
the  tapers  were  extinguished,  and  the  incestuous  pair  pronounced  accursed 
3f  G^od  and  man.  This  ceremony  was  performed  thrice ;  and  when  the  un- 
KHTtunate  Jane  was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  child-birth,  Gray,  after  having 
the  doors  of  fifty  houses  shut  in  his  face,  as  he  implored  assistance  for  his 
irile,  was  compelled  to  go  to  Carnpden,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  to  try 
Hrhat  the  force  of  nature  might  effect.  There  his  application  was  not  re- 
jected ;  the  aged  mother,  although  her  heart  was  breaking  at  the  lost  and 
iegraded  state  of  her  youngest  child,  yet  consented  to  accompany  Gray ; 
ma  disguising  herself^  that  none  might  recognise  her,  hastened  to  Winch- 
combe. 

Jane  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  child  about  two  hours  previous  to  the 
inival  of  her  mother,  and  lay  trembling  and  exhausted,  in  a  January  eve- 
aingy  without  light  or  fire.  A  fever,  with  violent  periodical  shiverings,  was 
the  consequence.  She  slowly  recovered  ;  but  the  two  little  children,  fond- 
ling over  their  sick  mother  (as  they  called  the  unfortunate  woman),  caught 
lie  fever,  and  in  a  few  days,  probably  through  want  of  care,  expired. 

Things  had  been  getting  worse  and  worse  ever  since.  No  labourer  would 
work  for  them  —  no  neighbour  would  purchase  from,  or  sell  them  any  ne- 
sensaries,  and  all  the  produce  of  Gray's  individual  industry  was  carried  to 
Slouceeter ;  for  at  the  populous  market  of  that  city,  he  sold  and  bought 
without  it  being  known  that  the  ban  of  excommunication  cut  him  off  from 
iJl  social  intercourse  with  his  kind. 

It  would  have  been  still  worse  if  Gray  had  rented  his  farm  of  one  whose 
religious  principles  were  more  defined  than  De  Boteler's ;  but  even  he, 
thoagh  he  would  not  drive  them  from  the  soil,  refused  to  take  recompense 
for  ine  small  portion  of  land  that  the  man  himself  could  attend  to,  ana  even 
tfaie  portion,  small  as  it  was,  presented  little  of  the  healthy  and  cultivated 
ai^pearance  that  his  broad  fields  had  formerly  exhibited.  Sickness  often 
came;  and  there  was  the  enervating  consciousness  of  being  a  shunned  and 
.solitary  man.  Then,  too,  there  were  domestic  bitterness  and  mutual  up« 
braidings  and  reproaches ;  and  often  did  the  once  industrious  and  light- 
hearted  Giles,  instead  of  saving  his  hay  or  cutting  down  his  slender  crop, 
Me  the  whole  day  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  broodmg  in  gloomy  discon- 
tent over  the  dark  prospect  before  him. 

**  Father  John,  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  had  not  been  forbidden  to  leave 
Ibe  abbey,  was,  one  evening,  in  the  course  of  a  solitary  walk,  accosted  by 
the  wife  of  this  man. 

**  Holy  Father,"  said  she,  sinking  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  raising 
op  a  countenance  which  exhibited  the  traces  of  deep  mental  sufiering : 
"  Holy  Father,  hear  me?"  This  entire  day  have  I  been  watching  for  you. 
— Oh,  do  not  leave  me !"  she  continued  in  a^ony,  as  the  monk,  disengaging 
his  habit  from  her  grasp,  witli  a  shudder  of  disgust,  would  have  humeaon. 
"  Oh !  do  not  leave  me !"  she  repeated,  clinging  to  his  dress.  "  Have  I  not 
heard,  when  it  was  permitted  me  to  enter  the  house  of  prayer,  that  the 
Uessed  Lord  hath  sufiered  a  sinful  woman  to  kneel  at  his  feet  and  wash 
them  with  her  tears!  Alas !  she  could  not  be  as  sinful  as  I,  but  —  "  she 
bent  down  her  face  upon  her  hands  — 

**  Unhappy  woman !"  said  the  monk,  in  a  tone  that  wavdsA  V>  «{icnrax%^ 
her  to  proceed — "  what  would  you  of  me  ?* 
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<*  Oh,  father !"  said  she,  raising  up  her  eyes,  that  were  filled  widi  ton; 
"  it  is  not  for  myself —  it  is  for  Atm." 

Again  the  monk  looked  stem,  and  strove  to  loosen  her  hold,  but  shelwU 
with  too  firm  a  grasp  to  be  shaken  ofl^  and  the  trembling  diffidence  of  bv 
speech  changed  into  the  eager  and  fervent  supplication  of  one  who  WDitd 
not  bo  denied. 

'^  Oh,  father!  he  is  dying  —  the  death-sweats  are  upon  him !  and cu  I, 
who  brought  him  into  sm,  see  him  die  under  the  curse  of  God  ?  CNi,  hmt 
cy,  lioiy  father !  have  pity  upon  him !  —  his  soul  is  repentant — indeed  it 
is !  We  have  vowed,  if  he  should  recover,  to  part  for  ever — oh,  come  to 
him!" 

"  I  dare  not — let  me  go !  Is  he  not  excommunicated  ?  has  he  not  fifri 
on  in  sin?    Let  me  go." 

"Never!  never!"  replied  the  woman,  with  a  convulsive  scream.  "Kb 
one  but  you  dare  I  ask  —  and  I  will  not  leave  my  hold,  unless  yoa  ftm  ' 
me !  You  know  not  what  is  in  the  heart :  even  in  the  last  hour  there  mij 
be —  there  is  mercy.  Let  him  not  die  with  the  curse  upon  him — and,  wf 
all  your  hopes  in  this  life,  and  by  the  blessedness  that  will  gladden  JQI 
hereafler,  do  not  deny  the  last  hope  of  the  wretched !"  The  woman  ^gm 
bent  down  her  head,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  intensity  of  her  feelings. 

Father  John  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look  of  compassion ;  and,  thoo^ 
aware  of  the  danger  he  should  incur,  he  said,  after  a  short  stnigjgle, 

^  I  will  go.     Can  we  measure  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  7" 

**  Will  you  ?"  said  the  rejoiced  creature,  starting  on  her  feet,  clasping  ke 
hands,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven — '^may  the  Lord  grant  the  piaya 
that  you  pray !" 

It  so  happened,  that  no  one  passed  during  this  interview ;  and,  as  the 
monk  followed  the  rapid  steps  of  the  woman,  he  often  looked  aniionriy 
around,  hoping  he  mignt  not  he  observed. 

As  they  entered  the  dwelling,  a  child  came  running  forward  to  meet  its 
mother:  Father  John  shrank  from  the  little  one,  as  if  its  touch  would  have 
been  pollution,  and  approached  the  sick  man.  His  dim  eyes  brightened  n 
they  fell  upon  the  monk,  and  he  strove  to  rise  in  his  bed,  but  sank  back  on 
the  pillow. 

**  Do  not  disturb  yourself,"  said  the  father,  in  a  soothing  tone ;  and,  u 
the  wretched  wife  left  the  room,  he  prepared  himself  to  listen  to  the  daik 
catalo^e  of  Ions-growing  crime.  Father  John  exhorted  and  encouiagedf 
and  with  aU  the  fervour  of  his  soul  joined  the  dying  man's  prayer  for  mercy. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  had  linger^  for  the  parting  consolations  of  religioii ; 
for  scarcely  were  the  last  prayers  said,  ere  a  sli^t  tremor  was  preceplible 
through  the  whole  frame ;  the  eyes  fixed,  the  jaw  fell,  and  the  soul  went 
forth  to  judgment. 

Father  John,  rejoicing  that  he  had  listened  to  the  woman's  prayer,  knelt 
a  few  minutes  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  departed,  and  then  rose;  bat 
ere  he  left  the  cottage,  he  gently  informed  the  unfortunate  Jane  ot  tlM 
event 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  a  description  of  what  followed — ef 
th^  agony  with  which  she  threw  herself  by  the  bed,  and  kissed  the  coM  htn^ 
and  cold  cheek,  and  upbraided  herself  as  the  cause  of  his  sins,  and  sorrow^ 
and  eariy  death ;  of  the  desolation  that  filled  her  heart  as  she  looked  on  die 
dead,  and  felt  that  there  was  no  one  now,  except  the  little  child,  with 
whom  she  dare  claim  affinity ;  of  the  feeling  with  which,  on  the  fbllowiog     . 
evening,  assisted  by  a  singulariy  charitable  neighbour,  she  deposited  the 
body  (?  him  she  had  lovS  in  an  unhallowed  grave,  si  the  bottom  of  the    . 
garden^  and  went  forth  in  the  dwcViTv^wk  cji  ^-aXxsv^x,  ^vre^^&A  c^d  in  her    y 
anriB,  to  seek,  as  a  wandcmg  ineiidAcwsX^^^v  Omxv\^  j:R  ^ta«^ 
It  is  said,  that  charity  coveta  amxJiAXsx^^^  «f»',\wX\»5r«  .fcj«.V*i^«^ 
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inoharitable  spirit  convert  that  into  sin  which  may  in  reality  be  an  act  of 
lenevolence;  or,  at  worst,  nothing  more  than  the  weakness  of  humanity? 
jTather  John*iB  attention  to  the  dying  man  was  thus  distorted.  He  was  un- 
bitunately  perceived  parleying  with  the  woman,  and  followed  to  Gray's 
iottage,  by  a  person  employed  to  watch  his  motions.  The  information  was 
DStantly  conveyed  to  Calverley ;  and  as  Father  John  left  the  cotta^,  he 
itarted  at  beholding  two  officers  from  the  abbey,  standing  at  a  sufficient 
liatance  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  the  dwelling,  but  near  enough  to 
irevent  the  egress  of  any  one  without  their  observation.  Concealment  was 
inposaible ;  so  he  stepped  boldly  forward,  and  with  the  brothers  oneoi/each 
kuie,  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  abbey,  where  he  was  instantly  conducted 
o  his  cell,  and  the  door  closed  and  bolted  upon  him. 

His  heart  swelled  for  an  instant  as  the  brothers  retired ;  but  the  indignant 
bwh  presently  passed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  rejoiced  that  no  selfish  con- 
Hderation  had  prevented  him  from,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  saving  thB  guilty  soul 
)f  the  deceased. 

The  next  morning  the  monk  was  summoned  before  the  abbot;  and  with 
llie  same  calm  and  dignified  demeanour  that  generally  characterized  him, 
le  obeyed  the  summons.    The  two  brethren  who  had  conducted  him  from 
Spray's  cotta^,  stood  at  the  table,  and  the  abbot  proceeded  to  say,  that 
ipoa  the  oath  of  a  respectable  witness,  he  had  been  observed  conversing 
irtth  an  excommunicated  woman,  and  accompanying  her  to  her  house,  ana 
Jiat  those  two  brethren  (pointing  to  the  officers)  were  ready  to  avow  they 
lad  beheld  him  leave  it.    ''Now,"  continued  Sudbury,  '*  what  have  you  to 
mj  7     Did  you  converse  with  the  woman  ?" 
"  My  lord,"  replied  the  monk, ''  I  listened  to  her  earnest  prayers." 
**  Did  vou  accompany  her  home  ?" 
«•  I  did,  my  lord." 
«*  Por  what  purpose  ?" 
"  To  calm  the  last  moments  of  a  sinner." 

**  Did  you  not  know  that  his  crime  had  shut  him  out  from  the  aid  of 
Eoligion  7" 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  but  I  was  assured,  that  if  he  survived,  their  sinful  inter- 
eonrse  would  cease,  and  that  by  public  penance  they  would  strive  to  obtain 
fbripveness." 

**  Have  you  never  heard  of  the  fallacy  of  death-bed  promises  7"  The  monk 
was  silent. 

**  Did  you  administer  the  sacrament  of  penance  to  the    incestuous 
WFBtch  r* 
•*  I  did,  my  lord,"  returned  the  monk  firmly. 

"  A  most  obedient  son  of  the  church,  truly,"  said  the  abbot,  (the  calmness 
with  which  he  had  before  spoken,  changing  into  a  quicker  and  harsher  tone.) 
Tou  have  read  that  obeaience  is  better  than  sacrifice ;  and  yet,  though 
•atpended  from  the  exercise  of  the  priestly  functions,  you  have  presumed 
of  your  own  will  to  absolve  a  sinner,  who,  setting  at  naught  the  voice  of  the 
diarch,  has  lived  in  sin  —  a  scandal  to  His  neighbours,  and  a  dreadful  ex- 
ample of  hardness  of  heart" 

•*  My  lord,  I  was  unwilling  that  a  soul  should  be  lost " 

"  Rebellious  son !  Do  you  dare  to  justify  your  conduct  ?  But  this  comes 
of  admitting  base  blood  to  the  privileges  of  the  gentle.  What  better  could 
be  expected  of  a  man  who  held  your  principles  ?  Now  hear  me !  You 
hsTO  sinned  against  the  authority  of  the  holy  church,  and  violated  your  vow 
af  obedience.  You  have  also  exhibited  a  most  contumacious  spirit  in  re- 
fosio*  to  recant  those  pernicious  opinions  you  professed,  and  to  answer  tho 
qnestions  I  before  put  to  you.  Retire  now  to  your  cell,  and  there  remain 
solitary  for  eight  days,  that  grace  maj  have  power  to  operate  on  your  8oul\ 
sad  tfaien,  if  yoo  stiU  remain  incorrigible,  yoa  shaW  be  degnAe^  ^tsl  ^^*qx 
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order.    Retire,"  he  added,  waving  his  hand,  and  pointing  to  the  officers  to 
lead  him  away. 

Father  John  raised  his  eyes  as  Sudbury  repeated  the  threat  of  degndation. 
He  had  expected  censure ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  for  this  extremity  of 
punishment ;  and  the  wounded  feelings  of  a  high  spirit  spoke  in  the  silest 

fiance  he  cast  upon  the  abbot,  as  he  turned  proudly  away,  and  followed 
is  conductors  to  the  cell. 

In  eight  days  he  was  again  brought  before  Sudbury ;  but  solitude  bad 
effected  no  change  in  his  sentiments.  Three  days  more  were  mnted,  and 
on  the  fourth,  all  the  members  of  the  community  were  assembled,  and  the 
monk  was  led  from  his  cell  to  the  chapel.  There,  in  the  prciwec  of  the 
brethren,  he  was  once  more  asked  whether  he  would  publicly  conftn  bisfiudt 
in  administering  a  sacrament  to  an  excommunicated  man,  and  profess  hisda- 
sire  to  perform  public  penance  for  the  scandal  he  had  civen ;  and  whenb 
made  no  reply,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  disclose  the  place  of  conceainetf 
of  the  bondman  Holcrrave.  To  this,  also,  no  reply  was  given  ;  and  findlf 
he  was  promised,  that  if  he  knew  aught  of  the  stolen  child  of  the  Lord  « 
Boteler,  and  would  unreservedly  declare  all  he  knew  —  if  he  had  notadih 
ally  assisted  in  the  abduction  —  all  his  past  errors  should  be  forgiven,  ia 
consideration  of  this  act  of  justice.  But  Father  John  knew,  that  althoogji 
by  a  disclosure  he  might  avert  his  own  fate,  yet  he  would  assuredly  draw 
down  inevitable  ruin  on  Holgrave,  and  that  the  hopes  he  had  himsc^che^ 
ished  — for  the  reader  cannot  be  ignorant  that  it  was  he  who  was  the  author 
of  the  mysterious  document  —  would  utteriy  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  with 
that  noble-mindedness,  that  would  rather  sacrifice  self  than  betray  the 
confidence  of  an  other,  he  still  refused  to  answer. 

Sudbury  scarcely  expected  such  firmness ;  and  there  was  a  minute  or 
two  of  breathless  excitement  and  profound  silence  through  the  chapd,  as  the 
abbot  ordered  two  brothers  to  approach  the  obdurate  monk,  and  strip  tS 
the  habit  be  had  rendered  himseli  unworthy  longer  to  wear. 

Father  John's  lips  ^rew  pale  and  quivered;  and  ther6  was  a  slight  treroor 
perceptible  through  his  whole  frame,  as  the  monks  reluctantly  proceeded  to 
obey  the  command  of  their  superior.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground ; 
he  dared  not  raise  them,  for  the  chequers  of  the  pavement  seemed  indistinct 
and  trembling ;  and  yet  for  twelve  days  he  haa  been  preparing  himself  to 
meet  this  catastrophe  with  firmness.  The  outer  garments  were  removed ; 
their  place  was  supplied  by  a  coarse  woollen  jerkin  and  cloak,  and  thea  the 
monk,  for  a  moment  resuming  the  ener^  that  was  more  natural  to  his  cha- 
racter than  the  subdued  spirit  he  had  as  yet  evinced,  stood  forth  from  the 
brothers  who  had  been  the  unwilling  instruments  in  the  act  of  degradationt 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  abbot,  who  stood  upon  the  topmost  step  of  the 
altar,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  brotherhood,  said  in  a  tone  that  filled 
the  whole  chapel — ''My  lord  abbot,  I  shall  appeal  against  this  severity. 
It  is  not  because  I  administered  a  sacrament  to  a  sinner  that  I  am  thus  de- 
graded —  it  is  because  the  Lord  de  Boteler  desires  to  humble  me  —  becaiuo 
he  foolishly  imagines,  that  a  spirit  conscious  of  its  own  strength  would 
bend  beneath  injustice  and  oppression,  that  I  am  thus  dealt  with.  But 
remember,  my  lord,  that '  with  what  measure  you  mete  to  others,  the  same 
shall  be  meted  to  you  again.'"  So  sajring,  without  waiting  for  the  cere- 
mony of  being  driven  from  the  gates,  he  turned  and  with  a  quick  step  left 
the  abbey. 

But  here  his  firmness  again  forsook  him ;  he  had  stepped  from  his  home 

—  from  the  quiet  seclusion  that  was  endeared  to  him  by  years  of  residence 

and  holy  recollections,  into  a  strange  world,  to  struggle  and  contend — to 

sin,  and  he  sinned  agunat*,  at\d  Vi^\eaxvQdL^ovviv%\.\.Vi««hibe^  wdl  with  such 

a  feelinv  of  desolation  aa  a  cViM  ma^j  be  su^^%^Vftfe^»^>»\»\wsw^««^ 

the  gnve  of  his  last  aumvitig  v^t%i\V.    K  U^  \«»«t  ^w^  ^&  ^waAs^ 
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ride,  and  deep  re^et,  forced  their  way  down  his  cheeks,  and  it  was  not 
Btil  he  became  conscious  that  a  group  of  persons  of  difierent  ages  and 
uas  were  silently  and  sympathizin^ly  j^azing  upon  him,  that  it  occurred  to 
Jm  he  ought  to  remove  to  a  less  conspicuous  situation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ob  Bon|U(R  and  his  lady  had  left  Sudley  to  be  present  at  some  festival 
k  Ltondon,  Vie  day  previous  to  that  on  which  Father  John  was  degraded ; 
M.  from  the  firmness  he  had  hitherto  shown,  the  result  was  anticipated, 
M  Calverley  had  received  orders  to  arrest  the  monk  on  his  being  dismissed 
feahbey,  and  to  confine  him  in  the  castle,  until  the  baron's  return. 
^thfl  degraded  priest  proceeded  slowly  amidst  the  sympathizing  crowd 
llSft  attended  his  steps.    Several  times  he  stopped,  with  the  intention  of 
MMSting  the  people  to  return  home  and  leave  him  to  pursue  his  journey 
kne  mighty  but  he  could  not  collect  that  firmness  of  demeanour  which  had 
ien  wont  to  distinguish  him ;  and  ashamed  further  to  betray  his  weak- 
■My  he  each  time  passed  on  without  uttering  a  word.    They  had  cleared 
le  town,  and  were  crossing  the  bridge  on  the  left,  over  the  Isborne,  when 
ialvarley,  and  about  half-a-dozen  retainers  well  mounted,  darted  from 
IP  bridge  into  the  high  road.    Four  of  the  men,  springing  from  their 
BrtietL  surrounded  the  monk,  and  were  about  placing  him  on  the  back  of 
De  of  the  steeds,  when  the  faculties,  which  had  been  for  the  moment 
bftined  by  astonishment  and  indignation,   burst  forth  with  unexpected 
nerffy,  and,  with  a  form  expanded  to  its  full  height,  and  an  eye  flashing 
le^  lie  shook  ofl*  their  rude  grasp,  and  stepping  back,  demanded  by  what 
ntfaority  he  was  thus  molested. 

^By  the  authority  of  the  Baron  de  Boteler,''  replied  Calverley,  as  the 
M>nk  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  upon  him. 

**  It  is  false !"  he  replied,  **  no  human  law  have  I  violated,  and  to  no 
MUi's  capricious  tyranny  will  I  submit" 

^It  becomes  the  bondman  to  speak  thus  of  his  lord,"  said  Calverley  with 
•neer. 

**  I  am  not  a  bondman  —  nor  is  the  Baron  de  Boteler  my  lord,"  said  Father 
ohiit  ii^  a  deep,  collected  voice. 

<•  O,  I  crave  your  pardon,  good  father,"  returned  Calverley,  smiling ;  **  I 
liaCook  you  for  one  John  Ball,  the  son  of  a  bondman  of  this  barony." 

*<  My  name  is  John  Ball,  and  I  have  been  the  son  of  a  bondman,  insult- 
ig  craven,"  replied  the  father,  indignantly ;  —  "  but  I  owe  the  Baron  de 
loteler  no  allegiance — you  well  know  that  the  priest  can  be  servant  to 
loae  save  he  who  created  the  bond  and  the  free." 

**  And  this  is  the  habit  of  some  new  order,  that  is  to  be  honoured  by  being 
tdcHpted  by  the  unpriestly  son  of  a  bondman  I"  said  Calverley,  pointing,  in 
lension,  at  the  coarse  woollen  dress  of  the  monk.  Something  burst  from 
)ie  lips  of  th^  latter,  but  it  was  lost  in  Calverley's  sudden  command  to  seize 
lim.  The  men  again  approached,  but  the  first  who  caught  the  monk's  arm 
M  to  the  ground,  stunned  and  bleeding. 

Another  succeeded,  and  met  the  same  fate  —  then  another,  and  another; 
-—  hot  at  length,  overpowered  by  numbers,  the  gallant  priest  was  bound, 
tmd  iriaced  before  one  of  the  retainers  on  horseback. 

Tnere  was  now  a  simultaneous  rush  made  to  the  bridge  by  the  crowd, 
«Im>  stood  watching  the  horsemen  till  they  entered  the  castle  ;  when  they 
ibmed  into  groups,  wondering  at  what  (hey  had  just  beheld  —  at  what 
■ight  be  the  Tate  of  the  monk,  and  at  their  own  Bu^vtieik^fta  \ti  %>aSSfttv&'%. 
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hair-a-<lozen  men,  even  though  armed  and  mounted|  to  carry  him  off  with- 
out a  blow. 

That  evening,  Wat  Turner,  who  had  been  liberated  from  the  keep,  after 
a  short  confinement,  was  leaning  on  his  folded  arms,  which  rested  for  sup- 
port on  the  sill  of  the  aperture  m  his  shed,  that  served  the  purpose  of  a 
window.  The  forge  fire  had  died  away ;  the  servitor  and  the  journeyman 
had  been  dismissed ;  but  Wat  still  hngered,  as  if  he  could  there  indulge 
his  reflections  more  freely  than  in  his  own  house.  His  eyes  were  bentoo 
the  ground,  and  so  far  was  he  lost  in  some  waking  dream,  that,  untShis 
name  was  repeated  in  rather  a  loud  tone,  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  one's 
approach. 

''Ah,  Tom  Merritt!*'  said  the  smith,  raising  his  head  and  r^eo^isiog 
in  the  dusk  a  stout  active  young  man,  a  mason,  who  resided  at  Wiocfar 
combe. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Wat  V*  asked  the  maspn. 

"No  —  I  have  enough  to  think  of,  without  troubling  my  head  abtst 
news !" 

**  Aye,  aye,  true  —  but  did  n't  you  hear  of  Father  John  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  heard  they  dealt  badly  enough  with  him,  because  be  would  not 
betray  poor  Stephen — and  for  giving  the  sacrament  to  that  unfortunate 
scape-fflrace.  They  told  me  he  was  to  be  turned  from  the  abbey  to-day,  w 
I  sent  Dick  with  a  few  groats  to  help  him  on  a  little—  but  I  do  nt  know 
yet,  whether  the  lad  is  come  back,  for  I  have  not  seen  him." 

**  O,  he  is  among  the  group  that  stands  looking  at  the  castle  walk,  I 
dare  say,"  said  Merritt.    "  Did  you  not  hear  he  was  thrown  into  prison^ 

"  What !  my  Dick,"  asked  the  smith,  eagerly,  startmg  up  from  his  pos- 
ture at  the  window,  and  his  listless  countenance  suddenly  becoming  ani- 
mated. 

"  No,  no,  not  the  boy,"  replied  Merritt,  rather  impatiently. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  smith,  again  sinking  upon  the  window  frame ;  and  ^en, 
as  if  perfectly  comprehending  what  had  been  said,  he  added,  as  a  bitter 
smile  passed  across  his  lips,  "  In  prison  did  you  say  ?  What  bad  he  done 
that  he  should  be  caged  ?    Refused  to  say  where  Stephen  is  hid  ?" 

"  Maybe  so ;  but  I  can  only  tell  you  this  —  that  when  the  poor  monk  i 
was  turned  out  of  the  abbey,  Calverley  seized  upon  him  like  a  dog,  era  I 
thief." 

"  Calverley,  the  fiend !"  interrupted  the  smith,  fiercely.  "  If  I  could  oolr 
give  that  beggar's  vagabond  a  sample  of  what  this  hand  could  do,  I  think 
I  should  take  a  good  night's  rest  —  and  that 's  what  I  have  not  done  smce 
the  night  they  gave  me  a  lodging  in  the  castle  dungeon ;  and  you  say  tbat 
Calveney  has  put  him  in  pnson  ?  Now,  I  tell  you  what,  Tom  Merritt," 
continued  Turner,  "  if  there  be  a  drop  of  man's  blood  in  your  body,  thcjr 
shan't  keep  him  there." 

"  Will  you  help  ?"  asked  the  young  mason,  eagerly. 

"  Will  I  help,  man !  Aye,  that  I  will,  with  a  good  stomach  —  Why,  if 
they  shut  up  a  dog  that  I  cared  for  within  those  four  stone  walls,  I  would 
help  him  out !  —  But  that  monk  is  a  holy  man  —  and  they  think  to  frighten 
him  as  they  thought  to  frighten  me.  Tom,"  added  Turner,  leaning  throng 
the  aperture,  and  laying  ms  hand  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder,  *'I  have 
never  held  up  my  head  like  a  man  since  that  night  To  be  set  upon  like  a 
fox!  To  be  dragged  and  hauled,  and  Uirown  into  a  prison — Tom! 
(/grrasping  the  arm  of  the  otlier  with  a  force  that  made  him  shrink)  when  1 
think  of  this  in  the  day  when  I  am  at  work,  I  throw  down  the  hammer,  for 
my  blood  boils,  and  I  could  not  strike  a  sure  blow  for  hours  after,  if  a  kina^a 
ransom  was  offered  me.  But,  by  St,  Nicholas !  't  is  little  work  that  Wat 
Turner  has  done  ever  smce — wWi^a  ^ota'^todl^ — ^VpaXX^&aHL^ortnlwre 
the  parish  altogether  —  and  \\ieti,m^^\>e,\iKaie^  ^'^  ^^Xi\j«»sst*  ^«^ 
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here,  if  a  roan  looks  at  me,  it  seems  as  if  he  would  say,  *  Turner,  you  have 
been  in  jail !'    Tom  Merritt,  never  boast  or  brag  of  anything !" 

**  Indeed,  master  Turner,  I  have  as  little  as  any  man  to  brag  of;  for  — 
if — it  had  nt  been  for  the  watching  and  the  advice  of  poor  Father  John,  my 
old  mother  might  have  been  this  day  hanging  her  heao  with  shame,  instead 
of  looking  up  as  bold  as  any  of  them,  and  saying,  *  my  son,'  or  '  my  Tom,' 
as  well  as  the  best." 

'*  That's  all  very  well ;  but,  Tom,  as  I  just  said,  never  boast  I  used  to 
brae  that  there  never  was  a  woman  dishonest,  nor  a  man  a  rogue,  in  my 
fiinuiy ;  and  that  none  of  the  name  of  Turner  ever  had  a  key  turned  upon 
him.     And  you  see  what  it 's  come  to." 

^  Aye,  aye,  master  Turner,"  replied  Merritt  (impatient  of  a  long  speech, 
yet  knowing  the  smith's  irascible  temper  too  well  to  interrupt  him),  I  do  n't 
know  what  will  come  next !  Here  were  you,  who  paid  scot  ana  lot,  and 
cared  for  no  one  —  see  how  you  were  treated !  And  now  here  is  the  holy 
Iklher  (with  whom,  though  he  got  into  disgrace  at  the  abbey,  one  would 
have  thou|^t,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  souls,  they  wouldn't  meddle), 
dragged  on  like  a  common  thief;  and  if  we  do  not  go  to  the  rescue^  the 
saints  preserve  us !  who  can  tell  if  he  will  ever  come  out  again  ?  for  there 
is  none  but  poor  Stephen  akin  to  him." 

**  Enough !  Tom  Merritt,  this  is  no  place  for  an  honest  man.  I  was  to 
have  gone  in  a  few  days,  but  when  this  nisht's  job  is  done,  I  shall  just  pack 
up  all  I  can  get  together  into  a  cart,  and  let  the  black  6end,  or  his  imp 
Calveriey,  take  the  rest  Aye !  with  my  wife,  the  boy,  and  Will,  I  shall  be 
oat  of  Grloncester  before  sunrise  —  and  the  sooner  the  better.  But  now 
let  us  talk  of  tb9  rescue.  How  many  honest  hands  can  you  get  among 
the  town's  folks  T 

'*  Why,"  replied  Merritt,  every  mother's  soul  who  could  grasp  an  axe ; 
but  I  have  seen  a  dozen  lads  who  have  sworn  to  free  Father  John,  or  lose 
their  lives.  And  knowing  that  you  would  give  a  helping  hand,  I  told  them 
iNk  though  without  your  leave.  We  have  provided  paint  for  our  faces. 
Toe  retainers  in  the  castle  are  few ;  and  while  myself  and  the  men  keep 
guard  over  diem,  you,  as  a  smith,  know  best  how  to  manage  the  lock  of 
Utekeep.** 

**  GKve  me  your  hand,  for  a  brave  fellow,"  answered  Turner,  graspin^g 
cordially  the  conceded  member.  *'  There  are  yet  a  few  bold  spirits  in  this 
manor.  I  shall  seek  them,  and  I  '11  warrant  they  will  not  leave  Wat  Tur- 
ner in  the  lurch  for  this  bout  at  least.  And  as  for  the  lock,  the  foul  fiend 
hhnself  could  not  scheme  or  forge  a  sprint  that  could  keep  me  out  for  five 
minotes.  Have  your  friends  together  in  me  field  at  the  back  of  the  town. 
The  nights  are  dark  now ;  andwhen  I  hear  the  clock  strike  eight,  I  shall 
be  with  you  with  all  the  hands  I  can  gather." 

Merritt  presently  departed ;  and  at  eight  the  two  confederates  again  met 
Soon  a  compact  and  resolute  body  of  more  than  twenty  men  slowly  and 
cantioualir  proceeded  to  the  castle,  and,  in  double  file,  ensconced  themselves 
close  to  me  walls,  and  so  contiguous  to  the  gate  of  usual  egress  as  to  be 
loady  to  rush  in  at  the  first  opening.  They  had  stood  thus,  scarcely  draw- 
ing breath,  for  about  half  an  hour ;  and  Merritt,  who,  with  the  smith,  was  at 
^  head  oi  the  little  band,  was  about  to  propose  that  they  should  attempt  to 
fiiree  an  entrance,  when  tiie  gate  opened,  and  John  Byles,  who  had  been 
engaged  upon  some  business  with  Ualverley,  unsuspectindy  issued  forth. 

The  smith  caught  him  in  his  iron  grasp  ere  he  closed  the  gate,  and, 
placing  bis  broad  hand  over  his  mouth,  held  him  till  a  bandage  could  be 
properly  fastened ;  then  flinging  him  on  the  ground,  secured  him  hand  and 
root,  bound  him  to  a  tree  a  lew  steps  distant,  andf'mth  \Sci!aVNQ  tassol^V^ 
had  Mgamied,  rwAed  a/ler  Merritt  and  the  otheiB)  ^\kO  w«te  V3  ^Scoa^qesda^^ 
ibe  eomPjraid, 
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No  sound  escaped  them,  and  it  was  only  the  quick  footsteps  on  the  pare- 
ment  that  attracted  attention.  But  ere  the  alarm  was  given,  the  introden 
had  reached  the  keep.  The  smithy  with  astonishing  celerity,  picked  the 
huge  lock  of  the  lower  dungeon,  in  which,  by  virtue  of  former  experience^ 
he  imagined  the  father  was  confined  ;  and  beheld,  by  a  torch,  wnich  tiny 
had  now  lighted,  what  fired  even  the  most  slu^sh  soul  amon^  them.  The 
monk  lay  stretched  on  the  ground,  ncarljr  divested  of  covenng^  with  his 
arms  and:  legs  drawn  by  cords  attached  to  iron  rings  in  the  four  oomenof 
the  cell,  and  with  iron  weights  pressing  upon  his  chest. 

"By  St  Nicholas !"  said  the  smith,  as  he  stooped  to  remove  the  preisore^ 
while  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes,  "  this  is  too  bad.  'T  is  enosgh  to  make 
a  heathen  sick  to  see  a  Christian  man  served  in  this  manner.  Here,  Father 
John,  (assisting  him  to  rise,)  take  my  jerkin,  and  wrap  this  about  yoa. 
(snatching  a  cloak  from  the  shoulders  ofooe  of  the  men.)  And  now,  good 
father,  tell  me  who  did  this  ?** 

But  the  exhausting  punishment  he  had  endured  for  above  four  hoan^ 
together  with  the  cold  that  penetrated  his  whole  frame,  from  lying  so  long 
exposed  on  the  damp  earth,  so  much  impeded  his  speech,  that  he  could  not 
utter  an  intelligible  word. 

^  And  thus  they  could  serve  the  Lord's  anointed!"  said  Tomer,  com- 
passionately, as  he  looked  on  the  livid  and  swollen  face  and  trenibliDg 
limbs  of  him,  whom  he  had  ever,  till  now,  seen  with  the  bc«uty  of  boUoeM 
giving  dignity  to  his  fine  countenance,  and  with  the  vigour  of  manhood  ez- 
nibited  in  every  motion  of  his  muscular  form.  *^  Hark  !*'  added  the  SBiith, 
starting —  '*  there  is  a  scuffle  outside !  Tom  Merritt  vrill  haTS  enough  of 
them."  For  an  instant  he  paused,  and  then,  snatching  up  one  of  the  oofdt 
that  had  tied  the  monk,  he  severed  it  with  his  axe  from  the  ring  in  the  wtll, 
and  passing  one  end  round  the  monk's  arms»  fastened  the  other  toond  his 
own  waist  **  Now  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  holding  by  me  —  keep 
close.  Here,  father,  could  you  not  hold  this?  it  might  keep  off  some  acorvy 
knave,"  drawing  a  sharp  wood-knife  from  his  belt,  and  placing  it  in  the 
monk's  tremulous  hand.  Turner  then  ordering  the  few  who  were  with  lum 
to  cover  the  retreat,  to  keep  compact  as  they  followed,  and  to  strfl^e  at  all 
within  reach,  with  a  keen-CNiged  battle-axe  in  his  ri^ht  hand,  and  a  fbnni» 
dable  dub,  pointed  with  steel  and  firmly  bound  with  iron,  in  his  leflt  he 
hurried  from  the  dungeon. 

Turner  bad  not  been  above  five  minutes  in  releasing  the  monk ;  but, 
when  he  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  keep,  Merritt  and  the  remainder  oi 
the  band  were  sharply  engaged  with  the  domestics  and  the  few  tenants  who 
kept  ^uard  about  the  castle.  The  smith  pushed  on  widi  the  monk ;  passed 
Memtt  and  the  others,  who  closed  in  his  rear ;  and,  vrith  that  boldness, 
which  often  efiects  what  more  prudent  courage  would  fail  to  accmnpUsI^ 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  assailants,  brandishmg  his  weapons,  and  akoo^' 
ing  defiance  at  the  top  of  his  stentorian  lungs. 

**  Stand  aside,  ye  graceless  carles !  Shame  to  ye,  cursed  craTons,  to 
serve  a  Christian  priest  like  an  infidel !  Stand  back,  or  by  St  Nicholas! 
you  will  never  die  on  your  beds !"  dealing  sturdy  blows  as  ho  spoke,  and 
pressing  forward  to  a  postern  beside  the  principal  gate,  which  was  notoMoy 
paces  from  the  keep. 

"  'T is  the  smith !  —  'tis  Wat  Turner,"  shouted  a  dozen  Toices. 

"  Aye,  it  is  Wat  Turner,"  swinging  round  his  club,  and  levelling  a  coiipl* 
of  those  who  were  nearest ;  '*  ana  tell  Uie  doomed  Calverley,  if  ever  Wst 
Turner  sets  eyes  upon  him,  we  shall  not  part  so  easily  as  I  now  do  froiB 
you!" 

The  freapons  wielded  by  the  ^werfol  arm  of  the  smith  were  not  inch 
BB  tboee  who  had  little  mteiefil  m  lYie  dc^Mv^wi  o^  ^^  xckss^  "m^qM  csie 
to  encounter.    The  attackA  6£  ^«  caa^^  YftttVfVft  \^*xsA^^^  waq  ^S.'^ 
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peQcaers  increased ;  the  smith,  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  workman,  loosed 
the  fastening  of  the  postern  gate,  and  the  band,  rushing  through  and  forci- 
Uy  closins  it  after  them,  Father  John  was  again  a  free  man. 

*' Now,  lads,  to  your  homes,"  cried  Turner,  as  they  hurried  on,  "every 
man  of  ye.  Go  by  different  roads,  and  you  will  not  be  suspected.  There 
is  not  a  man  they  can  swear  to  but  myself.  Now,  brave  hearts,  farewell ! 
We  may  not  meet  together  again :  but  all  the  harm  I  wish  ye  is,  that  Cai- 
▼eiley  and  I  may  soon  meet ;  and  if  ever  he  plagues  free  man  or  bond  among 
ye  aner  that,  say  Wat  Turner  is  a  coward — Away !  Tom  Merritt,"  said 
he,  drawing  the  mason  aside,  "do  you  think  of  leaving  Winchcombe?  — 
yon  know  there  are  always  busy  tongues.'* 

**  Thank  ye,  master  Turner,  but  I  think  I  shall  wait  and  see  how  matters 

*'  As  you  like,  Tom — only  mind  they  do  n't  coop  you  up.  To  my  mind, 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  parish  safe ;  —  but  things  will  not  always  go  on 
■o.    Now,  good  father,  we  must  be  gone." 

Merritt  bent  his  knee  to  the  monk,  who  pronounced  a  tremulous,  but  fer- 
vent benediction,  on  the  brave  fellow,  who,  bidding  a  friendly  farewell  to 
Turner,  and  being  assured  that  Father  John  shoula  remain  under  his  pro- 
tection as  lon^  as  he  desired,  bounded,  with  the  spring  of  a  deer,  in  the 
direction  of  his  home. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1377,  about  six  months  after  Father  John  was 
liberated  by  the  sturdy  smith,  the  city  of  London  was  arrayed  with  a  oostli- 
nie88,and  adorned  throughout  with  a  radiance  in  which  it  was  befitting  it 
Bhonld  appear  on  the  day  when  the  royal  diadem  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
brow  of  a  young  and  blooming  sovereign.  Father  John  was  merally  borne 
along  in  the  current  that  streamed  from  the  adjacent  villages  to  witness  the 
reception  of  the  young  king  as  he  passed  over  the  city-bridge  from  his 
palace  at  Sheen. 

The  day  was  favourable  for  the  pao;eant,  and  the  houses  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  variety  of  their  silken  colours  and  tinselled  ornaments, 
glowing  and  glittering  in  the  morning  sun.  AtComhill,  indeed,  the  mere- 
tricious adornments  of  art  were  superseded  for  a  brief  space  by  the  simple 
beauty  of  nature,  and  the  eye  felt  a  momentary  relief  in  resting  on  the  green 
grass,  and  the  few  shaded  trees  that  covered  the  open  ground.  But  this 
green  spot  was  succeeded  by  a  dense  mass  of  dwellings  covered  with  hang- 
ings of  a  richness  suitable  to  the  reputed  wealth  of  the  city  merchants : 
here  the  scene  was  animated  in  the  extreme,  —  the  motions  of  the  crowd 
became  unsteady  and  irregular,  as  they  were  actuated  at  once  b]^  eagerness 
to  hurry  on,  and  a  desire  to  linger  amon^  the  rainbow  diversity  of  hues 
around  them,  and  the  flowing  beauty,  whi^,  arrayed  with  costly  elegance, 
and  smiling  with  anticipated  enjoyment,  graced  every  open  window. 

''Alasi  alas!"  exclaimed  a  solitary  wanderer  among  the  multitude,  as 
he  turned  away  sorrowfully  from  the  gaudy  display,  "  alas,  for  this  great 
city,  which  was  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  decked 
with  gold  and  precious  stones  and  pearl  —  for  in  one  hour  will  she  be 
made  desolate:  and,  instead  of  a  stomacher,  have  only  a  girding  of  sack- 
cloth,- and  burning  instead  of  beauty."  But  he  had  hardly  repeated  these 
words,  ere  a  full  stream  of  music,  swelling  in  the  air,  overpowered  the  hum 
that  arose  from  the  multitude,  and  John  Ball  —  for  it  was  the  degraded 
priest  who  had  spoken  —  imagining  this  to  be  a  prelude  to  the  appearance 
of  the  young  king,  mounted  upon  a  door-step,  and,  from  this  slight  eleva- 
tion, and  favouredby  his  stature,  he  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  procession, 
which  almost  immediatelv  passed. 

First  came  the  band  of  musicians,  mounted  on  ga^Vj  ca:^^tv«ksi!A^\»sc»ks 
Mod  dtditt  Jacks  of  crimson-damasked  satin,  \&ceA  touxv^l  vnJ^  ^^\  ^* 
mmuK^tbe  dty  richly  emblazoned  on  the  back  and  ttotvl^  axA^^  ^\sv\fc 
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Telvet  deereB  of  their  jerkins  so  closely  laced  and  interlaced  with  goU,  u 
almost  to  conceal  the  material  on  which  it  was  wroagfat.  Tnen  two 
heralds  in  white-damasked  velvet  tabards,  worked  with  gold  in  a  vaiietyif 
fanciful  patterns,  and  with  the  atv  arms  also  emblazoned  on  the  bikeL 
Then  the  sword-bearer  of  the  chief  majnstrate,  in  a  suit  of  polished  setle 
armour,  and  on  a  steed  accoutred  in  aU  the  panoply  of  war.  Then  Chi 
lord  mayor  himself,  in  a  flowing  mantle  of  lich  ciimson  velvet  trinnMd 
with  ernnne,  and  with  a  collar  of  fine  goM  adorned  with  gems,  and  moontfld 
on  a  stately  horse,  whose  velvet  housing  fringed  with  gold,  almost  touched 
the  ground.  Two  pages  suitably  attired  walked  on  either  ode.  Neit 
appeared  the  two  sheri&  in  their  scarlet  mantles  and  gold  chains.  Tbes 
rode  the  four-and-twenty  alderman,  two  abreast,  in  loose  gowns  or  robes  of 
damasked  velvet  or  brocaded  silk  ;  and  finally,  the  members  of  the  conunoo 
council  closed  the  train. 

"  And  is  this  the  appard  and  the  braveiy  of  merdiants  ?"  said  the  wan- 
dering monk  within  himself,  as  the  splendid  cavalcade  passed  by ;  ^Smre^ 
the  pomp  of  royalty  cannot  surpass  this.**  And  John  BaU  did  not  draw  t 
wrong  conclusion  —  for  when,  in  about  half  an  hour,  the  citiaens  repassed^ 
escorting  Uieir  youthful  sovereign,  although  there  certainly  was  more  aM 
and  ele^nce,  there  was  less  of  gorgeous  display  in  the  royal  than  in  the 
civic  tram. 

Richard,  then  a  well-grown  boy  of  eleven,  with  a  countenance  the  eulr 
bloom  of  which  was  brightened  by  an  eye  of  singular  intelligence^  sat  wito 
the  ease  of  a  practised  nder  on  a  beautiful  white  palfrey.  A  cap  of  puiple 
velvet,  trimmed  with  vair,  shaded  his  fair  open  forehead  and  thick  brightcm 
and  a  purple  mantle,  lined  and  edged  with  the  same  costly  fur,  and  confined 
at  the  throat  with  a  jewelled  clasp,  fell  back  from  his  shoulders  over  the 
housings  of  the  animal.  His  tunic  was  of  damasked  satin,  of  a  bright  pink 
colour,  and  round  the  waist  was  a  purple  belt,  on  which  a  variety  of  itnci' 
ful  devices  were  wrought  with  pearls.  The  housings  of  the  palfrey  were  ot 
velvet,  as  soft  and  rich  as  the  royal  mantle,  and  of  a  similar  nue,  but  enlif> 
ened  with  a  profusion  of  goldsmiths'  work,  and  bordered  round  with  a  heavy 
gold  fiinge. 

Richara  looked  upon  the  pomp  and  circumstance  around  him  with  all  the 
pleasure  and  vanity  of  a  boy,  turning  every  moment  with  some  laugfung 
sally  addressed  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  rode  by  his  side, 
or,  more  frequently,  to  the  young  Elarl  of  Arundel,  the  newly-installed  nur- 
shal  of  England.  These  were  followed  by  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberluid, 
who  hsd  so  recently  resigned  the  office  of  lord  marshal,  Sir  John  Bnrldglit 
lord  chamberlain,  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Kent,  Buckingham,  Buc. 

The  procession  moved  on,  and  the  monk  followed  amidst  the  mass ;  bat 
if  he  looked  wistfully  at  the  pageant,  it  was  only  in  the  hope  that  some  op- 
portunity might  offer  of  publicly  addressing  the  young  king,  or,  rather  fan 
uncle,  and  appealing  for  justice ;  but  no  opportunity  did  otBsr,  Indeed,  st 
such  a  moment,  when  the  good  citizens  were  displaying  their  taste  and 
munificence,  it  seemed  little  less  tiian  folly  to  expect  it 

Next  to  the  considerate  hospitality  (if  it  may  be  so  termed)  of  allowing 
the  water-conduit  in  Cheapside  to  spout  wine,  notlung  elicited  more  un- 
qualified approbation  from  the  lower  classes  than  a  temporary  building 
erected  at  die'  extremity  of  the  before-mentioned  place.  This  buildin^t 
coloured  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  firmly-cemented  stone,  presented  the  ap- 
jiearance  of  a  castle  with  four  circular  towers  and  a  spacious  gateway  mid- 
way between.  The  arch  stretched  across  neiuly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
horse-road,  so  that  the  towers  terminating  the  four  angles  of  the  gateway 
stood  parallel  with  the  veige  oC  tlbe  {<(Mkl^«.tK.  In  each  of  the  towers^  tt 
about  five  feet  from  the  gcoxmd,  vfaa  an  wn\v«^  ^wsmvs^'vii^XQ^iAAfldt 
youDgmaidea  about  Budteeih«X\Jxe^*m^^\a\»^^inaj[L^s^ 
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of  white  roses  encircling  her  hair,  and  holding  a  gold  cup  in  her  right  hand, 
and  a  crystal  vase  in  her  lefl.  On  the  castellated  summit  of  the  arch,  wldch 
was  about  four  feet  in  depth,  and  just  in  the  centre  between  the  towers, 
was  placed  a  figure  of  equal  height  with  the  maidens,  ap[)arently  of  gold, 
representing  an  angel  holding  a  beautifully  wrought  crown  in  its  right  hand, 
wnich,  as  the  procession  approached,  the  angel  bent  down,  and  presented 
to  the  young  king.  At  the  same  instant,  the  two  maidens,  in  the  two 
towers  at  the  east  side,  filled  their  cups  with  wine  from  a  crystal  fountain  at 
their  ri^ht  hand,  and  each,  with  a  graceful  smile,  profiered  the  draught  to 
Richard.  They  then  took,  from  the  vase  on  their  lefl,  a  handful  of  gplden 
leaves,  which  they  wailed  towards  the  young  king,  and  concluded  by  shower- 
ins  a  number  of  counterfeit  gold  florences  on  his  head. 

Kichard,  afler  tasting  of  the  cups,  presented  the  first  to  his  unde,  and 
the  other  to  Arundel ;  and  then  each  noble,  as  he  passed,  took  the  replen- 
ished cup  from  the  hands  of  the  Hebes,  and  drank  health  and  prosperity  to 
theyouthful  sovereign. 

ifbe  monk  mingled  with  the  multitude,  and  saw  the  merry  citizens  escort 
their  sovereign  to  Temple-bar ;  and  then  the  royal  train  proceeded,  with 
somewhat  less  applause  than  had  as  yet  attended  their  route.  Indeed,  afler 
passing  the  few  nouses  in  the  suburbs,  the  solitary  dwellings  of  the  nobles 
stood  along  the  Strand,  few  and  far  between  —  those  on  the  lefl  with  their 
spacious  gardens  sloping  to  the  river,  and  the  three  or  four  on  the  right 
occupying  a  space  as  extended  as  the  wall  which  enclosed  the  capacious 
nrden  attached  to  the  convent  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster  would  permit. 
So  large,  indeed,  was  this  garden,  as  to  cover  the  whole  space  between  the 
gudens  of  the  Strand  houses  and  the  site  of  what  is  now  Long-acre,  and 
eastward  and  westward  the  space  between  Saint  Martin's  and  Drury-lane. 
When  they  had  passed  the  pretty  village  of  Charing,  with  its  cross,  the 
procession  turned  to  the  lefl,  leaving  behind  an  ample  extent  of  open  coun- 
try, intersected  by  the  Oxford  and  Reading  roads  on  the  west,  and  bounded 
oo  the  north  by  the  bold  and  picturesque  range  of  the  Hampstead  and 
Hifihgate  hills. 

John  Ball  pressed  on  with  the  multitude ;  but  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  palace,  where  all  was  splendour  and  motion,  was  not  to  the  liking  of 
ooe  who  till  that  day  had  never  even  dreamed  of  such  things  as  had  now 
met  his  sight  His  nerves  were  weak,  and  he  felt  irritated  at  the  insolence 
with  wlucn  the  royal  guards,  and  the  pa^es  of  the  nobles,  drove  back  the 
populace.  His  body,  too,  was  weak,  and  he  felt  exhausted  with  his  lon^ 
aod  fatiguing  walk :  slowly  and  sadly  he  at  length  retraced  his  steps  to  his 
humble  dwelling  in  the  Minories. 

The  next  morning  he  repaired  again  to  Westminster.  The  hall  of  the 
palace  was  open  for  all  who  chose  to  enter,  and  in  the  midst,  ^levated  on 
three  circular  marble  steps,  was  a  hollow  marble  pillar,  surmounted  by  a 
lar^  gilt  ea^le,  from  beneath  whose  talons  flowed  wine  into  four  marble 
basins,  of  which  all  who  entered  were  permitted  to  drink  at  pleasure.  But 
the  monk  was  no  wine  drinker ;  and  with  the  feelings  of  one  unaccustomed 
.to  bdiold  extravagance,  he  turned  away  firom  the  pillar  with  an  inward 
rmroacb  to  the  donor,  for  not  applying  tlie  money  to  a  better  purpose.  He 
Jett  the  hall,  and  seeing  that  a  path  was  formed  from  the  gate  of  the  palace 
to  the  north-west  entrance  of  the  abbey,  by  a  slightly  elevated  platform, 
covered  with  fine  crimson  cloth  of  tapestry,  he  naturally  concluded  that  the 
lung  would  pass  that  way  to  hear  mass,  and  accordingly  took  his  stand  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  platform.  Inexperienced  as  toe  monk  was  in  the 
etiquette  of  courts,  he  augured  iU  for  bis  suit  when  he  saw  the  royal  re- 
tainers, with  all  the  insolence  of  office,  range  themseVvea«\oii%^^  '\2^«\!tf»m, 
asd  the  nobles  and  their  pages,  and  the  officers  oC  the  tik^«\\«))MA^ctf^^*^^ 
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kine  himself,  with  Simon  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  his  ri^ 
hikiid,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  on  his  left,  he  started  back  with  an  esn* 
mation  of  surprise  (for  wrapt  up  in  himself,  and  heedless  of  the  passing 
gOMip  of  the  aay,  he  had  not  heard  of  Sudbury's  elevation ;)  and  forcing  i 

ELSsage  throu^  the  assembled  crowd,  hopeless  and  despondent,  he  porsMd 
sjoaniey  eastward. 

On  the  sixth  morning  from  the  coronation,  Richard,  satisfied  with  sbowi ' 
and  revelry,  left  Westminster,  and  retired  with  his  mother,  the  fair  Joan  of 
Kent,  to  Kensington,  to  rest,  as  it  were,  his  young  head  upon  the  roatenal 
bosom.  But  even  here  the  officious  loyalty  of  his  ^ood  subjects  intrude ; 
for  a  gorgeous  mummery  was  to  be  played  that  night  by  a  hundred  and 
thirty  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  London. 

A  little  after  night-fall,  the  beautiful  widow  of  the  Black  Prince  sat  hi  die 
oriel  window  of  the  hall,  alternately  looking  with  a  mother's  eyes  upon  ber 
son,  who  was  sporting  with  some  of  the  young  nobles,  and  then  again  turn* 
ing  to  the  window  to  listen  for  the  approach  of  the  citizens.  She  wore  a  small 
conical  cap  of  gold  tissue,  terminated  by  a  narrow  band  of  purple  vehre^ 
closely  studded  with  diamonds,  beneath  wliich  her  hair,  soft  and  glossy  u 
in  her  girlhood,  was  parted  on  her  forehead,  and  fell  back  on  her  snoolaan 
in  rather  a  waving  mass  than  distinct  curls.  Her  dress  was  composed  of 
a  petticoat  and  boddice  of  saffron-coloured  damasked  satin,  with  longhtof- 
ing  sleeves.  The  boddice  sat  close  to  the  bust,  and  was  confined  np  m 
front  by  twelve  gpid  studs.  A  girdle  of  purple  and  gold,  fastened  bja 
buckle  radiant  with  gems,  encircled  her  waist ;  and  me  full  long-truned 
petticoat,  beneath  which  the  sharp  points  of  the  poleyn,  or  gold-embroidered 
shoe,  was  just  visible,  was  clasped  in  the  front  at  equal  distances  by  two 
rose-jewels.  A  mantle  of  [lurple  velvet,  confined  on  each  shoulder  by  a 
diamond  biooch,  fell  in  rich  folds  at  her  back. 

While  she  was  hstening  and  wonderins  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
ball  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  ana  a  blaze  of  light,  and  a  strain  of 
roelodv,  burst  simultaneously  upon  her  senses.  A  dozen  minstrels  g^yly 
attired,  with  timbrels,  comets,  sackbuts,  and  other  instruments,  preceded  bj 
as  many  youths,  carrying  large  wax  tapers  or  torchlights,  formed  mto  a 
double  rank  in  the  hall  j  in  the  middle  of  which  pass^  the  city  paceant 
The  lord  mayor  was  at  its  head,  habited  as  an  emperor,  in  a  tunic  oT ckrth 
of  gold,  tastefully  embroidered  with  black  eagles,  and  the  sleeves,  whidi 
hung  full,  confined  at  the  wrist  and  just  below  the  elbow,  by  bands  of  Uad 
velvet,  on  which  eagles  were  represented  by  small  pearls.  A  mantle  of 
black  velvet  lined  with  minever,  or  powdered  ermme,  floated  from  fab 
shoulder.  On  his  right  hand  was  a  citizen  attired  as  the  pope.  Then  fiit 
lowed  the  twenty-four  aldermen  in  the  dress  of  cardinals ;  then  fortr-eij^ht 
in  the  gowns  of  say  and  red  cloaks  of  esquires ;  —  others  in  the  purple  robe^ 
lined  with  fur,  peculiar  to  the  knight :  while  some,  still  more  ambitioWi 
wore  the  emblazoned  surcoat  of  a  baron. 

The  lord  mayor  approached  the  table  at  which  Richard  had  seated  him- 
self, and  presenting  a  box  of  dice,  challenged  the  young  monarch  to  play. 
At  the  same  instant,  one  esquire  placed  on  the  table  a  bowl  of  gold,  anch 
ther  a  box  containinff  jewels,  and  a  third  a  ffolden  cup,  as  pledges  for  the 
civic  gambler.  Richard  accepted  the  challenge,  ana  of  course  was  pe^ 
mittea  to  win ;  and  Father  John,  who  stood  among  the  group  looking  oo, 
seized  the  favourable  moment  of  royal  exultation  to  prefer  nis  suit.  Ha 
stepped  forward,  and  kneeling  before  the  young  king^  to  the  surprise  of  sHi 
ana  to  the  particular  annoyance  of  the  ostentatious  citizens,  exclaimed— > 

*'  Thou  art  set  over  the  people,  and  to  the  Lord's  anointed  I  come  to  t&tk 
/or  justice." 

"Who  are  you,  bold  manl^   vao^ttt^di  VSaa  \^vkk.%  ^\JKDSM^lta^^BU^ 
thntlf,  "who  thua  breakin  u^wVaa gc%w?% •v^^-'^'V 
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*'  I  am  one,"  replied  the  monk,  rising,  and  turning  calmly  to  Lancaster, 
*•  whom  injustice  has  thus  forced " 

^  Hah !"  interrupted  Sudbury,  advancing,  and  who  had  hitherto  sat  apart 
looking  on  at  the  mummeiy ;  '*  is  it  thou  who  presumest  to  approach  the 
nresence?  Please  your  grace,  and  you,  noble  duke,"  looking  first  at 
KJchard  and  then  addressing  Lancaster,  **  he  is  a  monk  of  our  late  abbey  at 
Winchcombe,  whom,  for  certain  acts  of  rebeUion  to  our  authority,  we  ex- 
pelled." 

"Why,  monk,"  asked  Richard  quickly,  "why  dost  thou  appeal  to 

*'  Pardon  me,  my  lie^e,"  interposed  Sudbury,  *^  but  it  becomes  not  your 
grace  to  parley  with  a  degraded  monk  —  a  bondman's  son !  one  who  would 
udo  excite  a  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  class  from  which  he  sprung 
— '  who  would  sow  the  seeds  of  disobedience  and  disorder,  and  inculcate  the 
•bsnrd  doctrine  that  aU  should  be  free !" 

**  Does  he  indeed  hold  such  opinions,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  ?"  asked 
Lancaater.  '. 

''He  does,  my  lord,  and  that  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  suspen* 


*' Indeed !"  said  Lancaster;  ''next  then,  I  suppose,  we  shall  have  the 
villeins  of  the  soil  dictating  to  their  lords,  when  they  hear  that  a  base-bom 
priest  has  had  the  audacity  to  enter  the  royal  presence !  Ho !  attendants ! 
▲way  with  this  serf-sprung  shaveling  t    who  holds  that  all  should  be 

**  Triumph  not,  John  of  Lancaster,  for  I  say  unto  you,  all  shall  be  free  1 
ToUy  and  it  may  be  that  the  proudest  of  you  all,  may  yet  quail  before  the 
baao-bom !"  and  the  monk  fixed  a  glance  first  upon  the  duke,,  and  thea 
upon  Sudbury.  The  archbishop  turned  away,  while  Lancaster,  laughing 
aeomftilly  at  the  threat,  commanded  the  royaJ  attendants  instantly  to  eject 
him :  and,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  nobles  and  citizens,  the  monk  was,  vith- 
e«t  farther  parley,  hurried  away  from  the  hall. 


It  was  something  more  than  a  year  from  the  flight  of  Holjgrave,  when  busi- 
called  Calveney  to  Gloucester ;  and,  on  passins  along  ^ver  Qirdle- 
t,  his  eye  encountered  Black  Jack,  whom  he  had  not  before  seen  since 
Edith's  triaL  The  foreman  accosted  him  after  his  usual  manner,  and  wliis- 
pend  that  he  had  something  of  moment  to  communicate,  if  he  would  ao 
eompany  him  to  the  Mitre.  After  some  hesitation,  Calverley  consented, 
■KNPe  especially  as  Black  Jack  hinted  something  about  news  of  Holgrave ; 
and,  when  seated  in  the  room,  in  which  their  former  interview  hsd  taken 
place,  Oakley  inouired  if  the  Lord  de  Boteler,  some  twelve  months  ago,  did 
not  ofier  a  rewara  for  the  apprehension  of  a  certain  bondman  named — " 

''Stephen  Holgrave!"  eagerly  interrupted  Calverley.  ''Have  you 
heard  or  seen  anyming  of  him  7" 

"  By  the  green  wax !  steward,  one  would  think  the  man  was  your  pro- 
perty, you  seem  so  anxious  — but  now  tell  nu  has  any  thing  been  overheard 
of  him?" 

"  No,  not  a  syllable ;"  replied  Calverley  in  almost  a  fever  of  excitement, 
'^bat  be  quick,  and  say  what  you  know." 

"Not  so  fast.  Master  Calverley.  Did  you  ever  send  in  the  direction  of 
l>Bao  Forest  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  many  times,"  answered  the  impatieat  steward ;  "  and  we 
oflbied  a  large  reward  to  any  one  who  woulo  give  information  of  his  re* 
tiaat?'' 

"A  varv pretty  method,  trah  I    You  know  not  tVie  tfiknATa  vxi^  ^tst^ii% 
of  Dean  /&«0|/—  why  I  would  stake  a  ndUo  to  a  wi^ec^^csau^^^^DaXMl^^^ 
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had  discoTered  he  was  hidden  there,  and  legally  demanded  him,  he  woold 
be  popped  down  in  a  bucket,  to  the  bottom  of  some  mine,  where  even  the 
art  of  Master  Calverley  could  not  have  draped  him  to  the  light  of  da^r  no- 
til  the  Forest  was  clear  of  the  pack : — but,b^wever,  to  speak  to  the  point," 
Serceivins  that  the  steward's  patience  was  well  nigh  exhausted  — **  I  siff 
tephen  Holgrave  yesterday,  m  the  Forest" 

"  And  did  you  not  arrest  him  ?'* 

"No,  no,  steward  —  Black  Jack  is  not  so  sick  of  his  life  astothrowfaiB- 
■elf  into  a  furnace.  There  were  not  less  than  one  hundred  smiths  and  mi' 
ners  about  him ;  and  wo  be  to  the  man  who  should  stir  their  ire." 

"  I  shall  back  to  Sudley,"  cried  the  steward,  hastily,  '*  and  my  loid  wiO 
reclaim  him." 

"But,  steward,  surely  it  is  more  than  a  year  and  a  day  since  I  heard  the 
shouting  of  the  hue  and  cry  ;  and  you  know  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  priii* 
leged.  1  Ml  warrant  he  knows  too  much  of  the  bondage  of  Sudley  to  ycb* 
ture  beyond  its  precincts." 

Calverley  did  not  reply  to  the  interrogatory  or  allusion,  but  persisted  in 
Buying  that  the  baron  would  claim  the  bondman,  and  that  the  ranger  of  die 
Forest  durst  not  dispute  the  demand :  and,  besides,  should  it  be  necesmyi 
a  royal  mandate  could  be  procured. 

Black  Jack  was  for  an  instant  vexed,  that  Calverley  did  not  reqmrBbii 
assistance  j  but,  shrewdly  guessing  that  the  steward  wished  to  haveaslittb 
to  do  with  him  as  possible,  and  also  conscious  how  small  chance  there  wa 
of  succeeding  by  the  direct  mode,  he  laughed  within  himself  at  the  probiU- 
ity  that,  after  failing  to  accomplish  the  object  he  seemed  so  much  to  desin^ 
Calverley  would,  ultimately,  be  compelled  to  apply  to  him.  Indeed,  had 
not  the  steward's  mind  been  so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  thoughts  of  Hol- 
grave, he  could  not  have  failed  to  remark  how  quickly  the  foreman,  from 
offering  the  strongest  objections  to  the  plan  he  proposed  adopting,  agreed 
with  him  that  it  was  the  wisest  and  best 

*'  But,  Master  Calverley,"  said  Black  Jack,  as  the  former  abruptly  roM 
to  depart,  "  is  my  intelligence  worth  nothing,  setting  aside  ti^s  actual  ki0 
I  have  sustained  by  sitting  for  four  hours  spending  my  money  in  this  rooo, 
when  I  ought  to  liave  been  fishing  about  for  jobs?" 

'*  O  yes,  I  had  forgotten,"  f  drawing  out  his  purse,  and  presenting  a  miik 
to  the  foreman  ;)  —  "I  could  not  expect  you  could  have  troubled  yonrsetf 
in  this  affiiir  without  payment ;  —  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  he  replied  grumblingly,  as  he  pocketed  the  ooio,  *'  Blaok 
Jack  is  easily  satisfiea." 

'^And  so  is  the  cormorant,"  muttered  Calverley,  as  he  closed  the  door 
after  him,  and  hastened  to  remount  his  horse. 

Supper  was  served  up  in  the  hall  ere  Calverley  had  returned  to  tbe 
castle,  and  he  paused  a  few  moments  to  consider  whether  he  should  imm^  i 
diately  impart  what  he  had  heard,  or  defer  the  communication  untU  the  | 
banquet  were  ended ;  but  this  hesitation  did  not  arise  from  any  dehcaey  be 
felt  m  disturbing  the  social  enjoyment  of  the  hour,  but  guests  had  amved 
that  morning,  and  Calverley,  ever  since  the  loss  of  his  ear,  had  been  veij 
reluctant  to  appear  before  strangers.  But  the  recollection  of  his  mutilatioat 
thus  forced  upon  his  mind,  instantly  decided  him.  The  delay  of  a  singjb 
hour  might  enable  Holgrave  to  leave  the  forest;  for  who  could  say  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  make  the  place  a  permanent  residence  ?  He,  there* 
fore,  instantly  changed  his  riding  dress  for  one  more  adapted  for  the  oeci!* 
sion,  and  placing  a  black  velvet  cap  on  his  head  (for  we  have  before  ob- 
served it  was  his  peculiar  privilege  to  remain  always  covered),  without  a 
momenVa  delay  he  proceeded  \a  xVv^  \va\\,  vcvd  «tk\A\v\^lt  through  the  upper 
door,  stood  at  a  little  distance  beVi\TidI>e'SkiXA3L«0%«3a»st^*.'««&^^  I 

baroD^B  eye  ahould  ttH  upon  Ynm.   T>«  ^ao^XiAsa^ftwrtrt^l  Vesmfi^M^  1P^ 
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ftome  order  to  a  page,  Calverler  took  the  opportunity  to  approach,  and, 
bowing^  said  softlyy  '*My  lord,  I  have  heard  tidings  of  Stephen  Hoi- 

grave." 

De  Bqteler's  colour  deepened  as  he  made  some  hasty  exclamation  in 
reply,  but  the  duties  of  hospitality  were  paramount  at  that  moment,  and 
shortly  saying  he  would  attend  to  him  another  time,  Calverley  retired. 

Isabella's  quick  eye  had  observed  the  action  of  Calverley  and  the  mo- 
mentary embarrassment  of  De  Boteler ;  and  as  (he  idea  of  her  lost  child 
was  connected  with  every  thing  strange  or  doubtful  that  she  saw,  her  mind 
was  instantly  filled  with  a  thousand  surmises.  — Had  any  trace  of  Holgrave 
been  discovered?  Had  the  obstinate  monk  made  any  disclosure  that  Cal- 
yerley,  by  some  fortunate  chance,  might  have  become  acquainted  with? 
These,  and  a  variety  of  other  conjectures,  possessing  less  colour  of  reason, 
so  much  engrossed  her  thoughts,  that  she  could  scarcely  command  her  feel- 
ings sufficiently  to  pay  that  graceful  and  courteous  attention  to  her  guests, 
for  which  she  was  in  general  so  much  distinguished.  No  opportunity 
boweyer,  offered  of  satisfying  her  curiosity  untiTthe  guests  had  retired  for 
the  night ;  and  then,  upon  entering  the  ante-room  of  her  chamber,  De  Bo- 
tder  was  sitting  listening  to  the  steward's  statement 

*' Isabella,"  said  the  baron,  as  she  entered,  *' Calverley  has  ascertained 
the  retreat  of  Stephen  Holgrave."  She  had  anticipated  something  of  the 
kind ;  but  the  effect  it  produced  was  singular.  An  electrical  thrill  seem^ 
to  yibrate  through  her  frame,  and  a  sudden  coldness  chilled  her  brow ;  but 
ere  it  could  have  been  said  that  her  cheek  was  pale,  the  whole  countenance 
was  suffused  with  a  deepened  glow,  and  rallymg  her  energies,  she  asked, 
with  assumed  composure,  *'  where  he  was  hidden  V* 

**  In  the  Forest  of  Dean,"  replied  De  Boteler ;  "  and  Calverley  has  every 
reason  to  suppose  he  has  been  concealed  there  since  he  lefl  Sudley." 

"  Did  not  the  hue  and  cry  pass  through  the  forest?" 

<*  Tes,  Isabella ;  but,  by  my  faith,  it  seems  they  are  such  sturdy  knaves 
in  that  forest,  that  even  the  promise  of  reward  has  no  eflTect  upon  them." 

**  Then  they  must  be  compelled  to  surrender  the  bondman.  —  Calverley," 
continued  the  lady,  turning  to  the  steward,  '*can  you  rely  on  your  informa- 
tion ?" 

Calverley  replied  in  the  affirmative :  and  then,  on  a  motion  from  Isabella, 
withdrew. 

*^  My  lord,  you  will  give  proper  instructions,"  resumed  Isabella,  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  imply  she  expected  the  most  rigorous  measures  to  be 
adopted. 

''I  am  afraid,  Isabella,"  replied  De  Boteler,  "  that  the  knave  has  escaped 
us.  Dean  Forest  is  a  royal  demesne,  and  a  bondman,  remaining  unclaim- 
ed, in  such  a  place,  for  a  year  and  a  day,  can  claim  the  privilege  of  a  king's 
▼illein." 

**  Roland  de  Boteler,  do  you  intend  to  submit?  —  but  you  have  not  a 
mother's  feelings !" 

**  There  can  he  no  reasons  for  the  suspicions  you  still  entertain,"  replied 
the  baron,  with  more  seriousness  than  he  had  spoken  before.  '*  The  knave 
has  been  punished  enough.  There  was  no  great  matter  of  crime  alter  all 
in  burning  the  house  —  it  was  his  own  —  aye,  as  much  as  this  castle  is 
mine.  And  do  you  think  that  any  chance  would  ever  make  me  consider 
that  another  had  a  better  right  to  this  building  than  I  ?  —  If  I  could  have 
got  hold  of  him  at  the  time  I  would  —  but  now,  let  it  pass  —  an  obstinate 
mint  like  his  is  better  away.  You  see  what  we  obtained  by  imprisoning 
toe  monk — the  whole  barony  up  in  arms  in  a  rescue!  and  the  bravest 
letainer  in  my  castle  killed  by  the  club  of  the  audaaowA  «m\\^\  "^mV^^ 
i^n  not  pass  so  easily  —  for,  by  my  fwth,  if  I  U^VjX  w^oti  >3aaX.  ts«^^J»^ 
ftuiet  ten  jears  hence,  be  shall  bang  as  \a^  aa  gkYAieX.  can  wa^  >eo^cu    v 
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repeay  continacd  he,  in  a  determined  tone,  **  that  I  will  not  inter&n^' 
and,  rising  hastily,  as  if  he  meant  to  escape  from  the  argument,  he  \dlit 
room. 

There  might  be  one  reason  found  for  the  more  merciful  fedinga  Da  Bo- 
teler  evinced  on  this  occasion,  when  it  is  said  that  he  was  on  the  eve  rf 
departing  for  London  to  join  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  prepani| 
to  make  an  incursion  into  France.  The  idea,  no  doubt,  of  a^in  treadios 
the  French  soil,  recalled  to  his  mind  the  service  which  the  fugitive  HolgnN 
had  performed.  The  baroness,  however,  did  not  appear  to  heed  the  ^ 
cisive  tone  of  her  lord ;  for,  with  the  wilfulness  of  her  sex,  she  detenniiMri 
that  his  departure  should  be  the  simial  for  commencing  operations. 

Immediately  upon  De  Boteler's  departure,  which  occurred  in  a  few  daj% 
measures  were  taken  to  procure  a  royal  grant  of  the  villein  to  his  late  kn; 
and  upon  the  instant  of  its  being  obtained,  Calverley,  attended  by  aboati 
score  of  retainers,  left  the  castle,  without  the  slightest  apprehension  for  b 
personal  safety,  or  the  most  distant  fear  that  his  application  would  £uL 

On  arrival,  his  errand  was  made  known  to  Neville,  the  deputy  consttUi  -^ 
of  St  Briavel's,  who  readily  attended  him  with  his  men.  As  they  nk  * 
towards  the  foundry,  which  had  been  indicated  as  the  place  of  Hol^fA 
employment,  a  suppressed  murmur  from  the  trees  by  the  road  side  attiacttl 
the  constable's  attention,  and  it  was  said  by  those  nearest,  that  be  gavat 
significant  smile  as  he  passed.  The  party  dismounted  at  the  fbuDdiyi 
and  on  entering,  Holgrave  was  observed  standing  close  to  the  forge,  SB^ 
rounded  by  about  a  dozen  smiths.  Neville  smUed  as  he  addressed  Hat- 
grave. 

'*  I  am  commanded,'*  said  he,  **  by  King  Edward,  to  deliver  you  to  Iht 
Lord  de  Boteler's  steward.  Here  is  the  royal  mandate ;"  and  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  parchment  bearing  the  privy  signature. 

'*  And  here,"  said  Calverley,  unfolding  the  royal  grant,  "is  the  deed  thit   '' 
transfers  the  king's  villein  to  his  late  and  rightful  lord."  '* 

"  Master  Neville,"  said  Holgrave,  '<  can  the  king's  grant  make  a  freemai 
a  slave?  or  can  the  king's  order  give  you  authority  to  molest  a  man  wiio 
has  committed  no  crime?  I  owe  no  fealty  to  King  Edward,  except  as t 
freeman,  and  as  you  yourself  are  bound  to  do.  I  stand  here  as  free  as  any 
man  of  you,  and  no  one  shall  compel  me  to  become  a  slave.  —  But  it  is  to 
you,  foul  murderer !"  glancing  fiercely  on  Calverley,  who  shrank  from  In 
gaze —  *'  it  is  to  you  I  owe  this !  Were  my  poor  mother's  death,  my  own 
ruin,  and  the  loss  of  my  farm  and  my  home,  not  enough,  that  you  oontiniie 
to  hunt  me  down  like  a  wild  beast?" 

''Honest  man,"  said  Neville, mildly,  "you  are  described  in  the  king's 
writ  as  a  bondman  of  his  grace ;  and  two  men  have  this  day  deposed  that 
you  acknowledged  yourself  as  Lord  de  Boteler's  villein,  and  swore  fealty  ta 
him  in  his  own  court." 

''They  lie.  Master  Neville!  Brinv  them  here,  and  I  will  maintain,  ii 
combat  against  them  both,  that  they  nave  sworn  falsely." 

''  It  was  not  to  parley  you  came  here.  Sir  Constable,"  said  Calveiley, 
"but  to  fulfil  the  king's  command.  This  bondman, you  must  have  baa 
aware  beforehand,  would  attempt  to  deny  his  bondage,  like  any  other  af 
his  class  who  break  their  bonds." 

"  The  king's  order  shall  be  obeyed  to  the  letter,  sir,"  replied  Neville, « 
he  looked  somewhat  contemptuously  at  Calveriey,  from  whom  lie  did  naC  | 
expect  so  abrupt  an  address ;  and  then,  gently  taking  the  unresisting  hani 
of  Holgrave,  placed  it  in  that  of  the  steward.  A  shout  of  pain  from  Cal- 
verley declared  the  cordiality  of  the  gripe  with  which  he  was  favoured  by 
his  enemy,  and  he  wilVidrew  Va,«  cxvi^eA.  ^xi^!ic%^%.\»\d8t  the  oheera  and 

tffioofs  of  the  spectaton."  ,       ^.,^^x* 

"Now,  steward,"  TesumoAXXie  coi«\aXA^*^lA*i».^w«\^>»^wfi«»A 
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he  king's  commands  as  a  lojal  subject,  and  it  remains  with  you  to  do  the 

**  And  do  you  not  intend  to  give  me  safe  conduct  through  the  forest, 
Itfaster  Neville  ?**  asked  Calverley,  with  some  alarm  —  **  this  is  a  part  of 
rout  duty.  You  are  bound  to  convey  this  bondman  to  the  verge  of  the 
hirestf  and  you  are  also  bound  to  prevent  any  inhabitant  of  it  from  abetting 
lis  cause.*' 

^  Read  this  warrant,"  replied  Neville :  "  is  there  a  syllable  there  of  safe 
onduct  7  I  am  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  man — I  have  done  so ;  and  now 

wish  you  good  even,  and  a  pleasant  ride  back." 

A  loud  laugh  from  the  smiths  followed  this  speech ;  and  Calverley,  now 
•yercome  by  personal  apprehensions,  caught  the  constable's  arm  as  he  was 
mBoing^  through  the  doorway,  and  inquired,  if  he  really  imagined  he  was 
omj^jring  vnm  the  royal  mandate  by  such  a  mockery. 

**  It  18  no  mockery,  steward — I  have  done  my  duty;  and  if  you  cannot 
o  yours,  is  it  my  fault?"  And  then,  shaking  off  Calverley's  grasp,  he 
lounted  his  horse,  and  with  his  attendants,  amidst  deafening  cheers,  took 
iie  road  to  the  castle. 

Calverley's  e^es  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  shout,  and  a  mass  of  liv- 
1^  bein^  variously  armed,  were  seen  swarming  from  the  adjacent  wood, 
nd  rushing  on  to  tlie  foundry.  He  remembered  that  he  had  not  more  than 
irenty  to  oppose  to  this  multitude ;  and  his  heart  died  within  him  as  he  saw 
le  glowing  cheek  and  derisive  smile  of  Holgrave,  and  thought  that  now 
ms  the  moment  for  his  revenge.  In  an  instant,  not  only  was  the  foundry 
Ued  with  men,  but  the  window  and  doorway  were  darkened  with  their 
lack  heads  without 

Calverley  was  now  forced  to  assume  a  courage  which  he  did  not  feel ; 
id  looking  sternly  around,  he  asked,  in  as  firm  a  voice  as  he  could  con^ 
land,  why  he  was  thus  surrounded  ?  or  whether  they  intended  to  make 
in  a  prisoner  ? 

**  No,  steward,"  said  the  spokesman  of  the  smiths,  "  you  are  no  pri- 
mer—  you  are  at  liberty  to  go  as  soon  as  you  like ;  and  I  would  advise 
>u,  as  a  friend,  to  go  quickly,  for  we  men  of  the  forest  are  not  like  your 
udley  folk."  Calverley,  in  some  measure  reassured  by  the  unexpected 
ildness  of  this  reply,  quicklv  said, 

**  I  have  no  wish  to  remain  longer  —  give  me  free  passage  with  this  bond- 
lan,  and  I  shall  instantly  depart." 

<'  Bondman  !"  exclaimed  Holgrave,  raising  his  clenched  hand,  but  he  did 
it  strike — "  lying  craven  !" 

*'  I  tell  you,  steward,"  said  the  smith  who  had  before  spoken,  and  step* 
ing  so  near  Calverley  that  he  involuntarily  drew  back, "  if  you  priie  your 
fe,  you  will  call  no  man  here  a  bondman.  I  am  free  — that  man  is  free — " 
ointinsr  to  Holgrave,  "  and  we  are  all  free  —  all  sworn  brothers ;  and  no 
ne  shall  dare,"  raising  his  voice,  **  to  brand,  with  such  a  name,  a  mother's 
>n  among  us !  You  have  received  fair  warning,  and  leave  to  go :  retire 
ow — instantly,  if  you  are  wise !  Clear  a  passage  there  for  my  Lord  de 
kiteler's  steward !  There  is  now  room  for  you  to  pass — your  retainers  aro 
raiting  without — and  now  take  the  man  vou  call  a  bondman^  and  away 
nth  you  all.  What !  you  will  not  lay  hold  of  him  ?  Take  him,  I  say !" 
levating  his  voice  —  *'  seize  the  villein,  and  drag  him  back  to  his  bondage ! 
ilThat !  not  a  finger,  after  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  7  —  then^  away 
vith  you  alone !  —  away !"  And  Calverley,  from  the  mere  instmct  o« 
)bedience  to  a  superior  power,  moved  towanis  the  door.  **  And  if  ever," 
sootinued  the  smith,  "  you  are  found  hunting  in  this  forest  again  for  bond* 
nen,  as  you  call  them,  we  may  chance  to  g^ve  you  a  lodging  where  you 
irill  have  little  reason  to  complain  that  the  sun  shines  too  bristly !" 

Calverley  made  no  reply ;  but,  without  looking  ^tihei  ^xHoV^g^'^^  ^^^^ 
13—1 
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man  who  had  so  fiercely  and  tauntingly  addressed  him,  took  the  tAnn- 
tago  oflfbred  —  passed  through  the  door  of  the  foundry,  and  throush  tin 
yielding  ranks  of  sneercrs  and  jibers  outside ;  and  mounting  his  hom^ 
galloped  rapidly  aviray  from  the  scene  of  his  defeat,  with  the  shout  of  a  hsi 
and  crv  following  his  track  as  far  as  the  foresters  considered  their  lepi^ 
mate  domain. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  tenth  evening  after  this  exploit  closed  in  heavily,  and  the  wind  Unr 
chill  and  gusty,  loaded  with  drizzling  rain.  Oakley  felt  little  incouTeiunei 
from  the  night,  as,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  and  with  an  unusually  bnt^ 
brimmed  hat,  he  cautiously  approached  the  low-roofed  dwelling  of  Hol> 
j^rave,  in  the  forest  of  Dean.  He  had  little  difficulty  in  distinguisbinjii^ 
Harvey  having  a  few  days  previously,  though  without  the  least  intimatus 
of  the  reason,  watched  'Holgrave  from  the  foundry  to  his  home.  Tlie 
blaze  of  a  bright  wood  fire  was  streaming  through  the  casement  BUek 
Jack  stepped  near  enough  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  interior,  in  order  to  issore 
himself  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  althouoh,  from  the  description  he  hid 
received,  he  had  little  doubt ;  and  a  single  glance  convinced  him  it  wu  d» 
dwelling  he  sought.  Holgrave  was  lying  along  a  bench  in  the  oppoott 
chimney  comer,  his  right  elbow  resting  on  the  form,  and  his  right  choek 
reposing  on  the  upraised  palm.  He  was  looking  with  a  smile  at  Mainnt, 
who  was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  window,  and,  b  y  the  motion  m  faff 
ri^ht  hand,  was  apparently  engaged  in  sewin  «r.  The  gazer  conjectured  that 
Holgrave  had  been  asking  her  to  sing,  for,  as  he  sto^,  she  commenced  a 
stram  of  such  sweet  and  touching  melody,  that  even  OaJsley  (who,  spite  of 
his  being  so  admirably  "  fit  for  treason,"' Aod  *' music  in  his  soul")  listened 
witli  such  breathlrss  attention  that  one  would  have  been  tempted  to  coo- 
clude  he  might  **  bo  trusted."  The  ballad  concluded,  and  Oakley  still 
looked  on,  until  Holgrave,  after  a  few  moments  of  apparently  cheerful  coo- 
versation.  arose  from  the  bench,  in  all  probability  witli  the  intention  of 
proparing  for  rest. 

Oakley  stepped  back  from  the  window,  and  stood  an  instant  apparentlr 
irresolute.  "Plague  on  this  Holgrave!"  he  muttered — "I  wish  I  htd 
sent  Harvey ;  he  could  have  managed  it  as  well  as  I ;  but  one  do  n't  Iik« 
flriving  these  fellows  half  the  profit,  besides  making  them  as  wise  as  one's 
self ;  —-  but  what  is  the  knave  to  me  ?"  And  then,  as  if  his  slight  scmplw 
were  dissipated  by  the  consideration  of  the  little  sympathy  that  ought  to 
exist  between  one  circumstanced  Hke  Holgrave  and  himsrlf,  he  drew  \i* 
hat  more  over  his  brow,  and  folding  his  cloak  closer  around  liim,  approach-  i^ 
''d,  although,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  rather  an  indecisive  step,  tne  door 
of  the  cottage,  and  gave  a  slight  tap.  ^'  I  will  go  to  the  door,  Stephen,**  bo  ^ 
heard  Margaret  say,  with  a  quickness  which  seemed  to  imply  that  tho  ^ 
simple  circumstance  of  a  summons  to  the  door  at  a  somewhat  late  hour  '^ 
was  sufficient  to  awaken  her  fears. 

No  replv  was  given,  but  the  door  was  instantly  unclosed  by  Holgrave.    ; 
Black  Jack  stoon  in  the  shade,  just  beyond  the  light  that  streamed  from    1^ 
within,  but  so  close  that  Holjcrrave,  without  crossing  the  threshold,  meidy 
leaned  his  head  forward,  and  heaid  him  say,  "  Stephen  Holgrave,  do  yoo     • 
remember  the  cross-roads  and  Hailes  church-yard  ?" 

Holgrave  started.    "HaWea  c\»!XTC;V|j«t<i\."  U<i  repeated,  bending  netier    ' 
to  the  speaker.  .  • 

"Aye  ;  and  do  yo\i  tcmcmbcx  ^\wA^wxYt^sn»»R^^ajfeTi«Ba.\tw^^x«aa, 
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^^ton  the  craven  fled,  leaving  his  ear  where  perhaps  his  carcass  may  not 
nd  a  resting  place,  and  when  the  abbey  folk  were  rushing  on  with  torch 
nd  cudgel?'' 

^  Yes,"  replied  Holgrave,  in  a  voice  which  told  that  the  abrupt  auestions 
ad  called  up  all  the  painful  events  of  that  night  —  ^'yes,  I  remember  well, 
■aid  that  if  any  of  those  who  helped  me  then  ever  wanted  a  friend,  they 
rere  not  to  forget  Stephen  Holgrave." 

**  You  did ;  and  do  you  not  recognise  me,  as  he  who  gave  the  alarm 
rhen  the  fellows  had  peeped  above  the  wall  at  the  cross-roads,  and  whose 
mX  was  pierced  by  an  arrow  as  he  stood  beneath  the  tree  that  overshadow- 
>d  the  grave  at  Hailes  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  Holgrave,  grasping  his  hand,  "  I  remember  all "  — 
QDTinced,  not  by  the  voice,  for  on  both  occasions  the  voice  had  been  dis- 
fttuipdy  but  by  the  presumptive  proofs. 

**  Stephen  Holsrave,*' continued  the  foreman,  still  speaking  in  a  low  tone, 

rat  slowly  and  distinctly,  "you  can  now  return  the  service  of  that  night. 

want  your  aid  immediately ;  —  it  is  not  in  a  matter  that  will  hazard  your 

ifii.     I  nave  $nven  a  promise,  and  you  are  the  only  man  that  can  aid  me  to 

ceap  it.    WiU  you  assist  me  7" 

**  I  will,"  replied  Holgrave,  firmly  —  "  Do  you  want  me  now  ?'* 

**  Yes,  instantly.  You  shall  know  the  business  in  less  than  half  an 
loor." 

"  Stop  one  moment,"  returned  Holgrave,  and  stepping  into  the  cottage,  he 
:odk  a  warm  frieze  cloak  from  a  peg  in  the  wall,  and  throwing  it  over  his 
ilioalders,  was  reaching  for  a  kina  of  short-handled  spear  that  lay  on  a  shelf 
iboire  the  fireplace,  when  Margaret,  .clasping  his  lefl  hand,  looked  up  in 
m  face,  and  asked  with  a  pale  and  tremblmg  lip,  "  Stephen,  where  are  you 
Soins?    Who  is  that  man?" 

^  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Margaret  I  must  go  with  the  man  who  spoke  to 
»«,  but  I  shall  not  be  lono;." 

"  Oo  with  him !  Who  is  he  ?  His  purpose  cannot  be  an  honest  one,  or 
!ie  would  not  conceal  himself.  Who  is  he,  Stephen  ?"  she  repeated  in  a 
load  voice,  and  clinging  more  closely  to  the  hand  he  was  striving  to  disen- 

"He  is  an  honest  man,  Margaret,"  replied  Holgrave,  snatching  away 
dia  hand,  vexed  that  one  who  had  befriended  him  should  hear  his  wife's 
nispicions.  But,  as  he  fastened  his  cloak,  he  added,  in  a  more  soothing 
tone,  "  Do  not  fear.  It  is  one  of  those  who  helped  to  give  my  poor  mother 
t  Christian's  grave,  and  he  wants  me  to  do  some  little  turn  for  him  now." 

"  Are  you  sure,  Stephen?  —  are  you  quite  sure  it  is  the  same  man?" 

**  Yes,  yes,  Margaret,  quite  sure,"  replied  Holgrave  in  a  tone  that  told  her 
ftU  farther  remonstrances  would  be  useless.  ^*  Did  I  not  return  safe  from 
GJ-loncester  ?"  asked  he,  lingering  an  instant,  as  he  saw  her  heart  was  sink- 
ins  with  dread. 

^'But  you  did  not  go  there  in  the  dark  night,  and  with  only  one  man ; 
tnd  even  then,  where  would  you  have  been  now  only  for  our  good  friends 
in  the  forest.  Oh,  Stephen !"  she  continued,  starting  up  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  as  she  imagined  she  saw  sometliing  of  irresolution  in 
bis  countenance,  — "do  not  go  this  night." 

« I  must  go,"  he  said,  as  he  disengaged  himself,  and,  without  venturing 
another  look  or  word,  rushed  from  the  cottage,  and  joined  Black  Jack. 

They  walked  on  rapidly  through  the  forest,  but  neither*  spoke.  Black 
Jack,  hardened  as  be  was,  was  not  altogether  at  ease  in  thus  betraying  a 
confiding  man ;  and  this  feeling  was  not  lessened  by  the  suspicions  Mar- 

Sret  had  expressed,  and  he  endeavoured  to  deceive  %\eiv  \vvt«ft^^  voNft  ^ 
%fthat  he  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  'yeoTn»xi\v«A  \»J«.«sw\ic& 
rjfe's  advice.    However,  he  resolved,  as  ho  humcd  on,  \JaaX  \\^  viQv^^  >a^ 
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well  p«id  for  so  troublesome  an  afliiir.  Holgrave  was  not  mors  eonpoii 
In  despite  of  what  he  considered  his  better  jad|;ment,  be  coold  mt  M 
bein^,  in  some  measure,  imbued  with  the  fears  of  his  wife;  andiUlMtf 
lowed  his  silent  conductor,  a  thousand  indistinct  apprefaenaoDiiloilBiii 
his  mind. 

Their  route  was  a  lonely  one.  Scarcfely  a  light  was  visible  intkai 
merous  dwellings  they  passed,  and  they  reached  the  vergeof  tkefbMll'TQer 
without  encountering  a  smgle  human  being.  They  now  walked  tkogii  pced. 
high  road,  which,  with  a  tract  of  unenclosed  pasture  land  BtretduBStoAil'Ido i 
rignt,  and  a  scanty  neglected  hedge  skirting  toe  left,  had  a  wild  im  tey  pks  be 
aspect,  which  however  might,  perhaps,  with  more  justice  be  ittriiMtiiliF^ev 
the  darkness  and  ^loom  of  the  night,  than  to  anything  paiticobriyehv  k^ed 
less  in  the  road  itself.  They  had  proceeded  about  a  dozen  paeei  kffMi  psuig 
a  narrow  lane,  turning  to  the  left,  when  Oakley,  without  aBsigpiD£ti» 
son,  stepped  back ;  and,  as  Holgrave  turned  to  inquire  the  caoie^  M  V 
some  men  close  behind  him ;  and  ere,  in  the  surprise  of  the  voaaeiM 
could  raise  his  weapon  to  defend  himself  in  case  of  need,  a  blowfioBtflA 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  blow  did  not  deprive  him  of  consoNiM^ 
and  now,  convin^  of  treachery,  he  sprang  on  his  feet  detmnuoedMlli  ^<  ' 
yield  with  life.  But  it  was  not  possible  for  one  arm,  even  thosi^  M  1^^^ 
arm  was  nerved  by  an  indomitable  soul,  to  hold  out  long  in  so  JUHtfA^  }r 
strife.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  strove  to  attack  or  grapple  with  one-'iM  P^^* 
appeared  to  encompass  him.  Incessant  blows  from  staves  and  M  r^ 
altnough  more  annoying  than  really  dangerous,  wearied  him  ont,t]idVift  fj^ 
descending  on  his  already  swollen  ri^ht  hand,  finally  decided  the  eortiA  1P^ 
The  arm  dropped,  and  the  weapon,  that  had  as  yet,  in  some  measure,  fi^  j^ ' 
tected  him,  was  easily  wrested  from  liis  relaxed  grasp ;  and  the  impiw  r^ 
fury  of  an  almost  frantic  resistance  availed  but  for  a  short  space.  BeW  "^ 
gagged,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  cart  that  drew  up  ibrii 
purpose  from  the  adjacent  lane. 

Black  Jack  and  his  retainers  accompanied  the  vehicle  on  foot,  mbi 
choosing  to  trust  himself  with  one^  who,  though  now  to  all  appeaiuci 
firmly  secured,  had  shown  such  an  untractable  spirit,  and  in  thii  manMl  Vi 
proceeded,  without  interruption,  to  Sudley.  |<<: 

On  the  second  morning  after  Holgrave's  capture,  the  baroness,  npoi 
Calverley's  entering  the  room  in  which  she  sat,  inquired  if  he  had  seeo  Ai 
wife  of  Holgrave  ?  '*  I  hear,''  continued  she,  without  noticing  the  snniiN 
which  the  question  created,  "  that  she  is  in  the  court-yard,  and  hasbidlki 
insolence  to  ask  one  of  the  varlets  if  she  might  speak  with  me !  Go^  M  k 
verley,  and  desire  her  to  leave  the  castle  instantly." 
Oflilverley  withdrew  and  repeated  the  order  to  a  domestic 
^  No,"  said  Margaret,  as  the  command  was  delivered," I  shall  notkne 
this  court-yard,  except  by  force,  till  I  have  seen  my  hnsband.  Snrdylhl  >c 
favour  that  is  granted  to  the  wife  of  a  common  drawUtch,  will  not  be  dcoirf  -^ 
to  me !"  • 

The  steward,  although  vexed  at  what  he  considered  her  obstinacy,  jet 
delayed  to  enforce  h4t  removal  until  he  had  tried  what  bin  penooal  i<^  • 
monstrance  mi<rht  effect ;  — but  no  man  approaches  a  woman,  whom  be 
has  once,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  word,  loved,  with  that  calm  and  boa*  ■ 
ness-liko  feeling  with  which  he  can  discourse  with  another.  The  colour 
deepened,  too,  on  Margarets  cheek,  as  she  saw  him  advancei,  and  wItfDi 
in  an  authoritative,  though  somewhat  embarrassed  tone,  he  asked  why  she 
had  not  obeyed  the  order  that  had  been  given,  she  raised  her  eyes,  fhsniiig 
with  a  spirit  that  perhaps  had  never  before  animated  them,  and  replied^ 

**  Thomas  Calverley,  I  tol(>  him  who  delivered  the  message,  that  I  woaU 
not  quit  the  castle  till  I  had  seen  Stephen ;  and  I  tell  fou  noWy  that  I  shall 
not  go  tilll  know  whai  ^on  ba^e  dooA  with  fatm." 
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**  Nothing  has  been  done  to  him  but  what  he  merited,"  answered  Cal- 
wley,  hau^tilv,  surprised  at  her  firmness,  and  by  a  singular  feeling  annoy- 
id  that  solicitude  for  her  husband  should  have  called  forth  such  an  unusual 
lamonatration. 

'  IMUurgaret  felt  the  falsehood  of  his  reply,  but  she  had  not  the  spirit  or  lan- 
pULse  of  BUlith  to  reprove  it. 

**Trhen  you  must  choose  to  submit  voluntarily  to  my  lady's  wishes,^  he 
idded. 

^  I  do  not,'*  returned  Margaret ;  ■''  I  shall  sit  here  till  the  Lady  de  Boteler 
fasnloi  better  of  what  she  has  said,  and  suffers  me  to  see  my  husband.*' 
iralTeorley  turned  away  with  a  frown,  but,  ere  he  had  retired  a  dozen  steps, 
m  tarnea  again.  *'  Margaret,"  said  he,  as  he  approached,  ''you  are  only 
MLiiniag  yourself  by  this  obstinacy.  The  baroness  will  not  grant  you  per- 
umon  to  visit  the  dungeon,  and,  if  you  persist,  there  are  servitors  enough 
ibout  to  compel  obedience.  But  if  you  go  now,  I  promise  to  obtain  what 
va  msk.  Rather  than  the  kernes  should  lay  a  rude  hand  upon  you  —  I 
foald  —  gi^tify  even  him.  Come  at  six,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  abruptly 
Mray,  forgetful,  at  this  moment,  of  all  the  evil  of  which  he  had  been  the 
lUthor,  and  only  remembering,  with  hate  and  bitterness,  that  Holgrave 
weoiaed  the  love  which  had  b^en  denied  to  him. 

•  He  had  spoken  with  an  earnestness  that  induced  Margaret  to  believe 
ihn  sincere.  At  all  events  there  seemed  no  better  alternative  than  to  trust 
um  ;  so  she  rose  and  retired  from  the  court-yard.  Punctually  at  six  she 
impeHued  again  at  the  castle,  and  the  confidence  with  which  she  crossed 
iver  to  the  keep,  showed  the  reliance  she  had  placed  on  Calverlev's  word. 
The  keeper  had  received  the  order  to  admit  her,  and  she  ascended  the  spi- 
id  steps  and  entered  the  prison  that  had  been  previously  occupied  by  Edith. 
\m  Holgrave  raised  his  head  when  the  door  opened,  Margaret  saw  that  his 
iiee  was  swollen  and  livid,  and,  when  he  kissed  her  cheek  as  she  threw 
lerself  upon  his  neck,  his  lips  were  parched  and  burning. 

**  Do  not  look  on  me  so  wildly,  Margaret,"  said  he ;  *'  these  bruises  are 
lothing.  Aye,  even  that,"  as  she  was  examining,  with  the  apprehensions 
|f  a  tender  wife,  the  black  and  almost  shapeless  appearance  of  his  right 
MUid  and  arm ;  ''  even  that  would  be  as  well  as  ever  m  less  than  a  month 
—  bnt  it  is  their  triumph  and  their  treachery  I  feel :  it  is  this  that  gnaws  my 
wry  soul  —  and  all  because  I  thought  myself  too  wise  to  take  a  woman's 
aooDsel,  —  and  in  the  very  prison,  too,  where  they  thrust  my  poor  mother  ? 
I  hsTB  not  tasted  meat  or  drink  since  I  entered.  There  stand  the  water 
md  the  bread  —  though  the  burning  in  my  throat  almost  drives  me  mad : 
lot  a  drop  will  I  taste,  though  the  leech  told  me  to  drink  as  much  as  I  could 
—nor  a  morsel  will  I  eat" 

**  No,  not  of  theirs,"  eagerly  interrupted  Margaret,  drawing  a  bottle  from 
ieoeath  her  cloak,  and  pouring  into  a  wooden  cup,  which  she  took  from 
ser  pocket,  some  diluted  wine ;  '*  but  drink  this,  Stephen :  do  drink  it  —  it 
mU.  cool  your  mouth." 

*'  No,  Mai^garet,  I  have  sworn !"  and  no  persuasion  could  induce  him  to 
Ut«r  his  purpose.  * 

**  Steward,"  said  the  Lady  Isabella  on  the  following  morning,  <'  Holgrave 
'^jfdcts  hi9  food — I  fear  I  must  release  him !" 
**  Pardon  me,  lady,  it  is  only  a  stratagem  to  get  free." 
^  **  Do  you  think  so,  Calverley  ?  —  but  the  varlct  has  the  obstinate  spuit  of 
im  noother — and  you  know  I  do  not  desire  his  death  !" 

**  Holgrave,"  resumed  the  steward,  with  an  incTed\3\o\xa  %tfv^^''''\aA  "^^ 
joieathn  of  shortening  hia  life :"  and  then  he  aUove,w\l\vi\!L>Kka  AoojaKW^^ 
opeimutde  her  it  was  a  mere  feinU 
i* 
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**  However,"  returned  Isabella,  "I  will  send  the  leech  to  him." 

The  leech  was  sent,  and  reported  that  the  prisoner  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  exhaustion,  arising,  it  would  seem,  from  inanition,  as  there  wu 
no  evidence  of  bodily  illness  sufficient  to  have  reduced  him  to  so  low  i 
state. 

Calverley's  specious  arguments  availed  no  longer,  and,  muttering  cqeni 
upon  the  jailer,  whose  officiousness  had  prevented  the  possilHlitj  of  tfait 
consummation  he  so  devoutly  wished,  he  received  the  command  toseCHfll' 
grave  at  liberty. 

That  evening  Calverley  summoned  every  bondman  of  the  barony  to» 
semble  in  the  hall.  Innumerable  were  the  conjectures  respocting  tb 
summons  as  the  villeins  hastened  to  obey  the  call ;  and,  when  alTwM 
collected,  a  strong  sensation  of  sjrmpathy  was  excited  when  they  beUd 
Stephen  Holgrave  led  into  the  midst ;  his  countenance  still  di8col<Nni, 
and  so  pale  and  attenuated,  that  it  was  difficult  to  recognise  the  hah^io* 
bust  yeoman  of  former  days,  in  the  subdued  and  exhausted  bondman  vte 
now  took  his  stand  amonz  his  fellows. 

When  all  were  assembled,  Calverley  stated  that  Stephen  Holgrave  hf- 
mg  refused  to  swear  that  he  would  not  a^ain  take  advantage  of  nis  libci^ 
to  flee  from  bondage,  the  baroness,  not  wishing,  from  a  feeling  of  clenMMff 
to  punish  his  obstinacy  farther,  had  desired  him  to  declare  that  she  sbovl 
hold  each  bondman  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  Holgrave,  and  shoiil 
consider  their  moveables  and  crops  forfeited  in  the  event  of  his  abMsondiBg. 

A  murmur  ran  through  the  hall  as  the  steward  spoke  ;  and  Hdgrift^ 
exerting  a  momentary  energy,  stepped  forward,  and,  looking  scornraOyit 
his  enemy  — 

*'  Lead  me  back  to  prison !"  said  he ;  "  no  man  shall  be  answenble 
for  me." 

But  Calverley,  without  appearing  to  heed  his  address,  resumed  — > 

'*  You  arc  all  now  publicly  warned ;  and  it  will  behoove  you,  at  ysv 
peril,  to  look  to  that  bondman !"  and  then,  without  deigning  farther  parlej, 
ne  left  the  hall. 

There  was  much  discontent  among  the  bondmen  as  thej  withdrew  fina 
the  castle,  conversing  on  the  arbitrary  decision  just  pronounced,  uid  m 
the  probability  that,  before  the  expiration  of  three  months,  that  deetnon 
would  be  enforced  in  consequence  of  Holgrave's  flight ;  for  they  could  not 
conceive  the  idea  of  the  self-sacriflce  of  a  generous  spirit,  which  wooM 
rather  endure,  than  that  the  oppressed  should  sufler  farther  oppieasioi. 
Certainly,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  of  villeinage,  the  bondmen  rf 
Sudley  had  no  just  cause  for  discontent ;  but  then,  because  it  was  unofli4 
at  least  on  that  manor,  to  exercise  the  prerogative  to  its  fuUest  extent,  they 
almost  foro;ot  that  this  threatened  appropriation  of  their  eflects  was  notiuBg 
more  than  the  assertion  of  a  right.  But  there  was  one  novel  feature  in  thi 
announcement  of  which  they  had  some  colour  for  complaining; — flidr 
bein^  considered  responsible  for  one  of  their  own  class.  However,  ai  in 
all  similar  cases  where  power  gives  the  law  to  weakness,  thou^  thoe 
might  be  a  little  uMess  murmuring,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
submit 

Holgrave,  as  his  offer  to  continue  a  prisoner  was  not  accepted,  left  Sod- 
ley  among  the  bondmen,  and  walked  slowly  towards  his  old  abode.  ^dMS- 
garet  had  returned,  and  had  been  suffered  to  take  possession  of  the  dwelling 
that  had  remained  unoccupied  during  their  absence  —  which  had  stood  jart 
as  she  had  left  it  on  the  niffht  of  her  departure ,  and  Holgrave^  with  ill  | 
the  bitterness  and  gloom  of  the  past,  and  with  considerably  more  of  phTt-  : 
i'cal  weakness  than  he  \\ad  evci  ex^enssw^d^  tkt^w  himself  ajsain  into  hii  , 
moihei'B  chair  in  the  c\u«\iit^-cwxvet,%xv^  ^^«iv>\^  ^^vtfuc^  «&  "^  Ti&MdBp  I 
meat  that  the  rejoicmg^iaxgjQitcXa^X\w^^w^\»Hi. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


We  have  as  yet  confined  oar  observations  to  the  bondmen ;  but  in  1381, 
act  of  ill-judged  policy  of  the  nine  nobles  and  prelates  who  formed  the 


eovmcil  of  young  RfcharH  gave  rise  to  a  sort  of  coalition  among  the  lower 
This  act  was  the  famous  tax  of  three  sroats  upon  every  individual 


^  upon 
wiio  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  hearth-money^  whicli  had  been 
flnlbrced  by  the  Black  Frince  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Guienne,  and  which 
bad  probably  formed  the  precedent  for  this  tax,  had  not  worked  well,  and 
there  appeared  little  chance  that  the  present  exaction,  framed  as  it  was  by 
tbose  who  directed  the  royal  councils,  would  work  better.  Certain  iirealthy 
individuals  contracted  with  the  government  for  the  collection  of  the  tax,  and 
private  rapacity  thus  rendered  the  imposition  more  oVnoxious  that  it  other- 
wise might  have  been. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  feast  day,  and  the  day  labourers  and  villeins 
aiDund  Saint  Alban's  were  enjoying  the  repose  that,  even  in  that  period  of 
bondage,  was  never  infringed  upon,  and  which,  from  thefi'equent  recurrence 
of  the  festivals,  afforded  a  sufficient  relaxation  from  manual  exertion  to  re- 
omit  their  strength ;  when  suddenly,  amidst  a  group  in  the  market-place, 
who  were  discoursing  upon  the  severity  of  the  poU  tax,  then  collecting, 
a|ipeared  John  Ball. 

•*  Men  and  brethren,  are  ye  bond  or  free  ?*'  he  abruptly  asked,  in  a  deep, 
solemn  voice. 

**  It  matters  little,  good  father,"  replied  a  gloomy  looking  peasant,  as  he 
started  from  the  earth  where  he  had  been  redining ;  "  the  freeman  has  little 
to  boast  of  now  beyond  the  villein," 

**  The  freeman  shall  be  righted,  and  the  bondman  freed — and  then  will 
the  mission  that  has  made  John  Eiall  for  thrice  twelve  months  a  homeless 
wanderer,  never  resting  under  the  same  roof  a  second  night — then  will  that 
DUfsion  be  accomplished  —  and  even  if  he  lay  his  head  upon  the  block,  he 
will  have  executed  the  task  allotted  to  him  —  will  have  finished  the  work 
ha  was  inspired  to  begin !" 

**  The  bondman  may  be  freed,"  replied  the  man  who  had  before  spoken ; 
^  but  when  shall  the  freeman  be  righted  ?  I  took  little  heed  of  these  things 
when  I  heard  you  preach  freedom  to  the  villeins  two  years  ago :  but  my 
children  have  been  sick  ;  my  wife  has  been  struck  with  the  palsy  ;  and  I, 
who  had  not  a  penny  to  call  my  own,  gave  eleven  groats  yesterday  for  my- 
■eli^  my  wife,  and  the  two  boys ;  and  to-morrow  must  I  sell  the  last  blanket 
Oiat  covers  her,  to  pay  the  twelfth." 

The  man  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  and  John  Ball,  whose  mission  was 
rather  to  the  serf  than  the  freeman,  commenced  an  harangue  to  the  gather- 
iii^  crowd.  His  figure,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was  imposing ;  and  as 
his  eyes,  flashing  with  an  enthusiasm  perhaps  too#rdent  to  be  compatible 
with  sound  reason,  fell  on  the  numbers  who  now  encompassed  mm,  he 
looked  like  one  fitted  to  become  the  apostle  of  those  who  had  none  to  help 
them. 

"  The  dew  of  heaven  is  not  for  you,"  he  began  ;  "nor  is  the  fat  of  the 
(and  your  portion  :   but  1  am  sent  to  pour  a  stream  of  light  into  the  dark 
chambers  —  even  to  cnliffhten  the  soul  of  the  weary  bondman.    I  will  sing 
to  them  of  fearful  heart,  Bo  strong  and  fear  not ;  for  the  high  ones  of  au- 
thority shall  be  hewn  down,  and  the  hausbty  shaW  WcWVVve  ^\\9X\^ft^«t:v«v\»« 
TTie  prond  lords  among  us  buy  up  tho  dastard  \i\te\\iv^  vrv^  ^^  ^^^  ^^~ 
«;  and  they  clothe  them  in  tiieir  livery  I     They  wcai  \)l^e\i^^«k  ^  ccasfiKj 
tt/  oppression  in  their  hats ;  but  we  shall  tread  ^em  ^awnV^^^^  XMOftva. 
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the  Streets.  Our  king,  too,  is  in  bondage,  and  heareth  not  the  groans  of 
them  that  are  in  fetters !  —  for  he  is  encompassed  by  the  cold  and  the  cniel 
—  but  the  cold  and  the  cruel  shall  be  swept  away.  As  the  gathering  of 
locusts  shall  we  run  upon  them.  Tithes  shall  cease  ;  —  the  bondman  raifl 
be  enfranchised ;  and  the  lands  apportioned  at  an  easy  rent  The  proud 
and  rich  prelates  shall  give  up  their  wealth  to  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  ire 
will  have  no  clergy  hencefortn  but  the  order  of  mendicant  priests  to  adnu- 
ister  the  sacraments.*'  Thus,  and  with  nmch  more  of  the  doctrine  of  genenl 
enfranchisement  and  equalization  of  property,  harangued  the  monk ;  ttd 
we  need  scarcely  add,  that  his  words  were  listened  to  with  breathless  eag» 
ness.  In  fact,  so  much  was  he  regarded  as  a  prophet,  that  more  than  one 
life  had  been  sacrificed  since  the  commencement  of  his  wanderings,  in  t^ 
sisting  his  capture  by  the  civil  authorities. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  this  harangue  at  St.  Alban's,  thtf 
John  Ball,  who  had  passed  on  through  London,  preaching  and  gaining 
proselytes  in  his  iourney,  inhaled,  once  a^ain,  the  air  of  his  native  valby. 
His  heart  bounded,  and  then  sank  coldly  in  his  breast,  as,  on  ascending  t 
hill,  Winchcombe,  with  its  church,  its  habitations,  and  the  abbey,  that  nd 
once  been  his  home,  burst  upon  his  sight.  It  was  rather  rin^lar,  tint 
though  the  enfranchisement  ot  the  bondmen  of  Sudley  had  been  hia  darling 
wish,  nay,  that  even  the  thought  of  personal  freedom  beyond  that  barony 
had  never  crossed  his  mind  until  the  night  of  his  rude  expulsion  from  Koh 
nington,  those  very  villeins  should  be  the  last  into  whose  sluggish  veins  ho 
should  strive  to  infuse  a  portion  of  the  warmth  that  inflamed  his  owtti 
And  yet  it  was  not  that  the  enfranchisement  of  Sudley  was  less  dear  to  Ik 
heart  than  it  had  been ;  but  it  was  because  that  little  spot  of  earth  was  deii 
to  him,  that  he  shrunk  from  visiting  it  He  had  been  there  respected  and 
beloved ;  there,  too,  had  ho  been  degraded  and  insulted ;  and  that  degrtdi- 
tion,  and  that  insult,  had  not  been  wiped  away ;  and  he  cared  not  toappev 
before  his  own  people  thus  morally  cast  down.  But  the  hour  had  now 
come.  Leicester,  the  dyer  of  Norwich,  had  been  appointed  kins  of  tiw 
conimons  of  Norfolk.  Other  leaders,  too,  had  been  named ;  and  his  own 
native  barony  must  not  slumber  inert  while  the  rest  were  running  the 
race. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  deepening,  and  the  monk  still  stood  gvmg 
upon  the  town,  and  living  over  agam  the  past,  when  a  female  with  an  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  and  leading  a  child  by  the  hand,  passed  by.  But  she 
again  turned  to  look  upon  him,  first  timidly,  then  more  confidently,  till, 
snatching  her  hand  from  the  slight  grasp  of  the  child,  she  sprung  towards 
him,  and  sinking  at  his  feet,  caught  his  nght  hand  in  both  hers,  and  pressed 
it  to  her  bosom. 

''  My  sister !"  said  the  monk,  bending  over  her,  and  blessing  her ;  and 
after  a  moment,  during  which  he  calmed  the  agitation  of  his  feelings, 
he  added  —  "  How  has  it  fared  with  you  ?     Where  is  Stephen  ?** 

But  Margaret  was  many  minutes  ere  she  could  do  more  than  kiss  his 
hand,  and  wet  it  with  her  tears.  At  length,  when  her  emotions  of  joy  and 
surprise  had  in  some  de^ee  subsided,  she  replied,  that  Holgrave  was  still 
living  a  villein  at  Sudley. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  monk  —  "  the  smith  was  indeed  told  that 
treachery  had  betrayed  him  into  the  baron's  power ;  but  is  he  chained 
to  the  spot  —  that  for  tnree  long  years  he  should  bear  the  oppressor's 
rod  ?» 

"  No,"  replied  Margaret :  "he  would  have  found  some  means  of  setting 
to  the  forest ;  but  they  hola  the  villeins  bound  for  him — if  he  flies,  dl  they 
possess  of  crops  or  cattle  "w\\\  \ie  scvlcA..   "^xjX  Vvex^  Sa  ^V»,^«n.    I  was  just 
goins  over  the  hill  to  meet  Vi\m,  yiVieTvl  s^jmi  ^o\0^ 
HolgrsLve  approached,  and  'waa  wiTwwie\^\«»  ^vixvf^®*^^^^'^^^**^ 
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had  been ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  report  current,  that  it  was  the  monk 
who  had  gone  about  striving  to  burst  the  chains  of  bondage,  John  Ball  re- 
plied— 

**  Listen  to  me,  Stephen  Hol^rave !  I  went  in  before  the  great  ones  of 
die  land ;  before  him  who  is  appointed  ruler  of  the  people,  to  demand  jus- 
tice ;  and  because  I  was  of  the  blood  of  the  bond,  my  prayer  was  rejected  ! 
— -  because  I  was  bom  in  bondage  I  was  unworthy  of  the  privilege  of  the 
free.  The  fin^r  pointed,  the  lip  scorned,  and  the  tongue  derided;  and  I 
was  driven,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  scoffer,  from  the  palace  of  the  king.  But 
M I  went  forth,  the  spirit  came  upon  me,  and  I  vowed  that  I  would  not  give 
net  to  my  feet  until  the  bondman's  fetters  should  be  broken !  And  Uiej 
AmXI  be  broken  !  A  spirit  has  been  roused  that  they  reck  not  of —  a  spirit 
that  will  neither  slumber  nor  sleep  until  he,  whose  first  breath  was  drawn 
beneath  the  thatch  of  the  villein-hut,  shall  be  as  free  to  come  and  to  go  as 
he  whose  first  pillow  was  of  the  cygnet's  down !  —  and  no  man  shall  say  to 
him.  What  dost  thou?" 

But  it  was  not  merely  Holgrave  that  the  monk  was  now  addressing ;  two 
or  three  passers-by  had  been  attracted.  The  monk  was  recognised,  and 
these  were  commissioned  to  whisper  secretly  in  the  bondmen's  ear,  that  he 
who  had  baptiKed  their  children,  and  breathed  the  prayer  of  faith  over  their 
iddL  beds,  and  who  liad  wandered  through  the  land,  Reddening  with  the 
biig^ht  promises  of  hope  the  soul  of  the  weary  and  the  oppressed,  had  come 
ODce  more  among  them  to  speak  of  personal  enfranchisement,  and  of  rent, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  service  for  the  land  they  mi^t  hold.  Father 
John  then  withdrew  with  Holgrave  by  a  private  path,  to  avoid  any  farther 
interruption. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  it  was  intimated  to  Calverley  that  the 
barony  was  all  in  motion — that  the  bondmen,  and,  indeed,  all  of  the  labour- 
ins  class,  were  gathering,  and  whispering  to  each  other,  and  evincing  any 
tlnng^  but  a  disposition  to  commence  their  customary  toiL  These  things 
certainly  gave  evidence  of  some  extraordinary  sensation ;  and  Calverley's 
first  inquhry  was,  "  Had  any  one  seen  the  prophet  ?"  —  for  such  was  the 
appellation  b^  which  John  Ball  was  distinguished.  No  positive  information 
oould  be  obtained  ;  the  fact  could  be  merely  inferred,  and  the  steward,  who 
was  not  one  to  hesitate  when  an  idea  struck  him,  ordering  a  few  retainers 
to  attend  him,  proceeded  to  Holgrave's  abode.  But  Holgrave  was  absent 
from  home ;  there  was  no  trace  of  the  monk ;  and  Calverley,  knowing  that 
it  would  be  to  httle  purpose  to  question  Margaret,  bethought  him  that  the 
inqointive  Mary  Byles  might  probably  be  the  most  proper  person  to  apply 
tOi  From  those  who  had  crossed  his  path,  he  had  merely  been  able  to  ex- 
tract a  sullen  negative :  but  so  well  had  the  secret  been  kept,  that  the  stew- 
ard's interrogatory  was  the  first  intimation  she  had  received  of  the  proba- 
bility of  John  Ball's  being  in  the  neighbourhood.  However,  Mary  volun- 
teered, provided  Calverley  would  remain  a  few  minutes,  to  collect  some 
information.  Presently,  she  returned  —  John  Ball  was  indeed  at  Sudley ! 
She  had  herself  seen  him  come  out  of  a  cottage ;  she  had  beheld  him 
harangue  some  bondmen  who  were  awaiting  his  apflearance,  andailer  many 
impassioned  words,  he  had  gone  on  publicly  through  Winchcombe,  with 
tiie  blessings  of  the  enthusiastic  peasantry  accompanying  him.  Calveriey 
started  at  uiis  information. 

"  Did  you  see  Holgrave?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mary  ;  "  he  was  by  the  monk  when  he  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  villein's  hut,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  with  him  now." 

Calverley  paused  an  instant   Ue  Botcler  and  the  baroness  were  in  Lon- 
don—  De  Boteler,  assisting  in  the  councils  oi  RicWi^,  wv^l  X^j^i^^^Xsi 
reason  of  a  vow,  that,  sboutd  there  be  a^n  a  ptobaXjJ^vtj  ol  \ici>a««««v\w^ 
m  mother,  she  would  not  trust  the  life  of  her  chi\d  vrv^n.  Wift  n«^^  «R^  ^''^^^ 
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Icy  Castle ;  —  and  he  remembered  the  strict  injunction  his  lord  had  g^n 
him  in  the  case  of  the  disinterment  of  Edith,  not  to  presume  to  act  agUD 
without  his  authority.  He  remembered  also  that  he  had  been  much  dissitp 
isfied  with  the  resuh  of  Father  John^s  imprisonment,  and  also  with  the  mode 
adopted  for  recovering  Holgrave :  but  the  present  was  a  moment  thit 
would  warrant  decisive  measures  —  so  he  proceeded  to  the  door^and  defli^ 
ed  the  retainers  to  follow  on  to  Winchcombe,  and  seize  the  monk.  Bat 
there  was  an  evident  unwillingness  to  obey  :  the  name  of  John  Ball  bul 
,  spread  through  the  land,  and  there  was  so  much  of  misty  brightness  eaea- 
*  cling  it  —  so  many  strange  stories  were  told  of  him  —  so  mysterious  wae 
often  his  appearings  and  disappearings — and  so  high  was  the  veneratioB 
his  novel  doctrines  inspired  —  that  even  the  lawless  retainer  sh^k  fron 
perilling  his  soul  by  molesting  so  sanctified  a  being.  Besides,  the  fonser 
assault  was  not  forgotten,  wiSi  all  the  strange  exaggerations  which  hid 
seemed  to  render  miraculous  the  circumstances  of  a  handful  of  men  Hha- 
atin^  a  prisoner. 

''My  lord  has  little  to  expect  from  the  faith  of  those  who  are  fed  and 
clothed  at  his  hand,"  said  Calverley,  indignantly,  as  he  saw,  by  the  hesitip 
tion  of  the  retainers,  that  the  capture  of  the  monk  was  hopeless. 

'*  I  would  fight  for  my  lord  any  day,"  muttered  one ;  "  but  I  do  nt  like 
meddUns  with  a  priest." 

**  Anaone,  too,  who  prophesies,"  said  another. 

'*  Peace,  babblers!"  interrupted  Calveriey:  ''  my  lord  shall  hear  bow 
his  retainers  act  when  a  seditious  shaveling  is  inciting  the  villeins  to  revolt 
Are  you  afraid  of  meddling  with  Stephen  Holgrave  ?"  he  added,  lookiag, 
with  a  sneer,  at  the  first  speaker. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  no  man !"  he  replied,  doggedly. 

'*  Come  on  then  ?  Let  us  at  least  secure  Ami,"  cried  Calverley,  boand- 
ing  forward  and  followed  by  the  retainers.  Thev  hastened  on  throngb 
Winchcombe,  and,  a  little  beyond  the  town,  descried  the  prophet  surronnd- 
ed  by  a  multitude,  consisting  not  only  of  the  men  of  Winchcombe,  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  subject,  but  of  numbers  residing  far  beyond. 

Calverley  pressed  forward  towards  the  crowd,  and  so  powerful  is  the  in- 
fluence of  habitual  obedience,  that  he  was  actually  in  the  midst  of  them 
before  any  disposition  to  arrest  his  progress  was  manifested.  Bat  then 
arose  the  cry  of"  The  holy  father !  —  the  prophet !'»  and  the  retainer  who 
had  replied  to  Calverley,  perceiving  from  tlie  popular  movement  the  error 
into  which  the  people  had  fallen,  shouted  out  **  Stand  back,  men !  wo 
will  hot  harm  a  hair  of  the  prophet^s  head  !  —  it  is  Stephen  Holgrave  we 
want" 

**  And  will  you  allow  Stephen  Holgrave,  who  has  tarried  a  willing  prit- 
oner  —  ". 

"No !  no !  no !"  from  a  hundred  voices,  overpowered  the  address  of  John 
Ball. 

"  Away,  Holgrave,  away !  we  hold  you  free !"  And  Holm.ve,  takbg 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  withdrew  from  the  side  of  John  Ball,  ano 
sprin^ng  on  the  back  of  an  offered  steed,  was  presently  beyond  reach  of 
pursuit,  even  had  pursuit  been  attempted. 

But  Calverley  was  so  mortified  on  being  thus  baffled,  and  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  inutility  of  opposing  the  popular  feeling,  that  he  made  no 
attempt  to  force  a  passage  through  the  clubs  and  staves  that  were  mw- 
shallcid  before  him ;  he  turned  away  towards  Sudley,  vowing,  boweiver, 
.  within  himself,  that  the  villeins  generally,  but  more  particularly  those 
whom  his  quick  glance  had  identified,  should  suffer  for  that  morning's  con- 
tumacy. 

The  excitement  and  enlYivxB\aOTcv,NN\iw^\fflA  ^vs^'^tSv^K^^^^ttiSL 
Rowing  in  the  bre^asls  of  the  ao\9^iN«\i«tt^«ai^^\v«»Kj»si^i»<38^^ 
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on  the  snmmit  of  the  hill  at  a  nhort  distance,  galloping  on  with  the  fleetness 
of  the  wind.  He  was  scarcely  heeded  at  lirst,  but  when  another  and 
another,  following  with  the  same  headlong  ^pucd,  successively  appeared, 
the  attention  of  the  people  was  arrested  ;  and  when  the  horse  of  tne  first 
rider,  reeking  with  foam  and  sweat,  sunk  down,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
mass,  and  the  man,  after  strug^lin^  an  instant,  disengaged  his  legs  and 
leaped  in  among  them,  exclaimmg  1n  a  voice  scarcely  audible  from  a^i- 
tation, "  Save  me!  save  me !  save  a  poor  debtor  from  prison  !  —  from  sell' 
inz  himself  to  pay  his  debts !  —  save  me  to  work  as  a  free  man  and  pay 
all!" — the  fever  oi  excitement  seemed  to  have  reached  its  climax.  With- 
out considering  an  instant  what  manner  of  man  he  might  be,  they  closed 
around  him,  and  pressing  the  exhausted  wretch  towards  the  monk,  vowed 
to  resist  to  the  death  any  attempts  to  arrest  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
piirsaers,  who  had  now  come  up,  stated  that  the  fugitive  was  not  a  debtor, 
out  a  notorious  perjurer,  who  had  fled  from  Gloucester  to  avoid  his  trial : 
their  assertions  were  not  attended  to.  The  populace  felt,  thut  in  their 
anited  strength,  they  could  protect  as  well  as  free ;  and  i(  is  almost  a 

gaestion  if  they  would,  at  the  moment,  have  given  up  the  man  had  his  guilt 
een  proved  to  a  demonstration.  However,  as  it  was  merely  a  matter  of 
opinion  which  to  believe,  the  pursuers  or  the  pursued,  the  result  need 
scarcely  be  told ;  the  fugitive  was  hedged  round  with  men  and  weapons, 
and  the  horsemen,  after  utteiinv  man^  an  idle  threat,  rode  on  to  Sudley 
Castle  to  call  upon  the  stewara  to  assist  in  his  recapture.  The  accusell 
marked  th&t  course ;  and,  afler  breathing  out  the  most  fervent  gratitude  to 
his  preservers,  he  approached  John  Ball,  and,  bending  his  head,  said,  in  a 
sabdned  tone, 

**  How  have  I  desired  to  behold  the  prophet  —  who  hath  risen  up  to  be 
the  champion  of  the  oppressed.  My  breast  burned  within  me  when  I  saw 
the  poor  man  trampled  on.  I  sheltered  a  bondman  —  I  was  vexed  with 
the  law  —  stripped  of  my  all  —  be^rgarcd,  and  nothing  left  mo  but  bondage 
or  a  jail !  —  lam  weary  of  the  hard  hand  that  presses  down  the  poor ! 
Holy  father,  let  me  join  the  good  cause." 

John  Bali  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  man  wasi  above  the  vulgar,  and  rejoic- 
ing that  he  could  add  one  intelligent  being  to  the  illiterate  mass  who  had 
become  converts  to  his  doctrines,  he  gladly  accepted  the  ofier  of  an  ally 
who  promised  to  be  so  serviceable ;  and,  apprehensive  that  as  the  hour  for 
a  simultaneous  rising  had  not  yet  come,  a  farther  display  might  rather 
injure  than  benefit  the  cause,  pronounced  a  benediction  over  the  multitude, 
and  promising  to  appear  soon  among  them  again,  desired  each  man  to  go 
to  his  regular  business,  and  remain  quiet  till  the  appointed  hour.  He  then 
took  the  arm  of  his  new  colleague,  and  hurried  him  to  a  secret  opening  in 
an  adjacent  quarry. 

In  the  individual  thus  opportunely  rescued,  the  reader  will  probably  re- 
cognise Black  Jack.  He  had  been  detected  in  a  conspiracy,  from  which, 
had  his  character  been  already  taintless,  there  would  nave  been  but  little 
chance  of  escape.  But  as  matters  really  stood,  the  slightest  shadow  of  guilt 
would  have  been  made  to  assume  a  form  sufficiently  tangible  to  convict 

On  the  second  evening  after,  when  Calvcrley  was  in  his  private  sitting 
room,  the  door  was  thrown  suddenly  open. 

"  Hist !  Master  Calverley,"  said  Black  Jack,  entering  abruptly,  yet  noise- 
lessly. "  Do  n't  be  frightened,  it  is  only  Jack  Oakley ;  —  nay,  -nay,  we 
don't  part  so"  (springing  between  Calverley  and  the  door,  as  tne  steward, 
upon  recognising  the  intruder,  made  an  c?!brt  to  pass  from  the  room) ; 
—  **  nay,  nay,  steward,  we  do  n't  part  company  so  soon  •,"  ^tvd  dtvwvtv^^ 
dagger  from  his  bosom,  and  seizing  Calvcrley  m  Vu%  m\\&cv\^x  ^^"k^^V^. 
forced  him  back  to  bis  seat.    "  You  had  more  leWaVi,'"'  coik'CffvNXftftAvfe^ ''''  ^^^ 
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an  interview  yesterday  moniing-,  when  you  led  on  the  pack  to  hunt  fw  poor 
Black  Jack  !  but  he  had  escaped  you  —  yes,  he  had  escaped  yoa,"  (speak- 
ing between  his  set  teeth,  and  looking  a's  if  it  would  do  his  heart  ^ood  to 


for  Sudley?  No,  no  —  I  knew  too  well  that  Thomas  Calverley,  instead  ot 
whispering  to  the  retainers  that  I  was  a  hireling  of  the  Lord  of  Sudley, 
woula  give  the  assistance  my  enemies  asked  —  and  you  did !  — yes,  jin 
did ;"  and  his  hand,  as  if  instinctively,  was  again  upon  the  hilt  of  his  dagg^. 
as  he  looked  for  a  moment  at  Calverley  with  the  glaring  eye,  set  teeth,  lod 
suppressed  breath  of  one  who  has  resolved  upon  some  bloody  deed.  Bai 
the  temptation  passed  away,  the  ri^d  features  relaxed,  and  withdnwiog 
his  hand  from  his  bosom,  and  humnung  a  snatch  from  some  popular  air,  be 
walked  up  to  the  window. 

The  reader  will  readily  imagine  that  this  was  a  relief  to  Calverley.  Even 
a  dagger  in  the  hands  oi  a  man  possessing  the  physical  strengUi  of  Black 
Jack,  was  not  a  weapon  to  be  looked  upon  with  indifierence,  e8j>ecially  bf 
an  unarmed  and  surprised  man.  But  Calverley,  adroitly  availmg  himan 
of  the  evident  change  of  purpose  in  Black  Jack,  said,  in  as  stem  a  voice 
as  he  could  command,  ''This  is  strange  conduct,  Master  Oakley!" 

'*  'T  is  so,  steward,"  returned  Black  Jack,  speaking  in  his  usually  idA 
confident  tone ;  —  "I  dare  say  ]pou  do  think  it  strange  that  a  man  should 
steal  into  this  castle,  and  hide  himself  for  two  or  three  hours,  on  porpose 
to  scare  vou  out  of  your  wits ;  but  it  was  not  to  threaten  or  frighten  yoa 
either,  I  have  come." 

**  For  what  purpose,  then  ?" 

"  For  money ;  and  for  what  money  will  buy  —  drink.  Have  you  any 
wine  in  the  room  1^ 

"  No,  but  I  will  fetch  you  some  directly." 

"  Thank  you,  stcwardf,"  replied  Oakley,  smiling,  "  but  I  would  rather 
wait  a  few  minutes.  To  be  sure,  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  fasting  from  drink 
for  two  whole  days !  but  then  it  is  better  than  being  a  prisoner.  We  will  be 
good  friends,  Mastrr  Calverley,  but  we  will  not  put  too  much  faith  in  one 
another.  And,  as  for  taking  your  life  —  an  idea  which  did  occur  to  roe  joat 
now  —  by  the  green  wax !  I  do  n't  think  I  could  do  it.  To  be  sure,  some* 
times  an  odd  fit  comes  upon  me,  bnt  I  believe,  after  all,  the  ]>en  suits  mt 
hand  better  than  the  sword  ;  nevertheless,  to  come  to  the  point,  steward,! 
must  have  money.  I  am  going  to  turn  an  honest  man ;  to  gain  the  bond- 
man his  freedom,  and  the  tree  man  justice.  You  need  not  smile, fori  have 
sworn  to  he  a  leader  of  the  people." 

"  And  I  suppose  Holgrave  has  sworn,  too,"  sneered  Calveriey. 

*^  I  believe  not ;  I  have  heard  nothing  as  yet  of  his  being  a  leader:  bat 
I  left  the  monk  this  morning  under  pretence  of  rousing  the  villeins  alxHit 
Cotswold  hills  and  so  managed  to  ^et  here." 

**  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Hoigrave's  rout?" 

"  He  IS  gone  to  London." 

"To  London!" 

"  Yes — will  you  let  his  wife  follow  him?" 

"  Let  his  wife  follow  him  !"  repeated  Calverley,  looking  at  Oakley  with 
unaffected  astonishment ;  but  instantly  recollecting  himself,  he  added  —  **! 
do  n't  know ;"  and  again,  after  pau5«ing  a  moment,  continued  —  "  You,  of 
course,  do  not  mean  to  keep  faith  with  that  seditious  monk  ?"  looking  with 
a  scrutinizing  glance  at  Oakley. 

"  By  the  green  wax,  but  1  do  \  1  catv  xveNct  yt^^^^va^^  \sv^  ^^vm calling  a^in ; 
and  at  any  rate,  have  tried  c\\e^\ivio,  ^KidV^\w^,^x\^^^  «sVsol^  ^ors^^— 
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and  what  have  I  got  by  them  ?  —  the  honestest  blockhead  in  England  can- 
not be  worse  off  than  John  Oakley  (  So,  as  I  have  said,  I  shall  e'en  try 
what  honesty  will  do !  Besides,  I  owe  them  something  for  saving  me  from 
die  gallows.  But  I  cannot  do  without  drink !  —  and  drink,  except  a  beg- 
^riy  cup  of  ale  or  so,  is  not  to  be  had  amdng  them — and  so,  steward,  you 
nmsteive  me  money." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  shall  have  money,  Oaklej,  and  I  tell  you,  that  if  you 
ootild  manage  to  send  me  intimation,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  plots  they 
are  forming,  you  shall  have  as  much  as  you  desire." 

Oakley,  as  Calverlev  ceased  speaking,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  very 
earnestly,  and  an  intelligence  passed  across  his  face,  as  if  some  new  light 
had  broken  in  upon  him ;  but  suddenly,  with  a  sort  of  smile, — 

**  By  the  green  wax !"  said  he,  '*  you  seem  to  think  lightly  of  Black  Jack's 
promises !  What !  you  would  bribe  me  to  betray  their  secrets,  would  you  ? 
One  never  thinks  of  doing  well,  but  some  temptation  is  sure  to  come  across. 
-—Come,  come,  give  me  the  money — I  shall  think  of  what  you  have  said 
another  time.  — Come,  come,  I  can  hardly  speak  for  very  drought !" 

Calverley  had  no  alternative  but  compliance :  but  it  was  provoking  almost 
b^ood  endurance  to  have  a  creature  who  annoyed  him  so  much,  com- 
pletely, as  it  were,  in  his  power,  snd  yet  be  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the 
ciicumstance.  There  was  no  ahernative,  however ;  for,  as  we  have  said 
before,  he  was  unarmed,  and,  withal,  no  fighting  man.  His  chamber  was 
retired,  and  the  extortioner  a  desperate,  unprincipled  being,  and  so  Calverley 
doled  out  a  few  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  piece  of  gold,  which  Black  Jack 
matching  up,  departed ;  but  as  he  closed  the  door,  a  chuckling  lau^h,  and 
a  drawn  Dolt,  tola  Calverley  that  he  was  overreached  by  his  wily  confederate. 

The  signs  of  strong  excitement  became  every  day  more  general  and  more 
evident,  espedally  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Hertford,  and  Norfolk. 
The  fumisning  of  weapons ;  the  whetting  and  sharpening  of  hand-bills, 
wood-knives,  and  other  offensive  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  the  gen- 
eral relaxation,  and  in  many  places  total  suspension  oflabour,  were  like  the 
faeavings  and  ^e  tremblings  which  betokened  an  approaching  shock.  In- 
deed, in  many  places,  partial  risings  had  already  commenced  ;  but  these 
had  originated  rather  with  the  free  than  the  bond  :  rather  in  resisting  the 
obnoxious  tax  than  in  asserting  a  right  to  freedom ;  and  the  more  timid  and 
least  influential  of  the  gentry,  unable  to  control  the  popular  movement,  had 
already  shut  themselves  up  in  their  mansions  or  castles,  leaving  to  the 
fiovemment  the  task  of  stemming. the  storm.  Even  Richard  and  his  council 
became  alarmed ;  and  afler  issuing  a  few  proclamations,  and  a  commis- 
sion of  trail  baron  to  try  the  rioters,  awaited  the  event,  trusting  to  the  want 
of  organization  among  the  people  for  a  successful  termination  of  the  out- 
break. 
^  Afifurs  had  put  on  this  gloomy  aspect,  the  frown  of  contemptuous  suspi- 
^  cion  being  met  by  the  glance  of  sullen  defiance,  and  each  man  of  the  com- 
monalty either  in  league  with  his  neighbour  or  regarding  him  with  distrust, 
when  a  meeting  of  those  who,  under  the  powerml  influence  of  John  Ball, 
had  fomented  all  this  disorder,  took  place  at  Maidstone.  It  was  on  a  June 
evening,  and  just  as  the  twilight  had  thrown  a  kind  of  indistinctness  over 
every  object,  that  Wat  Turner,  who  hod  been  lying  for  the  last  hour  along 
a  bench  in  the  chimney-corner,  to  all  outward  appearance  soundly  asleep, 
suddenly  started  up  — 

''  Is  the  room  ready,  Bridget  ?"  he  abruptly  asked  his  wife. 

^To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  Bridget,  who  was  sitting  at  the  open  casement 
of  the  large  apartment,  aecked  out  in  all  her  Sunday  finery ;  **  but  see,  Wat^ 
I  declare  you  have  upset  my  beautiful  floweiB,"  aaTxinieii^mVSi^K^viN.ViAK&'CL^ 
the  YBiiegated  sweets  that  graced  the  flreless  VieaxlVi,\iius\i'&^  ''^■aX^^^sw^'wv^ 
stood  upon  the  earthen  floor. 
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"Confound  you,  and  your  flowers! — you  are  sure  erery  thing  a  in 
order  ?"  ^ 

«  Yes  —  didn't  I  tell  you  so  this  moment?"  answered  Bridget,  ruing 
somewhat  indignantly,  and  replacing  the  flower-pot  in  its  originiu  poatioft. 
"  And  trouble  enough  I  have  had,*'  she  continued,  '*  to  get  in  the  table, 
and  the  chairs,  and  the  benches,  and  the  stools,  and  put  the  place  to  that  it 
might  be  fit  to  be  seen,  all  by  myself.  A  fine  bolyday  the  wench  has  got! 
— but  she  shall  work  for  this  next  week !  —  How  many  are  coming  ?" 

**  Cluestion  me  not,  Bridget,"  replied  Turner,  in  a  Ycry  serioiis  tone ; 
**  but  for  once  in  your  life  tir^if  you  can  hold  your  tongoe ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
say  only  what  is  wanted.  Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  ?  Keep  the 
door  bolted ;  and  whenyou  hear  a  knock,  say,  *  With  whom  hold  you ;'  and 
if  they  answer,  *  With  King  Richard  and  the  true  Commons^'  open  the  door; 
but  mind  you  open  it  to  none  else." 

''  Yes,  yes,  I  will  mind :  but  I  verily  believe  you  think  me  a  ibol|  or  a 
woman  wno  do  n't  know  when  to  hold  her  tongue  I  —  you  tell  me  one  thiog 
so  many  times  over  I    Wat  —  is  that  John  Leicester  coming  ?" 

«  Yes." 

"  How  I  hate  the  sight  of  that  man !  he  is  so  full  of  consequence,  and  hu 
so  many  airs,  and  talks  so  much  about  what  he  will  do  when  be  is  king  of 
Norfolk ; — just  as  if  an  honest  black  smith  was  not  as  good  as  a  dyer  anr 
day!  Or,  as  if  Wat  Turner  (Wat  Tyler,  I  mean)  — I  declare  I  often  catch 
myself  going  to  call  you  Turner  in  the  shop, —  ave,  as  if  Wat  Tyler  wasn't 
as  good  a  name  as  John  Leicester !  AndT  then  he  talks  about  his  wife,  too. 
I  '11  let  him  see  when  you  are  king  of  Kent" 

"  Silence !  there  is  a  knock."  Turner  went  to  the  door:  "  With  whom 
hold  you  ?"  he  asked. 

**  With  King  Richard  and  the  true  Commons,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the 
door  was  instantly  unclosed,  and  John  Leicester,  a  tall  pale-compleziooed 
man,  with  an  ac|uiline  visage  and  sharp  black  eyes,  accompanied  by  Ralph 
Rug|e,  John  Kirkby,  and  Allan  Theodei^  entered  the  apartment. 

**  Ye  are  the  firs^  my  friends,"  said  Turner,  cordially  grasping  the  ex- 
tended hand  of  Leicester,  "  and,  by  St.  Nicholas  I  it  is  now  getting  &8t 
on  for  ten  o'clock." 

He  then  strode  across  the  room,  and,  throwing  open  a  door,  ushered  bis 
colleagues  into  a  place  probably  used  by  Bridget  as  a  sort  of  store-room,  of 
moderate  size,  with  clay  walls,  and  an  earthen  floor.  A  large  iron  lamp 
was  burning  on  an  oblong  table  of  considerable  dimensions  that  stood  in 
the  centre.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  table  was  a  chair  and  stools,  and 
benches  were  arranged  round  in  proper  order. 

"  Bridget,"  said  Turner,  stepping  back,  **  where  is  the  wine  ?" 

''  Oh  !  here  —  I  forgot  the  wine,"  said  Bridget,  handing  in  a  Xstgejagf 
and  then  again  returning  with  a  number  of  drinking  cups  and  another  mea- 
sure of  wine.  Turner  placed  the  liquor  on  the  table|  and  was  just  filling 
some  of  the  cups,  when  Stephen  Hol^rave,  Thomas  Sack,  and  three  otben, 
pushed  open  the  door,  and,  after  a  brief  salutation,  took  their  seats  at  the 
table. 

"  Here  is  a  health  to  King  Richard  and  the  true  Commons !''  said  Hoi- 
grave,  taking  up  his  cup. 

'*  We  have  had  enough  of  kings,"  said  Kirkby,  *'  and  lords  too — I  will 
drink  to  none  but  the  true  Commons !" 

"Why,  as  for  kings,"  said  Turner,  "lam  not -sure ;  Richard  is  but  a 
boy  yet,  and  his  father  was  a " 

''i  say  we  will  have  no  Richard,  and  no  king  but  King  of  the  Comrooos, 
and  these  we  will  have  in  every  shire  in  England !"  interrupted  John 
Leiceater, 
Turner  looked  as  if  Vie  xViow^XVx^Xva^^  ^^«^^^^^•^a  ^^Sw«t\a^v36r 
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timents  as  the  dyer  of  Norwich,  and  was  about  to  vindicate  his  opinions, 
probably  in  no  veiy  qualified  terms,  when  Black  Jack  entering,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  others,  diverted  the  smith's  attention. 

^'HahJ  Jack  Straw — welcome!"  said  Turner:  ''you  see  you  are  not 
the  last    The  night  is  waning,  and  our  friends  are  not  all  here  yet." 

A  horn  of  wine  being  han£d  to  Oakley,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table ; 
and  when  about  a  dozen  men  had  joined  them, 

^  Jack  Straw,"  inquired  Turner,  "  have  you  made  out  the  conditions  ?** 

^  Yea,"  replied  Black  Jack,  "  here  they  are,"  drawing  a  parchment  from 
fak  pocket 

''Read  them!  read  them!  let  us  hear!"  burst  from  the  party;  and 
Oakley  began  — 

''  First  —  The  king  shall  be  required  to  free  all  bondmen." 

^  Aye,  aye !"  shouted  the  confederates,  "that  will  do — that  is  the  first 
Ihinv  that  must  be  done.*' 

'^Secondly,"  resumed  Oakley,  " to  pardon  all  the  risings." 

^  Pardon !"  interrupted  Turner  —  "  there  is  no  pardon  wanted :  let  them 
do  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  there  will  be  no  risins." 

"Thirdly. — That  all  men  may  buy  and  sdl  in  any  city  or  town  in 
England." 

''Aye,**  said  Rugge,  ''that is  as  it  should  be — I  know  where  I  could 
carry  all  the  hats  I  could  make,  and  sell  them  for  a  good  price,  if  I  were 
but  free  of  the  place." 

**^  Fourthly. — That  all  lands  should  be  rented  at  four-pence  an  acre." 

"Aye,  and  enough  too!"  said  Turner;  "and,  mina  ye,  nothing  but 
rent — no  service.  Let  every  man  be  free  to  worii,  and  get  money  for  his 
work,  and  give  money  for  his  land, and  know  what  he  has  to  pay :  I  don't 
Mie  your  services — so  many  days' labour,  or  so  much  com,  or  so  many 
head  of  cattle,  and  so  on :  and  then,  if  anything  happens  that  he  fails  to  the 
very  day,  though  the  land  shoula  have  been  held  by  his  great-graod- 
fiither,  why  he  has  no  claim  to  it !  *T  is  time  all  this  should  be  done  away 
with. — But  now  go  on  with  the  rest." 

"  That  was  all  we  agreed  upon  to  ask  for,"  replied  Black  Jack,  lo(dung 
loond  upon  his  associates. 

"  What !"  said  Uie  overbearing  Leicester,  looking  fiercelv  at  the  ez- 
foreman, — ''  did  n't  I  tell  you  that  /  was  to  be  the  Sang  of  Norfolk,  and 
Wat  Tyler ?' 

''Tush, man!  —  nonsense!"  interrupted  Turner,  reddening  with  min- 
gled shame  and  anger.  "  Let  the  bondman  be  freed,  and  the  land  properly 
]Mu«elled  out,  and  then  we  can  talk  about  what  kings  there  are  to  be  be- 
sides Richard.  But  I  '11  tell  you.  Master  Jack  Straw,  or  whatever  your 
name  is,  that  if  I  cannot  read  and  write  like  you,  I  will  have  a  word  in  the 
matter  as  well  as  yourself —  I  will  have  all  the  lawyers  hanged,  for  one 
thing :  there  is  so  much  trickery  in  the  law,  that  we  shall  never  be  sure  of 
whatever  is  granted,  while  the  men  of  law  can  have  a  crook  in  it" 

"  And  since  we  talk  of  hanging,"  said  Turner,  "there  is  one — "and 
he  looked  significantly  at  Holgrave  —  "  but,  never  mind ;  his  time  will 
come,  Stephen !" 

"It  will!"  answered  Holgrave,  emphatically ;  and,  as  he  aoauiesced  in 
Turner's  implied  threat,  a  smile  might  be  detected  on  Oakley's  lips. 

"  Friends,"  said  Allan  Theoder,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  "  I  do  not 
hear  you  say  anything  about  this  tax." 

"  If  we  had  no  king,"  said  Kirkby,  "  we  should  have  no  tax  grinding 
down  the  poor.  If  that  tax  had  not  made  a  beggar  of  me.  Jack  Kirkby 
would  not  have  been  here  amons  you  this  ni^t" 

*'Bat  iv/wn'siV,"  asked  Black  Jack,  "  thaUaViaV\%Ad\AVS^<i^^w3cjsssffio^\^'* 
''That  we  shall  hare  no  taxes i"  aaid  the  tafi^tamTVv^^SiSK. 
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**  And  no  king  i"  added  Kirkby. 

**  And  that  the  lords  shall  give  up  their  castles,  and  keep  no  retainai) 
and  that  all  the  lawyers  shall  be  handed !"  said  Turner. 

^*  I  tell  yon/'  said  Leicester,  **  that  when  we  are  all  kings,  we  can  d» 
what  we  like  with  the  lords  and  the  lawyers,  and ^" 

"And  I  will  tell  you,  John  Leicester,  that  if  it  is  my  will  which  is  to  de- 
cide, we  will  have  no  king  but  one  ;  and  that  one  shall  be  Richard.  And 
that  all  lawyers  and  escheaters  shall  lose  their  heads  —  aye,  by  St  Niebo- 
las !  and  that  before  four  days  are  gone,  the  laws  shall  proceed  from  ny 
mouth !''  interrupted  the  smith,  rising  from  his  stool  and  striking  tbetabfe 
violently  with  his  clenched  fist 

Whife  Turner  was  thus  declaiming,  a  singular-looking  being,  who  nt 
directly  opposite  to  him,  had  risen,  and,  evidently  quite  unmoved  by  the 
vehemence  of  the  smith's  manner,  and  equally  regardless  of  the  matter  of 
his  speech,  only  awaited  until  a  pause  should  ensible  him  to  commence  hii 
own.  The  man  was  about  five  feet  two  in  height,  with  thick  lips  and  a 
short  turned-up  nose,  black  bushy  brows,  overhanging  a  pairof  twinkliog 
gray  eyes,  ana  a  bald  head,  receding  abruptly  from  the  eyebrows,  like 
those  of  tlie  lower  animals.  The  moment  Turner  ceased  speaking  the 
man  begiin,  in  a  deep  guttural  voice  — 

"  I  was  brought  up  there,  Wat  Tyler,  and  I  can  tell  you  of  two  plaees 
where  it  can  be  fired." 

"What!  Gloucester?" 

"  What !  Sudley  Castle  ?"  asked  Black  Jtxk  and  Turner,  at  once. 

"No— the  city  of  London!" 

"  The  city  of  London !"  repeated  Turner,  in  a  tone  that  implied  Ittde 
approval  of  the  suggestion. 

"Yes —  the  city  of  London,  friend  Tyler,"  said  Thomas  Sack,  in tbit 
peculiar  tone  of  confidence  which  says,  I  know  what  I  say  is  the  belt  tint 
can  be  said. — ''Yes,  the  city  of  London, friend  Tyler ;  and  when  tb» 
city  is  fired,  and  the  Londoners  are  running  here  and  there,  to  save  theff 
houses  and  goods,  what  will  hinder  us  from  taking  the  Tower,  and  fordng 
the  king  to  grant  what  we  ask  ?" 

There  seemed  reason  in  this  —  and  Black  Jack's  imagination  instandy 
picturing  the  facility  which  such  a  thins  would  afford  for  the  apprqpriatioii 
of  the  good  citizens'  treasures,  seizing  the  idea,  said  quickly  — 

'*  By  the  green  wax !  our  friend  counsels  well." 

*'  H!e  does  counsel  well,"  rejoined  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  "  Would 
it  not  be  a  fine  opportunity  to  pay  ourselves  for  all  they  haye  takon  fimn 
us  ?"  he  added,  in  a  lower  key,  and  looking  cunningly  round  upon  his  com- 
panions as  he  put  the  interrogatory. 

"  What  I"  said  Turner,  sternly,  "  would  you  make  us  robbers  ?'* 

"  Robbers !  Master  Tyler,  no — no — it  is  one  thing  to  rob,  and  another 
to  repay  yourself,  if  the  chance  comes  in  your  way,  if  you  haye  been 
cheated." 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  one  thing  or  your  other  thing ;"  answered 
Turner  —  "  but  I  know  this,  that  we  have  paid  the  tax,  and  that  we  will 

Fay  it  no  more  —  but  as  for  touching  what  belongs  to  the  London  folks— 
'11  tell  you  what,  if  we  do  set  fire  to  London,  by  St  Nicholas.  (  if  I  see  my 
own  son  Tom  taking  a  penny's  worth,  I  will  fling  him  into  the  flames!" 

"You  are  are  right,"  said  Holgrave,  "we  want  to  be  free  men,  not 
plunderers." 

The  man  did  not  reply,  and  Black  Jack,  congratulating  hbnself  that  he 

had  prudently  kept  his  own  counsel,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attendoo  of 

the  leaders  Kom  the  con8e<\uencea  to  the  cause.     Holgraye  poeitifdy 

re/used  to  sanction  the  contempXaXedL  ^nxi^',  """^^  xmmei^  ^wAW,<'  has  a 

right  to  burn  what  doca  not  bdon^XoVani:''    ^^x\»fe^^  «^^  «»  "^'^ 
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Mid  the  sense  of  abstract  justice  was  not  sufficiently  strong  in  those  about 
him,  to  overbalance  the  advantages  that  might  result  from  the  deed.  Cer- 
tamlj,  to  speak  the  truth,  Turner  hesitated  some  time  before  he  assented, 
but  the  pithy  language  of  Thomas  Sack,  and  the  covert  insinuations  of  the 
lettered  Oakley,  overpowered  his  better  judgment,  and  the  thing  was  de- 
'  ied  upon. 

**  Halloo — confederates !  you  have  forgotten  one  thing,  which,  after  all, 

ay  do  us  more  good  than  aU  the  conditions  put  together.  What  thing  ye 
of  onming  all  the  deeds  and  court-rolls  of  manors  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  ? 
Tbe  knaves  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  prove  their  title  to  the  land,  or  to 
the  rent  or  to  the  bondmen  either." 

Twenty  brawny  hands  grasped  successively  that  of  the  spokesman,  and 
an  applauding  murmur  ran  through  the  meeting. 

**  Aye,  aye,  bom  the  court-rolls — bum  Uie  court^roUs !"  ran  from  mouth 
to  mouth.    **  We  defy  the  lords  to  claim  rent  or  service  then." 

**  Yes,"  cried  Holgrave,  stalling  up  eagerly, "  if  the  court-rolls  are  burned, 
who  can  claim  the  landman  V^ 

^  Aye,  or,  as  }rou  said  just  now,  Jack  Straw,  who  can  say  to  his  vassal 
*  Tou  owe  me  this  service  or  that  service,' "  added  the  smith. 

This  proposition  was  then  eagerly  adopted  and  decided  upon  without  a 
dissentient  voice. 

The  reader  may,  p^aps,  be  surprised  that  all  this  should  pass  without 
eliciting  either  opposition  or  remark  from  the  king  of  Norfolk ;  but  tbe  fact 
was,  that  Leicester,  although  in  general  a  very  temperate  man,  had  been 
so  much  pleased  with  the  flavour  of  Wat  Tumer's  wine,  and  had  so  often 
replenished  his  cup,  that  he  had  not  been,  for  the  last  half  hour,  precisely  in 
a  situation  either  to  combat  or  agree  to  any  proposition.  Indeed,  had  any 
of  the  members  been  bold  enough  to  submit  a  motion,  depriving  him  of  his 
kingship  elect,  it  is  a  question  if  he  would  have  resisted,  so  much  was  the 
natural  arrogance  and  asperity  of  his  temper  softened  by  the  genial  bev- 
era^re. 

The  wine,  too,  began  to  exhibit  many  other  of  the  confederates  in  colours 
very  different  from  such  as  they  had  at  first  shown,  but  the  change  gen- 
erally was  not  such  as  was  wrought  in  Leicester;  — for  vindictive  cruelty 
and-  selfish  rapacity  might  now  be  detected  in  many  of  those  who,  at  the 
outset,  had  spoken  only  of  justice  and  right.  Then,  too,  were  put  forth  the 
claims  which  each  fancied  he  possessed  of  ranking  above  his  fellows.  **  Did 
not  I  provide  so  many  clubs  or  spears — or,  did  not  I,  or  my  father,  or  uncle," 
as  the  case  might  be,  ''  give  so  much  com  to  make  bread  —  or  so  much  silk 
to  make  a  banner  —  or  so  much  leather  to  make  jacks  ?"  &c. 

"  And  have  not  I,"  said  Turner,  whom  an  extra  cup  had  made  more  than 
usually  a  braggart ;  **  Have  not  I  forged  as  many  spear-heads  as  ye  can  find 
handles  for?  and  has  not  John  Tickle^  the  London  doublet-maker,  made 
me  sixty  as  stout  leathern  doublets  as  man  could  wish  to  wear  ?  and  can  I 
not  bring  the  tou^h  sinews  of  the  brave  Kentish  men  to  strike  down  the 
borings  of  that  foul  council  which  has  brought  all  this  misery  on  the  peo- 
ple? — aiMl  will  ye  talk  of  your  pitiful  gifts  ?  Am  not  I  the  right  hand  of 
the  prophet? '» 

*'Tbe  prophet  disdains  the  aid  of  the  boaster!"  said  John  Ball,  walking 
up  to  the  chair  which  had  stood  so  long  empty,  and  looking  sternly  round 
upon  the  confederates.  **  Is  it  thus  ye  talk  when  ye  assemUe?  Are  wine- 
bibbers,  and  railers,  and  boasters,  to  lead  the  people  to  justice  ?  Is  the 
bondman  to  put  off*  his  yoke  by  means  of  those  who  contend  for  the  highest 
plaees?    Shame !  —  sliame  to  ye !"  and  his  eye  rested  upon  Tumer. 

For  an  instant,  as  the  monk  spoke,  the  snuth^a  cheek  ||L<viiQd^«sA  Vav 
ihott^  it  waa  not  kindly  done  to  reprove,  in  so  maxVeS  %.  twwfli«t,  ^^^ 
mbo,  thpough  rescuing  him,  had  been  compeU«d  V>  ii?j>S&ft^^^^'^i  *^^ 

Jo* 
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assume  a  name  that  did  not  belong  to  his  father.    However,  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  monk. 

''Father  John/'  said  he,  "it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  boasting  I  spoke: 
what  Wat  Turner  does,  he  does  because  he  thinks  it  is  right.  1  ooglit  to 
have  said  Wat  Tyler,'*  he  added,  recollecting  himself  and  looking' roood; 
"  but  the  truth  will  out,  and  there's  no  use  m  making  a  secret.  Some  i 
ye  do  know  the  truth  already,  and  some  do  not :  but,  however,  I  Ml  nowteD 
ye,  that  because  in  a  quarrel  I  happened  to  kill  oniB  of  Lord  de  Botdei^ 
retainers,  I  came  here  to  Maidstone  and  to<^  the  name  of  poor  old  Wit 
Tyler,  my  mother's  brother  —  peace  to  his  soul !  and  made  the  folks  befieie 
that  I  was  a  sort  of  runaway  son." 

"  And  if  you  had  never  known  me,"  said  Holgrave,  starting  up  and  giiip> 
ing  Turner's  hand,  "you  need  not  have  changed  your  name :  butyoQin 
an  honest  man,  let  you  be  called  what  you  may  —  and  Stephen  aiAfften 
will  never  forget  what  vou  have  done  for  him  and  his." 

John  Ball,  whatever  he  may  have  felt,  had  too  much  good  sense  to  weakes 
his  ascendancy  by  making  any  acknowledgment.  If  he  was  the  bovI  of  die 
confederacy  —  Wat  Turner,  or  Tyler,  as  we  shall  henceforward  call  him, 
was  the  body  ;  —  he  might  inspire  the  thought,  but  Tyler  must  direct  the 
ph]^sical  movement :  and,  therefore,  it  was  absolutehr  requisite  that  Uw 
smith  should  in  himself  set  the  wholesome  example  oi  being  amenable  to 
discipline.  The  monk,  therefore,  without  farther  comment,  beg^  touk 
of  their  capabilities,  their  resources,  and  arrangements ;  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  upon,  after  much  deliberation,  that  Tyler  should  command  tbe 
Kentish  division,  and  Jack  Oakley,  or,  as  he  now  chose  to  style  hiiBid( 
Jack  Straw  (probably  from  the  then  custom  of  bailifis  wearing  strawi  in 
their  hats,)  the  bodies  that  were  to  march  upon  London  from  Essex. 

"  But  —  remember !"  added  John  Ball,  impressively,  and,  rising  firom  hk 
scat,  as  did  all  who  were  assembled ;  "  remember  that  ye  do  not  slay  exoent 
in  self-defence ;  and  that,  above  all  things,  ye  hold  sacred  the  LordPf 
anointed.  And  may  He,"  elevating  his  eyes  and  hands,  "who  inspired 
the  thought — bless  the  deea !  The  first  hour  of  the  sabbath-mom  has  jmt 
struck, —  let  us  not  trespass  farther  on  the  holy  day.  —  Depart  in  peace." 

The  monk  then  left  the  apartment,  and  the  confederates  presently 
retired. 
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But,  despite  the  prophet's  injunction,  the  tumultuary  rising  comnieneed 
with  blood.  The  courts  of  trail  baron  were  dispersed,  and  at  Stamford  tbe 
jurors  beheaded,  and  their  heads  borne  on  lances  to  overawe  those  who  ndgbt 
be  inclined  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  insurgents.  Every  building  suspected 
of  containing  court-rolls  was  searched  ;  all  the  documents  found  were  de- 
stroyed, andthe  villeins  met  with,  in  the  line  of  march,  pronounced  free,  and 
incited  to  join  the  popular  insurrection.  Their  numbers  were  thus  incieised 
every  miie  of  ground  they  passed  over,  till,  at  length,  the  whole  mass  amoiAt- 
ed  to  one  hundred  thousand  able-bodied  men.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
such  a  force  might  not  have  effected,  had  there  been  a  proper  degree  of  lob- 
ordination  kept  up  among  the  led,  or  a  proper  degree  of  confidence  and  mi- 
derstandin^  among  the  leaders :  but,  as  is  usual  in  popular  commotions,  tbe 
reverse  of  this  was  the  case.  No  one  chose  to  occupy  the  lowest  places  tod 
each  thought  he  could  direct  movements  and  affiiirs  much  better  than  tbe 
actual  leader.  Hence  aioae  exvdVe%^  cowlentilona  and  secessions,  till  at 
length  from  want  of  the  gnmA  ^T\Twi\v\^  <i^  "aA>aft»wi\w — "wsAswsssdcj^tSsAtast 
boc^  threatened  to  laW  aB\HvAcT,^a'\^  w^«V«i^\i^\\Ats"W5i^<w^^ 
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These  things,  however,  gave  little  concern  to  the  worthy  who  command- 
ed the  Kentish  division.  Tyler,  though  an  excellent  blacksmith,  possess* 
ed  few  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  forming  a  good  general.  Provided  there 
was  no  very  sensible  diminution  in  the  number  of  his  followers,  he  cared 
not  a  straw  for  the  score  or  two  who,  after  quarrelling,  or  perhaps  fighting, 
withdrew  in  such  disgust,  that  they  vowed  rather  to  pay  the  full  tax  tor  ever 
than  submit  to  the  insolence  of  the  rebels.  One  man  could  fight  as  well  aa 
another,  reasoned  he ;  and,  provided  he  was  obeyed,  what  mattered  it  by 
whom.  Dick  went  and  Tom  came  —  it  was  sure  to  be  all  one  in  the 
end. 

Oakley,  on  the  other  hand,  although,  perhaps,  equally  arrogant  when 
invested  with  this  novel  and  temporary  power,  was  more  plausible,  and 
managed  to  keep  up  a  better  understanding  among  his  followers  than 
Tyler.  This  sort  of  conciliatonr  conduct  was,  in  a  great  measure,  forced 
upon  him  by  the  circumstance  oi  Leicester  being  immediatelv  next  liim  in 
command,  and  by  the  wish  he  had  that  no  ill  feelings  against  himself  might 
weaken  his  authority  when  any  favourable  opportunity  offered  of  reaping  a 
golden  harvest 

He  knew  that  he  had  little  co-operation  to  expect  from  Leicester,  for  inde- 
pendently of  the  personal  enmity  of  the  latter,  which  would  rather  induce 
opposition  than  support,  the  chief  of  Norfolk  had  not  a  particle  of  rapacity 
m  nis  composition.  Indeed,  it  is  not  oflen  that  he  whose  gaze  is  fixed  upon 
some  bold  elevation,  will  stoop  to  rake  in  mire,  even  when  sure  of  discover- 
mg  gold.  Leicester  was  very  indignant  at  thus  becoming  a  subordinate, 
but  the  election  of  the  prophet  was  decisive,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit ;  for  John  Ball,  seeing  that  one  so  rash  and  haughty  was  not  adapted 
to  possesfis  the  unlimited  control  to  which  bis  influence,  and  the  sacrifices 
he  had  made,  seemed  to  entitle  him,  resolved  that  his  indiscretion  should 
be  kept  in  check  by  the  prudence  and  intelligence  of  Oakley. 

The  Essex  division  had  marched  on  until  within  about  three  miles  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  here  they  halted,  partly  through  fatigue  and  partly  to 
interchange  communications  with  the  Kentish  men ;  it  having  been  deter- 
mined, that  while  the  latter  where  forcing  a  passage  over  London  Bridge, 
Uie  men  of  Essex  should,  at  the  same  moment,  effect  an  entrance  by  the 
east  gate,  and  thus  distract  the  attention  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  motley  crowd,  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  men,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figure  was,  perhaps,  John  Leicester  himself,  cased  in  a  complete  suit 
of  steel  armour,  (taken  as  lawful  spoil  from  some  castle  in  the  route)  wav- 
ing in  the  sun  a  bright  Damascus  scimitar,  while  he  gave  directions,  in  an 
authoritative  tone,  to  a  peasant  who  was  unloosing  the  trappings  of  a  large 
black  horse,  from  which  Leicester  had  just  alighted.  Standing  at  a  short 
distance  from  him,  John  Oakley,  otherwise  Jack  Straw,  formed  an  adjunct 
Kttle  less  important  in  the  picturesque  of  the  scene.  Unwilling  to  encumber 
himself  with  armour,  his  portly  person  was  defended  by  a  leathern  jack, 
covered  over  with  a  thick  auilting  of  crimson  silk,  dagger  proof;  and  in 
this  guise,  he  contrasted  well  with  the  monk  clad  in  dark  woollen,  with 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  —  although  turning  every  now  and 
then  his  large  blue  eyes  towards  a  tempting  dismay  of  eatables  and  wine 
pofusely  spread  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  A  cluster  of  formidable-look- 
mg  men  in  tough  leathern  jacks,  were  laying  aside  their  hand-bills  and 
swords,  and  dividing  the  contents  of  a  large  satchel.  There  was  a  group 
variously  armed  and  accoutred,  some  wearing  the  shirt  of  mail  with  the 
yew-tree  bow  in  their  hands  and  c[uivers  of  arrows  at  their  backs  j  and 
others  in  doublets  of  leather  or  frieze,  with  swords,  some  rusty  and  some 
bri^t,  or  staves,  or  sharp-pointed  clubs,  or  reaping  ViooV.?^,  at 'w^^^-Vtv\n«&. 

The  arrival  of  such  a  body  as  the  Essex  men,  so  xvew  \5a^  <i\V3, ^^^,^!|» 
approach  of  the  Kentish  men^  was,  of  coutse,  no  secift\.\joOao*^^^^'«^^^^ 
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ited  the  Tower,  but  there  was  no  standing  army  ready,  at  a  OMHiieot'fl 
notice,  to  march  out  and  oppose  their  progress.  They  had,  indeed,  m. 
hundred  archers  within  the  Tower,  but  it  was  considered  the  most  pnide&t 
course  not  to  send  them  forth,  lest,  while  they  were  attacking  one  divisien, 
another  might  come  on  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  strong  hold. 
Many  of  the  nobles  who  resided  beyond  the  city  walls  fled  from  their  dwdl- 
ings  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  Tower,  and  among  these  Roland  de  Bolder,  it 
his  lady's  earnest  entreaty,  withdrew  with  her,  from  his  mansioo  justbejend 
Bishop^ate,  and  sought  a  temporary  shelter  within  the  fortress. 

Isabella  was  sitting  in  an  apartment  with  the  fair  Joan  of  Kent,  expatia- 
ting upon  the  insolence  of  the  common  people,  and  detailing  a  solitaiy  in- 
stance of  the  evil  that  the  familyof  a  bondman  might  work  to  his  lord,  when 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Richard,  with  his  beautiful  countenaoee 
flushed  with  excitement,  and  followed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbnrf, 
abruptly  entered. 

''  We  are  resolved,  my  lord  bishop,"  said  Richard,  as  he  threw  himself  od 
a  seat  by  his  mother ;  and,  turning  to  an  attendant,  commanded  that  the 
royal  barge  should  be  instantly  in  readiness. 

'*  You  surely  do  not  intend  leaving  the  Tower,"  asked  the  queen-mother 
apprehensively. 

*'  Madam,"  said  Sudbury,  with  some  heat,  '*  his  grace  has  so  detenniiied ; 
and,  moreover,  contrary'to  the  advice  of  his  noble  cousins  and  counsellon^  be 
will  go  down  the  river  and  parley  witli  the  villeins  I" 

The  impetuosity  of  sixteen  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  its  poipose 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  archbishop,  or  even  the  entreaties  of  a  mothCT. 
Isabella,  too,  ventured  to  expostulate,  but  without  efl*ect ;  and  accompanied 
by  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  his  uncle,  Su*  Robert  Hales,  the  treasurer,  the 
£!arl  of  Oxford,  De  Boteler,  and  Simon  Sudbury,  who,  though  reprobating 
his  majesty's  conduct,  generously  resolved  to  share  its  consequences. 
Richard  stepped  into  the  royal  barge  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  qnell- 
in^the  insurrection. 

The  order  had  been  so  suddenly  given  that  there  was  no  intimation  of  the 
sovereign's  excursion  until  the  royal  barge  met  the  eye,  consequently  there 
was  none  of  that  excitement  usual  upon  the  most  simple  movements  ofn>f> 
alty.  Indeed,  at  any  rate,  the  attention  of  all  classes  was,  at  this  moment, 
so  occupied  by  the  commons,  that  the  king  was  scarcely  thought  of. 

They  had  rowed  about  a  mile  down  the  river,  when  the  chancellor,  who 
was  gazing  with  vacant  eyes,  but  an  occupied  mind,  upon  the  water,  had 
his  attention  suddenly  fixed. 

'*  Does  your  ^ce  see  that  little  boat  just  before  us  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Richard. 

"  I  am  much  mistaken,"  resumed  Sudbury,  quickly, "  if  that  figure  in  the 
dark  cloak  is  not  he  whose  evil  counsel  has  spread  like  a  pestilence  tlmiogh 
the  land." 

''  What !  the  audacious  monk  who  intruded  upon  us  at  Kennington  7" 

"  The  same,  your  grace,  if  my  judgment  be  correct" 

"Let  him  be  instantly  seized !"  replied  the  impetuous  Richard.  The 
boat  was,  accordingly,  hailed,  and  John  Ball  dragged  into  the  barge,  and  at 
once  indentified  by  Sudbury  and  De  Boteler.  The  monk  did  not  resist  either 
the  capture  or  the  bands  that  were  bound  around  him ;  neither  did  he  reply 
to  the  reproaches  that  were  showered  upon  him ;  but  silently  and  nnresist- 
inffly  suffered  himself  to  be  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  barge. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  this  was  eflected,  Richard's  quick  eye  was  sod* 
denly  attracted  by  an  appearance  on  the  beach. 

"by  my  faith,  cousin,"  saJA  Yie,«LdAtea%\Tv^TVMMnaa  of  Woodstock, "  jron- 
der  are  the  varietal    I)oyo\i«ee\\oN»\ycw€k.'^^«a^wwi\i%  ^x^^ivim 
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and  how,  here   and  there,  among  their  black  heads,  something    bright 
glitters  in  the  sun  ?" 

**  That  is  their  weapons,  my  liege,"  said  Woodstock. 

**  Stolen  from  the  castles  and  houses  they  have  plundered,"  added  Sud- 
bury. 

*^  Pat  to  shore  (quickly,"  said  Richard  ;  "  and  let  us  see  if  those  rebels 
will  dare  to  appear  m  harness  before  their  king !" 

"  You  would  not  venture  your  sacred  person  among  them,  my  hege !»» 
cried  Sir  Robert  Hales  the  treasurer,  in  alarm. 

"  What !  think  you,  Sir  Treasurer,"  asked  De  Boteler,  "  that  the  knaves, 
vile  as  they  are,  would  harm  his  grace  ?" 

"^  My  Lord  Baron,"  said  Sudbury,  sternly,  "  it  is  not  well  than  a  man  of 
your  experience  should  speak  thus.    Give  not  your  countenance  to  an  act 
that  may  yet  he  heavy  upon  ^our  soul  ?"    Richard's  cheek  kindled  as  the 
baron  stood  rebuked ;  and  with  the  generous  indignation  of  youth,  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  evident  displeasure  — 

"  My  Ljord  Bishop,  the  Baron  de  Boteler  did  not  counsel  us  to  land :  he 
was  only  doubting  how  far  the  impudence  of  those  commons  might  go."  - 
Sudbury,  knowing  that  soil  words  might  turn  away  wrath,  and  perceiving 
that  little  good  would  be  effected  in  the  present  case  by  pursuing  a  different 
course,  suffered  Sir  Robert  Hales  to  entreat,  even  as  a  father  would  entreat 
his  only  son,  that  the  young  king  should  not  peril  his  hfe  by  venturing  his 
royal  person  among  those  who  were  up  in  arms  against  his  authority.  But 
when  he  saw  that  Richard's  ingenuous  mind  was  touched  by  the  earnest 
manner  of  the  treasurer,  he  then  prudently  put  his  own  weight  into  the 
balance,  and  the  scale  turned  as  he  desired. 

*'  Go  you,  then,  my  lord  of  Oxford,"  said  Richard,  "  since  it  does  not 
appear  wise  that  we,  ourselves,  should  land,  and  ask  those  men  why  they 
thus  disturb  the  peace  of  their  sovereign  lord  the  kin|." 

Robert  de  Vere  accordingly,  accompanied  only  by  &ree  men-at*arms,  one 
to  act  as  herald,  and  two  as  a  sort  of  body  guard,  quitted  the  barge  to  hold 
parlance  with  the  rebels. 

''  Why  we  are  thus  up  in  arms  ?"  said  Leicester,  without  circumlocution, 
as  the  herald  proclaimea  the  king's  interrogatory,  —  "  why,  because  those 
who  should  command  are  thought  nothing  of,  and  those  who  do  command 
ou^ht  to  have  their  heads  struck  ofC" 

**  This  is  no  meet  answer.  Sir  Kni^htf'^  said  Oxford,  glancing  ironically 
at  Leicester's  armour.  **  You  must  consider  of  something  more  to  the 
matter  of  his  grace's  demand,  or  Robert  de  Vere  can  be  no  messenger." 

"Yes,  yes,  we  will  consider  of  some  more  fitting  answer,"  said  Leices- 
ter fiercely  ;  — and  after  consulting  earnestly  for  a  few  minutes  with  Jack 
Straw,  Thomas  Sack,  and  other  leaders,  he  returned  to  De  Vere,  and 
said  — 

*'  Hear  you,  Robert  de  Vere,  we  demand  that  all  whose  names  are  in 
that  parchment  shall  be  beheaded,  because  they  are  enemies  to  the  true 
commons,  and  evil  counsellors  to  the  kins.  And  when  this  is  done  we  will 
let  his  grace  know  what  else  we  deman£" 

Robert  de  Vere  took  the  scroll  from  Leicester  with  a  haughty  air,  and 
glancing  over  the  contents,  without  vouchsafing  a  word,  turned  away  and 
rejoinea  the  king. 

"  These  knaves  wish  to  carry  things  with  a  strong  hand,  my  liege,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  bending  his  knee  as  he  present^  the  scroll. 

**  What!"  said  Richard,  as  his  eye  ran  over  the  characters,  "  John,  duke 
of  Lancaster ;  Simon  Sudbury,  lord  chancellor ;  John  Fordham,  clerk  of 
the  privy  seal ;  Sir  Robert  Hales,  treasurer ;  the  bishop  of  London.  '^  SU 
S^ert  Belknap,  the  chief  justice ;   Sir  Ra\p\\  Yerwaa^wv^  ^\x  "^^^ 
Bhsainton,     What  I  is  this  all  the  noble  b\ood  \he^  viv^  Na  s^^'V    ^1 
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my  faith  !**  he  added,  trampling  the  parchment  under  his  foot,  ''we  vi 
listen  to  nothing  more  the  knaves  have  to  say ;  and  ye  may  tell  them  tkil 
as  they  are  bondmen  so  shall  they  remain  ;  and  that  as  my  ftlhen  iM 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  so  shall  I  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  scorpions." 

But  this  burst  of  indignation  soon  passed  away,  and  upon  the  suggeilioi 
of  the  prudent  Sir  Robert  Hales,  he  sent  an  evasiye  answer,  with  a  oosi' 
mand  tnat  the  commons  should  attend  him  at  Windsor  on  the  Seakj 
following. 

The  royal  barge  then  returned  to  the  Tower,  and  John  Ball  was  agui 
the  tenant  of  a  dungeon. 

Tyler  and  his  Kentish  men  were  at  this  time  upon  Blackfaeath,  awsiliif 
the  monk  impatiently,  who  had  strictly  enjoined  that  no  attack  shoaM  be 
made  upon  London  till  the  word  was  received  from  him.  The  day,  Imv- 
ever,  wore  away,  and  John  Ball  did  not  appear.  The  men  grew  inipstiwti 
but  Tyler,  though  brooking  the  delay  as  ill  as  the  most  ardent  among  tboi^ 
hesitated  to  take  any  decided  step  until  the  sanction  of  the  prophet  ■hoiiU 
warrant  the  deed. 

"  By  St  Nicholas  !"  cried  he  at  last,  "  something  ill  has  befallen  the  Mj 
man,  or  he  would  have  been  here  before  now.  We  will  march  on  directlj 
and  find  him,  or  the  London  folks  shall  look  to  it" 

This  resolution  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  the  whole  mail 
moved  forward  with  a  quick  step.  Their  direct  way  would  have  been  Is 
keep  as  far  as  was  possible  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  view,  mitil  ther 
arrived  at  London  Bridge,  but  Sudbury's  palace  was  at  Lambc^  aat 
Tyler,  suspecting  that  the  archbishop  had  some  hand  in  the  detentioB  of 
the  monk,  vowed  that  his  residence  should  be  burned  to  the  ground  if  some 
tidings  were  not  gained  of  him.  On  they  went,  therefore,  to  Soothwaifc; 
and  with  shouts  and  execrations,  and  torches  flaming  in  their  hendsi  ap- 
proached the  walls  of  the  episcopal  edifice.  The  gates  were  forced ;  llie 
affrighted  domestics  and  retainers  fled ;  and  it  was  well  that  Tyler,  as  hs 
rushed  on  through  room  and  corridor,  did  not  encounter  Sudbury ;  hot  tfas 
prelate  being  fortunately  in  the  Tower,  escaped  the  rage  of  the  vindictife 
smith. 

**  He  has  been  an  ill  friend  to  him,'*  said  Tyler,  '*  even  if  he  should  not 
have  harmed  him  now,"  (as  a  trembling  domestic  assured  htm  that  m 
prisoner  had  entered  the  palace,)  '*  and  he  deserves  that  his  head  should  be 
carried  on  a  pole  before  us  to  London  Bridge." 

And  when,  at  length,  the  intruders  were  satisfied  that  the  palace  con- 
tained neither  bishop  nor  monk,  the  search  commenced  for  the  docomeoti 
and  records.  Cabinets  were  broken  open,  drawers  and  boxes  forced,  and 
the  contents  thrown  carelessly  about ;  jewels,  silk  damasks,  and  gold  eoh 
broidery,  were  trampled  under  foot  with  as  much  loss  of  value  throngh 
wantonness  as  if  the  spoilers  had  enriched  themselves  —  a  thing  which,  if 
done  at  aH,  was  done  to  so  small  an  extent,  that  he  only  who  snatched 
up  a  gem  or  a  piece  of  gold  could  have  said  that  a  theft  had  beoi  com- 
mitted. 

In  each  apartment  the  writings  found  were  thrown  in  a  heafK  and  biasing 
torches  flung  upon  them.  These  i^iting  the  flooring  and  furniture,  the 
buildins  was  presently  in  a  blaze  m  a  dozen  difierent  directions,  and  the 
Kentish  men,  with  as  rapid  a  step  as  they  had  approached,  marched  away, 
vowing  vengeance  to  all  the  enemies  of  their  prophet 

It  was  mianight  when  they  arrived  within  view  of  London,  but  the  red 
tinge  in  the  southern  horizon,  and  the  glare  of  their  thousand  torches,  had 
warned  the  citizens  of  their  approach ;  the  gates  were  shut,  and  the  bridge 
itself  crowded  with  aroused  citizens.  Tyler's  first  command  was  that  thejr 
8honld  rush  on  and  set  ^re  to  ^e  &^^^^\  >svi\.^<c\€c«n^  ^aaii  seen  more  of 
WArfve  than  he,  and  he  Vlucw  iSbX,  c^«iv  \!mm^  ^«^  \sa^\.  ww««^*^ 
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the  bridge,  if  the  citizens  were  thoroughly  provoked,  thej  might,  m 
narrow  streets,  occasion  much  annoyance  ;  tie,  therefore,  counselled 
tjler  to  remain  with  the  men  marshalled  before  the  bridge,  while  three  or 
lour,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  city,  and  whom  he  would  himself 
Meompany,  should  pass  stealthily  over  the  river,  and  ascertain  if  their 
fiiendB  on  the  other  side  were  ready  to  assist  them.  Tyler  reluctantly 
•greed  to  this  proposal. 

Holgrave  and  two  others  then  departed  from  the  main  body,  unloosed  a 
■omII  boat  from  its  moorings,  and,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  they  were 
walking,  in  the  twilight  of  a  starry  midsummer's  night,  down  the  rough 
flkme  pathway  of  Thames-street. 

While  the  guide  paused  for  a  moment  to  recollect  the  way  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurgents,  some  one  who  passed  was  heard  speaking  in  a 
tone  which  fell  upon  Stephen's  ear  like  a  sound  he  ou^ht  to  remember ;  he 
inrang  from  the  side  of  his  comrades,  and,  standing  oefore  the  strangers, 
demanded,  '*  With  whom  hold  you  ?" 

''With  King  Richard  and  the  true  Commons!"  was  the  reply.  '^Is  it 
not  Stephen  Hol^ave  ?"  continued  the  galleyman,  holding  out  his  hand. 

••Yes,"  replied  Holgrave,  giving  it  a  friendly  pressure;  "I  thought  I 
knew  your  voice.'* 

"Do  you  know  my  voice  ?"  asked  one  of  Wells's  companions. 

**  Ah!  Merritt,  vou  are  the  man  I  wanted —  when  did  you  see  Father 
John  ?  can  you  tell  any  thin^f  him  ?" 

"  Is  not  the  father  with  Tyler?"  asked  Merritt.  Holgrave  then  knew 
that  some  mishap  must  have  befallen  the  monk  ,*  and  the  possibility  of  his 
being  in  the  Tower  occurred  to  all. 

''Hollo !"  cried  the  galleyman,  as,  at  this  moment,  a  party  of  men  ap- 
proached —  "  with  whom  hold  ye,  mates  ?" 

"With  whom  should  we  hold,"  said  the  foremost,  "but  with  King 
Richard  and  the  true  Commons  ?" 

"Well  met,  then,"  said  Wells ;  "  for  the  true  commons  are  up  —  no  time 
is  to  be  lost  —  the  prophet  is  in  prison.  Let  each  man  steer  his  own 
course,  muster  all  the  hands  he  can,  and  meet  on  Tower-hill.  Hark  !  that  ' 
stroke  tells  one  —  remember  we  meet  at  two,  and  we  will  see  if  the  Lon- 
doners and  men  of  Kent  cannot  shake  hands  before  the  clock  has  tolled 
three." 

The  galleyman  then  hurried  Holgrave  up  a  narrow  dark  street,  where, 
tap^g  gently  at  a  door,  it  was  instantly  opened,  to  Stephen's  great  sur- 
pnse,  by  old  Hart  well. 

"  Is  that  vou,  Robin !"  said  a  sofl  voice ;  and  a  female  face  was  seen 
peeping  half  way  down  the  stairs. 

"Yes,  yes ;  but  go,  Lucy,  and  tell  that  Stephen  Holgrave  is  here." 

"What!  Stephen  Holgrave !"  said  the  warm-hearted  Lucy,  springing 
down  the  stairs ;  but,  light  and  c[uick  ajs  was  her  step,  another  reached  the 
bottom  before  her,  and,  with  a  faint  shriek,  Margaret  Holgrave  fell  on  her  - 
husband's  neck. 

"  Father,"  resumed  Wells,  "  take  up  that  lamp,  and  we  '11  get  a  flask  of 
tiie  best,  to  drink  a  health  to  the  rising ;  and  do  you,  Holgrave,  go  up  and 
just  take  a  look  at  your  children,  and  then  we  must  be  gone." 

"  And  the  strife  will  begin  this  night !"  said  Margaret  fearfully,  as  Hol- 
grave, bending  over  the  bed,  where  lay  two  sleeping  children,  ^anced  for 
an  instant  at  a  dark- haired  bov  of  five  or  six,  and  then,  taking  a  little  rosy 
infant  of  about  a  twelve-month  in  his  arms,  kissed,  and  gazed  upon  its  face 
with  all  the  delight  of  a  father. 

"There  will  be  no  strife,  Margaret,  to-night,  or  to-morrow.    TVv^  tswccte. 
mons  oFLondon  are  rising  to  help  us,  and  tlae  Vimg  w\\\  xioXVtfA.^  qw\.^\»k^ 
beaeea but  no  matXer,    Tell  me  how  you  V«.Ne  iax«^.    N^\s«a.\.Ns^ 
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Sudley,  to  join  the  commons,  you  were  taken  charse  of  by  your^trotfaer, 
who,  no  doubt,  placed  you  here  with  your  friend  Lucy,  on  ber  maniage 
with  Wells " 

<*  Stephen  !*'  said  the  galleyman,  from  below. 

*'  Good  heavens !  I  must  go.  Bless  you,  Margaret !  —  bless  you !  I  wOl 
see  you  a^n  soon !  May  God  keep  ye  both  1"  Gently  laying  down  tlie 
still  sleeping  babe,  he  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  bis  wee|Hng  vnfe^  aad 
rushed  down  the  stairs. 

Holgraye  had  never  much  reason  to  boast  of  the  gift  of  speech,  man 
especially  when  his  feelings  were  in  any  wise  affected.  Even  the  ^galley- 
man  was  not  as  eloquent  now  as  upon  former  occasions,  and  the  two  issued 
forth,  and  walked  on  for  about  five  minutes,  without  ezchanmn^  a  woid. 
Wells,  at  length,  stopped  at  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  firtbolomew's 
Priory,  with  a  heavy  cothic  stone  arch,  enclosing  an  iron  studded  door,  aod 
the  windows  of  the  nrst,  and  still  more  the  second,  story  projecting  so  ts 
to  cast  a  strong  shadow  over  the  casement  of  the  ground-floor.  Wells 
tapped  twice  with  the  hilt  of  his  dagger  at  the  oaken  ooor,  wbich  was  softly 
opened,  and  he  and  Holgrave  entered. 

A  low  stone  passage  conducted  them  into  a  spacious  wainscoted  room 
well  lighted,  and  so  lull  of  company  that  it  was  not  possible,  at  a  gjance,  to 
guess  at  their  number;  and  here,  at  the  head  of  a  long,  narrow  table,  was 
Black  Jack  standing  erect  on  the  seat  which  he  should  have  occupied  in  a 
different  manner,  and,  with  his  eyes  dancing,  and  his  nose  ana  chedu 
giowins,  haran^uin^  the  crowd  in  a  style  of  familiar  eloquence. 

'*  What,  my  old  fnend !  what  do  you  do  here  ?"  said  the  galleyman  aloud, 
but  evidently  speaking  to  himself. 

*'  Why,"  replied  Holgrave,  imagining  the  exclamation  addressed  to  him, 
'^  I  suppose  he  has  left  &o  Essex  men  to  try  what  can  be  done  among  the 
bondmen !" 

**  But  what  has  he  to  do  with  the  Essex  men  or  the  bondmen  ?"  asked 
the  galleyman. 

"  Why,  do  you  not  know  that  that  is  Jack  Straw,  the  Essex  captain  7^ 

'*  He  Jack  Straw  !"  cried  Wells,  with  such  a  look  as  if  his  eyes  rested 
on  a  spectre.  <^Have  I  not  heard  John  Ball  say  that  he  wished  Wat  Tyler 
were  like  Jack  Straw  ?" 

"Yes ;  Father  John  thinks  better  of  him  than  of  any  who  leads :  but  to 
tell  you  the  truth,"  added  Holgrave,  in  a  whisper,  "  though  he  can  read 
and  write,  and  is,  as  Father  John  says,  a  prudent  man  —  I  do  n't  like  him." 

"Do  you  know  him?''  emphatically  asted  the  galleyman. 

"  To  be  sure  I  do !" 

"But  I  mean,"  impatiently  resumed  Wells,  "  did  you  ever  see  him  be- 
fore he  was  with  those  Essex  men  ?'* 

"  No." 

"  Then,  Stephen  Holgrave,  a  word  in  your  ear :  — ;  I  know  him ;  and  let 
that  man  hoist  what  colours  he  may,  steer  clear  of  him — you  understand 
me!" 

Holgrave  had  no  time  to  reply,  when  Wells,  suddenly,  in  a  gay  careless 
tone,  accosted  a  man  who  was  approaching  the  spot  where  they  stood. 

"  Hah !  Harvey !  who  thought  of  seeing  you  among  the  true  commons?" 

Harvey  looked  at  the  speaker  an  instant,  and  then,  recognising  him  as 

{>oor  Beauchamp's  successor  in  the  jury,  was  about  to  joke  him  upon  his 
ons  fast,  when  his  eyes  gleaming  upon  Holgrave,  he  thought  it  the  most 
prudent  course  to  make  no  allusion  to  the  matter,  but  directly  to  reply  to 
Well's  salutation. 

"  Why  my  business  in  the  country,"  said  he,  "  fell  off*  a  little;  and  so  I 
was  tryms  to  make  out  a^^ino  YvQTe,«LtATQiaMAXY\\.lcx»s^  me, 

it  took  litUe  to  persuade  me  XoTmA^  mXh^Jaa  wafflftsso»:'» 
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*^4K.  hopes  of  being  well  paid,'*  thought  the  galleyman,  though  he  said 
nothing ;  ne  merely  smiled  an  answer,  and  then,  drawing  Harvey  a  little 
aside,  whispered  him  — 

'*  But  what  gale  drove  our  worthy  foreman  here  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  know,  I  suppose,  that  he  is  a  sworn  brother  among  the  leaders, 
though  I  did  n't  know  it  till  this  very  evening,  when  it  happened  that  I  was 
sent  to  the  Essex  men  to  know  when  they  thought  oi  marching.  You 
know  Black  Jack  gets  on  badly  without  a  drop,  and,  as  he  could  hardly 
obtain  enough  among  them  to  wet  his  lips,  he  took  the  opportunity,  as  be 
said,  of  my  coming  to  raise  a  good  spirit  among  the  bondmen — but  in 

truth  to ^'  and  he  put  an  empty  wine-cup,  that  he  held  in  his  hands,  to 

his  mouth. 

The  apartment  was  so  densely  filled,  that  the  door  had  opened,  while  this 
conversation  passed,  without  attracting  the  least  attention ;  but  Wells,  who 
bethought  him  that  the  minutes  were  flitting,  found  a  passage  for  himself, 
and,  approachin  V  the  table,  placed  a  stool  that  he  took  from  behind  one  who 
had  relinquished^  it  in  order  that  not  a  word  that  fell  from  Jack  Straw  should 
escape  him,  and,  mounting  upon  it,  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  — 

**  With  whom  hold  ye,  friends  ?»» 

There  was  a  sudden  hush  at  this  abrupt  interrogator^r,  and  Jack  Straw 
was  about  to  answer  in  no  very  gentle  manner,  when,  fixing  his  penetrating 
eyes  upon  Wells,  a  significant  glance  informed  the  galleyman  that  he  was 
recognised,  and,  suppressing  the  epithet  he  was  about  to  use,  Oakley  merely 
replied  — 

"  We  hold,  as  all  honest  men  ought  —  with  King  Richard  and  the  true 
Commons!" 

"  It  is  of  little  use  holding  with  them,'*  returned  Wells,  "  if  you  stand 
talking  there  all  night :  —  the  time  is  now  come  for  action,  not  speech  —  at 
two,  the  commons  of  London  meet  on  Tower-hill — that  is  my  miessage." 
He  then  turned  away,  and  was  hurryin*  with  Holgrave  from  the  room, 
when  Jack  Straw,  stepping  round  from  his  post  of  orator,  intercepted  him, 
and,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  whispered  in  his  ear — 

**  Are  you  leaders  too  ?  By  the  green  wax !  I  suppose  I  shall  see  the 
ghost  of  the  ferret  among  the  gooa  commons  next !  But  mind  ye,  galley- 
man —  not  a  syllable  that  we  ever  met!"  glancing  his  eyes  at  Holgrave. 

"  Not  a  word,"  replied  Wells,  breaking  from  the  foreman's  hold,  and 
effecting  a  precipitate  retreat 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  commons  of  London  mustered  in  strong  force 
on  Tower-hill  j  and,  headed  by  Wells,  passed  on  to  London  Bridge.  Here 
they  halted,  and,  upon  a  blazing  brand  being  afiixed  to  a  long  spear,  and 
elevated  in  the  air,  a  sudden  shout  from  the  thousands  occupying  the  south- 
em  bank,  was  re-echoed  by  the  Londoners,  and  caused,  as  mi^ht  be  ex- 
pected, a  strong  sensation  among  the  citizens,  inducing  a  disposition  rather 
to  concede  than  to  provoke.  The  elevation  of  a  second  torch  was  the  signal 
that  a  parley  had  been  demanded  by  the  loyalists ;  and  then  the  sudden 
silence  was  almost  as  startling  as  had  been  the  previous  tumult  The  horn 
of  the  lord  mayor's  herald  again  sounded  the  parley :  those  who  styled 
themselves  the  commons  demanded  that  the  gates  should  be  opened,  and 
their  brethren  of  Kent  penaitted  to  pass.  There  was  some  scruple  as  to 
the  propriety  of  acceding  to  this  demand,  which,  however,  was  soon  got 
over  by  the  unequivocal  assurance  that  the  commons  woiUd  pass  at  any 
rate ;  and  that,  if  farther  opposition  was  offered,  their  first  act,  upon  enter- 
ing the  city,  would  be  to  tear  down  the  houses  and  demolish  the  bridge. 
This  argument  was  forcible ;  and,  as  there  appeared  no  alternative^  u\«k 
ma^or,  first  stipulating  tliat  the  houses  and  stJxUa  on  \\ve>atv^^  ^wJA  ^wr 
nmm  unbanned,  and  that  free  passage  sihould  be  gcw\\.eA  Xo  >iJcv^  cCCsi«cv%  \a 
return  to  their  dwellings,  passed,  with  the  cW'\c  Cotce,  V^eX^j^^tv  >}cv^  ^^ewccws 
23—3 
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nnkfl  of  the  dictatihg  cominonalty.  Those  of  the  latter,  who  had  anowi^ 
rested  meanwhile  on  their  bows,  and  those  who  were  armed  with  swonk 
and  spears  on  their  cross-hilts  and  handles ;  —  and  thus,  in  the  attitude  of 
submission,  and  in  the  silence  of  peace,  stood  the  confederates  until  the  last 
citizen  had  gone  by.  Then  the  close  and  the  rush,  and  the  simultaneoua 
shout,  came  upon  the  eve  and  car  like  the  gathering  of  raiohty  waters ;  and 
ere  five  minutes  elapsed  from  the  departure  of  the  mayor,  tne  bridge  groaned 
with  the  hurried  tread  of  the  insurgents,  and  Tyler  planted  midway  the 
banner  of  St.  George  on  the  highest  house-top. 

Shouting  for  the  prophet,  Tyler  and  the  galleyman  led  on  the  multitude 
to  Tower-hill ;  but  when  here,  it  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  former  and 
Holgrave  went  rapidly  along  the  verj^e  of  the  moat,  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  and  to  as  little  purpose  did  the  smith's  practised  eye  run  orer 
every  bar  and  fastening  that  came  within  his  ken  —  ne  could  detect  nothing 
in  the  massive  walls  but  the  strong  work  of  a  skilful  artizan. 

''  The  ditch  is  deep,"  said  HoUravc ;  '*  but  a  part  could  easily  be  filled 
up  ;  and  if  we  had  ladders,  the  wall  is  not  high." 

"  Aye,  or  if  you  had  a  score  or  two  of  hempen  ropes,  with  good  grappling 
irons,  it  would  be  but  boy's  play  to  get  aloft,"  said  the  galleyman. 

Unfortunately,  however,  they  were  provided  neither  with  ladders  nor 
ropes ;  but  even  had  they  been  so,  it  is  doubtful  wbetiier  they  would  have 
been  put  in  requisition —  for  now  arose  the  question  as  to  what  part  of  tiie 
building  they  ought  to  attack,  and  where  lay  the  prison  of  the  prophet, ad- 
mitting that  he  was  a  prisoner.  A  thousand  suppositions  and  conjectnres 
were  afloat,  but  no  one  was  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  building 
to  give  a  decisive  answer.  Indeed,  it  appeared  that  scarcely  a  single  indi- 
vidual  among  them  had  ever  crossed  the  drawbrid^^e. 

An  angry  debate  now  ensued  among  the  leaders.  Some,  confiding  in 
their  numerical  force,  and  zealous  for  the  hberation  of  the  prophet,  were  for 
storming  the  fortress  at  any  point,  and  for  cficcting  their  object  more  speed- 
ily, proposed  razin/^  to  the  foundation  some  of  the  neighbouring  houses, 
and  filhna  up  the  ditch  with  the  materials.  Others  thought  such  an  attack 
might  rather  militate  against  themselves  than  turn  to  any  account  in  redress 
of  grievances,  and  after  all  might  fail  to  advantage  the  monk :  these  pro- 
posed that  a  parley  should  be  demanded,  and  their  resolutions  submitted  to 
the  king,  with  a  requisition  for  the  prophet's  release. 

"  Men  of  Kent !"  shouted  Tyler,  mdignant  at  the  pacific  proposal, "  what, 
do  you  suppose  King  Richard  and  his  counsel,  cooped  up  yonder,  will  think 
of  us  while  we  stand  talking  and  gaping  here  ?  Think  ye  they  will  take 
oflf  the  poll  tax,  or  free  the  bondman  ?  or  open  the  prison  door  of  our  holy 
prophet,  while  they  see  us  waiting  like  so  many  beggars,  for  them  to  read 
what  is  written  on  the  sheepskins?  I  hold,  tliat  leaving  half  our  brave 
fellows  here,  to  let  them  know  that  if  we  do  not  mount  their  walls,  we  have 
an  eye  upon  them,  the  rest  should  go  on  and  see  what  is  to  be  done  in  other 
parts  of  London.  Who  knows  hut  we  might  get  hold  of  that  mortal  fiend, 
John  of  Gaunt ;  if  we  once  had  him,  by  St.  Nicholas !  we  mioht  ask  for 
what  we  liked.  Stephen  Holgrave,  do  you  keep  watch  here,  and  let  no  one 
come  or  go :  should  there  be  anything  to  be  said,  you  know  what  to  say — 
that  is  enough."  And  then,  marshalhngoffa  strong  and  picked  body  from 
amoiig  his  followers,  the  smith  hurried  forward,  accompanied  by  the  galley- 
man and  Kirkby,  through  the  city,  injuring  neither  person  nor  property,  bat 
only  exacting  from  every  one  they  encountered  in  their  progress,  a  shout 
and  a  God-speed  for  the  true  commons. 

The  barred  gates  of  the  Fleet  prison  flew  open  before  the  assailants,  and 
the  wretched  inmates  fell  IWvt  ^eveusVv  Xatcv^W  <^tv(^'^  \nate  cooled  by  the 
pure  breath  of  liberty.    At  a3t>o\3X  ^  Vixvcv^xedL  ^vi^^^wtci^iaa^SXRRX^'ftsas^ 
paaaed  a  house,  havioc  thebvisYi  svxaY^u^^'v[v^t«^V>5^^«^^^V^'V»»^ 
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■or  to  be  a  yintner ;  and  the  host  himself,  with  sin^lar  fool-bardhiesa, 
stood  looking  out  from  the  open  casement  of  the  first  story. 

"  With  whom  hold  ye,  friend  ?"  said  Tyler,  as  he  passed,  imaginiD^ 
from  the  dauntless  manner  of  (he  man,  that  ho  was  a  friend. 

'*  Not  with  such  traitors  and  rebels  as  ye,  with  whomeyer  else  T  may 
hold!"  returned  the  man. 

At  the  instant,  a  bow  was  drawn,  an  arrow  whizzed,  and  the  imprudent 
vintner  fell  back  from  the  casement. 

'*  Break  in  the  door !"  said  Tyler,  **  and  let  us  see  if  the  cellars  of  this 
unmannerly  knave  have  any  thing  more  to  our  liking  than  their  master's 
•peech." 

There  was  no  need  to  repeat  the  order — the  door  was  smashed  to  splin- 
ten,  and,  in  the  rush  to  get  at  the  cellars,  several  were  thrown  down,  and 
trampled  on.  A  large  can,  filled  with  wine,  was  handed  to  Tyler,  and 
another  to  the  galleyman,  who,  each  quaffing  a  long  draught,  permitted 
the  like  indulgence  to  their  followers  ;  and  then  the  word  to  march  on  was 
shouted  by  the  chief.  But  now  the  smith  perceived  evidence  of  the  folly  he 
had  been  guilty  of:  the  wine  was  too  tempting  to  be  left  so  «oon  —  the 
vintner's  house  ran^  with  execrations  and  tumult  —  and  even  among  those 
who  kept  their  station  in  the  street,  the  dangerous  liquid  continued  to  cir- 
culate. 

**  This  comes,"  said  Tyler,  enraged  at  such  sudden  disorder,  "  of  letting 
folks  taste  of  what  they  're  not  used  to ;  but  let  them  tipple  on.  By  St 
Nicholas!  they  may:  I  will  wait  for  no  man;"  and  snatching  the  banner 
of  St.  George  from  its  half  stupified  bearer,  and  waving  it  in  the  air,  he 
applied  a  small  bugle  to  his  lips,  and  at  the  blast,  all  wiiose  reason  was 
not  entirely  lost  in  their  thirst,  followed  the  smith  from  the  scene  of  in6» 
briety. 

Their  next  halt  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Strand,  opposite  the  princely 
mansion  of  the  bishop  of  Chester.  The  gates  were  forced  in,  and  the  gar- 
den encircling  the  building  filled  with  the  commons,  who,  hissing;  and 
shouting,  bade  John  Fordham  come  forth.  When  it  was  discovereo  that 
the  bishop  was  not  within  its  walls,  the  house  was  presently  glowing  in 
one  bright  sheet  of  flame.  It  was  told  to  Tyler,  while  this  was  goin^  on, 
that  a  ^dy  of  the  Essex  men  had  marched  on  from  Mile-end,  and  taking 
a  northerly  direction,  had  pillaged  and  destroyed  many  dwelling,  and 
among  others,  that  of  the  pnor  of  Saint  John  of*^  Jerusalem,  at  Hi^bui^ ; 
while  another  division  was  rapidly  advancing  by  the  way  of  Holbom,  to 
attack  the  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt  at  the  Savoy. 

**  By  St.  Nicholas !"  said  Tyler,  "  they  shan't  have  it  all  their  own  way 
there ;"  and  the  Kentish  men  made  all  haste  to  be  the  first  to  commence 
the  work  of  destruction  ;  but  ere  they  had  left  the  burning  house,  thedarii 
body  of  the  division  of  the  Essex  men  was  seen  pouring  into  the  Strand  bj 
the  wall  of  the  Convent  garden. 

Tyler  and  the  other  leaders,  followed  by  hundreds,  now  rushed  on  to  the 
palace ;  —  the  massive  gates  yielded  to  their  blows,  and  the  assailants,  pour- 
mg  in  through  the  arched  passages,  ran  along  gallery  and  window,  and 
through  seemingly  countless  apartments.  Yet,  even  amidst  their  eager- 
ness to  capture  Lancaster,  they  paused  a  moment,  casting  glances  of  aston* 
ishment  and  pleasure  at  the  beautifully  inlaid  cabinets,  rich  tapestries, 
and  embroidered  cushions,  which  everywhere  met  their  gaze.  The  gal- 
leyman, however,  was  perhaps  the  only  one  among  all  the  gazers  who 
knew  the  value  of  the  tnings  he  looked  upon  ;  and  he  could  not  repress  a 
feclinsT  of  regret,  as  he  glanced  at  the  damask  han^rings,  and  the  c^old  cax^ 
and  fringes,  and  remembered  that  all  these  wo\Ad  be  &\)cedj^^  ^ee^\w^^^ 
BuneB.  As  he  was  thus  occupied,  and  think\n«  wVvaX  ^ufoxVaxv^^CftRi**^ 
cleg  would  be  to  a  peddling  merchant,  he  saw  Jack  ^Uaw  Vdl^<&  ^.cXcJi.  mcafc- 
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pering  in  Harvey's  ear  (wlio,  by  some  strange  sort  of  moral  attraction,  wu 
standing  by  his  side),  and  he  noticed  them  linger  until  the  group  they  bad 
accompanied  passed  on  to  the  inspection  of  other  apartments.  Oakley  thfa 
openea  a  door  in  a  recess  in  the  corridor,  which,  when  they  entered,  they 
closed  hastily  after  them. 

"  Master  Tyler,"  said  Wells,  springing  up  to  the  chief,  **  they  are  boaid* 
ing  aprize  yonder ;"  and  he  pointed  to  the  half-concealed  door. 

"Eiave  they  got  John  of  Gaunt?"  vociferated  the  smith;  but  as  he 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  spot  to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed,  to 
his  informant,  the  galleyman  could  not  be  distinguished  among  the  groop 
— for,  in  truth,  he  was  rather  solicitous  to  avoid  any  kind  of  contact  with 
his  old  associates. 

*' Confound  the  unmannerly  carle/'  muttered  Tyler,  as  he  rushed  forward 
with  his  men  to  seek  an  explanation  in  the  room  itself.  The  door,  how< 
ever,  resisted  all  their  efibrts ;  and  this  only  strengthening  their  hasty  sos* 
picions  respecting  Lancaster,  the  stout  polished  oak  was  presently  split 
asunder  b;^  their  axes,  and  they  forced  an  entrance  into  a  small  light  apart- 
ment, furnished  in  a  style  of  eastern  luxury.  From  the  carved  ceuing  were 
hangins  the  broken  links  of  a  gold  chain ;  and  on  the  soft  crimson  cushion 
of  an  ebony  couch,  and  on  the  floor,  were  scattered  the  miscellaneous  con- 
tents of  an  exquisite  ivory  cabinet. 

'*  He  has  escaped  us !"  shouted  Tyler  and  the  others,  as,  after  casting! 
rapid  glance  around  the  empty  apartment,  they  darted  through  an  opoi 
door  on  the  other  side.  This  led  into  a  luxurious  dressing-room,  and  tlM 
again  into  a  sumptuous  dormitory.  If  there  were  any  outlet  from  this 
room,  it  was  concealed  by  the  splendid  hangings,  and  the  pursuers,  tfts 
assuring  themselves  that  no  human  being  was  within,  returned  U>  ^ 
dressing-room.  The  door  of  egress  from  mis  apartment  was  secured  on 
the  outside,  and  so,  without  a  moment's  delay,  they  had  recourse  to  their 
former  expedient,  and  the  door  was  instantly  hewn  to  splinters.  On  creep- 
ing through  the  aperture,  and  passing  through  a  short  passage,  they  fonnd 
themselves  in  the  gallery  that  ran  round  the  nail.  Here,  chafing  with  dis- 
appointment, the  pursuers  had  only  to  hope  that  they  might,  by  chance, 
taike  the  right  scent,  and  were  rushing  along  the  gallery,  when  Tyler,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  below,  and  observing  the  galleyman  cross  the  hall,  hallooed 
to  nim ;  and  then  springmg  along  the  gallery,  and  down  the  spiral  stain, 
seized  Wells  rather  unceremoniously,  and  upbraided  him  with  conniving  at 
the  escape  of  Lancaster. 

*' Avast  there!  Master  Tyler,"  said  Wells,  shaking  oflT  the  gripe  of  the 
smith ;  '*  I  know  no  more  of  Lancaster  than  yourself:  I  told  you  this  morn- 
ing he  was  on  the  borders  —  and  so,  how,  m  the  name  of  all  the  saints, 
could  he  be  here  ?  —  but  I  tell  ye,  there  are  some  here  who  would  rather 
lay  hand  upon  John  of  Gaunt's  gold  than  upon  John  of  Gaunt's  body!" 

*'  They  had  better  not  come  across  me,"  replied  the  smith,  comprehend- 
ing the  galleyman's  hint;  but  still  persisting  m  his  skepticism,  he  resumed 
his  search.  But  even  the  smith  was,  at  length,  compelled  to  admit  thit^ 
whether  Lancaster  had  escaped  or  not,  it  did  not  appear  likely  that  he  wooU 
be  found ;  —  and  the  order  was  given  for  firing  the  palace.  At  tiie  same 
instant  a  leathern  jack,  covered  all  over  with  a  thick  quilting  of  blue  satin, 
was  held  upon  the  point  of  a  lance,  and  as  many  arrows  shot  at  it  as  they 
would  more  willingly  have  aimed  at  the  breast  of  its  owner.  The  building 
was  already  smokmg  in  fifty  different  places,  and  at  some  points  the  flames 
were  already  rising.  Tyler,  who  had  determined  not  to  believe  in  Lancas- 
ter's absence,  after  lingering  about  the  palace  with  the  hope  that  the  devotO^ 
ing  element  mioht  force  Y)^  ftonv  «om^  Vfu^vTvor^^W^^  «fi.<sLdenta]ly  found 
lumeelf  in  the  chapel  close  \o  VIcie  uaxvcVawrj  ^  v^  Yia\.  ^\.^^»^  ^^Y^aKssfiKk^^i^ 
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ment  to  detect  a  sacrilegious  hand  removing  a  massive  gold  candlestick 
from  the  altar. 

*^  Infidel !  devil !"  shouted  Tyler,  springing  over  the  railing  of  the  sane- 
tuary,  and  raising  his  clenched  fist:  the  candlestick  fell  from  the  grasp  of 
the  dehnquenty  and  he  reeled  against  the  altar  with  the  force  of  the  blow. 
"  What  !'*  continued  Tyler,  aghast,  "  can  it  be  Jack  Straw  I" 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  replied  Oakley,  fiercely,  in  some  measure  recovesing  from 
his  confusion,  and  from  the  efiTects  of  the  blow,  *^  and,  by  the  green-wax !  a 
strange  way  ^ou  have  of  claiming  acquaintance  —  what  did  you  think,  Ty- 
ler, I  was  gomg  to  do  with  the  candlestick  ?  Will  not  the  commons  have 
churches  of  their  own,  when  they  obtain  their  rights,  and  would*  it  not  be  a 
triumph  over  Lancaster,  to  have  these  brave  candlesticks  gracing  our 
altars." 

Tyler  had  turned  away  while  Black  Jack  was  speaking,  but  suddenly 
stopping,  turned  abruptly  round,  and  looking  full  at  him— ^ 

**  I  'U  tell  you,  Jack  Straw,"  said  he,  **  were  it  not  for  my  respect  for  Father 
John,  I  would  have  every  door  of  this  chapel  fastened  up,  and  then  the 
flames  that  are  already  crackling  the  painted  windows  yonder,  would  just 
eive  you  time  to  say  a  paternoster  and  an  ave,  before  they  cheated  the  gib- 
bet of  its  due !  but,  as  it  is,  let  him  who  put  you  over  the  Essex  men  look 
to  you,  but,  by  my  faith,"  he  added,  stamping  his  foot  against  the  pavement, 
and  speaking  quicker,  '*  if  you  do  not  instantly  leave  this  place,  all  the 
monks  that  ever  told  a  bead  shall  not  save  you !" 

It  was  yet  possible  for  Oakley  to  feel  shame,  and  it  Was  not  entirely  with 
rage  that  bis  whole  body  at  this  moment  trembled.  He  looked  at  the  smith 
as  he  spoke,  and  half  drew  a  dagger  from  his  bosom,  and  an  indifierent 
spectator,  regarding  the  two  —  Oakley  still  standing  on  the  upper  step  of 
tne  altar,  and  Tyler  at  a  dozen  paces  down  the  centre  aisle  —  would  have 
thought  that  there  could  have  existed  but  little  odds  between  the  physical 
power  of  the  men  ;  but  Oakley,  although  he  ground  his  teeth,  and  felt 
almost  suffocated,  had  too  much  prudence  to  expose  his  gross  enervated 
bod^  to  the  muscular  arm  of  the  vigorous  smith.  Therefore,  assuming  an 
indignation  of  a  very  different  character  from  his  real  feelings,  he  said,  as 
be  stepped  from  the  altar  into  the  nave  of  the  chapel, 

**  I  ao  n't  understand  your  language.  Master  Tyler  —  am  not  I  a  leader  ? 
—  does  not  the  prophet  know  me  and  trust  mc  ?" 

*'  By  St.  Nicholas !  the  prophet  does  not  know  you !  Do  you  think  he 
would  have  trusted  you,  if  he  had  thought  vou  would  have  skulked  into  a 
chapel  to  steal  the  very  candlesticks  from  the  holy  altar !" 

An  execration  passed  between  Oakley's  teeth  —  he  sprang  upon  Tyler, 
and  had  not  the  smith  dexterously  raised  his  left  arm  and  arrested  the  blow, 
Black  Jack's  dagger  would  have  been  buried  in  his  bosom. 

"  That  for  ye,  coward,"  said  Tyler,  striking  him  with  the  flat  side  of  his 
bared  weapon.  Oakley  aimed  another  thrust  which  was  again  turned 
aside,  and  the  smith,  now  flinging  down  his  sword,  seized  upon  his  ri^ht 
hand  and  wrenched  Uic  dagger  from  its  grasp.  After  a  short  struggle, 
Oakley  fell  heavily  on  the  pavement,  with  the  blood  streaming  froniliis 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

**  Lie  there,  for  a  do*  —  to  strike  at  a  man  with  a  dagger  !^  said  Tyler, 
as  he  took  up  his  sword,  and  muttering  something  about  **  if  it  wtts  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  prophet,"  strode  hastily  awav.  And  there  was  little  time 
ibr  delay ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  becoming  quite  insupportable, 
and  the  flames  were  spreading  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  smith,  naif  stu- 
pified  and  scorching,  had  enough  to  do  to  escape  from  the  mischief  he  had 
kindled. 

That  afiemoon,  Hi'chard  was  standing  on  atviTie\.o?\5aft^o\Vx«a»,Vi^vci?i 
at  the  column  ofBame  which  still  rose  brightly  {tom\ATvcaa\»x  ^^^^^^^^'cw 
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above  the  heavy  smoke  and  occasional  sparklings  which  told  elsewfaere  of 
the  whereabout  of  the  incendiaries. 

"  Our  cousin  will  have  to  crave  hospitality,  when  he  returns  home,'*  auA 
Richard,  addressing  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  stood  beside  him. 

"  The  knaves  have  been  merry  on  their  march,"' replied  Oxford.  "Does 
your  grace  see  the  bonfires  they  have  lit  yonder  ?*'  and  he  pointed  towards 
the  north. 

"  By  my  faith,  it  is  more  than  provoking  to  see  the  audacity  of  tbekeroi. 
Think  you  not,"  added  Richard,  after  pausm^  a  moment,  "  that  if  that  mook 
was  brought  forth,  and  his  head  laid  on  a  block,  some  terms  might  bemailt 
with  the  rebels.  Do  you  see,"  continued  the  king,  as  they  descended  to 
the  battlements,  '*  the^  are  bringing  huge  beams  towards  the  drawbridga" 

It  indeed  seemed  evident  that  some  bold  measure  was  contemplated,  aid 
Richard's  suggestion  respecting  the  monk  was  about  to  be  acted  upon,  witk 
only  a  prudent  hint  from  Sir  Robert  Hales  not  to  provoke  the  oonmioiiito 
desperation,  when  De  Boteler's  page  approached  lus  master. 

The  baron  was  standing  apart  irom  the  other  nobles,  scannings  with  a 
gloomy  countenance,  the  dark  undulating  mass  below.  Once  he  could  ham 
sworn  that  Stephen  Holgrave  stood  upon  the  verge  of  the  ditch  before  faim, 
but  if  it  was  he,  he  stood  but  an  mstant,  and  then  was  lost  anudst  theiml" 
titude.  This  circumstance  gave  a  new  turn  to  De  Boteler's  meditatMNH; 
he  thought  too  of  the  monk  of  Winchcombe  Abbey — this  John  Ball,  who 
was  styled  the  prophet ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  no  less  true  than  strange,  that 
the  germ  of  all  this  wide-spreading  disorder  had  sprung  from  his  own  soil 
So  much,  in  fact,  was  he  absorbed  in  these  ideas,  that  he  actually  started 
when  his  page,  who  had  been  for  the  space  of  a  minute  endeavouring  to 
draw  his  attention  by  repeated  obeisances,  ventured  to  pronounce  his  name 
in  rather  a  high  key,  as  he  presented  to  him  an  arrow  which  had  been  foand 
sticking  in  the  door-post  of  the  building  in  which  Father  John  was  confined. 

"  And  this  was  shot  from  the  river  V*  asked  De  Boteler,  as  he  received  the 
arrow  and  unrolled  a  parchment  wrapped  around  it. 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Tell  Calverley  to  come  hither  directly." 

The  page  withdrew,  and  De  Boteler,  after  perusing  the  parchment,  pre- 
sented It  to  Richard.  It  ran  thus :  **  A  retainer  of  the  Lord  de  Boteler  will 
come,  unarmed  and  alone,  beneath  the  southern  battlements,  at  ten  o'clodL 
He  is  a  leader  of  the  commons,  but,  being  touched  with  remorse,  he  will,  if 
admitted  before  the  kinc;in  council,  disclose  all  the  secrets  of  the  rebels** 

**  Know  you  any  retamer  of  yours  who  could  have  written  this  ?" 

''My  steward,  who  approaches,  can  better  answer  the  question,  your 
hishness,"  returned  the  bat'on. 

The  parchment  being  handed  to  Calverley,  he  instantly  recognised  the 
hand,  and,  in  answer  to  De  Boteler's  question,  replied  — 

"  This  is  the  handwriting  of  a  retainer  called  Oakley." 

**  Do  you  know  the  man  ?"  ^ 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

Calverley  then  retired,  and  those  whom  the  matter  concerned  withdrew 
to  an  apartment,  and  gave  their  opinions  according  to  the  view  in  which  the 
thin«;  appeared  to  them. 

That  it  was  a  stratagem  to  gain  entrance  to  the  Tower,  was  the  opinion 
of  several,  but,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  man  should  be 
admitted,  and  that  the  monk  should  be  exhibited  merely  to  intimidate 
the  rebels,  until  the  result  of  this  promised  communication  should  be 
known. 

About  ten,  a  small  boat  was  obaetved  lo  a.^^tQach  the  southern  walls  of 
the  fortress,  A  man  stepped  f torn W.,  %ivd  vj^a^tcmXXr^  \a  -«a!QnGA'^ai&\»r 
race,  and  Calverley,  who  waa  B\wi^u^x\i^tft»^\»J^^«^^5k»i&»»Ba, 
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The  steward  clapped  bia  hands,  and  immediately  the  bows  of  a  hundred 
archers  stationed  around  were  unbent,  and  he  addressed  Oakley  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  It  was  you  who  shot  the  arrow  V* 

"  Yes." 

"Are  you  a  leader,  Oakley  ?" 

"  I  was  a  leader,"  returned  Oakley,  gloomily. 

"  It  was  well  that  I  was  here  to  recognise  jour  writing.** 

"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  steward,  and  I  should  have  found 
means  of  getting  revenge  even  if  you  had  kept  safe  at  Sudley." 

"Is  it  for  revenge,  Oakley,  or  lor  gold  ?" 

*'  I  tell  you  Master  Calverley,  it  is  revenge,"  said  Black  Jack,  stopping 
short,  asth^y  were  crossing  the  court-yard,  "  it  is  revenge !  When  I  iomea 
the  commons,  I  swore  I  would  not  betray  them,  and  I  would  not  —  betray 
them  for  gold  did  you  say?  —  listen — I  had  gold  —  aye  gold  enough,  to 
have  kept  me  an  honest  man  all  the  days  of  my  life,  after  uiis  rising,  and 
that  —  tnat  blacksmith,  who  killed  the  baron's  retainer  — 

"Turner!  what  of  him?" 

But  Oakley  went  on  without  heeding  the  interruption.  ''What  was  it  to 
the  knave  whether  I  or  the  flames  had  them  —  and  to  be  cuffed  and  threat- 
ened !  — but  the  gibbet  shall  not  be  cheated  of  him.  Do  you  know  they 
threw  Harvey  into  the  flames — I  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  wretch,  but  I 
eoiild  not  help  him,  though  I  knew  my  treasure  was  burning  with  him !  for 
I  was  crawhng,  all  but  suffocated,  and  seeking  for  an  ouUet  towards  the 
river.  I  heard  the  cry,  but  for  an  instant,  and  then  nothing,  through  the 
longpassage^  but  the  rush  and  the  roar  of  the  flames.'* 

*'  Then  the  gold  you  speak  of  was  lost  ?** 

''  Yes,  by  the  green  wax !  it  was.  If  I  had  only  been  wise  enough  to 
have  kept  the  bag  myself,  poor  Harvev  mi^ht  have  been  alive,  and  I  should 
not  have  done  what  I  am  going  to  do  this  night.  No ;  —  I  should  only 
have  cursed  the  smith  and  forsworn  the  commons,  and  made  the  best  of 
my  way  to  where  I  could  have  turned  the  gold  and  the  gems  into  hard  coin, 
la  my  Lord  de  Boteler  here  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then,  Master  Calverley,  although,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  to  revenge 
myself,  you  must  tell  the  baron  that  the  king  must  not  expect  to  have  my 
assistance  in  betraying  the  commons  without  paying  for  it." 

"  My  lord  will  not  see  you  but  in  the  presence  of  ue  council" 

"Not  see  me !  then,  by  the  green  wax !  I  may  be  cheated  ;  for  one  can 
hardly  ask  the  king  for  mone^  to  his  face." 

"The  baron  has  pledged  himself  that,  if  your  intelligence  and  services 
are  such  as  you  hinted  at,  you  may  claim  your  own  reward." 

"  May  I  ?  —  then  John  Oakley  will  be  no  niggard,"  his  countenance  los- 
ing much  of  the  gloomy  ferocity  it  had  been  marked  with.  "  But,  stew- 
ard," he  added,  as  they  walked  through  the  building,  "  the  smoke  and  the 
flame  are  even  now  in  my  throat ;  —  you  must  give  me  wine,  or  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  speak  a  word." 

De  Boteler  was  instantly  acquainted  with  Oakley's  arrival,  and  the  coun- 
cil assembled,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  detaching  so  influential  a 
leader  from  the  commons.  Indeed,  energy  had  given  place,  to  indecision, 
at  a  moment  that  required  prompt  measures.  Tyler  had,  but  an  hour  be- 
fore, sent  an  intimation,  that,  if  the  prophet  was  not  released  in  twenty-four 
hours,  the  city  would  be  fired,  and  the  Tower  assaulted :  and,  even  at  the 
moment  when  the  members  of  the  council  were  entering  the  chamber,  the 
abr  was  rent  with  the  shouts  of  the  commons  onToyIW-VS\«a^%\ssJ^!S!k5Sv^^ 
MB  some  skilful  artizans  among  their  body  Viad  neaxX^  tasXxa^^  ^wsvc^fc  ^^~^ 
chineM  for  fkcilitatiagthe  attack.    SymptomB  o?  ^xna  «t  vaSsBsteoR.^  ^^^ 
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been  also  manTfcstod  among  those  who  guarded  the  Tower.  The  stimge 
stories  whispered  of  Ball,  his  prophecies,  and  his  calm  bearing  while  con- 
fined in  his  dungeon,  with  his  off  repeated  assertions  of  being  liberated  bj 
the  commons,  were  calculated,  in  such  an  age,  to  fill  their  minds  with  the 
belief  that  he  was,  in  truth,  a  prophet,  and  one  whom  it  would  be  impiety  to 
meddle  with. 

After  Richard,  surrounded  by  the  lords,  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  table, 
Black  Jack  was  introduced  by  De  Boteler  as  the  writer  of  the  scroll. 

**  You  are  a  leader  of  the  rebels  ?"  interrogated  Sudbury. 

"I  am,  your  ^race,"  replied  Oakley. 

"Which  division  of  the  kerns  do  you  command  ?" 

"The  commons  of  Essex." 

"What!  all?"  interrupted  Richard. 

"  My  liege,  I  am  leader  of  fifty  thousand  men.** 

"Then  what  is  the  design  of  this  rising  ?"  again  asked  Sudbury. 

"  To  free  the  bond  —  to  acquire  land  at  a  low  rent  —  to  be  at  libaty  to 
buy  and  sell  in  all  cities  and  towns,  without  toll  or  interruption  ;  — tod 
lastly,  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  this  insurrection ." 

"  63'  my  faith !"  said  Sir  Robert  Hales,  "these  are  bold  demands,  which 
the  sword  alone  must  decide." 

"  Peace !  Sir  Robert,"  said  Sudbury.  —  "  What  have  you  to  suggest 
which  may  benefit  the  realm,  Sir  Leader?"  he  continued. 

"  Ere  I  say  more,"  said  Oakley,  falling  on  his  knees  before  Richard,  *'l 
crave  a  general  pardon,  not  only  for  myself  as  a  leader  in  this  rising*  but 
for  all  other  trespasses  hy  me  committed." 

"  Ha,- ha,  ha,"  laughed  Richard,  "  the  knave  is  wisely  valiant!  He  has 
an  especial  care  of  his  own  neck.     Rise —  thou  art  pardoned." 

"  But  my  liege,"  continued  Oakley,  still  kneeling,  "  there  is  one  confined 
in  this  fortress  for  whom  I  would  solicit  freedom." 

"To  whom  do  you  allude,  knave?"  asked  Sudbury,  with  some 
surprise. 

"  To  father  John  Ball." 

"  To  father  John  Ball !  to  that  son  of  Satan — that  vile  author  of  all  this 
confusion.    Be  content  with  saving  your  own  head." 

"Then,  my  lord  archbishop,"  said  Oakley,  rising,  "if  a  hair  of  that 
monk's  head  is  touched,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  result.  Wat  Tyler,  my 
lords,  is  a  man  of  desperate  purpose.  He  has  sworn  before  the  multitude 
that,  if  the  prophet  is  not  freed  before  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  heads  of 
all  these  noble  peers  around  nie  shall  answer  for  it.  —  Nay  more " 

"  Hold,  kern,"  interrupted  Richard,  fiercely ;  "  we  despise  the  threat*' 

"  But,  my  liege,"  persisted  Jack  Straw,  "  let  the  council  consider  the 
danger  of  the  delay.  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  those  you  reckon  upon  to 
oppose  an  entrance  here  are  not  to  be  trusted :  the  prophet  has  worked 
wonders,  even  witliin  the  fortress.'* 

"  How  know  you  that  ?"  asked  Richard,  with  surprise. 

"  My  liege,  there  are  disciples  of  John  Ball  in  the  Tower — aye,  ereo 
among  the  royal  household !" 

"T is  false!"  returned  Richard, angrily  —  "who  are  they?— confess! 
confess  !" 

"No,  my  liege  —  though  I  have  renounced  the  confederates,  I  cannot 
betray  them ;  but  if  the  monk  is  freed,  I  will,  at  the  risk  of  my  head,  quell 
the  rising,  without  blood.'* 

**  How  ?  —  speak  !"  said  Sudbury. 

"My  lord,  you  have  heard  the  conditions,  which  have  been  drawn  up  by 
John  Ball  himself.    1  woM\d  \\vvra^>V}  ^\iW'^%v^'aX  ^^ti<&c«  of  freedom 
should  be  granted  undet  l\ie  to^oX  Wtvdi  ^tv^^«s\\  \V>x  wi^^saafc^Kso. — '^mcv 
can  be  revoked  at  leiauie.    TVve  ^?iwi  loaa  ^rC^X^*  <5fiB&KsvN.^ifi^'^«»^'a»»' 
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ters  and  a  general  pardon  —  but  the  prophet  must  be  first  set  at  liberty : 
he  abhors  bloodshed,  will  curb  this  Tyler,  and  thus  this  formidable  array 
may  be  dispersed.  I  would  further  suggest,  that  your  highness,  attended 
by  a  slight  retinue,  and  unarmed,  should  repair  to-morrow  to  Mile-end, 
where  1  shall  have  assembled  the  leaders,  and  will  sound  them  on  these 
points.  The  charters  may  then  be  read,  and,  my  lords,  you  are  laware, 
that  even  the  royal  franchise  cannot  destroy  your  right  over  the  bondmen, 
without  an  act  of  parliament." 

While  Oakley  was  speaking,  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  with  some- 
thing of  astonishment  at  advice  that  would  not  come  amiss  from  the  sagest 
among  them.  i 

*'  Retire,''  said  Sudbury !  "  we  shall  consider  the  matter." 

"My  lords,"  said  the  wily  prelate,  in  a  solemn  tone,  '*  this  man  has  an- 
ticipated my  counsel.  It  may  not  be  safe  to  meddle  with  this  Ball  for  the 
present  The  charters  may  be  made  out,  and  of  course  revoked  hereafter ; 
Dut  I  like  not  your  grace  perilling  your  person,  alone  and  unguarded,  among 
the  kerns." 

**  My  lord,"  said  Richard,  "  we  are  resolved  to  meet  these  bold  men,  and 
hear  what  they  have  to  say.  Shall  you  attend  us,  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury ?" 

**I  would  fain  be  excused,  with  your  highness's  leave.  A  dignitary  of 
holy  church  should  not  degrade  his  calling  by  communing  with  the  scum  (^ 
the  land !" 

**  Then,  m]f  lord  bishop,  let  who  will  stay,  we  go.  My  lords,  will  you 
attend  your  king?" 

"  To  death,  my  liege,"  said  De  Boteler  and  the  rest 

••  'T  is  well  —  let  ihls  man  be  recalled.** 

"  Tell  the  commons,  that  King  Richard  will  see  them  to-morrow,"  said 
De  Boteler. 

'<  Then,  my  lord,  the  monk  is  to  be  freed  ?"  asked  Oakley. 

**  His  life  is  spared  till  after  the  conference,"  said  the  treasurer;  **  his  free- 
dom depends  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  Essex  men."  i 

Oakley  was  then  led  forth  from  the  council  by  De  Boteler,  who  pledged 
himself  that  the  monk  should  not  be  harmed  ;  and,  after  receiving,  firom 
Calverley,  a  part  of  the  stipulated  reward,  he  retired  from  the  fortress  by 
the  way  he  had  entered. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

The  Tower  clock  had  just  struck  ten,  and  Father  John  was  reading  a 
Latin  manuscript  by  the  light  of  a  small  lamp,  when  the  door  of  his  pnson 
opened,  and  the  glare  of  a  large  wax-li^ht,  preceding  a  lady,  almost  da^ed 
his  eyes.  The  torchbearer,  placing  the  torch  in  a  convenient  position 
against  the  wall,  retired,  leaving  the  monk  and  the  lady  alone. 

There  wasT  but  one  seat  in  the  dungeon,  so  John  Ball  arose,  and  pre- 
senting his  stool  to  his  visiter,  seated  himself  on  the  bundle  of  straw  whioli 
composed  his  bed. 

Isabella  de  Boteler  placed  the  stool  so  that  her  own  face  might  be  in  the 
shade,  at  the  same  time  that  the  light  played  full  upon  that  of  the  monk. 
They  sat  an  instant  silent ;  and  as  the  baroness  bent  her  eyes  upon  the 
father,  she  saw,  in  the  deep  marks  on  the  forehead,  and  in  the  changed  hue 
of  his  circling  hair,  that  he  had  paid  the  price  of  strongexclte\nfttv\.\  W\^^ 
she  almost  marvelled  if  the  placid  countenance  aVve  honv  ^t£^^  xk^tc^ax^.^ 
belong  to  one  who  had  dared  and  done  bo  mucVu  K\.\ftTi^i^  \iciA  «^^^ 
''  You  kmow  me,  Father  John?** 
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"Yes,  lady." 

"  Know  you  why  I  have  visited  this  cell  ?" 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  what  is  passing  in  the  heart  of  another." 

"  Tdl  me,  monk,"  asked  Isabella,  "did  you  see  the  multitude  wfaofilM 
the  open  space  when  you  were  led  upon  the  battlements  this  afternoon?" 

"  I  did,  lady,  and  my  heart  rejoiced  —  even  as  a  father  at  sight  of  hii 
dhildren!"  a  slight  tinge  passing  over  his  cheek. 

"  Vou  speak  too  boldly,"  said  Isabella,  with  some  impatience;  ** bot  if 
your  eyes  were  gladdenol  with  what  they  saw  on  Tower-hill  to-day,  tbey 
will  not  he  gladdened  at  the  things  that  will  meet  their  glance  to-momtwP' 
She  hesitated,  and  then  went  on  rather  hurriedly :  "  When  you  are  led  forth 
again,  the  rebellious  commons  will  be  dispersed,  and  the  bloek  will  be 
standing  ready  for  your  head !'' 

"Man  is  but  dust,  and  a  breath  may  blow  him  away.  I  was  born, 
Ladj^  de  Boteler,  but  to  die ;  and  there  is  not  a  morning,  since  I  have  abided 
in  this  dungeon,  but,  as  I  have  watched  the  first  rays  of  light  stream  throogk 
yonder  grating,  I  have  thought,  Shall  my  eyes  behold  the  dcpaiting  darl 
and,  as  well  as  a  sinner  may  do,  I  prepared  for  my  end.  But,  lady,  are  toe 
thousands  but  as  one  man  ?  —  and  think  you  that  the  spirit  whichnas  ane 
forth '» 

"  I  tell  you.  Father  John,"  interrupted  Isabella, ''  that  even  at  this  moment 
a  leader  of  the  rebels  is  before  the  council  —  and  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall 
set,  the  turbulent  villeins  will  be  either  hanged  or  driven  back — andsfM 
will  be  beheaded !" 

"  Is  the  betrayer  a  captive?"  asked  the  monk ;  and  tie  fixed  an  anxioai 
searching  glance  on  the  baroness. 

"No,  the  man  came  voluntarily " 

Isabella  paused.    The  monk,  however,  did  not  reply ;  but  she  inferred,  < 
from  a  sort  of  qniverin^  of  the  upper  lip,  that  her  information  affected  him 
more  deeply  than  he  chose  to  tell.    She  passed  one  hand  across  her  for^ 
head,  and  then,  clasping  them  both,  and  resting  them  upon  her  knees, 
looked  earnestly  at  John  Ball,  and  said,  impresively  — 

"The  rebels  are  betrayed,  and  you  are  condemned  ;  but,  if  you  willheaik- 
en  to  my  request,  this  hour  shall  free  you  from  prison:  —  Will  you,  will 
you  tell  me  of  my  lost  child  ?" 

"Lady,"  said  the  monk  in  a  stern  voice,  "  think  you  so  meanly  of  John 
Ball,  that  he  would  do  for  a  bribe  what  he  would  not  do  for  justice'  sake? 
The  time  was  when  ye  mi^ht  have  known,  but  ye  took  not  counsel * 

"  Then  he  lives !"  said  Isabella,  in  a  suppressed  shriek  ;  and  she  bent  her 
head  on  her  bosom,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

For  a  minute  she  sat  thus,  and  then  slowly  removing  her  hands,  and  ratt- 
ing up  her  pale  and  tearful  face,  said  tremulously,  and  in  so  low  a  tone  as 
to  be  scarcely  audible,  "  My  child,  then,  does  live  ?" 

"  Baroness  de  Boteler,  I  said  not  that  your  child  lives." 

"  Oh,  Father  John,  torture  me  not  so,"  said  she,  with  hysterical  eage^ 
ness.  *'  Oh,  tell  me  not  that  I  have  a  living  son,  and  then  bid  me  look 
upon  the  grave.  Oh,  lead  me  to  my  child,  or  even  give  assurance  that  he 
Uves,  and  you  shall  be  freed  ;  and  if  he  whom  I  suspect  did  the  deed,  he 
shall  be  pardoned  and  enriched." 

"The  Baronet  of  Sudley,"  replied  Father  John,  "does  not  know  the 
poor  Cistercian  monk.  Were  the  bolts  withdrawn,  and  that  door  left 
swinging  upon  its  hin;?es,  I  would  not  leave  my  prison  until  the  voiceof  the 
people  bade  me  come  forth.  And  know  ye  not,  lady,  that  with  what  mea- 
sure ye  mete  to  others,  the  same  shall  be  meted  to  you  again.  Did  ye  deal 
out  mercy  to  Edith  Ho\ gravel  "D\A  ^e  ^toX  TOwtoSsNv^  V$^  ^\.«^n^  when 
ye  gave  him  bondage  as  a  icwaiA  fet  Um^  to^a. — «aa  ^wi  %nxv\k&  'w^.v 
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prison  ?    And,  as  for  me,  —  and  yc  e^cpect  that  the  bondman's  son  is  to  set 
a  pattern  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  to  the  noble  and  the  free  ?" 

**  I  was  right,  then,"  said  the  baroness,  in  a  more  composed  tone  —  "  it 
WM  Stephen  Holgrave  who  did  the  deed ;  but  father,  if  you  spurn  my  offers, 
•I  least  answer  me  yes  or  no  to  one  question  —  Am  I  the  mother  of  a  living 

It  was  in  Tain,  however,  that  Isabella  promised,  implored,  and  even 
threatened ;  John  Ball  would  not  vouchsafe  another  reply,  and  the  baroness, 
•t  length,  wearied  and  indignant,  arose,  turned  abruptly  from  the  monk, 
■nd  summoning  her  attendants,  hastened  forth  to  her  own  apartment,  and 
tiiere,  throwing  herself  in  a  chair,  wept  and  sobbed  until  her  heart  was  in  a 
neasure  relieved. 

That  night  was  a  period  of  strong  excitement  within  and  without  the 
Tower.  Without,  the  moonlight  displayed  an  immense  mass  of  dark  bodies 
•Iretched  on  the  ground,  and  slumbering  in  the  open  air ;  while  others,  of 
More  active  minds,  moved  to  and  fro,  like  evil  spirits  in  the  night  Beyond, 
in  the  adjacent  streets,  occasionally  rose  the  drunken  shouts  of  rioters,  or 
the  shrieks  of  some  unhappy  foreigner,  who  was  slaughtered  by  the  iano- 
mnt  and  ferocious  multitude  for  the  crime  of  being  unable  to  speak  English. 
Within  the  Tower  there  was  as  little  of  repose ;  there  were  the  fears  of 
many  noble  hearts,  lest  the  rene<^ade  leader  might  not  be  as  influential  as 
he  vaunted,  concealed  beneath  the  semblance  of  contemptuous  pride  or 
afiected  defiance ;  —  then  there  were  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  youthful 
Richard ;  —  the  maternal  fears  of  his  mother ;  —  the  anxious  feelings  of  the 
baroness ;  —  the  troubled  thoughts  and  misgivings  of  John  Ball;  — arid  the 
strange  whisperings  among  the  men-at-arms  and  archers,  who  all  "did  quail 
in  stomach,"  we  may  suppose,  at  the  novel  combination  of  a  prophet  in 
prison,  and  an  armed  populace  besieging  the  fortress. 

The  next  morning  Richard,  without  breastplate  or  helmet,  but  simply 
attired  in  a  saffron-coloured  tunic  and  an  azure  mantle  lined  with  ermine  (on 
which  opened  pea-shells  were  wrought  in  their  natural  green,  but  with  the 
peas  represented  by  large  pearls),  a  cap  of  azure  velvet,  edged  also  with 
ermine,  and  with  no  other  weapon  but  a  small  dagger  in  the  girdle  of  his 
tunic,  prepared  himself  to  meet  his  rebellious  subjects.  The  idea  of  letting 
down  the  drawbridge,  and  passing  by  it  from  the  Tower,  was  too  imprudent 
n  thin^  to  be  thought  of,  and  Richard,  therefore,  attended  by  De  Boteler, 
Oxford,  Warwick,  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  a  few  others,  were  just  about 
takini^  water,  in  order  to  pass  a  little  way  down  the  river,  and  then  proceed 
to  Mile-end  on  horseback,  when  the  princess  Joan,  attended  by  the  Lady 
Warwick,  joined  the  party,  and  intimated  her  intention  of  accompanying 
her  son. 

It  was  to  little  purpose  that  Richard  expostulated  ;  the  fair  Joan  was  re- 
eolved  to  share  in  whatever  perils  might  befall  her  son.  As  they  approached 
Mile-end,  the  princess  started  at  the  deafening  clamour  which  arose  from 
the  multitude  ;  some  shouting  for  Richard  as  they  saw  him  advance,  and 
Others  vociferating  as  loudly  that  all  should  hold  their  peace  until  they  knew 
what  the  king  would  grant.  When  the  tumult  had  in  some  degree  sub- 
sided, Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  and  Sir  Robert  Knowles  rode  forward  in  advance 
of  the  king,  and  approaching  Jack  Straw,  who  was  also  on  horseback :  — 

•*  Sir  Leader,"  said  De  Vere,  "  we  have  come  at  the  king's  command  to 
make  known  to  these  assembled  commons  his  grace's  pleasure.  Are  ye 
willing  to  listen  to  the  royal  clemency  ?" 

Leicester  was  not  among  the  leaders,  for,  disnusted  with  Oakley's  tardi- 
ness, he  had  about  an  hour  before  passed  the  cit)r  gates  with  a  large  body, 
to  join  Tyler.  Jack  Straw,  therefore,  had  not  him  to  contend  with,  and  a 
flattering  plausible  speech  in  a  few  minutes  procured  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing chuter :  — 
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"  Richard,  king  of  England  and  of  France,  doth  greatly  thank  hig  ^ 
commons,  because  they  so  greatly  desire  to  see  and  hold  him  for  their  kn^; 
and  doth  pardon  them  all  manner  of  trespasses,  mbprisons,  and  fsloBw 
done  before  this  time ;  and  wilieth  and  commandeth,  uom  henceforth,  thit 
every  one  hasten  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  set  down  all  bis  grievances  m 
writing,  and  send  it  unto  him,  and  he  will,  by  advice  of  his  lawfol  lords  and 
good  council,  provide  such  remedy  as  shall  be  profitable  to  him,  to  thflo, 
and  to  the  whole  realm." 

"  Ye  may  tell  his  grace,"  cried  Rugge,  "  that  I  for  one  will  never  retom 
to  my  dwelling  until  a  charter  is  granted  to  make  all  cities  free  to  buy  and 
sell  in.** 

''  And  shall  we  go  back  to  our  homes  to  be,  bondmen  again  ?"  burst  m  t 
wild  cry  from  thousands. 

At  this  moment  a  messenger  rode  up  to  Oakley,  and,  putting  a  letter 
into  his  hands,  instantly  retired. 

**  A  message  from  the  prophet !"  cried  Black  Jack,  as  he  glanced  over 
the  writing,  and  then  read  aloud,  "  John  Ball  greeteth  John  Straw,  John 
Leicester,  Ralph  Rugse,  and  the  other  leaders,  and  also  all  the  true  eonH 
mens  assembled  at  Mile-end,  and  commandeth  them  that  they  listen  to  the 
voice  of  their  anointed  king,  and  hasten  back  to  their  own  homes ;  and 
John  Ball,  who  is  now  freed^will  obtain  from  the  royal  hand  the  charter  of 
fireedom,  for  the  bond,  and  the  redress  of  all  the  grievances  that  weigh  down 
the  free.** 

There  was  much  murmuring  and  discontent  at  the  tenor  of  this  epistle; 
and  but  little  disposition  manifested  to  obey  the  mandate :  but  the  example 
of  their  principal  leader.  Jack  Straw,  who  instantly,  as  in  obedience  to  the 
prophet*s  command,  divested  himself  of  his  sword,  and  presented  it  to  Sir 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  intimating  his  submission  to  the  king,  occasioned  a  sort  of 
general  panic,  or  rather,  a  distrust  of  their  own  powers.  This,  added  to  the 
specious  and  equivocal  promises  of  Richard,  who  now  approached,  and  the 
persuasive  eloquence  of  Oakley,  operated  so  far  on  the  credulous  multitude, 
that  the  king,  amidst  a  universal  shout  of  "Long  live  the  kin^  of  thecom- 
*  mens,"  turned  his  horse's  head  towards  London,  rejoicing  in  his  heart  that 
so  far  the  rebels  were  dispersed. 

But  in  this  instance  his  exultation  was  of  short  duration,  for  one,  who  had 
leaped  from  the  battlements  of  the  Tower  unheeded,  and  had  swam  along 
the  river  unharmed,  approached  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  who  was  riding  some- 
thing in  advance  of  the  party,  and  with  his  saturated  apparel  bearing  testi- 
mony to  his  assertions,  announced  the  stunning  intelligence  that  the  Tower 
was  at  that  moment  in  the  possession  of  the  commons.  This  brave  defender 
of  the  fortress  was  Calverley. 

There  was  a  sudden  halt  at  this  intelligence,  and  many  an  exclamation 
at  the  presumption  of  the  insolent  commons.  However,  afler  some  consai- 
tation,  it  was  deemed  most  prudent  to  come  as  little  as  possible  in  collision 
with  the  rebels,  but,  under  countenance  of  the  mayor,  to  pass  through  the 
city,  and  then,  as  the  most  probable  security,  claim  the  hospitality  of  the 
worthy  abbot  of  Westminster. 

We  shall  leave  King  Richard  with  the  fair  Joan  of  Kent  and  the  nobles, 
to  pursue  their  journey  to  Westminster,  while  we  give  some  idea  of  the 
means  by  which  the  commons,  so  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  king, 
became  masters  of  the  Tower.  The  galleyman  had  been  a  resident  in  Lon- 
don for  some  years  ;  and  it  will  of  course  be  inferred,  that  during  this  time 
he  must  have  formed  many  acquaintances,  which  circunostance,  indeed,  had 
been  of  much  avail  in  gaining  admittance  into  the  city,  and  now  turned  to 
aa  good  account  in  effecting  an  ettV.ia.Tv<i^\Tv\o\\\ft?C^Hi^T« 

It  was  about  midnight  lYval  VTe\\ft^  vAvQ\ja.^\i«iftTi^\t5iA^ 
tho  probability  of  gaining  acceaaV>^^^oT\x«a%,^«oXN»^^«aa8si«i^  's^S^- 
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tar%  and  proposed  to  attempt  an  entrance.  Tyler  commended  bis  devotion ; 
and  the  galleyman,  provided  with  a  rope,  to  which  an  iron  hook  was  affixed, 
and  a  flask  or  two  of  wine,  dropped  unobserved  into  the  water.  He  swam 
on  as  sofUy  as  poMible  beneath  the  wall,  and  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
moonlight  Thectf  was  one  part  where  he  observed  that  an  angle  of  the 
building  cast  a  broad  shade  on  the  parapet ;  and  here,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  stopped,  and  throwing  up  the  rope,  the  hook  caught  Though 
encumbered  by  his  wet  apparel,  he  climbed  up  with  the  agihty  of  a  boy ; 
bat  the  instant  his  figure  appeared  above  the  wall,  two  men  with  drawn 
swords  sprung  forward. 

"  Hold  there !  I  have  brought  ye  a  drop  of  wine." 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  the  weapons  were  lowered.  ^  It  was  well 
that  ye  spoke,  master  vintner,"  said  the  men,  taking  each  a  flask  of  wine  and 
drainmg  its  contents. 

It  so  happened,  that  these  men  had  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  commons, 
and  besides  this,  they  had  been  much  wrought  upon  by  the  stories,  whether 
true  or  false,  circulated  through  the  Tower  respecting  Boll ;  and  it  did  not 
require  much  persuasion  to  gain  them  over  in  assisting  Well's  project.  A 
lemale  domestic  belonging  to  the  lieutenant,  a  sweetheart  of  one  of  those 
men,  secreted  Wells  in  an  apartment  in  her  master's  house,  and  contrived 
to  purloin  the  keys  of  the  ^ates  after  Richard's  departure.  The  galleyman, 
aided  by  a  few  daring  disciples  of  the  prophet,  with  whom  he  found  means 
to  communicate  through  the  same  female  instrumentality,  surprised  the  few 
who  guarded  the  gate  and  drawbridge :  and  the  blast  of  a  horn  was  the 
signal  for  the  smith  to  advance.  So  suddenly  was  this  feat  accomplished, 
that  the  men-at-arms,  who  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  fortress,  had 
not  time  to  seize  their  weapons  or  oppose  the  thousands  who,  headed  by 
Tyler  and  Holgrave,  rushed  forward,  and  entered  the  Tower.  With  ex- 
alting shouts  the  conquerors  took  possession  of  the  building.  Some  made 
itrict  search  for  the  members  of  the  council ;  others,  with  blows  and  taunts, 
smployed  themselves  in  divesting  the  panic-struck  soldiers  of  their  arms ; 
ina  others,  the  more  numerous  of  the  intruders,  were  intent  only  on  forcing 
Lhe  wine-cellars,  regardless  of  the  threats  and  buffets  of  their  leaders.  But 
ibove  all  this  wild  clamour,  arose  the  voice  of  Tyler,  who  strode  rapidly 
)n,  like  some  demon  of  power,  striking  and  reviling  friend  or  foe  who  was 
iiuUile  to  point  out  where  the  prophet  was  confined. 

At  length  one  of  the  keepers  was  seized,  who  conducted  Tyler  and  Hoi- 
^▼e  to  his  cell. 

'*  Father  John,  you  are  free— the  Tower  is  ours !"  exclaimed  Holgrave, 
Singing  wide  the  massive  door. 

''  And  I  am  freed  ?  and  by  the  bond  ?"  exclaimed  the  monk. 

"  Aye,  Father  John,  you  are  free,"  said  Tyler.  "  We  have  found  you  at 
ast;  but  by  St  Nicholas!  we  have  had  a  long  search.  Hah!"  as  he 
srianced  on  the  monk,  **  have  the  knaves  chained  you.  Bear  him  forth,  men 
jf  Kent — Wat  Tyler  himself  will  strike  off  those  irons." 

The  monk  was  then  conducted  to  the  outer  door  of  the  prison.  It  would 
>e  in  vain  to  paint  the  frantic  joy  of  those  without  Deafening  shouts  of 
'The  prophet  is  free!"  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, and  then  came  the 
rush  to  obtain  a  prayer  or  benediction. 

**  Back,  men  of  Kent  —  back,"  vociferated  Tyler ;  — and  then  arose  the 
ong  wild  shout  as  Tyler  freed  the  monk  from  the  last  link  of  his  bonds. 

Just  then  a  movement  among  the  people  was  observed,  and  a  man,  has- 
ily  forcing  his  way  through  the  yielding  ranks,  announced  to  the  aston- 
ahed  smith,  and  yet  more  astonished  monk,  that  Oakley  had,  by  command 
>f  the  prophet,  made  terms  with  the  king,  and  thai  eNenivoYi  \2EA^Aa«i.\nHcsL 
imd  broke  up  their  campf  and  were  marching  ViotnewvLT^a. 
''And  is  thin  thy  counsel,  Father  JolinT'   aaid  T's\w^T<iV^«swi\&^^ 
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*<  but,  by  St.  Nicholas !  this  robber  of  the  high  altar  shall  not  depart  scatii»' 
Ims.  Kentish  men  I  —  017  horse,  my  horse !"  and  he  stamped  his  anned 
keeto  upon  the  pavement 

"Wat  Tyler,"  returned  the  monk,  sternly,  "this  is  not  my  eounsd^- 
this,  Uien,  is  the  traitor !  —  but  perhaps  he  has  obtained  the  dbarters !" 

"  The  charters.  Father  John,"  responded  Tyler,  with  a  sneer:  "  aye^  by 
St  Nicholas !  he  has  got  his  charters  in  good  broad  pieces,  I  'II  wanant! 
— My  horse,  Kentish  men,  I  say !" 

"  Confound  the  whole  rising,  if  he  escapes  me !  Stephen  Holgrave !  as 
the  father  does  n't  like  me  to  go,  tell  Leicester  to  take  a  chosen  bodvoftbe 
Kentish  men ;  and,  mark  ye,  he  must  catch  that  fiend,  and  bring  him  to 
the  Tower,  dead  or  alive !" 

"  Stephen  Holgrave,"  said  the  monk, "  let  not  one  hair  of  his  head  be 
meddled  with !  And  now,  Wat  Tyler,  I  enjoin  thee  to  clear  the  fortress  of 
those  who  have  forgotten  their  duty  —  but  slay  not.  I  now  go  to  the  chapel, 
where  I  shall  remain  a  short  time  in  prajrer."  The  monk  then  waved  his 
hand,  and  drew  his  cowl  closely  over  bis  brow,  to  hide  from  his  gaze  the 
Evidences  of  debauchery  he  encountered  at  every  step  in  his  way  to  the 
chapeL  The  gutters  and  kennels  ran  with  wine,  and  some,  for  want  of 
vessels,  were  lying  prostrate,  lapping  up  the  flowing  beverage — some,  en- 
tirely over|}owerec^  were  stretched  across  the  doorways,  and  in  the  oooit- 
yards,  serving  as  seats  to  others,  who  were,  with  wild  oaths,  passing  roand 
the  goblet. 

"And  this  is  the  first-fruits  of  liberty,"  muttered  the  monk -^"  bat  00 
good  can  be  had  unalloyed  with  evil." 

The  chapel,  during  all  the  tumult,  was  unnoticed,  probably  less  throngh 
respect  for  the  place,  than  from  neglect ;  and  thither  those  who  had  most 
to  fear  from  the  people  had  hastened,  expecting  safety  from  the  sacredoess 
of  the  spot  Among  the  rest,  or  rather  leading  the  way,  went .  Sudbuiy, 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  the  constable  and  treasurer,  on  per- 
ceiving the  commons  in  possession  of  the  Tower. 

In  order  to  impress  the  place  with  a  still  greater  degree  of  awe,  Sudbuiy, 
with  his  attendant  priests,  had  robed  themselves,  and  commenced  vespers. 

Father  John  entered  the  chapel,  and  prostrating  himself  thrice  at  ihe 
door,  arose,  and  silently  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  altar.  •  Here  he  recog- 
nised the  archbishop,  and,  checking  his  emotions,  knelt  in  prayer,  unnoticea 
till  the  service  had  concluded.  In  the  midst  of  the  sacred  song,  terror  was 
depicted,  more  strongly  than  piety,  in  the  faces  of  all  the  worshippers,  sare  . 
Sudbury ;  he  seem^  calm,  except,  indeed,  when  a  shout  from  without  | 
caused  an  indignant  frown  to  darken  his  brow. 

The  monk  was  at  lensth  perceived,  for  the  treasurer,  on  raising  his  eyes, 
met  the  glance  of  Father  John.  "  My  lord  bishop,''  said  he,  "  yonder 
stands  the  monk,  John  Ball !" 

'*  And  why  not,  my  lord  treasurer  ?"  said  Father  John,  in  a  clear,  full 
voice,  his  face,  before  so  pale,  glowing,  and  his  frame  trembling  so  much 
that  he  grasped  a  pillar  for  support ;  "  this  temple  is  open  to  all  —  the  just 
as  well  as  the  unjust." 

"  Darest  thou,  rash  man,  to  defile  the  holy  place  7  —  why  art  thou  not  in 
thy  prison?"  said  Sudbury,  whose  glance  fell  proudly  and  scornfully  on 
the  monk. 

"  Simon  Sudbury,"  answered  Ball,  with  a  look  of  eq[ual  defiance,  and 
still  deeper  scorn  —  "  my  dungeon  doors  obeyed  the  spirit  of  the  firee;  and 
God  alone  can  judge  who  is  defiled,  or  who  is  pure " 

"  Away,  degraded  priest!"  answered  Sudbury,  fiercely,  and  he  raised  bis 
aim,  ftnd  pointed  towards  the  dooi. 

"Simon  Sudbury," IetoT\Jed\)^ftmoTvV,^^\^,«^^^^lW5«»VV««i^«^ed^ 
to  thee  no  authority  is  due— 1«  \  am «!«ai  ».  Omwhi  w«  ^  >5aa\jsdi^^ 
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thinks  I  am  free  to  enter  and  worship  in  his  temple :  but,"  he  continued, 
elevating  his  tones  to  their  fullest  compass^  "  whether  I  am  a  priest  or  no 
priest,  yet  here  I  am  powerful,  and,  proud  prelate,  /,  in  my  turn,  command 
Ihee  hence !" 

**^And  is  this  the  way,  misguided  zealot?"  cried  Sudbury —  *M8  this  the 
way  that  you  preach  peace  7  What  hast  thou  done  with  the  tojdX  Richard  7" 

*'The  royal  Richard,"  returned  Father  John,  exultingly,  **  is  but  kins  of 
the  commons ;  but  the  royal  Richard  is  well  served,  he  added,  sareasticidly, 
''by  Simon  Sudbury  and  the  nobles,  who  leave  their  prince, m  his  peril,  to 
hide  them  in  holes  and  sanctuaries  I" 

The  treasurer  turned  pale,  and  hung  his  head. 

**  Aye,  Sir  Treasurer,  thou  hast  reason  to  sink  thy  head !  Thy  odious 
poll-tax  has  mingled  vengeance  —  nay,  blood,  —  with  the  cry  of  the  bond." 

"  It  is  thou,  foul  spirit !"  cried  Sudbur^^,  descending  a  step  from  the  altar 
—  "  It  is  thou  who  hast  stimulated  the  thirst  for  blood,  and  hast  brought  the 
royal  prerogative  and  holy  church  into  contempt — away!  ere,  with  my 
own  hands,  I  drive  thee  hence  !" 

"  And  away,  ill-starred  prelate !  —  away  (as  I  prophecy)  to  thy  doom  I* 
returned  the  monk,  advancing  a  step  towards  Sudbury;  ^aye — aye — 
away!  and ^" 

The  monk  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the  door  of  the  chapel  was  for 
a  moment  darkened  with  the  shadows  of  two  men,  who  were  just  entering ; 
and  Father  John,  wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  walked  rapidly  towaras 
them,  and,  with  a  single  adjuration  of"  Friend  Tyler,  spare!"  issued  forth 
from  the  chapel. 

Tyler,  in  his  haste  to  seize  the  archbishop,  stumbled  over  a  lance  which 
one  of  those  who  had  fled  with  the  prelate  nad  dropped. 

"Confound  the  hand  that  dropped  thee  I"  muttered  the  smith,  as  he 
sprang  on  his  feet  '*  John  Kirkby,  is  not  that  Sudbury  yonder?  It  is  he, 
by  St  Nicholas !  Seize  that  babbling  old  man  !  —  he  with  the  mitre !" 
They  had  now  arrived  at  the  altar. 

"Not  one  step  farther,  kern !"  cried  the  treasurer,  seizing  his  sword,  and 
placing  himself  in  front  of  Sudbury. 

A  shriek  from  the  women  who  had  clustered  round  the  treasurer,  made 
matters  worse  ;  for,  attracted  by  the  noise,  the  chapel  was  instantly  filled 
with  armed  men. 

**  Sir  Treasurer,  think  you  to  scare  him  who  leads  the  Kentish  men  7 
Kirkby,  drag  the  antichrist  from  the  altar!" 

Kirkby  advanced  a  few  paces,  but  a  glance  from  Sudbury  seemed  lo  un- 
nerve him,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute. 

**  There,  chick  en  hearted  carle !"  cried  the  smith,  felling  Kirkby  to  the 
ground  with  his  mailed  hand  —  "  there,  dog !  —  Wat  Tyler  must  be  obeyed ! 
And  now,  Simon  Sudbury,  take  off  that  blessed  mitre,  which  ill  befits  thee, 
and  come  forth  ;  fttr,  by  my  faith  and  the  blessed  St  Nicholas !  in  one 
hour  hence,  thy  head  shall  be  stuck  on  London  Bridge,  wrapped  up  in  the 
hood  of  thine  own  mantle  I"  And  with  this,  Tyler  placed  his  foot  on  the 
first  step  of  the  altar. 

Another  shriek  from  the  terrified  females  but  seemed  to  ausmenthis 
fury ;  and  the  treasurer,  after  a  few  vain  parries,  fell  stunned  and  bleeding 
by  a  powerful  blow  of  the  smith's  axe. 

"  Lie  there,  dog !  •—  there  goes  one  of  the  accursed  council !"  and,  spring- 
ing up  the  step  with  a  giant  grasp,  he  seized  the  mitred  chancellor  by  the 
neck,  and  dragged  him  into  the  centre  of  the  church. 

"  Hold,  impious  man !"  said  the  undaunted  prelate ;  "  the  noblest  and 
gentlest  heart  in  England  lies  bleeding  and  gas^xno  «iv\3ftfe\x\^^3&ax*">^ 
defence  of  the  Lord^B  anointed  ;  but  even  theVAoo^oS  ^iaftWtfSKiN^^Sos^ 
irtBin  the  sanctuary  ere  he  quail  before  man  in  Xsia  TQas\»f  a  \«w^^^ 
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"  By  St  Nicholas !  then  you  shall  be  cheated  of  dying  here,"  said  Ty* 
ler ;  and,  snatching  the  mitre  from  the  eray  locks  it  covered,  he  threw  it  to 
Holgrave.  *'  There,  Stephen,  that  shall  soon  sit  upon  a  worthier  betd: 
and  now,  Sir  Priest,  or  Sir  Prelate,  be  quick  with  an  ave —  for  the  block  ii 
ready  and  the  axe  sharp.  And  you,  Kirkby  (who  sullenly  stood  by),  mind 
and  lift  up  that  knave  yonder,''  pointing  to  the  treasurer ;  "  for,  by  St 
Nicholas !  he,  too, shall  die!"  and  the  treasurer,  faint,  and  almost  linleis, 
was,  with  Sudbury,  borne  away  to  Tower-hill. 

John  Ball,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  on  from  the  chapel,  heedless  of 
the  ^r^etings  that  met  him  ateveir  step,  and  of  the  riot  and  confusion  tbtt 
womd,  at  another  time,  have  called  forth  his  rebuke.  At  length,  as  he 
passed  the  royal  apartment,  he  heard  sounds  that  seemed  to  reodl  hiin  to 
himself —  they  were  the  shrieks  of  women !  Throwing  back  his  cowl,  sod 
casting  an  indignant  glance  at  Kirkby,  who  had  just  emerged  from  the  boild* 
ing,  he  said  — 

'*  What  dost  thou  here,  John  Kirkby,  and  why  these  screams  ?" 

Kirkby  muttered  something  of  the  council. 

**  And  darest  thou,  John  Kirkby,  a  leader  of  the  people  —  darest  thoa  be 
the  foremost  to  set  at  naught  my  commands?  I  repent  me  of  my  en- 
deavours to  right  the  oppressed,  for,  alas !  they  have  been  like  stray  sbeep 
withoat  the  care  of  tne  shepherd!  —  and  now,  that  the  shepherd  his 
sought  and  is  among  them,  they  heed  not  his  voice." 

But  the  shrieks  were  a^ain  repeated,  andFather  John  commanding  KiAby 
to  follow,  passed  rapidly  through  the  apartments,  where  every  thing  pre- 
sented the  trace  of  the  spoiler.  In  many  of  them  were  stretched,  or  rather 
huddled  together,  peasants  in  the  last  stage  of  inebriety,  some  on  the 
bedfi^  and  others  on  the  carpets ;  and  the  shattered  garniture  of  this  abode 
of  Richard  and  his  fair  mother,  served  but  to  mark  its  recent  costliness  and 
splendour. 

The  monk  groaned  deeplj^  as  he  observed  four  or  five  men  hewins  with 
axes  at  a  door  which  had  resisted  their  first  efibrts  to  burst  open  ;  while  two 
others  were  struggling  with  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  disputing  their  en- 
trance ;  and  a  few  paces  from  these  lay,  on  a  richly- worked  counterpane^ 
an  infant,  whose  shrill  cries  mingled  with  the  strife. 

The  flashing  eye  and  indignant  rebuke  of  the  monk,  on  beholding  tbis 
scene,  unnerved  the  fear-stricken  peasants. 

"  It  is  the  prophet  himself!"  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  men,  droppmg 
their  weapons  and  looking  abashed. 

"Aye,  it  is  he  whom  you  say  is  the  prophet,"  cried  Father  John,  "and 
accursed,  say  I,  be  the  house-breakers !"  his  eye  fell  on  Ralph  Rugse. 
"  What,  another  of  the  chosen  !"  he  added,  with  a  withering  glance.  '*  Ally 
all  are  unworthy  —  my  heart  is  sick !"  and  he  turned  away  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

**  Father  John,  vou  have  come  in  good  time,"  said  the  galleyman,  who 
now  approached  the  monk,  and  who  was  he  that  had  been  contestins  widi 
the  two  men ;  **  for^  good  father,  if  my  ears  serve  me  rightly,  withm  that 
berth  is  the  Lady  de  &teler !" 

The  monk  started. 

**  And  where  is  her  lord  ?" 

'*  I  know  not,  unless  he  be  with  the  king  at  Mile-end." 

"  Lady  de  jBoteler,"  cried  the  monk,  "  if  thou  art  within,  come  forth !"  and 
Isabella,  at  his  voice,  at  once  threw  open  the  door. 

"  Lady,"  said  Ball,  who,  in  a  low  voice,  had  exchanged  a  few  words  with 

Wells,  "  here  thou  art  no  longer  safe.    Conduct  this  lady,  my  friend,  to  the 

abbey  of  Westminster,"  addtesam^^WeWa^*'  vcid  encounter  not  those  who 

Baigbt,  unchecked  by  me,  comnuX  ^tu^ex  c^mlNx^:^  't1tks^^\w»^.^^N»L^^ 

WMter-nde  —  that  way  is  yel  open.   ^arow^^AsAi  A'»»^'^«R«»\— ^ 
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even  Simon  Sudbury,  who  made  John  Ball  what  he  is  now,  may  be  in  peii], 
and  it  is  for  the  Lord  alone  to  smite. — /  seek  not  the  brand  to  right  me !" 

The  idea  of  Sudbury's  danger  had  been  confirmed  by  the  behaviour  of 
tliose  whom  his  presence  had  arrested  in  guilt ;  and  the  monk,  whose 
sympathies  were  thus  awakened,  hastened  away,  and  gained  the  court- 
yard. Here  his  ears  were  assailed  by  a  loud  shout,  which  was  repeated 
thrice,  and  which,  he  conjectured,  proceeded  from  Tower-hill. 

The  monk  hurried  to  the  northern  battlements,  and  stood,  for  an  instant, 
j^azing  intently  on  the  confusion  which  filled  the  vast  area  before  him.  At 
one  point,  and  towards  the  centre,  he  observed  a  circle  formed  of  some 
mounted  commons,  and  he  perceived  a  man  in  the  midst  in  a  kneeling  po8> 
tare.  His  voice  now  arose  deep  and  startling  as  he  exclaimed,  "Wat 
Tyler,  I  adjure  thee,  touch  not  the  prelate  —  touch  not  the  Lord's  anointed  I 
Forbear !  forbear !"  and  then^  with  an  agility  which,  since  his  boyhood,  he 
had  not  probably  before  exerted,  he  descended  the  platform,  hurried  through 
the  fortress,  crossed  the  moat,  and  then  striding  rapidly  through  the  people, 
who  made  way  as  he  approached,  stood  in  the  centre  of  that  circle  towards 
which  his  fears  had  impelled  him. 

A  glance  informed  Father  John  that  vengeance  was  swifter  in  the  race 
than  mercy,  and  his  eye  now  fiercely  sought  for  the  guilty  author  of  the 
drama.  He  stood  a  few  paces  to  the  right,  leaning  on  the  instrument  of 
crime,  and  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  prophet  Upon  his  dark  countenance 
was  marked  triumph  and  agitation,  for  he  feared  the  storm  which  he  ex- 
pected was  now  to  burst  upon  him.  But  whether  it  was  the  spectacle 
which  the  monk's  first  gaze  encountered,  or  that  indignation,  too  deep  for 
utterance,  overpowered  nis  energies,  cannot  be  said ;  but,  after  reganiing 
Tyler  with  a  look  which  seem^  to  combine  every  thing  of  horror  and 
disgust.  Father  John  turned  awtiy,  and  was  quickly  lost  in  the  multitude. 

Those  who  witnessed  this  brief  interview  saw  enough  to  indicate,  in  that 
glance  cast  on  their  leader,  the  monk's  displeasure  at  the  deed ;  and  Tyler 
himself  well  understood  the  silent  rebuke,  for,  turning  to  Elirkby,  he  said, 
in  a  bitter,  though  subdued  tone,  — 

*'  John  Kirkby,  the  father  is  angry,  and  this  is  all  one  gets  for  one's 
pains.  Now  that  the  mitre  waits  for  his  head,  he  will  not  put  it  on ;  —  and 
did  not  that  traitor  Jack  Straw  often  say  the  father  wished  for  Sudbury's 
place ;  and  though  I  hate  bishops,  I  would  not  mind  seeing  him  one. 
But,  by  St  Nicholas  I  he  added  fiercely,  no  more  bishops  for  Wat  Tyler — 
and " 

The  smith  was  here  interrupted  by  a  messenger  from  Richard,  with  a 
proclamation  for  the  commons  to  meet  him  the  next  morning  in  Smithfield, 
when  they  should  have  every  thing  they  required.  ^ 

"  Ye  may  tell  King  Richard  that  the  commons  vriU  meet  him ;  but 
mind  ye,  and  tell  him  to  have  no  lords,  nor  men  of  law,  nor  any  of  that 
brood  of  bishops  with  him,  if  he  wishes  them  to  wear  their  heads ;  —  mind 
ye  that.  Sir  Pursuivant." 

Tyler  then  retired,  but  first  strictly  enjoining,  on  pain  of  death,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  archbishop  and  treasurer  should  not  be  removed  or  interred. 

When  night  came,  and  Father  John  did  not  return,  the  feeling  became 
general  that,  disgusted  with  the  spectacle  of  the  morning,  he  had  abandoned 
die  cause ;  and  it  became  apparent,  even  to  Tyler  himself,  that  some  de- 
cifflve  step  must  at  once  be  taken,  before  those  whom  the  monk's  eloquence 
had  aroused  and  united,  and  his  promises  inspired  with  a  confidence  of 
success,  should,  deprived  of  his  guidance,  return  home  in  despair. 

The  smith  was  as  great  an  enthusiast  for  the  freedom  of  the  bond  as  the 
monk  himself;  but  his  mode  of  obtaining  it  did  nol  c,o\iicA<\«^\^>^<b\«6SAi- 
fal  bent  of  the  fkther,     Tyler's  plan  was  bo\d  aw^  waxkojixcATj^ — ^'8^ 
moDk%  iDtUaidtUion  without  Yiolencc;  and  eii^ig!&U<&  aTi<\  ^caxs&\o\&k^^'^^ 
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was  the  initth  to  act  on  his  own  impulses,  yet,  even  in  his  fiereest  mosdi, 
he  willingly  yielded  obedience  to  the  monk's  su^mtions.  Indeed,  he  lad 
long  been  aecustomed  to  pay  that  deference  which  Father  John's  mildintt 
had,  as  it  were,  extorted ;  and  the  circumstance  of  thdr  first  conneim, 
from  the  liberation  of  Ball  from  the  dungeon  of  Sudley  to  the  present  peiM, 
had  so  increased  his  affection  and  veneration,  that  now,  deprived  of  tiM 
pillar  of  support,  he  felt  a  loneliness  and  dejection  which  nothing  aroond 
could  dispel. 

The  morning  was  just  breaking;  and  the  moon  shone  full  and  briditoD 
the  surrounding  buildings,  on  the  trees,  on  the  tents  that  raaikM  the 
lod^ent  of  the  leaders,  and  on  the  groups  that  lay  tentless  on  the  ground, 
hanM  in  profound  sleep.  All  within  the  boundary  of  the  rude  encamp- 
ment were  reposing  in  the  confidence  of  power,  without  guard  or  centiiia, 
save  one,  whose  eyelids  closed  not  Alone,  in  the  comer  of  a  tent,  whiefa 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment,  sat  Tyler,  whom  the  moonbeams 
revealed,  as  they  streamed  Uirough  a  rent  in  the  canvass.  His  right  band 
clenched,  and  his  elbow  resting  against  the  side  of  the  tent,  supported  Ins 
head ;  and  in  his  left  he  held  a  small  gold  crucifix,  on  which  ha  was  gaiin^, 
not  with  a  countenance  on  which  pity  might  be  traced,  but  rather  a  Took  m 
which  sorrow  and  despair  seemed  blended. 

"  Aye,  it  was  his  gift;"  said  he,  **  However  bad.  Father  John,  you  may 
think  Wat  Turner,  he  cares  for  this  holy  relic  more  than  the  life  his  motber 
gave  him.  And  was  it  not  because  he  thought  to  place  you  above  them  all 
uat  Sudbury  lies  on  Tower-hill  ?  And  did  ne  not  take  ofiT  that  mitre  with 
his  own  hands  ?  —  and  did  not  his  heart  beat  joyfully  when  he  saw  jw 
come,  that  he  might  put  it  on  your  head  7  And  now  you  leave  him  with 
the  work  half  done.  And  the  poor  commons,  too,  must  go  back  agam  to 
be  kicked  and  cuffed,  and  to  bear  the  load  heavier  than  before.  Ay,  Father 
John  —  and  did  he  not  snatch  you  from  the  stripes  and  the  bolt?  —  and 
were  not  his  hands  red  with  blood  that  blessed  night  ?  —  and  was  he  not 
forced  to  fly  like  a  felon,  and  take  this  accursed  name  of  Tyler  ?*»  Here 
his  agitation  increased,  and  his  articulation  became  indistinct  and  husk^ ; 
ho  started  up,  thrust  the  crucifix  into  his  bosom,  and  paced  the  tent  ^  a  few 
minutes  in  silence ;  then  looked  upon  the  sleeping  mass,  and  resumed,  as  be 
re-entered  the  tent  — 

"  Ay,  ye  may  soon  sleep  your  last  sleep.  They  will  have  at  ye  in  the 
morning ;  for  the  proud  barons  are  gathering  their  might ;  but,  by  St. 
Nicholas!  I  may  do  something  yet.  Yes,  there  will  be  more  blood  "I 
see  it;  —  I  must  have  an  order  to  behead  the  lords ;  and  then,  if  Richard 
will  be  king  of  the  commons,  and  no  more  lords  or  bondage.  Father  John 
himself  could  not  wish  for  more." 

He,  at  length,  became  somewhat  composed,  and  threw  himself  upon  the 
floor,  to  get  a  few  hours'  rest. 

At  an  early  hour,  he  prepared  to  redeem  his  pledge  of  meeting  the  kms; 
and  the  commons,  as  they  arrived,  commenced  forming  in  order  of  barale 
along  the  west  side  of  Sinithfield.  When  marshalled,  they  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  wedge,  broad  behind  and  gradually  diminishing  to  the  front; 
the  banner  of  St  George  was  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  supported  by  the  men- 
at-arms  ;  while  on  either  side  were  disposed  the  slingers  and  archers. 

In  this  order,  they  awaited  the  king ;  and,  in  the  interim,  Tyler  employed 
himself  in  riding  up  and  down  the  ranks,  exhorting  the  people  to  be  mm, 
and  to  take  care  that  they  should  not  be  cheated  out  of  their  rights  by  king 
or  priest  Indeed,  his  whole  demeanour  supported  the  night's  resolve,  and 
vindicated  a  determination  of  purpose  which  imparted  itself  to  the  thoo- 
sands  who  cheered  him  at  ever?  aXe^VnXvA^tTQ^cie.^* 

We  must  premise,  before  AeacTto\Ti^V3a«kWOTMio^xi\^      ^^&«x^ac»'^«««. 
was  again  occupied  by  ai^bj^d.    K  b^jA^u  a»»*3^  ^^w«i^  ^^»  ^»^^  wa- 
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prised  those  left  m  possossion ;  and  here  the  assiduity  of  the  lords  had  col- 
teetad  a  strong  force,  b^  means  of  the  commanication  from  the  river ;  and 
tiiex  determined  on  givmo  battle  to  the  commons,  should  they  refuse  to  ra- 
tom  home  on  obtaining  the  charters.  A  large  body  of  the  citizens  had,  by 
previous  concert,  thrown  themself  unobserved  into  the  priory  of  Bartho- 
loiiiew,  in  order  to  operate,  under  William  Walworth,  with  those  in  the 
Tower. 

Precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  Richard,  without  pomp  or  circumstance,  issued 
(torn  the  Tower,  attended  only  by  De  Boteler,  Warwick,  and  a  few  others, 
Sir  John  Newton  bearing  the  sword  of  state.  He  was  apparelled  in  tiie 
same  manner  as  when  he  appeared  at  Mile-end,  when  he  went  forth  to 
meet  the  Essex  men,  and  with  that  unsuspecting  confidence  that  marked 
bis  early  years,  entered  Smithfield  with  as  much  gayety  as  if  he  were  going 
to  a  banquet.  Sir  Robert  Knowles  and  his  men-at-arms  had  orders  to 
^low  at  some  distance,  but  on  no  account  to  show  themselves  until  there 
might  be  occasion.  After  surveying  the  formidable  array,  which  stretched 
&r  away  into  the  fields,  and  listenmg  to  De  Boteler's  remarks  on  their 
clever  arrangement,  either  for  attack  or  defence,  — 

**By  my  faith !  mv  lord,"  said  Richard  eagerly,  ''these  knaves  will  not 
be  trifled  with  ;  but  lo !  who  have  we  here  ?"  as  he  perceived  a  single  horse- 
man s^lop  forward  from  the  centre. 

**  My  liege,'*  said  Newton,  as  the  horseman  neared  the  royal  train,  '*  that 
man  is  Wat  Tyler." 

'*  And  if  my  eyes  do  not  mislead  me,"  said  De  Boteler,  looking  searchingly 
on  Tyler,  "  I  know  the  graceless  kern." 

Newtoii  then  pushed  forward  to  open  the  conference,  and  said,  as  he 
joined  the  smith  — 

"My  loi;d,  the  king,  wishes  to  hear  you  on  the  alleged  grievances." 

**  And  who  are  you,  knave,  that  dare  ride  in  presence  of  Wat  Tyler?" 

"  I  am  Sir  John  Newton,  the  king's  sword-bearer,"  returned  Newton, 
proudly. 

"  Then,  by  St  Nicholas !  none  shall  ride  here  but  Richard  and  myself. 
Come  down,  braggart,"  and  he  seized  the  bridle  of  Newton's  horse. 

Richard  now  rode  up,  perceivingthe  peril  of  his  attendant 

'*  And  what  would  ye  have,  Wat  Tyler  ?"  asked  Richard,  in  a  conciliatory 
tone. 

■   "  Sir  King,  I  would  first  have  this  knave  well  whipped  for  riding  in  my 
presence." 

**  But  what  would  ye  have  put  in  your  own  charter,  Wat?"  again  asked 
Richard,  endeavouring  to  draw  the  smith's  attention  from  Newton. 

Tyler,  however,  was  more  intent  on  unhorsing  the  sword-bearer,  than 
listening  to  the  king,  for  he  now  grasped  Newton  by  the  shoulder,  and 
endeavoured  to  drag  him  from  his  horse. 

During  this  altercation,  a  small  body  of  archers  had  advanced  from  the 
lines  to  within  bow-shot  of  the  disputants. 

Richard  observed  the  movement,  and  beckoned  to  Sir  John  to  dismount, 
who,  choking  with  mortification,  surrendered  the  animal  to  a  man  whom 
Tyler  had  beckoned  to  approach. 

"  And  that  dagger,  too,  surly  knave,"  said  the  smith;  "  How  dare  ye 
come  here  armeo.    Go  to,  thou  art  a  knave !" 

Richard  could  contain  himself  no  longer.    "  Thou  liest !  Sir  Leader,' 
said  he,  reining  back  his  charger,  whose  bridle  had  come  in  contact  with 
the  head  of  the  smith's  horse. 

"  The  dagger,  knave,"  muttered  Tyler,  still  intent  on  humbling  the 
prond  sword-bearer,  and  raising  his  axe  in  a  mQtiSLC\xi^«X>AX\i<^«. 

The  dagger,  like  the  horse,  was  then  TeYVn^^mBYkSi^wA'^lVst'*^'^^^' 
gimace  ^f  triumph,  turaed  to  Richard,  and  conXVnued — 
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**  King  Richard,  I  'U  now  tell  you  what  the  commons  want :  fint,  I  wnt 
a  commission  to  behead  all  the  lords,  and  those  who  began  the  poll-tiz— 
I  would  have  no  more  lords  nor  lordships,  nor  lawyers,  nor  bonaa^ ;  goA 
I  would  have  yoa  king  of  the  commons  —  and  now  Sir  King^  be  quick  with 
the  charter,  for,  by  St  Nicholas !  I  shall  not  eat  or  drink  till  every  mother^ 
■on  of  those  yonder  can  go  and  come,  when  and  where  they  will ;  aje^ 
and  be  as  proud  as  the  proudest  of  ye." 

**  These  are  bold  demands,  Wat  Tyler,**  returned  Richard,  his  cheek 
Rowing  with  indignation,  '*  and  more,  by  my  faith,  than  we  shall  listeo 
to."  ' 

Tyler,  duririjg  the  colloquy,  had  seized  his  axe,  and  thouch  it  was  not 
raised  above  his  saddle-bow,  yet  the  convulsive  motion  of  the  hand  as  it 
grasped  the  weapon,  might  seem  to  indicate  danger  to  the  youns  king.  Ricb' 
ard  was  now  surround^  by  his  retinue,  among  whom  was  William  Wal- 
worth, the  lord  mayor,  who  had  crossed  over  from  the  priory  on  peiceiT- 
ing  his  peril. 

^  Sir  Leader,"  cried  the  mayor,  boiling  with  rage,  and  approaching  Tjh, 
"  ride  not  so  close  to  his  grace ;  it  ill  becomes  such  as  you  to  ride  or  spedi 
so  in  the  kins's  presence." 

**  Ha !  ana  do  ye  say  so  ?"  returned  Tyler,  elevating  his  arm ;  "  take  ye 
that  for  your  insolence :"  bat  the  blow,  which  would  have  deprived  the  ww> 
thy  citia^ns  of  their  stardy  chief,  was  arrested,  ere  it  descended,  by  War- 
wick, who  seized  the  uplifted  weapon  from  behind,  and  the  next  momeot 
the  smith  received  a  stunning  blow  from  William  Walworth's  mace ;  then, 
as  the  reins  dropped  from  his  hands,  a  thrust  from  De  Boteler's  sword  ended 
the  cares  of  one  who,  doubtless,  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  might,  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  bled,  have  been  a  Tell  or  a  Hofer. 

A  thousand  spears,  and  as  many  shafts,  prepared  to  avenge  his  fall,  and 
an  instant  more  of  indecision,  and  Richard  would  have  been  spared  the 
humiliation  of  after  years ;  but  a  bold  inspiration  at  this  critical  moment, 
harried  him  fearlessly  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  commons. 

**  What,  my  lieges !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  smile  of  confidence,  **  are  ye 
angry  that  your  leader  is  slain  ?  Richard  of  England  shall  supply  his  place 
— follow  me  to  the  field,  and  ye  shall  have  what  ye  desire !" 

And,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  lances  were  lowered,  the  bows  re- 
laxed, and  those  who  so  lately  had  vowed  to  live  or  die  with  Tyler,  followed 
the  king  to  St.  George's  fields,  rending  the  air  with  cries  oi  "  Long  live 
Kin|  Richard!" 

The  men-at-arms,  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Knowlcs,  and  the  citizens,  under 
Walworth,  hurried  after  the  commons,  and  when  the  charter  had  been 
granted,  and  the  people  were  dispersing,  suddenly  and  treacherously  fell 
upon  them. 

Unprepared  for  sucli  an  attack,  and  now  no  longer  formidable,  the  insur- 
gents, panic-struck,  fled  on  all  sides ;  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  many  of 
the  leaders  were  cut  down  or  secured.  Numbers  of  the  people  perished, 
and  Richard  once  more  entered  the  Tower  in  triumph. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  add,  that  the  charters  were  soon  after  revoked, 
and  thus  failed  the  first  struggle  of  the  British  helots. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Whin  the  commons,  trusting  to  a  deceitful  promise,  had  lost  that  unity 
which  could  alone  render  iViem  ^oTtiAdi«^A«^*\\.  ^%&xv^  TCAitAc  of  difficulty 
to  secure  Holgrave,  as  Vie  rviBVieA  foTv?«LiA\o  \«^%xvw^'^n\«o^  \«(2^.  ^%K«jsm 
his  beins  a  leader,  a  reward  ^tomVkie\>aviXvvi%aQ«Rx<A^w\a%^^^^%-- 
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It  was  to  little  purpose  that  he  fought  and  struggled  against  a  body: which 
aaacked  him  on  every  side ;  he  was  overpowered,  and  thrown  into  a  cell 
in  St  Bartholomew's  priory,  from  which,  when  the  tumult  had  ceased,  he 
was  removed,  and,  at  the  baron's  request,  delivered  over  to  him  for  punish- 
ment. 

This  unexpected  consummation  wrought  upon  Holgrave  so  much,  that 
with  the  sullen  determination  which  had  marked  his  character  on  previous 
occasions,  he  resolved  not  to  answer  an^r  questions  whatever.  We  should 
have  premised,  that  the  galleyman  had  given  Hol^^ve  a  solemn  promise, 
that  if  any  ill  befell  him,  Margaret  should  be  cared  for  like  his  own  wife. 
This  was  a  solace  to  him,  as  he  thought  over  his  mother's  death,  and  his 
own  evil  destiny.  But  there  was  another  solace,  that,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  some  minds,  arose  from  the  thought,  that  whatever  might  befall 
him,  the  baron's  heir  would  share  in  it.  At  first,  when  he  had  been  removed 
to  Sudley,  mild  measures  were  resorted  to.  He  was  lodged  in  a  comfortable 
apartment,  fed  plentifully,  and  promised  his  freedom  with  whatever  reward 
he  might  claim,  if  he  would  but  speak  satisfactorily  as  to  the  lost  child. 
When  this  failed,  he  was  sent  to  the  keep,  and  for  a  week  black  bread  and  cold 
water  were  the  only  articles  of  aliment  supplied ;  and  then  the  peine  fmie  et 
dmre  was  resorted  to.  But  though  his  face  was  swollen,  and  oi  a  livid  pur- 
ple hue,  and  the  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets  at  the  pressure  on 
his  chest,  as  he  lay  with  his  limbs  extended  on  the  earth,  yet  would  he  not 
speak  the  word  which  would  have  released  him  from  all  this  suffering. 
The  extreme  punishment,  however,  of  adding  weights  until  nature  couB 
sustain  no  more,  was  delayed  from  day  to  day.  The  baroness  had  twice 
given  birth  to  children  who  had  survived  but  a  few  hours  ;  the  third  had 
nved,  but  it  was  a  daughter ;  and  as  she  dwelt  upon  the  approaching  ex- 
tinction of  their  noble  line,  she  dared  not  permit  the  order  to  be  given  that 
might  deprive  her  of  all  hope.  Day  after  day  were  the  weights  pressiUjg 
and  stifling,  and  forcing  the  blood  that  still  crept  through  his  veins  to  his 
extremities,  and  distending  the  hands  and  feet  with  a  feeling  of  A^ony. 
But  though  the  pressure  was  each  time  removed  when  the  leech  pronounced 
the  prisoner  exhausted,  yet  it  appeared  that  repetition,  though  slow,  would 
effect  the  work  as  surely  as  if  the  punishment  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
applied  in  all  its  legal  ngour. 

Calverley,  although  he  feigned  to  exert  himself,  would  not  in  reality  seek 
for  Margaret  while  Holgrave  lived ;  but  Black  Jack,  who,  after  eluding 
the  pursuit  of  Leicester,  returned  to  Sudley,  and  domesticated  himself  in 
the  castle  under  the  hope  of  supplanting  Calverley,  had,  of  course,  no  mo- 
tive for  deception ;  and  the  baron's  offer  of  gold  was  too  temptin;^  not  to 
call  forth  all  his  ingenuity.  But  neither  he,  nor  fifty  other  mercenanes  who 
were  out  upon  the  scent,  could  discover  the  track. 

Holgrave  had  been  about  a  month  a  prisoner,  when  Sir  Robert  Knowles 
came  to  Sudley,  to  announce  that  Richard  would  honour  the  castle  with 
his  presence  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  next  proceed  on  to  Glouces- 
ter to  hold  a  parliament.    As  they  were  sitting  at  the  evening  banquet  — 

^  My  Lord  de  Boteler,"  said  Sir  Robert  ELiiowles,  "  do  you  remember 
the  circumstance  of^a  certain  vassal  of  yours  being  accused  of  shooting  a 
buck  ?" 

"Yes,  perfectly." 

'*His  name,  I  think,  was  Stephen  Holgrave  —  the  same  Holgrave  that 
was  among  the  rebels,  is  it  not?" 

"  The  same  man.  Sir  Robert." 

^So  I  thought,"  returned  the  knight;  '*but,  however,  that  must  not 
w«gh  now.    Have  you  a  vassal  namid  John  Byles  V 

Calverley,  who  was  handing  a  replenished  g.oVAe\\A^\t'd^da«tf^%  ^%N 
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fltftrted  so  mach  at  this  interrogatoiyi  that  the  wine-eup  dropped  finmUi 
hands. 

<' Yes,"  replied  De  Boteler. 

"Has  that  man  a  wife  named  Mary?'* 

'*He  has/' (juickly  replied  Isabella,  unable  to  divine  the  cause  of  niGii 
stngular  inquines. 

-  **  Then,  my  lord,  I  request  that  John  Byles  and  his  wife  be  iostanUj 
brought  before  us ;  and  with  your  leave,  no  one  passes  from  this  hall  ei08pt 
my  page,  till  they  appear,"  continued  Sir  Robert,  as  he  observed  a  m0f«> 
ment  in  the  steward,  indicating  an  intention  to  retire. 

*'  Martin,"  he  added  to  his  page,  '*  go  you  to  one  of  the  servitors  m  tbe 
court-yard,  and  tell  him  to  accompany  you  to  this  John  Byles ;  you  koov 
how  to  keep  your  counsel,  and  remember,  that  the  Baron  de  Boteler  con* 
mands  John  Byles  and  his  wife  to  come  instantly  to  the  castle.  Do  joo 
not,  my  lord  ?" 

'*  Yes,  if  it  is  your  pleasure,"  said  the  baron,  with  a  smile. 

''I  perceive,"  resumed  Sir  Robert,  as  the  page  withdrew,  <'  that  my  con- 
duct surprises  you ;  but  I  cannot  yet  explain." 

The  surprise,  indeed,  was  not  confined  to  the  individuals  who  sat  at  thi 
upper  table ;  gradually,  as  the  purport  of  Sir  Robert's  words  was  whispewd  • 
about,  did  the  hall  become  hushed,  and  the  eyes  of  those  who  sat  below, 
and  of  those  who  were  in  attendance,  were  fixed  with  a  kind  of  pain&l 
expectation  upon  the  baron's  guest  The  domestics,  however,  were  not 
ib  entirely  engrossed  bv  Sir  Robert  as  to  be  wholly  unmindful  of  Calv» 
ley :  and  significant  nods  and  smiles  were  exchanged,  as  they  saw,  or  fa» 
ciea  they  saw,  evidences  of  extreme  agitation  in  the  steward.  Aft^  a  few 
minutes*  expectation,  John  Byles  and  his  wife  were  ushered  in  by  thi 

Sir  Robert  looked  inquisitivelv  at  the  yeomaif  and  his  wife,  but  moie 
particularly  at  Mary ;  and,  as  if  he  read  her  character  in  her  countenaoee, 
said  something  in  a  low  voice  to  De  Boteler,  who  instantly  ordered  Byiei 
to  retire  into  the  anti-room  till  called  for.  The  door  beine  closed,  the  baron, 
at  Sir  Robert's  request,  bade  Marv  Byles  approach.  Mary,  upon  enteii^g 
tbe  hall,  had  looked  a  very  comely  sort  of  personage ;  but  as  misgiving 
gave  place  to  the  flattered  confidence  which  had  given  firmness  to  her  step 
as  she  entered,  she  now  presented  a  totally  difierent  aspect 

<'Come  closer  to  the  table,  Mary  Byles,"  said  Sir  Robert,  addressing  her 
in  an  authoritative,  but  yet  in  a  familiar  tone  —  ''come  nearer;  and  witb 
my  Lord  de  Boteler's  leave,  I  shall  ask  you  a  few  questions."  Maiy  curt* 
sied,  and  rather  hesitatingly  approached  the  foot  of  the  table. 

"  Now,  Mary  Byles,  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  night  it  wu 
when  Johif  Byles  and  your  servitor,  Sam,  went  into  my  Lord  de  Botelert 
chase  to  kill  a  buck  ?" 

Mary  was  of  a  florid  complexion  ;  but  at  this  unexpected  question,  she 
stood  before  the  searching  look  of  the  baron  with  her  cheeks  as  colonrleei 
as  if  she  had  been  struck  by  the  angel  of  death. 

''Are  you  striving  to  recollect?"  asked  Sir  Robert,  without  any  symp- 
toms of  anger. 

"I  don't  understand  your  lordship,"  at  length  tremblingly  articulated 
Maiy. 

**  Do  you  not  ?  — I  think  I  speak  plain  language — however,  if  you  fo^ 
get  the  appearance  of  the  night  when  the  buck  was  shot,  perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  on  what  day  of  the  week  your  man,  Sam,  managed  to  get  into  Hoi- 
grave's  cottage,  and  steal  the  shafts  from  the  quiver  over  the  fireplace?" 

Up  to  this  period  the  hall  had  been  as  still  as  if  Sir  Robert  and  Maiy 
were  its  only  occupants *,  bul  aX  vSuus  Y^uvX«^xnxfftciKtt  «x5Mb^%&'£^V|(KB 
power  ^  magic,  each  was  lu  a  mQiniiQiDX  ^(qg^vasft^  <a!l^<\g»>H^%NM«y^rowk 
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"Peace!"  vociferated  De  Boteler — "  Answer,  woman!"  he  continued, 
stamping  his  foot 

Mary  saw  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  deny,  and  this  she  did  most 
stouUy. 

**  Wretch!"  said  De  Boteler,  "  why  do  you  not  tell  the  truth ?>» 

But  Mary  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  Sir  Robert,  perceiving  he  could 
gain  nothing  from  her  in  this  way,  arose,  and  approaching  the  baroness, 
who  had  been  looking  on  with  much  interest,  said,  softly,  **  My  Lady  de 
Boteler,  I  wish  to  put  a  question  or  two  to  this  woman,  but  as  what  I  shall 
ask  must  be  distressing  to  you,  perhaps  you  had  better  retire." 

**No — no,"  replied  Isabella,  "  do  not  fear  for  me  ?  —  This  is  so  strange, 
I  must  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

*^  Prepare  yourself,  then,  lady,"  said  Sir  Robert,  and  he  resumed  his  seat 

**  Mary  Byles,"  he  began, "  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask  you.  How 
many  drops  of  that  fatal  potion  was  it  that  Edith  Holgrave  told  you  to  give 
ray  lord's  mfant  ?" 

A  smothered  sob  from  Isabella  now  added  to  Mary's  perplexity,  her 
cheeks  and  temples  became  flushed,  and,  with  a  bewilderea  look,  she 
said — ' 

"I  do  n't  know  —  I  do  n't  remember  anything  about  it!" 
•  •*  Now,  Mary  Byles,"  resumed  Sir  Robert,  speaking  more  decisively 
than  be  had  yet  spoken,  "I  insist  upon  your  givmg  me  a  true  answer  to 
this  —  Did  you  not  say  to  your  husband,  on  the  evening  you  returned  from 
Gloucester,  ailer  Edith's  trial,  *  Edith's  death  lies  like  murder  on  my  con^ , 
science ;  oh,  I  wish  I  had  n't  taken  Calverley's  advice,  but  had  told  my 
lady  of  the  mistake?' " 

"  Calverley !"  repeated  De  Boteler,  "  what  did  you  say  of  Calverley  ? 
What  did  Calverley  advise  you  to  ?" 

Mary  had  sustamed  herself  wonderfully  well,  considering  how  unpre- 
pared she  had  been,  but  this  last  interrogatory  of  Sir  Robert,  conjuring  up, 
as  it  were,  Edith's  ghost,  was  too  much ;  she  struggled  against  nature  ier 
tan  instant,  and  then,  giving  an  hysterical  shriek,  fell  back  in  strong  con- 
vulsions. 

Two  of  the  domestics  were  ordered  to  bear  her  from  the  hall;  and,  when 
there  was  again  silence.  Sir  Robert  said,  *'  That  woman  is  too  artful  to  be- 
tray herself!  Let  Byles  be  called  in?" 

The  yeoman  re-entered,  and  Si^  Robert  began,  in  a  voice  so  familiar, 
that  Byles  was  thrown  off  his  guard.  "  John  Byles,  how  came  you  to  be 
so  fooUsh  as  to  fall  in  the  ravine  the  night  you  and  Sam  went  to  shoot  the 
buck  ?" 

"It  was  n't  I  who  fell  in,  my  lord — it  was — " 

"  —  Sam  —  who  fell  in,"  said  Sir  Robert,  as  he  saw  Byles  hesitate  to 
proceed  farther.    "  You  are  right,  yeoman,  it  was  Sam,  and  you  helped 
him  out  —  but  I  desire  you  to  tell  me,  if  you  had  succeeded  in  convejnng. 
the  buck  to  Holgrave's  shed,  how  many  nobles  Master  Calverley  was  to 
have  ^ven  you  ?" 

Byles  looked  at  his  interrogator  as  if  he  had  been  the  evil  one  himself; 
hilt  he  had  committed  himself,  so  he  thought  it  the  wiser  way  to  say 
nothing. 

"  Why  do  you  not  answer,  man  ?"  continued  Sir  Robert,  at  the  same 
time  giving  De  Boteler  a  glance,  intimating  that  he  wished  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted. "I  know  how  many  the  steward  promised  you,  but  I  desire  to 
know  how  much  you  received." 

"  I  neither  gave  nor  promised  him  anything,"  said  Calverley,  approach- 
ing the  table  under  the  impression  of  giving  a  \jotvft  Xo  yj\«X  '^^X'e^  ^«'^^ 
aajr. 

Thou  Heat,  kern  /"  said  ^r  Robert,  nana  wxaA««iVj,^ti^  \5\  *^  ^^^^ 


// 
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which  made  CaWerley  start  back.  "My  Lord  de  Boteler.  I  aocmefov 
steward  of  bribing  yonder  caitifT  to  slay  a  buck  with  shara  stolen  frai 
Stephen  Holgrave,  and  then  to  lay  the  slaashtered  animal  in  Holgim^ 
barn.  I  abo  accuse  liim  of  prevailing  upon  that  man's  wife  to  lay  the  erioK 
of  murder  upon  an  innocent  woman !  And,  my  lord,  if  you  will  hold  a 
court  to-morrow  momins,  one  whom  I  found  in  the  Tower  will  prove  mj 
charges,  and  the  wronged  shall  be  righted." 

"Calverley  done  all  this!''  said  the  baron,  in  a  tone  of  increduH^;  bit 
then,  as  the  steward's  persevering  hostility  to  Holgravo  flashed  acrosibii 
mind,  it  seemed  to  brin^  conviction. 

The  hall  at  this  moment  presented  a  strange  spectacle.  Every  indindul 
except  Isabella  and  Oakley  were  on  their  feet  The  domestics,  tboa|^iMt 
venturing  to  proceed  beyond  their  own  table,  were  bending  thcar^etib 
ea^rly  forward,  to  look  more  particularly  at  Calverley  than  at  Byles,  tiif 
this  charge  of  crime  had  developed  some  new  feature  in  the  man.  Bj}»i 
nith  his  hale  complexion,  changed  to  the  palenessof  a  corpse,  stood  trembfioff 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  at  the  head  of  which  was  standing  De  Boteler,  witb 
a  flushed  countenance  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Calverley,  with  snchakwk, 
that  if  the  glance  of  an  eye  could  have  killed,  the  steward  would  have  beea 
cdnsumed  on  the  spot  There  was  an  instant  of  silence,  or  at  least  then 
was  nothing  but  an  indistinct  murmur  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall ;  and 
Calverley,  who  seemed  strangely  composed,  took  advantage  of  the  moBOit 
to  say,  thouffh  without  raising  his  eyes  — 

*^  My  lord,  whatever  charges  Sir  Robert  Knowles  may  have  against  me, 
I  am  ready  to  meet  them." 

**  Peace,  wretch  !"  said  De  Boteler,  choking  with  passion.  "  Here,  let 
these  plotters  be  confined  separately  till  the  morrow — and,  Luke^"  he 
added,  to  the  old  steward,  "  let  you  and  John  Oakley  ^o  instantly  to  Hol- 
grave, and  see  him  removed  from  the  keep,  and  put  him  mto  a  warm  bed" 
and  take  ye  a  flask  of  wine  and  pour  some  down  his  throat  —  and  see  tbit 
the  leech  attend  him.  He  now  turned  to  Isabella  and  strove  to  dispel 
from  her  mind  the  sad  thoughts  that  the  last  half  hour  had  called  up,  bat  it 
was  not,  as  the  baron  imagined,  the  remembrance  of  her  murdered  dvld 
alone  which  had  sent  a  paleness  to  her  cheek,  and  a  tremor  throoeh  her 
frame ;  it  wasrather  the  thought  that  through  judging  rashly  she  had  beea 
an  accessary  to  the  death  of  one  who  perhaps  deserved  reward  rather  thtn 
punishment  | 

The  next  morning  the  hall  was  again  converted  into  a  court  of  josticei 
De  Boteler  took  his  seat,  and  the  eager  vassals  crowded  in  to  hear  the  ei- 
pected  justification  of  Stephen  Holgrave.  Calverley,  as  beins  a  paity 
accused,  was  of  course  incapacitated  from  filling  the  accustomed  sitnatioo 
in  the  court ;  and  as  old  Luke  was  too  infirm,  Os^ley  was  selected.  Black 
Jack  had  begun  to  be  very  calculating  —  a  portion  of  the  money  he  hid 
received  in  London  had  already  disappeared  in  his  secret  debaocheiy. 
The  bribe  was  not  so  lar^e  as  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  he  had  seme 
enough  to  know  that  his  habits  were  not  adapted  for  turning  what  remained 
to  any  account.  The  stewardship  of  Sudley  was  so  easy  and  profitable ! 
The  very  thought  of  it  was  delightful  —  and  as  nothing  had  as  yet  trans- 
pired to  criminate  him,  he  accepted  of  the  temporary  dignity  with  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  that  Calverley's  delinquencies  might  fix  him  in  it  pe^ 
manently. 

But  lo!  when  Calverlev's  prison  door  was  opened,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  him  to  the  hall,  he  was  not  to  be  found !  It  was  no  pnrpow 
that  the  baron  stormed  and  threatened,  no  trace  of  Calverley  could  be  dis- 
covered ;  but  John  Bylea  waabtoxi^X  Cot'wvcd^^vtd^ui^a  bein^  confrontod 
with  his  own  servitor,  andpionvxBedxSaaXSSL  >aa  TE»^^^Sss5\^\w^sDw«fc^fc 
punishment  of  the  crime  sho^iVd  \ift  tfttBitt.«^>\»  wsoSswwe^  ^  >*o!^  'i^*^ 
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the  reader  was  made  acquainted  in  the  early  part  of  the  tale.  The  quei- 
tioa«or  poisoning  was  then  pat,  but  Bylcs  bad  cunning^  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  no  one  was  privy  to  this  but  Calverley,  and  as  it  might  peril  Mary's 
life,  be  stoutly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Mary  Byles,  who  bad 
also  been  kept  in  durance,  was  then  introduced,  but  she  was  more  collected 
than  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  would  admit  nothing.  She  knew 
not  anything  of  the  buck  —  and  she  could  say  nothing  more  respecting 
the  poisoning  than  she  bad  already  said  at  Gloucester,  and  the  supposition 
of  Edith's  innocence  was  compelled  to  rest  upon  the  servitor's  oath,  who 
•wore  that  he  had  heard  Mary  say,  on  the  evening  she  returned  from  Glou- 
ceeter,  what  Sir  Robert  had  repeated.  This,  coupled  with  the  circum- 
stance  that,  together  with  the  poisoning,  Mary  had  denied  what  her  husband 
had  admitted,  and  what  could  not  have  happened  without  her  knowledge, 
broosht  sufficiently  conclusive  evidence  to  convince  every  one  that  Edith 
had  died  a  martyr  to  Mary's  cruelty  or  carelessness. 

As  the  baron  had  promised  not  to  punish,  Byles  and  his  wife  were  dls> 
missed  unharmed ;  but  from  that  hour  forward,  they  were  re^rded  by  all 
as  u^der  ban,  and  therefore  shunned  as  much  as  possible.  We  should  pre- 
mite,  however,  that  before  Byles  was  permitted  to  leave  the  hall,  Stephen 
EUUgrave  was  led  in,  that  he  might  receive  a  public  acquittal.  When  Hol- 
grave  entered,  supported  by  one  of  the  servitors,  and,  appearing  unable  to 
stand,  was  seated  on  a  stool,  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  who  had  more  than  once 
taken  a  strong  interest  in  him,  started  up,  and  was  about  to  make  somn 
observation ;  but  recollecting  himself,  be  resumed  his  seat,  and  remained 
silent.  De  Boteler  himself  felt  a  slow  of  shame  and  a  qualm  of  conscience, 
as  he  looked  upon  the  white,  swollen  face,  and  bent  and  shrunken  form  of 
one  who  had,  in  the  moment  of  peril,  sprung,  with  the  vigour  and  ferocity 
of  the  tiger,  between  him  and  death.  Holgrave  had  not  been  informed  why 
the  agonizing  punishment  had  been  remitted,  nor  why  he  had  been  plac^ 
in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  every  attention  paid  him :  and  he  only  suspected 
that,  perceiving  severity  could  efiect  nothing,  they  were  unwilling  to  lose 
their  victim,  and  wished  again  to  try  the  effect  of  a  milder  treatment.  His 
suspicions  seemed  confirmed,  when,  upon  an  order  from  De  Hoteler,  a  page 
approached,  and  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  wine.  Although,  as  we  nave 
said,  suspecting  the  motive  of  so  much  indulgence,  he  drank  the  wine,  and 
then,  looKing  round  the  hall,  wondered  why  there  bad  been  such  a  gather- 
ing of  the  vassals,  and  why  their  looks  were  bent  upon  him  with  such 
friendly  interest,  and  why  words  of  pity  and  triumph  were  murmured 
amongst  them ;  then  he  wondered  why  Jack  Straw  was  sitting  in  Calver- 
ley's  place,  and  what  fault  John  Byles  and  his  wife  had  committed,  that 
they  stood  there  like  criminals.  These  thoughts,  however,  had  scarcely 
passed  through  his  mind,  when  the  ^ron  addressed  him  in  a  gentle 
tone. 

**  Stephen  Holgrave,"  said  he,  "  you  remember,  some  seven  years  since, 
b^ne  accused  of  shooting  a  buck  in  my  chase.  It  is  not  to  repeat  the  charge 
that  I  sent  for  you,  but,  before  this  noble  sir  and  these  vassals,  publicly  to 
acquit  you  of  the  base  deed.  He  who  stole  your  arrows,  and  shot  the  ani- 
mal, stands  there !"  and  he  pointed  towards  Byles.  —  "  And  he  who  bribed 
him  to  be  a  thief  and  a  liar,  aware  of  his  guilt,  has  fled,  and  has  for  the  pres- 
ent escaped  my  vengeance.  And  now,  Holgrave,  it  repents  me  that  I  dealt 
so  hardly  by  your  mother,  for,  as  I  hope  to  die  a  Christian's  death,  I  believe 
she  died  innocent." 

Sir  Robert  had  remarked  the  sudden  flush,  and  then  the  death-like  pale- 
ness, wbichliad  passed  over  Hoi  grave's  face,  as  his  glance  fixed  u9QnB^le«% 
and  perceiving  that,  as  his  dead  mother  was  apoWeti  oS^VftXw^TsA  «»»«»»-' 
airdf  Agitated,  he  ordered  bis  page  to  carry  \i\in  anol^wst  <i^^  o^Nnx^fcN  *sA. 
the  two  erimnaU  being  removed,  De  BoteUr  coQ&uu^., 
13—6 
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'*Jlppioach,  Stephen  Holgrave." 

Holgrave  arose,  and  though  he  trembled,  exdtement  had  lent  hhn  wtA 
strength,  that  be  walked  up  to  the  baron  without  assistance.  De  Botsb 
tiion,  taking  Holgrave's  right  hand,  pushed  him,  with  a  gentle  violoMi^ 
away,  at  the  same  instant  repeating,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Away !  tbon  tA 
free!*'  and  then  added,  **Hear,  all  ye  assembled,  that  I,  Roland deBot^ 
ler,  release  Stephen  Holgrave  from  his  bondage,  and  that  frora  henoeibitK 
he  oweth  me  no  allegiance,  except  what  is  due  as  a  vassal  in  chivaliy." 

And  now  the  vassals,  who  haa  hitherto  kept  in  tolerable  order,  upoaie^ 
ine  Holgrave  again  a  free  man,  set  up  such  a  jojrful  shout,  that  theappraKfa 
orthe  royal  ^est  was  not  known  until  the  portals  were  thrown  opoi,  and 
Richard,  leanmg  familiarly  upon  the  arm  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  entaedths 
hall. 

"  You  hold  a  court  to-day,  my  Lord  de  Boteler,**  said  Richard,  u  the 
baron  hurried  forward  between  the  ranks  of  the  shrinking  vaasals  to  wel- 
come the  monarch. 

Words  of  courteous  gratulation  were  uttered  by  De  Boteler,  as  he  led  hii 
visiter  to  a  splendid  ch^ir  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  preseoted, 
on  his  knee,  a  cup  of  spiced  wine.  During  this,  Isabella  and  Lady  Am 
Knowles  had  entered  the  hall,  and,  af\er  bemg  presented  to  the  king,  Lidy 
Ann  whispered  to  Sir  Robert,  who  requested  that  Holgrave,  who  was  aboot 
to  depart,  although  no  longer  a  prisoner,  should  remain  in  the  castle,  at  lost 
for  that  day.  ETolgravc  promised  acquiescence,  and  the  hall  bein^  cleared 
of  the  tenantry,  Richard  and  the  attendant  lords,  whom  he  and  his  faveoh 
ite  had  by  haJf  an  hour  outstripped,  presently  sat  down  to  a  splendid  bao- 
quet 

During  their  ride,  Robert  de  Vere  had  acquainted  Richard  with  the  m- 
gular  disappearance  of  his  sister's  infant  son,  and  with  the  suspicions  she 
entertained  respecting  Holgrave.  That  love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
seems  inherent  m  youth,  was  awakened  in  all  its  vi^ur  in  the  young  king; 
and,  as  the  repast  concluded,  he  heard,  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  De  Bo- 
teler ask  permission  to  interrogate  a  vassal  in  his  presence. 

'*  Please  your  highness,"  continued  the  baron,  ^  the  man  is  exceedingly 
stubborn.  We  suspect  him  of  having  stolen  our  child,  but  nothing  has  u 
yet  been  able  to  extract  a  confession,  though,  perhaps,  your  highnesses  pres- 
ence may  have  some  cfiect" 

The  domestics  at  the  lower  table  had  withdrawn,  and  Oakley,  who  was 
continued  in  his  functions  as  steward,  was  oidered  to  see  that  Holgrave 
attended. 

**  Stephen  Holgrave,"  said  De  Boteler,  as  the  former  approached,  ''I  have 
sent  for  you,  to  certify,  in  this  presence,  that  I  restore  to  you  the  land  you 
were  once  possessed  of,  with  its  stock  and  crops ;  and  whatever  yon  may 
need  besides  shall  be  given  you  from  the  stores  of  the  castle :  — it  is  only 
giving  you  back  your  own,  Stephen.  But  it  is  his  crace's  pleasure,  that 
now,  as  your  late  offences  are  for^ven,  you  make  a  fiul  disclosure  of  what- 
ever you  know  respecting  my  stolen  child." 

All  eyes  were  now  riveted  upon  Holgrave ;  and  a  mind  less  firm  would 
have  trembled  and  hesitated  until  the  whole  truth  was  either  revealed  or 
suspected ;  but  Holgrave,  although  prepared  for  such  interrogatories,  did 
not  appear  disposed  to  give  an  immediate  reply.  He  had  lost  thecondencc 
in  fair  speeches  he  once  possessed.  His  freedom  had  been  torn  from  him, 
and,  though  now  pronounced  free,  what  surety  had  he  that  the  morrow 
mi^ht  not  again  behold  him  a  bond-slave?  Thoughts  like  these  coald 
easily  be  detected  in  the  contraction  of  the  brow,  and  compression  of  the  lips; 
and  there  might  also  have  Vieen  d«\.ec\.e^,\oo<;»!cv«.t  v)\V\v  «.  teaentment  for  the 
Aisp/cions  wnich  had  beeticaBt  xi^^xv  \v\a  tstfi''^w,^^^\aTK^x«!B«s^T»^Vs» 
Bubjoct  himeelf  to  the  cbano^  otiaiOaax  i^cwjusoSoaxWi  «.eu»)mV&#»«^ 
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wrong  he  had  done.  At  this  moment,  when  the  coIoot  waa  receding  (torn 
De  Boteler's  cheek,  and  when  every  respiration  which  Isabella  drew  was 
distinctly  audible,  a  fi^re,  which  faiad  stood  unnoticed  behind  one  of  the 
■lataes,  moved  on,  and,  ascending  one  step  of  the  elevation,  threw  back  a 
doak  from  his  shouldsrs  and  a  cowl  from  his  head,  revealing  the  strongly 
marked  countenance  and  imposing  fi^ur-e  of  John  Ball !  Several  of  the 
attendants  sprang  forward  to  secure  him ;  but  a  motion  from  De  Boteler 
vestrained  their  zeal,  and,  without  noticing  the  action  of  the  menials,  the 
monk,  regarding  those  only  who  sat  round  the  table,  addressed  them  in  that 
deep^  solemn  tone  peculiar  to  him. 

f^ Start  not,"  said  he,  "  John  Ball  is  not  come  to  harm  you: — he  never 
harmed  any  to  whom  God  gave  the  breath  of  life,  —  neither  aid  he  eoun- 
sel  the  blood  which  ha^  been  spilt  A  price  is  set  upon  his  head-— but 
think  ye  the^  homeless  wanderer  fears  to  die  ?  Baron  of  Sudley,  I  have  come 
thus  far  to  tell  you  what  I  told  you  once  before  —  that  if  ye  will  swear  to  set 
free  the  bondmen  of  Sudley,  the  child  you  mourn  as  dead  shall  be  restored  to 
you  V* 

"Oh,  swear,  Roland !  swear !"  said  Isabella,  starting  from  her  seat,  and, 
forgetful  of  all  save  her  own  intense  feelings,  she  clasped  her  hands  on  her 
husband's  shoulder. 

*'  I  do  swear,"  said  De  Boteler,  taking  a  crucifix  from  the  monk,  who 
extended  one  towards  him,  and  kneeling  before  Richard ;  "I  do  swear, 
upon  this  blessed  cross,  and  before  my  liege  lord,  that  if  my  child  is  restor- 
ed to  me,  so  that  I  can  claim  him  as  my  own,  I  will  release  every  bondman 
within  this  manor,  and  that,  from  thenceforth,  there  shall  be  no  more  bond- 
age in  the  barony  of  Sudley." 

*'  Stephen,  will  ye  restore  the  child  ?" 

'*I  will,"  replied  Holgrave,  with  soflened  feelings  and  a  brightening 
countenance,  *'  the  child,  my  lord,  shall  be  given  up  to  you." 

"He  shall  be  given  up,"  repeated  the  monk;  and  then,  clasping  his 
bands  upon  his  bosom,  he  descended  the  steps,  strode  through  the  hall,  and, 
in  less  than  a  minute,  reappeared,  leading  m  Margaret  and  the  child,  and 
followed  by  the  galleyman. 

Although,  from  the  growth  of  the  boy  thus  introduced,  it  might  be  judged 
he  was  about  eight  years,  yet  there  was  that  sparkling  vivacity,  and  £at 
lightness  of  lip  and  eye  which  belong  to  an  earlier  a^e ;  and,  as  the  wan- 
dering glance  of  the  dark  eje,  and  the  smile  of  the  red  lip,  met  De  Boteler's 
gaze,  a  tumultuous  Uirobbing  in  his  bosom  told  him  that  the  child  was 
indeed  bis  own. 

Isabella  rose,  and  attempted  to  approach  the  boy  —  but  the  body  was 
not  able  to  bear  the  fervour  of  the  spirit  ^  Her  heart  sickened,  the  light 
faded  from  her  eyes,  and  she  sank  back  in  the  arms  of  the  sjrmpathizing 
Lady  Knowles. 

"  That  boy  is  yours,  my  lord,"  said  Sur  Robert  Knowles,  "let  who  will 
be  the  mother !" 

"  Peace,  profane  jester !"  said  the  monk.  "  Baron  of  Sudley,  do  you 
believe  that  this  is  the  son  thy  lady  mourned  ?" 

"  I  do  believe,"  returned  the  baron,  in  a  more  subdued  voice  than  mortal 
had  ever  heard  from  him  before ;  and  he  approached  the  child,  who  was 
nestling  close  to  Margaret,  and  looking  around  with  an  abashed  but  inquis- 
itive countenance. 

''My  Lord  de  Boteler,"  said  Holgrave,  drawing  the  child  almost 
forcibly  from  Margaret,  "  as  I  hope  that  my  mother  is  a  saint  in  heaven, 
the  child  is  yours.  I  was  a  bondman  —  was  motherless  —  childless  —  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  no  crime  to  make  you,  too,  deao\»XAV^ 

De  Boteler  looked  at  Holgrave  as  he  spoke,  V>\il  ^\^  itfjX\«^^  \  \ssJ^-^^^R<- 
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mg  his  hand  upon  the  full  ihoulder  that  rose  abore  the  boy's  tiraic,  he  ImhI 
his  head  down  and  kissed  the  child's  forehead. 

**  The  child  is  exceedingly  like  you  1"  remarked  Richard. 

<*  There  is  a  resemblance,  my  lord,"  said  Oxford :  '*  but  it  is  not  like* 
nesses  nor  assertions  that  will  satisfy  me — I  require  proof!" 

*'  And  proof  you  shall  have,"  replied  the  monk.  **  Holgrave^  deelare 
how  you  obtained  the  child !" 

Isabella,  who  had  recovered  her  consciousness,  and  who  now,  with  alnoit 
convulsive  estacsy,  was  embracing  the  child,  east  an  angry  ^ance  at  her 
brother,  as  if  she  feared  that  some  discrepancy  in  the  proof  ought  bring  her 
rizht  to  claim  him  in  question.  De  Boteler,  however,  did  not  appear  die- 
pleased,  but  merely  said,  "  Holgrave,  you  have  not  declared  how  yon  ob- 
tained the  child." 

"  If  it  please  you,  my  lord,  when  I  was  a  bojr,  I  was  one  morning  rubbing 
down  one  of  the  late  lord's  horses  for  the  servitor,  whose  duty  it  was  tods 
it,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  as  I  was  stooping  down  to  wipe  the  horse's  feet, 
I  saw  the  wall  at  the  back  of  one  of  the  stalls  open,  and  out  came  the  old 
baron.  He  looked  round,  but  fortunately,  or  it  may  be  unfortanatefy  for 
him  who  is  now  lord,  he  did  not  see  me." 

"  And  you  discovered  where  the  secret  opening  led  ?" 

^  Yes— with  all  the  curiosity  of  a  boy,  I  afterwards  found  that  the 
secret  door  led  by  some  long  dark  steps  to  the  bed>chamber  of  the  oU 
lord !" 

**  Did  yon  mention  your  discovery  to  any  one?" 

"  To  no  one,  until  after  I  had  stolen  the  child  —  and  then  I  told  aU  to 
Father  John." 

**  This  stbry,"  remarked  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  '*  requires  proof  as  much  ta 
any  thing  else." 

**  You  shall  receive  that  of  your  own  eyes,"  said  Holgrave,  **  if  it  please 
you  to  accompany  me ;"  and  Richard,  expressing  a  wish  to  witness  every 
thing  connected  with  the  strange  discovery,  arose,  and  with  E^  Boteler, 
Oxford,  and  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  proceeded,  as  we  have  before  described,  to 
the  bed-chamber.  **  From  that  bed,  my  lord,"  said  Holgrave  to  De  Botekf, 
**  I  took  the  child — it  slept  soundly  — I  crept  down  these  steps— it  was  a 
dark,  ni^ht —  and  I  got  home  without  being  seen  l"' 

'*  This  is  not  satisfactory  proof,"  said  Oxford. 

"My  lord,  I  have  more  to  show  you,"  resumed  Holgrave. 

They  then  descended  to  the  stabling,  and,  foUojf  ed  by  many  inquifr 
tive  eyes,  went  on  to  Holgrave's  cottage. 

It  was  uninhabited,  but  the  door  was  fastened,  and  Holgrave,  forcing  it 
open,  led  the  way  into  the  deserted  abode.  A  chill  came  over  him  as  hs 
removed  the  chest ;  but  taking  up  a  shovel  from  a  comer,  where  he  hifli- 
self  had  thrown  it,  he  prepared  to  remove  the  clay.  He  hesitated  for  a  flis- 
ment,  and  then  began  his  task ;  — he  had  dug  about  a  foot  deep,  when,rBi8- 
ing  up  a  slip  of  wood  about  one  foot  broad  and  two  in  length,  the  perfect 
form  of  an  infant,  lying  beneath,  caused  those  who  were  looking  silently  on 
to  utter  an  exclamation. 

"  Poor  babe !  it  was  a  sad  night  I  laid  ye  there,"  said  Holsrave,  bending 
over  the  grave,  and  looking  eamestlv  at  the  Uttle  corpse ;  and  then  kneeling 
down,  he  attempted  to  raise  one  of  the  hands,  but  it  dropped  crumbliiig 
from  his  touch. 

Holgrave,  although  he  had  exerted  himself  much  during  the  last  hoar, 
was  extremely  weak ;  and  this  little  circumstance  affected  him  so  deeplf 
that  he  started  on  his  feet,  and,  to  hide  the  weakness  of  tears,  turned  awi^ 
hia  head  from  those  who  weTe  g;aTkTi^\ii^Q\iVA.t&. 

"  I  WM  a  man,  andl  fe\t.  aa  SLia.^3ftftt,^^  a^\aL^^^^«i^\Mx«av^%^8B^  ^bA. 
hoking  at  De  Boteler, "  and  ^«X\  *to\<i  ^wm  c\fi^wA^vk^V5NiXiff«^«^ 
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my  own  hands  laid  in  my  little  one ;  —  and  why  did  I  do  it  ?  Became 
I  had  determined  that  your  child  should  wear  the  bondage  you  had  given 
to  me." 

^  This  seems  strange  language  from  a  bondman,*'  said  Richard,  aside,  to 
Oxford. 

"~The  man  has  an  obstinate  spirit,  your  grace,"  returned  the  earl. 

'*  De  Boteler,"  said  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  "  this  bondage  should  never 
have  been." 

*^  Was  I  more  than  man,  that  I  could  tell  the  traitor  Calverley  deceived 
me?"  impatiently  returned  the  baron,  as  he  felt,  though  not  choosing  to 
acknowledge  it,  that  he  had  done  wrong  when  he  insisted  on  the 
bondage. 

During  this  brief  colloquy,  Holgrave  had  again  bent  over  the  grave,  and 
had  taken  up  the  box  in  which  were  deposited  the  articles  that  had  been  on 
the  young  De  Boteler.  Sir  Robert,  mistaking  his  motive,  observed,  "  You 
must  not  think  of  removing  the  babe,  Holgrave.  This  hut  is  but  of  little 
worth — you  can  throw  it  down,  and  bring  a  priest  to  say  a  prayer  over  the 
spot ;  and  then  the  grave  will  be  as  good  as  if  it  were  in  a  church-yard." 

Holgrave  bent  his  head  in  acknowledgment  to  the  knight ;'  and,  placing 
the  box  under  his  arm,  observed,  "  I  hid  these,  lest  they  should  be  witness 
against  me ;  and  now,  if  it  please  ye,  noble  sirs,  to  come  back  to  the  hall, 
I  will  restore  them  to  my  lady." 

When  the  yeoman  had  returned  to  the  castle,  and  presented  the  box  to 
Isabella,  the  evidences  it  contained,  in  the  dress  and  crucifix,  were  so 
conclusive,  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  gave  a  kiss  of  welcome  to  the  little 
Ralph. 

*^  Baron  of  Sudley,"  said  John  Ball,  "do  you  acknowledge  that  child  as 
your  son  ?" 

"  I  do,  monk,  and  I  will  fulfil  my  vow.  Stephen  Holgrave,  to  you  I  give 
the  charge  of  collecting  all  my  bondmen ;  —  see  that  Siey  are  assembled 
here  to-morrow  morning.  They  shall  be  freed  ;  and  from  henceforth,  as  I 
vowed,  there  shall  be  no  more  bondage  in  Sudley ;  and,  by  my  faith !  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  be  better  served  by  freemen  than  serfs." 

^  And,  my  Lord  de  Boteler,  we  feel  much  inclined  to  follow  jour  ex- 
ample," sai^  Richard.  "The  shire  of  Hereford  is  our  royal  patnmony — 
have  ye  a  scribe  here  who  can  draw  up  a  charter?" 

Oakley  was  called  upon,  and  desired  to  prepare  an  instrument,  to  the 
effect  of  freeing  the  bona  men  of  Hereford. 

John  Ball,  who  had  looked  on  and  listened  with  a  deep  interest,  now  ap- 
proached the  king,  and  knelt  before  him. 

'*  The  work  that  I  strove  for  has  begun,  and  it  will  finish ;  but  mine 
eyes  will  not  live  to  see  that  day.  From  the  hour  that  blood  was  shed  I 
forsook  the  cause ;  but  I  hid  myself  from  the  snares  that  were  laid  for  me ; 
— for  I  said,  Sureljr  the  light  shall  yet  rise  up  in  darkness !  and  ithasnsen : 
and  it  will  grow  brighter  and  brighter :  —  but  John  Ball's  task  is  done,  and 
he  gives  himself  up  to  the  death  that  awaits  him." 

De  Boteler  said  something  in  a  low  tone  to  Richard,  who  turned  to  the 
monk. 

**  Retire  !"  said  he,  "  we  shall  consider  of  your  punishment." 

As  the  monk  withdrew,  Oakley,  who  had  retired,  for  the  purpose  of 
transcribing  the  charter,  re-entered ;  and  the  instrument  being  presented  to 
Richard,  received  the  royal  signature.  While  this  was  being  done,  Oak- 
ley, under  the  impression  that  the  affording  a  proof  of  Calverley's  guilt, 
more  tangible  in  its  nature  than  mere  assertions,  could  not  \»oaaihl^  u\Yu^ 
himself  and  mi^ht  turn  to  his  permanent  advatiX«kg^e,%^'^xQ8M3wa^'^^  wX*^ 
Jar,  aaa,  producing  the  prohibitory  writ,  — 

5* 
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"PleasO  yon,  ray  lord,"  faid  he,  "  while  searching  among  rhoniMi  Chi 
nerley's  whtinos  for  parchment,  I  discovered  tliis." 

''Discovered  this  among  my  steward's  writings!"  said  the  banM,ai^ 
biting  his  lip  with  vexation,  he  spread  open  the  parchment  on  the  tsMe. 

'*  Why,  my  Lord  de  Boteler,'*  said  Richard,  taking  up  the  writ,  and  ^n> 
cing  over  the  characters, "  this  is  a  prohibitory  writ  firointhe  chancoyl 
Where  was  this  found  ?" 

**  My  liege,  in  a  private  box  in  the  steward's  room,  which,  it  Mema^  In 
had  forgotten  to  lock,"  replied  Oakley,  with  that  propriety  which  be  knew 
how  to  assume. 

''The  galleyman  had  stood  in  the  hall,  a  silent  bat  delighted  spceltlor 
of  all  we  have  detailed.  His  heart  yearned  to  grasp  Holgrave's  hand,  uid 
tell  him  how  much  he  rejoiced  in  his  freedom ;  but  he  dared  not  presmneao 
far  until  the  yeoman  should  have  been  dismissed.  Besides,  his  Uioaglrti 
were  bent  upon  another  object :  as  Richard  raised  the  parchment  fat  pen* 
sal,  the  seals  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  instantly  recognised  it  as  ene 
he  had  observed  Calverley  drop  in  Gloucester,  at  the  time  of  Edith's  trial; 
but  as  he  saw  the  un^cious  look  of  the  baron  cast  on  Black  Jack,  b> 
tliought  he  would  not  irritate  him  further  by  mentioning  it :  yet,  stepping 
forward  as  Oakley  ceased,  he  said  — 

"  Please  your  noble  grace,  that  man  lies.  /  found  that  parchment  ia  a 
hostelry-yard  at  Gloucester,  six  years  ago  ^  I  know  it  by  the  seals ;  and 
that  John  Oakley  told  me  it  was  an  old  Tease  of  no  use,  and  so  I  gave  it  to 
)»im." 

"  And  who  are  you,  varlct  ?"  said  Richard,  evidently  more  amnaed  tbu 
offended,  as  he  expected  some  fresh  incident  to  grow  out  of  this  affiiir. 

"Please  your  grace,"  replied  Wells,  encouraged  by  the  king's  maoneii 
"  I  am  a  vintner  in  the  city  of  London,  and  I  came  down  to  Sndlcgr  witii 
Stephen  Hol^ve's  wife,  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  her  husband." 

"  By  my  faith !  m}r  Lord  dc  Boteler,  your  hall  seems  a  fitting  place  to  act 
miracles  in,"  said  Richard,  laughing. 

*'  There  have,  indeed,  been  strange  things  done  here  to-day,  my  liege," 
replied  De  Bolder,  smiling,  but  at  heart  annoyed  at  the  thoughtless  obaev 
vation. 

"  Oxford,"  said  Richard,  "  ask  the  knave  if  he  have  anymore  disclosuefl 
to  make." 

"  Please  you,  my  lord,"  said  Wells,  "  I  have  only  to  say  again,  that  John 
Oakley  did  not  find  this  writing  in  the  castle,  and  that  he  is  a  traitorom 
liar,  and  that  I  here  challenge  him  to  mortal  combat." 

"  Retire,  kerns !"  said  Dc  Boteler,  glancing  with  anger  at  Oakley  and 
the  gaileyman,  "  and  settle  your  vile  feuds  us  ye  may.  Disturb  not  this 
noble  presence  longer." 

"  Be  not  an^ry,  my  Lord  of  Sudley :  we  request  you  to  afik  yonder  varlet 
why  he  calls  bis  fellow  such  hard  names?" 

"Please  you,  my  lord,"  said  Wells,  nothing  daunted,  "did  not  John 
Oakley  get  Stephen  Holgrave  from  the  forest  oi  Dean  ?" 

"  He  did,"  answered '  Dc  Boteler,  who  now  remembered  Wells  as  he 
who  had  assisted  Isabella. 

"Then,  my  lord,  I  call  that  man  a  liar,  because  he  said  he  found  the 
parchment  in  the  steward's  room  ;  and  I  call  him  a  traitor  and  a  liar,  be- 
cause  he  got  Stephen  Holgrave  out  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  by  saying,  that 
of  his  own  good  will  he  helped  to  lay  his  mother  in  a  church^yard,  wbei 
he  was  paid  in  good  broad  pieces  for  doing  the  work." 

Holgrave,  weak  as  lie  was,  and  forgetful  even  of  the  royal  presence^ 
ffprang  upon  Oakley.    TVie  e^^lo^  vW  vifvx.  ^^v^o^xxVi  Wr«  saved  his 
Boother,  almost  maddened  Vwin.    ^^  ^vA  ^^^-  ^as.'^^  ^wss^x^ttSKA.  ^\a^N.\^ 
been  said  about  the  writ  •,  \)xiX\lft^cmeA,iifc»X.O^\«^^W\Tiws«ixw^^a^ 
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ijiABQSted  with  this,  and  the  sudden  conviction,  that  he  was,  indeed,  the 
h^tXHfetf  gave  him  such  a  frantic  energy,  that  Black  Jack's  face  grew  stiU 
blacker  beneath  his  grasp,  and  he  would  have  dashed  him  to  the  groundi 
had  not  the  baron  risen  and  conunanded  Holgrave  to  loose  his  hold. 

''  I  think,"  said  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  who  saw  that  it  was  only  under  the 
inflaeace  of  strong  feeling  that  Holgrave  could  at  present  be  a  match  for 
Oakley  —  "I  thiuK  it  would  be  better  that  this  retainer  accept  the  ▼intner'a 
eballenge :  and  should  he  worst  him,  then  he  and  Holgrave  can  settle  their  . 
ouarrel,  when  a  few  days  shall  have  g^ven  him  more  strength.  This, 
aespite  of  Holgrave's  assurances  that  his  strength  was  undiminished,  was 
decided  upon,  and  the  galleyman  and  Oakley  were  directed  to  hold  them> 
Mlves  in  readiness  to  try  the  strength  of  their  weapons  on  the  morrow. 
They  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw  —  Oakley  and  the  galleyman  to  bo 
lodged  that  night  in  the  retainer's  court,  and  Holgrave  to  tell  over  all  he 
fidt  to  the  affectionate  Margaret,  who,  for  the  present,  at  Isabella's  request, 
was  to  occupy  an  apartment  in  the  castle. 

The  more  Oakley  thought  of  the  challenge  he  had  been  compelled  to 
accept,  the  less  rehsh  he  felt  to  engage  in  it  Even  should  he  con()uer  his 
strong-knit  antagonist,  he  must  have  to  fight  over  again  with  the  vindictive 
Holgrave ;  and  he  cursed  the  folly  which  had  induced  him  to  produce  the 
writ  However,  he  had  found  a  golden  treasure  in  Qalverley'S'iioom :  and 
aa  he  lay  tossing  on  his  sleepless  bed,  he  resolved  to  take  anjopportunity, 
during  the  bustle  of  the  next  morning,  to  leave  the  castle.  And,  indeed, 
during  the  bustle  of  the  next  morning,  an  individual  of  much  more  con- 
aaquence  than  Black  Jack  might  have  escaped  unheeded. 

The  incidents  of  the  previous  day  had  caused  a  strong  sensation,  not  only 
at  Sudley  and  Winchcombe,  but  in  all  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
presence  of  a  king;  the  recovery  of  an  heir;  and  the  unheard-of  circum* 
stance  of  giving  freedom  to  the  serfs  of  a  whole  county,  were  things  well 
calculated  to  attract  crowds  to  the  castle :  and  then  there  were  the  foastings, 
and  the  rejoicings  which  were  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  who  chose  to 
partake. 

The  gentle  class,  and  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  tenantry,  prog- 
nosticated only  evil  from  this  all-advised  proceeding.  As  they  looked  on, 
and  saw  the  bondman  and  nief,  with  animated  countenances,  pouring  into 
the  hall,  and  beheld  De  Boteler,in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  nobles, 
give  freedom  to  all  who  approached  him,  and  order  that  from  henceforth 
they  should  hold  what  land  they  possessed  by  copy  of  court-roll,  they 
wondered  how  far  this  unprecedented  innovation  would  extend,  and  how 
people  were  to  get  then*  land  cultivated,  if  the  peasant  was  allowed  to  go 
where  he  liked,  and  work  as  he  pleased. 

When  the  last  bondman  was  freed,  John  Ball,  who  had  stood  looking  on 
with  devouring  eyes,  knelt  down,  and  raising  up  a  cheek  suffused  with  the 
crimson  of  high-wrought  feeling,  and  eyes  glistening  and  radiant,  ejacu- 
lated, in  a  scarcely  audible  voice, 

'*  Now  will  my  soul  depart  in  peace,  since  mine  eyes  have  beheld  this 
day !  —  now  will  my  spirit  rejoice,  since  thou  hast  had  compassion  on  them 
that  were  in  fetters,  and  hast  released  the  children  of  the  bond !''  Then 
rising,  and  extending  his  clapped  hands  towards  De  Boteler,  he  said,  in  a 
louder  tone,  "  May  the  Lord  add  blessings  upon  thee  and  thy  children  I 
May  length  of  days  be  thy  portion,  and  mayest  thou  dwell  for  ever  in  the 
bouse  of  the  Lord."  Then  approaching  Holgrave,  he  continued  —  "  Fare- 
well, Stephen !  The  clemency  of  the  king  has  saved  my  life,  and  the 
"voice  of  the  anointed  priest  hath  proved  me  cleansed  of  the  le^et  s^t — 
but  I  must  now  be  a  dweller  in  a  strange  laud.  Tc^  "^^t^&x^x  ^%x  ^^ 
mtty  not  meet  again ;  but  surely,  if  toe  pra^QTA  oK  ^  'Vytot'Cosst  «»sv  ^^^"^ 
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aTail,  mine  shall  be  offered  at  the  footstool  of  the  Highest  for  her.    I  cooU 
not  bid  her  adieu.    Bless  thee,  Stephen,  and  bless  her,  and  fare  thee  wdlt" 
He  then  pressed  Holgravo's  hand. 
"  Nay,  Father  John,"  said  Holgrave,  with  emotion,  "  we  mast  not  ptit 

80." 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  monk  requested,  and  then  commanded, 
that  he  should  be  permitted  to  pursue  his  journey  alona  Stephen  insisted 
upon  accompanying  him  out  of  €Moucestershire,  and  Father  John,  to  avoid 
contention,  reigned  to  defer  his  departure ;  but  when  the  tables  were  spread, 
and  the  domestics  and  vassals  nad  sat  down  to  the  feast,  Margaret,  who 
had  been  seeking  the  monk  about  the  castle,  looked  and  looked  again 
among  them  all,  and  at  length  had  to  weep  over  the  certaintv  that  she 
should  never  more  behold  her  brother.  Nor  did  she ;  for  John  &LUdid  not 
long  survive  his  exile.  On  the  second  anniversary  of  the  bondman's  free- 
dom, his  own  spirit  was  freed,  and  his  body  rested  in  the  cemeteiy  of  the 
monastery  of  Cistercium,  in  Burgundy. 

But  to  return.  When  the  ceremony  of  enfranchisement  was  fairly  orer, 
there  arose  the  cry  for  the  combat,  and  ^reat  was  the  general  disappoint- 
ment, when,  upon  the  galleyman's  standing  forth  prepared  for  the  encoen- 
ter,  no  Oakley  could  be  found.    "  He  has  skulked  off  to  the  craven  Cat 


ipanng  their  heels.  **  Did  ye  ever  Know  one  who  could  read  and  wnte^ 
who  did  n't  know  how  to  take  care  of  his  carcass,"  said  another,  with  a 
sagacious  nod.  But  though  these  good  folks  were  all  very  shrewd,  they  did 
not  happen  to  fall  upon  the  truth,  which  was  simply  this,  that  as  Bladi 
Jack  was  watching  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without  observation,  he  hap- 
pened to  see  the  cloak  and  cowl  the  monk  had  thrown  off  when  first  ap- 
pearing in  the  hall,  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  court-yard,  where  it  had  been 
carelessly  placed  by  one  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  the  hall  in 
order.  It  instantly  occurred  to  him  that  this  might  be  of  use,  and  contriv- 
ing to  remove  the  cloak,  he  put  it  on,  and,  thus  dis^^uised,  succeeded  in 
leaving  Sudley ;  but  though  disguises,  had  so  oflen  befriended  him,  it  proved 
fatal  in  this  instance,  for,  upon  taking  a  northerly  direction,  as  one  where 
he  was  least  likely  to  be  known,  he  was  recognised  as  a  leader  of  the  com- 
mons, and  his  monkish  dress  inducing  a  suspicion  of  his  being  John  Ball 
(the  monk's  pardon  not  being  known),  Oakley,  although  sweanng  by  cveiy 
thing  sacred  that  he  was  no  monk,  was  hanged  without  form  of  trial,  at 
St.  Alban's,  as  one  who  had  stirred  up  the  bondmen  to  insurrection. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  De  Boteler,  upon  discovering  that  Byles 
held  Holgrave's  land  by  virtue  of  the  mortgage  transferred  by  the  usurer 
to  Calverley,  pronounced,  in  the  most  summary  way,  the  whole  thing  illegal. 
Byles  was  dispossessed,  and  the  farm,  now  the  largest  in  the  manor,  return- 
ed to  Holgrave,  who  thus,  like  old  Job,  became  the  possessor  of  greater 
wealth  afler  his  misfortunes  than  he  had  enjoyed  before. 

When  Holgrave's  strength  was  rc-cstablishcd,  he  waged  battle  with 
Byles  to  prove  the  yeoman's  ^uilt  and  his  mother's  innocence.  Byles  was 
no  craven,  but  he  Avas  vanquished  and  mortally  wounded,  and  when  death 
was  upon  him,  confessed  the  whole  transaction.  Mary,  with  her  children, 
fled  on  the  instant ;  and,  some  Cew  years  af\er,  she  was  seen  by  Merritt, 
who  had  again  become  a  peaceful  artizan,  begging  alms  in  London. 

Isabella,  although,  of  course,  never  acknowledging  her  share  in  the  writ, 
yet,  as  some  atonement,  gave  a  large  benefaction  to  Hailes  Abbey,  on  con- 
dition that  a  certain  number  of  masses  should  be  ofiered  up  for  Edith. 

The  little  Ralph  grew  up  w\l\i^%\x^Tvo  ^t<^\\^OL\w\.W^^%«^^<»w^^ 
ed,  it  was  oflen  suspected,  \)7  vVie  ftVraxv^e  %\»T«%\i^\«.^V<ax\^eQa  ^SS^^s^ 


ropeat ;  and  it  is  upon  record,  that  Ralph  I>e  Boteler,  Baron  of  Sudley, 
the  first  high  admiral  of  England.  The  young  heir  always  evinced  a 
ttiong  affection  for  Margaret ;  bo  much  so,  indeec^  as  sometimes  to  raise 
a  •ospicioa  in  the  baroness  that  her  son  loved  his  foster-mother  better  than 
herself. 

We  must  not  forget  Bridget  Turner,  who  was  so  afiected  at  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  perhaps,  too,  at  the  failure  of  the  rising,  that  sha  took  a 
jtamey  on  foot  from  Maidstone  to  Sudley,  on  purpose  to  reproach  Holgrave 
with  having  been  the  cause  of  her  husband's  death.  Margaret  atrove  to 
tranquillize  her  unhappy  feelings,  and  Holgrave  endeavoured  to  convince 
her  that,  although  Turner's  removal  from  Sudley  might  be  attributed  to  him, 
hia  connexion  with  the  rising  was  his  own  act  And  at  lensth  Bridget, 
finding  that  she  was  paid  more  attention  by  Marsaret  and  Holgrave  than 
she  had  received  even  from  her  own  son,  took  up  her  permanent  abode  with 
them;  and  sometimes,  when  she  could  get  the  ear  of  an  old  neighbour,  and 
talk  of  former  times,  and  tell  what  her  poor  husband  had  done  for  Holgrave, 
when  he  was  a  bondman,  she  felt  almost  as  happy  as  she  had  ever  been. 

About  twenty  years  after  this,  Margaret,  who  had  become  a  full,  comely 
dame,  and  was, by  many  thought  better-looking  now  than  in  her  youth, 
was  one  day  bustlmg  about  her  kitchen,  for  on  the  morrow  her  eldest  son, 
who  had  accompanied  the  Lord  Ralph  on  a  naval  expedition,  was  expected 
to  bring  home,  from  the  galleyman's,  in  London,  a  counterpart  of  the  pretty 
little  Lucy.  She  was  busy  preparing  the  ingredients  for  some  sweet  dish, 
when  one  of  Holgrave's'  labourers  came  in,  and  requested  her  to  go  to  his 
hut  directly,  for  an  oldnuMli  who  seemed  dyin^,  desired  much  to  see  her. 
Providing  herself  with  a  little  wine,  Margaret  hastened  to  the  cottage ;  and 
here,  on  a  straw  bed,  lay  a  man  with  gray  hairs  hanging  about  his  shoul- 
ders, and  with  a  face  so  emaciated,  and  a  hand  so  skeleton-like,  that  she 
almost  shuddered  as  she  looked.  The  invalid  motioned  the  man  to  with- 
draw, and  then,  fixing  his  black  eyes,  that  appeared  gifled  with  an  intense 
—  an  unnatural  brilliance,  upon  Margaret,  who  seemed  fascinated  by  the 
gaze,  he  said  in  a  tremulous  voice,  — 

"  Margaret,  do  you  know  me  ?" 

**  Elnow  you  !  —  know  you !"  she  repeated,  starting  from  the  seat  she  had 
taken  beside  him,  and  retreating  a  few  steps. 

"Do  not  fly  me,  Margaret  I  cannot  harm  you— I  never  could  have 
harmed  youy  —  Do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

"  Surely,"  said  Margaret,  trembling  from  head  to  foot  —  "  surely  it  cannot 
be " 

"  I  see  you  have  a  misgiving  that  it  is  Thomas  Calverley  —  it  is  he  I  But 
be  seated,  Margaret,  and  listen  to  the  last  words  I  shall  ever  breathe  in 
mortal  ear." 

Margaret  was  so  shocked  and  overpowered,  that  she  obeyed. 

"  Margaret,"  said  the  dying  man,  as  he  raised  himself  a  little  from  his 
bed,  "I  know  not  why  I  sent  for  you,  or  why  I  dragged  my  weary  limbs 
from  beyond  the  sea  to  this  place ;  but*  as  I  felt  my  hour  was  coming,  I 
longed  to  look  upon  you  again.  You  are  and  have  been  happy  —  your 
looKs  bespeak  it:  but  Margaret,  what  do  mine  tell  of?  —  Of  weary  days 
and  sleepless  nights  —  of  sicknesa  of  heart,  and  agony  of  soul  —  of  crime  — 
of  pain  — of  sorrow,  and  deep  destroying  love!"  His  strength  was  ex- 
hausted with  the  feeling  with  which  he  uttered  this,  and  he  sank  back  on 
the  bed. 

Margaret  was  exceedingly  agitated,  and  was  rising  to  call  for  assistance, 
but  he  caught  her  hand  in  his  cold  grasp.    '*  Do  not  go  yet,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice  —  "I  came  far  to  see  you '."   His  gcaa^  t&m»^, wv^ '^^x^ia^V 
dnwing  away  her  h&nd,  poured  some  wine  in  a  cu^^  wi^>cv^<V\\.Vi^»5^>a:^'^' 
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he  flwallowed  a  little,  and,  looking  up  in  her  face,  she  saw  that  his  ej« 
were  filled  with  tears.    '*  You  are  going  to  leave  me^  Margaret  ?*' 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  1  must  go  now,  but  I  will  see  you  acain.** 

"  Never  I  — you  will  never  see  me  again !"  he  said,  with  fresh  energy: 
**  but,  before  you  go,  tell  me  that  vou  forgive  me  all  that  is  past." 

**  I  do  forgive  you,  indeed,  as  truly  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven !"  said  Marguet, 
afiected —  and  turning  away,  she  lefl  the  cottage. 

On  the  third  day  from  this,  Calverley,  bearing  the  felon's  brand,  unwept 
and  unknown,  was  laid  in  the  stranger's  grave. 
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ADDRESS  TO  LORD  BYRON, 
ON  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  CHILD£  HAROLD. 

BY   ORAMTILLE   PERN. 

Cold  is  the  breast,  extinct  the  vital  spark, 
That  kindles  not  to  flame  at  Harold's  muse ; 
The  mental  vision,  too,  how  surelj  dark. 
Which,  as  the  anxious  wanderer  it  pursues, 
Sees  not  a  noble  heart,  that  fain  Would  choose 
The  course  to  heaven,  could  that  course  be  found ; 
And,  since  on  earth  it  nothing  fears  to  lose,     , 
Would  joy  to  press  that  bless'd  etherial  ground. 
Where  peace,  and  truth,  and  life,  and  friends,  and  love  abooiid. 

I  *'  deem  not  Harold's  breast  a  breast  of  steel," 
Steel'd  is  the  heart  that  could  the  thought  receive, 
But  warm,  affectionate,  and  quick  to  feel, 
Ela^er  in  joy,  yet  not  unwont  to  grieve ; 
Ana  sorely  do  I  view  his  vessel  leave  — 
Like  erring  bark,  of  card  and  chart  bereft — 
The  shore  to  which  his  soul  would  love  to  cleave ; 
Would,  Harold,  I  could  make  thee  know  full  oft. 
That,  bearing  thus  the  helm,  the  land  thou  seek'st  is  left. 

Is  Harold  "  satiate  with  worldly  joy?" 
*'  Leaves  he  his  home,  his  land,  without  a  sigh  ?" 
»T  is  half  the  way  to  heaven !—  oh !  then  employ 
That  blessed  freedom  of  thy  soul,  to  fly 
To  him,  who,  ever  gracious,  ever  nigh. 
Demands  the  heart  that  breaks  tlie  world's  hard  chain ; 
If  early  freed,  though  by  satiety, 
Vast  is  the  privilege  that  man  may  gain  ;  — 
Who  early  foils  the  foCf  may  well  tlie  prize  obtain. 

Tho*]  lovest  Nature  with  a  filial  zeal, 
Cansi  riy  mankind  to  brood  with  her  apart ; 
Unutterable  sure,  that  inward  feel. 
When  swells  the  soul,  and  heaves  the  labouring  heart 
With  yearning  throes,  which  nothing  can  impart 
But  Nature's  majesty,  remote  from  man ! 
In  kindred  raptures,  I  have  borne  my  part ; 
The  Pyrennean  mountains  loved  to  scan, 
And  from  the  creat  of  Alps  peruse  iVie  ha^VI  \\«ii. 
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*"'t'ia  ecsttsy  to  brood  o'er  flood  and  fell," 
**  To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene," 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion  dwell. 
And  mortal  Toot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  ^d  flocks  that  never  need  a  fold ; 
Alunc  o'er  steeps  and  foamuig  falls  to  lean ;  — 
Tliis  is  not  solitude  1  — 'tis  but  to  hold 
Converdtt  with  Nature's  God,  and  see  His  stores  unix>U'd.* 

Forget  we  not  the  Artist  in  the  art. 
Nor  overlook  the  Giver  in  the  gnce ; 
Say^  what  is  Nature,  but  that  little  part 
Which  man*8  imperfect  vision  can  embrace 
Of  the  stupendous  whole,  which  fills  all  space ; 
The  work  of  Him  by  whom  all  space  is  bound  ! 
Shall  Raphael's  pencil  Raphael's  self  efiace  7 
Shall  Handel's  self  be  lost  in  Handel's  sound  ? 
Or,  shall  not  Nature's  God  in  Nature's  works  be  fbufkl  7 

But  Harold  "  through  sin's  labyrinth  has  run," 
Nor  "  made  atonement  when  he  did  amisp ;" 
And  does  the  memory  of  that  evil  done 
Disturb  his  spirit,  or  obscure  his  bliss! 
'T  is  just ;  't  IS  Heurold's  due — yet  let  not  this 
Press  heavier  on  his  heart  than  heaven  ordaina ; 
What  mortal  lives,  not  guilty  nor  remiss  ? 
What  breast  that  has  not  felt  remorse's  pains  ? 
What  human  soul  so  pure,  but  mark'd  by  sin's  dark  etains  7 

And  can  this  helpless  thing,  pollute,  debased. 
Its  own  disfigured  nature  e'er  reform  ? 
Say,  can  the  sculptured  marble,  once  defaced, 
Restore  its  lineament,  renew  its  form  ? 
That  can  the  sculptoi's  hand  alone  perform. 
Else  must  the  marFd  and  mutilated  stone 
For  ever  lie  imperfect  and  deform ; — 
So  man  may  sin  and  wail,  but  not  atone ; 
That  restorative  power  belongs  to  God  alone. 

Yet  is  atonement  made :  —  Creation's  Lord 
Deserts  not  thus  the  work  his  skill  devised ; 
Man,  not  his  creature  only,  but  his  ward, 
Too  dearly  in  his  Maker's  eye  is  prized, 
Than  thus  to  be  abandon'd  and  despised. 
JiUnument  is  the  Almightj^s  richest  dole, 
And  ever  in  the  mystic  plan  comprised. 
To  mend  the  foul  defacements  or  the  soul. 
Restore  God's  likeness  lost,  and  make  the  image  whole. 

Oh  i  '*  iff  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd ,  there  be, 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  death's  sable  shore," 
How  would  quick-nearted  Harold  bum  to  see 
The  much-Iov'd  objects  of  his  life  once  more^ 
And  Nature's  new  auVAlm\V\ei&  en^Voic^ 
In  better  woTVdB\  —  KV\\  ia»TO\i»\  w»ci\M%^ 
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Speak  not  in  ifi  ; — to  him  whom  Qod  hath  taught, 
If  aught  on  earth,  that  blessed  truth  id  sure ; 
All  gracious  God,  to  quiet  human  thought, 
Has  pledged  hb  sacred  word,  and  demonstration  wrought 

Did  Babylon,  in  truth,  by  Cyrus  fall , 
Is't  true  that  Persia  stainM  the  Grecian  land? 
Did  Philip*s  son  the  Persian  host  enthrall  ? 
Or  Caesar's  legions  press  the  British  strand  ? 
Pell  Palestine  by  Titus'  sword  and  brand  ? — 
Can  Harold  to  such  facts  his  faith  intrust  / 
Then  let  him  humbly  learn,  and  understand :  — 
"  Then  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead  !"  —  the  first 
Dear  pledge  of  mortal  frames  yet  mouldering  in  the  dust. 

But  Harold  *'  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb," 
And  thinks  '*  he  may  not  hope  for  rest  before  :'* 
Fie !  Harold,  fie !  unconscious  of  thy  doom. 
The  nature  of  thy  soul  thou  know'st  not  more ; 
Nor  know'st  thy  lofly  mind,  which  loves  to  soar ; 
Thy  glowing  spirit,  and  thy  thoughts  sublime, 
Are  foreign  to  this  flat  and  naked  shore. 
And  languish  for  their  own  celestial  clime. 
Far  in  the  bounds  of  space,  —  beyond  the  bounds  of  tunCb 

There  must  thou  surely  live  —  and  of  that  life 
Ages  on  ages  shall  no  part  exhaust : 
But  with  renew'd  existence  ever  rife. 
No  more  in  dark  uncertainty  be  toss'd, 
When  once  the  teeming  barrier  is  cross'd ; 
(The  birth  of  mortals  to  immortal  day)  -^ 
O'let  not  then  this  precious  hour  be  lost, 
But  humbly  turn  to  Him  who  points  the  way 
To  eveiHluring  youth,  from  infinite  decay ! 

Such,  such  the  prospect,  —  such  the  glorious  boon, 
The  last  great  end  ^n  Heaven's  supreme  design ; 
Deem  not  thy  cloud  continuous,  for  soon 
Must  truth  break  in  upon  a  soul  like  thine, 
Yearning,  unconscious,  for  the  light  divine ; 
Oh !  hear  the  gracious  word  to  thee  address'd 
By  Him,  thy  Lord,  almighty  and  benign — 
*'  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  by  care  oppress'd ! 
Come  to  my  open  arms,  and  I  will  give  you  rest!" 

Would  thou  hadst  loved  through  Judah's  courts  to  stray ; 
Would  Sion  Hill  Parnassus'  love  might  share ; 
What  joy  to  hear  thy  muse's  potent  lay 
The  sacred  honours  of  that  land  declare, 
And  all  that  holy  scene  engage  her  care ; 
Where  poets  harp'd  ere  Homer's  shell  was  strung, 
Where  neavenly*  wisdom  pour'd  her  treasures  rare. 
Long,  long  ere  Athens  woke  to  Solon's  song. 
And  trutii-inspired  seers  of  after  ages  sung. 

Bat,  thanks  for  what  we  have ;  and  Cot  \Vk«  xnot^ 
Thy  muse  doth  bid  the  listening  ear  aUend, 

13-^ 
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Nor  vainly  bids  those  whom  she  charm'd  before; 
Oh !  let  not  then  this  humble  verse  offend, 
Her  skill  can  judge  the  speaking  of  a  friend ; 
Not  zeal  presumptuous  prompts  tlie  cautious  strain. 
But  Christian  zeal,  that  would  to  all  extend 
The  cloudless  ray  and  steady  calm  that  reign, 
Where  evangelic  truths  their  empire  due  maintain. 


HERE  »S  TO  THEE,  MY  SCOTTISH  LASSIE. 

BT  THE  REV.  JOHN  MOULTRIE. 

Hebe  's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  here's  a  hearty  health  to  thee. 
For  thine  eye  so  bnght,  thy  form  so  light,  and  thy  step  so  firm  and  free; 
For  all  thine  artless  elegance,  and  all  thy  native  grace, 
For  the  music  of  thy  mirthful  voice,  and  the  sunshine  of  thy  face; 
For  thy  guileless  look  and  speech  sincere,  yet  sweet  as  speech  can  be, 
Here 's  a  health  my  Scottish  lassie !  here 's  a  hearty  health  to  thee ! 

Here 's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  —  thouph  my  glow  of  youth  is  o'er; 
And  I,  as  once  I  felt  and  dream'd,  must  feel  and  dream  no  more ; 
Though  the  world,  with  all  its  frosts  and  storms,  has  chill'd  my  soul  at  last, 
And  genius,  with  the  foodful  looks  of  youthful  friendship  past ; 
Though  my  path  is  dark  and  lonely  now,  o'er  this  world's  dreary  sea,— 
Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie !  here 's  a  hearty  health  to  thee! 

Here 's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  —  though  I  know  that  not  for  me 
Is  thine  eye  so  bright,  thy  form  so  light,  and  thy  step  so  firm  and  free 
Though  thou,  with  cold  and  careless  looks,  wilt  often  pass  me  by. 
Unconscious  of  my  swelling  heart,  and  of  my  wistfiil  eye; 
Though  thou  wilt  wed  some  Highland  love,  nor  waste  one  thought  on  me,— 
Here 's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie !  here 's  a  hearty  health  to  thee  I 

Here 's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  when  I  meet  thee  in  the  throng 

Of  merry  youths  and  maidens,  dancing  lightsomely  along, 

I  '11  dream  away  an  hour  or  twain,  stillgazing  on  tliy  form. 

As  it  flashes  through  the  baser  crowd,  like  lightning  through  a  storm ; 

And  I,  perhaps,  shall  touch  th}r  hand,  and  share  thy  looks  of  glee, 

And  for  once,  my  Scottish  lassie !  dance  a  giddy  dance  with  mee. 

Here 's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  —  I  shall  think  of  thee  at  even, 
When  I  see  its  first  and  fairest  star  come  smiling  up  through  heaven ; 
I  shall  hear  thy  sweet  and  touching  voice,  in  every  wind  that  grieves^ 
As  it  whirls  from  the  abandoned  oak  its  wither'd  autumn  leaves ; 
In  the  gloom  of  the  wild  forest,  in  the  stillness  of  the  sea, 
I  shall  think,  my  Scottish  lassie !  I  shall  often  think  of  thee.  ^ 

Here 's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie!  — in  my  sad  and  lonely  hours, 
The  thought  of  thee  comes  o'er  me,  like  the  breath  of  distant  flowers;  — 
Lake  the  music  that  enchants  mine  ear,  the  sights  that  bless  mine  eye, 
Like  the  verdure  of  the  meadow,  like  the  azure  of  the  sky ; 
Like  the  rainbow  in  the  evening,  like  the  blossoms  on  the  tree, 
Is  the  thought,  my  Scottish  lassie !  is  the  lonely  thought  of  Uiee. 

Here 's  to  thee,  my  ScoltiBVv\asa\e\  —  \)ciO>a.^TK^  \xv^'&^xssKx^«i«ti\jfc^\«si^^ 
(For  graver  thoughls  and  duliea^  m\Xx  m^  ©w«t  i^*,^«a  wsa. 
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l^hougb  my  soul  must  burst  the  bonds  of  earth,  and  learn  te  soar  on  high, 
ted  to  look  on  this  world's  follies  with  a  calm  and  sober  eye ; 
ifliough  the  merry  wine  must  seldom  flow,  the  revel  cease  for  me,  — 
34i  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie !  still  I  '11  drink  a  health  to  thee. 

Sere's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie  !  here's  a  parting  health  to  thee ; 
May  thine  be  still  a  cloudless  lot,  though  it  be  rar  from  me  ! 
May  still  thy  laughing  eye  be  bright,  and  open  still  thy  brow, 
rhy  thoughts  as  pure,  thy  speech  as  free,  thy  heart  as  light  as  now ! 


\nd,  whatsoe'er  my  afker  fate,  my  dearest  toast  shall  be, — 
Still  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie !  still  a  hearty  health  to  th 


thee! 


A  STRAIN  OF  MUSIC. 


BT   MBS.   XZEMANS. 


'  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  masic  \ 

Mbrobart  of  Vtmum, 

Oh  !  joyously,  triumphantly,  sweet  sounds !  ye  swell  and  float, 
A  breath  of  hope,  of  youth,  of  spring,  is  pour'd  on  every  note; 
And  yet  my  full  o'erburthen'd  heart  grows  troubled  by  your  power, 
And  ye  seem  to  press  the  long  past  years  into  one  little  hoar. 

If  I  have  look'd  on  lovely  scenes,  that  now  I  view  no  more  — 
A  summer  sea,  with  glittering  ships,  along  the  mountain  shores, 
A  ruin,  girt  with  solemn  woods,  and  a  crimson  evening  sky, — 
Ye  bring  me  back  those  images  fast  as  ye  wander  by. 

If  in  the  happy  walks  and  days  of  childhood  I  have  heard. 
And  into  childhood's  memory  link'd  the  music  of  a  bird ; 
A  bird  that  with  the  primrose  came,  and  in  the  violet's  train,  — 
Ye  give  me  that  wild  melody  of  early  life  again. 

Or  if  a  dear  and  gentle  voice,  that  now  is  changed,  or  gone^ 
Hath  left  within  my  bosom  deep  the  thrilling  oiits  tone, 
.1  find  that  murmur  in  your  notes  —  they  touch  the  chords  of  thought, 
And  a  sudden  flow  of  tenderness  across  my  soul  is  brought 

If  I  have  bid  a  spot  farewell,  on  whose  familiar  ground 
To  every  path,  and  leaf,  and  flower,  my  soul  in  love  was  bound: 
If  I  have  watch  'd  the  parting  step  of  one  who  came  not  back. 
The  feeling  of  that  moment  wakes  in  your  exulting  track. 

Yet  on  ye  float !  —  the  very  air  seems  kindling  with  your  glee ! 
Oh !  do  ye  fling  this  mournful  spell,  sweet  sounds  I  alone  on  me? 
Or,  have  a  thousand  hearts  rephed,  as  mine  doth  now,  in  sighs, 
To  the  glad  music  breathing  thus  of  blue  Italian  skies? 

I  know  not !  — only  this  I  know,  that  not  by  me  on  earth. 
May  the  deep  joy  of  song  be  found,  untroubled  in  its  birth; 
It  must  be  for  a  brighter  life,  for  some  immortal  sphere,  ^ 
Wherein  its  flow  suUI  have  no  taste  of  the  bitter  fountains  here^ 
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THE  WAR  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

BT   THOMAS  MACAULBT. 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are ! 

And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 

Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of  dance, 

Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  O  pleasant  land  of  Fruwer 

And  thou,  Kochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of  the  waters, 

Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughters. 

As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy, 

For  cold,  and  stif!^  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy  walls  annoy. 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war. 

Hurrah !  hurrah  1  for  Ivry,  and  King  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Oh!  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
We  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers, 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish  spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  our  land ! 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his  hand ; 
And,  as  we  look'd  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  empurpled  flood, 
And  good  Coligni's  hoary  hair  all  dabbled  with  his  blood; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate  of  war, 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  King  is  come  to  marshal  us,  in  all  his  armour  drest. 

And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest 

He  look'd  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 

He  look'd  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stem  and  high. 

Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing  to  wing, 

Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  "  God  save  our  Lord  the  King." 

"  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may,  — 

For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray,  — 

Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 

And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre." 

Hurrah !  the  foes  are  moving!  Hark  to  the  mingled  din, 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverini 

The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's  plain. 

With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne. 

Now  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of  France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies  now,  —  upon  them  with  the  lance! 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow-white  crest; 

And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rush'd,  while,  like  a  guiding  star. 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours !    Mayenne  hath  tum'd  hia  rein. 

D'Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter.    The  Flemish  Count  is  slain. 

Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 

The  field  is  heap'd  w\\h  bleeding  %\.<^e^«^  wcv^  ^^^>  ^^^  ^^W(«.w  mail ; 
And  ibcn  we  thouo;hl  on  vengeaxvcie,  ^lTv^^tv^  ^wv^wa^^x^^ 
"Remember  St.  Bartholoinftv,«  Yiaa^«LW?d.^wan»»».VitsasiN 
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Bat  out  spake  ^ntle  Heniy,  "  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe: 
Down,  down,  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren  go.'* 
Oh !  was  there  ever  such  a  knight^  in  friendship  or  in  war, 
As  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of  Navarre! 

Ho !  maidens  of  Vienna !    Ho !  matrons  of  Lucerne ! 

Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  return. 

Ho  1  Philip,  send,  for  charitjr,  thy  Mexican  pistoles, 

That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  spearmen's  souls  i 

Ho !  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms  be  bright ! 

Ho !  burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night ! 

For  our  Sod  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  rais'd  the  slave, 

And  mock'd  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of  the  brave. 

Then  slory  to  his  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ; 

And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry  of  Navarre. 


THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE. 

BY  CHAKLEH  WEST  THOMPSOV. 

Bird  of  the  heavens !  whose  matchless  eye 

Alone  can  front  the  blaze  of  day, 
And,  wand'rin^  through  the  radiant  sky. 

Ne'er  from  tne  sunlight  turns  away  j 
Whose  ample  wing  was  made  to  rise 

Majestic  o'er  the  loftiest  peak, 
On  whose  chill  tops  the  winter  skies, 

Around  thy  nest,  in  tempests  speak. 
What  ranger  of  the  winds  can  dare, 
Proud  mountain  king !  with  thee  compare; 
Or  lifl  his  gaudier  plumes  on  high 
Before  thy  native  majesty. 
When  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  seat  alone^ 
Upon  thy  cloud-encircled  throne? 

Bird  of  the  cliffs!  thy  noble  form 

Might  well  be  thought  almost  divine ; 
Born  for  the  thunder  and  the  storm, 

The  mountain  and  the  rock  are  thine ; 
And  there,  where  never  foot  has  been. 

Thy  eyry  is  sublimely  hung. 
Where  louring  skies  their  wrath  be^n, 

And  loudest  lullabies  are  sung 
By  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  blast. 
When,  his  snow  mantle  o'er  him  cast, 
He  sweeps  across  the  mountain  top, 
With  a  dark  fury  naught  can  stop, 
And  wings  his  wild  unearthly  way 
Far  through  the  clouded  realms  of  day. 

Bird  of  the  sun !  to  thee — to  thee 
The  earliest  tints  of  dawn  are  known. 

And  'tis  thy  proud  delight  to  see 
The  monarch  mount  ms  gorgeouft  lilbxQinft  \ 
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Throwing  the  crimson  drapery  by, 
That  hairimpedes  his  siorioas  way ; 

And  mounting  up  the  radiant  sk^, 
E'en  what  he  is,  —  the  king  of*  day ! 

Before  the  regent  of  the  skies 

Men  shrink,  and  veil  their  dazzled  eyes  I 

But  thou,  in  regal  majesty, 

ELast  kingly  rank  as  well  as  he ; 
,  And  with  a  steady,  dauntless  gaze. 

Thou  meet'st  the  splendour  otnis  blaze. 

Bird  of  Columbia !  well  art  thou 

An  emblem  of  our  native  land ; 
With  unblench'd  front  and  noble  brow, 

Amons  the  nations  doom'd  to  stand ; 
Proud,  l£e  her  mighty  mountain  woods; 

Like  her  own  rivers,  wandering  free ; 
And  sending  forth,  from  hills  andfloods, 

The  joyous  shout  of  liberty ! 
Like  thee,  majestic  bird  1  like  thee, 
She  stands  in  unbought  majesty. 
With  spreading  wing,  untired  and  strong, 
That  dares  a  soaring  far  and  long, 
That  mounts  aloft,  nor  looks  below. 
And  will  not  quail  though  tempests  blow. 

The  admiration  of  the  earth. 

In  grand  simplicity  she  stands ; 
Like  thee,  the  storms  beheld  her  birth. 

And  she  was  nursed  by  rugged  hands ; 
But,  past  the  fierce  and  furious  war, 

Her  rising  fame  new  glory  brings. 
For  kings  and  nobles  come  from  far 

To  seek  the  shelter  of  her  wings. 
And  like  thee,  rider  of  the  cloud. 
She  mounts  the  heavens,  serene  and  proud. 
Great  in  a  pure  and  noble  fame. 
Great  in  her  spotless  champion's  name. 
And  destined  m  her  day  to  be 
Mighty  as  Rome — more  nobly  free. 

My  native  land  1  my  native  land ! 

To  whom  my  thoua;ht8  will  fondly  turn : 
For  her  the  warmest  hopes  expand. 

For  her  the  heart  with  fears  will  yearn. 
Oh !  mav  she  keep  her  eve,  like  thee. 

Proud  eagle  of  the  rocky  wild, 
Fiz*d  on  the  sun  of  liberty, 

By  rank,  by  faction  unbeguUed ; 
Rememb^ing  still  the  rugged  road 
Our  venerable  fathers  irod. 
When  tb^y  through  toil  and  danger  presi^. 
To  gain  their  glorious  bequest, 
And  from  each  lip  the  caution  fell 
To  those  who  foUow'd^  **  Guard  it  welL" 
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THEiBOLIAN  HARP. 

BT   ALAAIC  A.   WATTf. 


Methinks  it  should  hare  been  Impossible 

Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  like  this, 

Where  even  the  breezes  and  the  common  air 

Contain  the  power  and  spirit  of  harmonj. — Golbkumib. 

Harp  of  the  winds !  What  music  may  com]|are 
With  thy  wild  gush  of  melody  j  —  Or  where, 
*Mid  this  world's  discords,  may  we  hope  to  meet 
Tones  like  to  thine  —  so  soothmg  and  so  sweet  I 

Harp  of  the  winds !  When  Summer's  2iephyr  wings 
EQs  airy  flight  across  thy  tremulous  strings, 
As  if  enamour'd  of  his  breath,  they  move 
With  soft  low  murmurs,  —  Uke  the  voice  of  Love, 
Ere  passion  deepens  it,  or  sorrow  mars 
Its  harmony  with  sighs !  —  All  earth-bom  jars 
Confess  thy  soothing  power,  when  strains  like  these 
From  thy  bliss-breathing  chords  are  borne  upon  the  breeze  t 

But  when  a  more  pervading  force  compels 
Their  sweetness  into  strength,  —  and  swiftly  swells 
Each  tenderer  tone  to  fulness,  —  what  a  strange 
And  spirit-stirring  sense  that  fitful  change 
Wakes  in  my  heart !  —  Visions  of  days  long  past,  — 
Hope  — joy  —  pride —  pain  —  and  passion  —  with  the  bla>t 
Come  rushmg  on  my  soul,  —  till  I  believe 
Some  strong  enchantment  purposed  to  deceive. 
Hath  fiz'd  Its  spell  upon  me,  and  I  grieve 
I  may  not  burst  its  bonds  !^ —  Anon  the  gale 
Softly  subsides,  —  and  whisperings  wild  prevail 
Of  inarticulate  melody,  which  seem 
Not  music,  but  its  shadow ;  —  what  a  dream 
Is  to  reality ;  —  or  as  the  swell 
(Those  who  hisive  felt  alone  have  power  to  tell) 
Of  the  full  heart  where  love  was  late  a  guest 
Ere  it  recovers  from  its  sweet  unrest  I 
The  charm  is  o*er !  Each  warring  thought  flits  by 
GluellM  by  that  more  than  mortal  minstrelsy ! 
E^ch  turbulent  feeling  owns  its  sweet  control, 
And  peace  once  more  returns,  and  settles  on  my  sonl ! 

Harp  of  the  winds !  thy  ever  tuneful  chords, 
In  language  far  more  eloquent  than  words 
Of  earth's  best  skill'd  philosophers,  do  teach 
A  deep  and  heavenly  lesson !  Could  it  reach. 
With  its  impressive  truths,  the  heart  of  man, 
Then  were  he  bless'd  indeed  *^  and  Vie  tiiv^VBCKEk 
Hia  cominz  miseries  with  de\igV\\.\    TVa  «Xatiii 
Ofkeea  adversity  would  then  defona 
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No  more  the  calm  stream  of  his  thoughts,  nor  bring 
Its  wonted  '*  grisly  train  ;"  but  rather  wring 
Sweetness  from  out  his  grief,  —  till  even  the  string 
On  which  his  sorrows  huog,  should  make  reply, 
However  rudely  swept,  in  tones  of  melody ) 


THE  NEGLECTED  CHILD. 

BT  THOMAS  H.  BATLT. 

I  KKTBR  was  a  favourite  — 

My  mother  never  smiled 
On  me,  with  half  the  tenderness 

That  bless'd  her  fairer  child ; 
I  've  seen  her  kiss  my  sister's  cheek. 

While  fondled  on  her  knee ; 
I've  torn'd  away  to  hide  my  teai%— 

There  was  no  kiss  for  me ! 

And^et  I  strove  to  please,  with  all 

My  Uttle  store  of  sense ; 
I  ttrwe  to  please,  and  infancy 

Can  rarely  give  offence  ; 
But  when  my  artless  eflS>rt8  met 

A  cold,  ungentle  check, 
I  did  not  dare  to  throw  myself 

In  tears  upon  her  neck* 

How  blessed  are  the  beautiful ! 
Love  watches  o'er  their  birth ; 

0  beauty !  in  my  nursery 

I  learn'd  to  know  thy  worth ;  — 
For  even  there,  I  often  felt 

Forsaken  and  forlorn ; 
And  wish'd — for  others  wish'd  it  too— 

I  never  had  been  bom  ! 

1  'm  sure  I  was  affectionate,  — 

But  in  my  sister's  face, 
There  was  a  look  of  love,  that  daim'd 

A  smile  or  an  embrace. 
But  when  /  raised  my  Up,  to  meet 

The  pressure  children  prize. 
None  knew  the  feelings  of  my  hearty  — 

They  spoke  not  in  my  eyes* 

But  oh  !  that  heart  too  keenly  felt 

The  anguish  of  neglect ; 
I  saw  my  sister's  lovely  form 

With  gems  and  roses  deck'd ; 
I  did  not  covet  them :  but  oft, 

When  wantonly  reproved, 
I  enV\ed  Viet  \)[ie  ^fiVue^ 
Of  be&Yi^  «o  b^'Qi^e^ ' 
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But  soon  a  time  of  triumph  came  — 

A  time  of  sorrow  too,  — 
For  sickness  o*er  my  sister's  form 

Her  venom'd  mantle  threw :  — 
The  features,  once  so  beautiful, 

Now  wore  the  hue  of  death ; 
And  former  friends  shrank  fearfully 

From  her  infectious  breath.' 

»T  was  then,  unwearied,  day  and  night, 

I  watch'd  beside  her  bed. 
And  fearlessly  upon  my  breast 

I  pillow'd  her  poor  head. 
She  lived !  —  ana  loved  me  for  my  care ! — 

My  grief  was  at  an  end ; 
I  was  a  lonely  being  once, 

But  now  I  hoot  a  friend  i 


THE  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

BY  MBS.  HEM ANS. 

Thet  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side, 
They  fill'd  one  house  with  glee— 

Their  graves  are  sever'd  far  and  wide, 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea ! 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 

O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow, 
She  had  each  folded  ilower  in  sight — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now? 

One  'midst  the  forests  of  the  west 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid ; 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest. 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one ; 
•»  He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 
He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  dress'd. 

Above  the  noble  slain. 
He  wrapp'd  his  colours  round  his  breast. 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one  —  o'er  htt  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves  by  sofl  winds  fann'd. 

She  faded,  'midst  Italian  flowers. 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus,  lAey  rest  who  pla^^d 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree, 
Whoao  voices  mingled  as  Ui«%^  ^la^^d 

Around  one  parent  knee  \ 
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They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
And  cheer'd  with  songs  the  hearth - 

Alas  for  love,  if  tAou  wert  all, 
And  naught  beyond  on  earth  I 


SAPPHO. 

BT   MIM  JLARDOH. 

She  was  one 
Whose  Lyre  the  spirit  of  sweet  song  had  hung 
With  myrtle  and  with  laurel ;  on  whose  head 
Oenius  had  shed  his  starry  glories, — transcripts 
Of  woman's  loving  heart  and  woman's  disappoinCineiU. 

She  leanM  upon  her  harp,  and  thousands  look'd 

On  her  in  love  and  wonder ;  —  thousands  knelt 

And  worshipM  in  her  presence;  —  burning  tears. 

And  words  that  died  in  utterance,  and  a  pause 

Of  breathless  agitated  eagerness, 

First  gave  the  mil  heart's  homage,  then  came  forth 

A  shout  that  rose  to  heaven ;  and  the  hills, 

The  distant  valleys,  all  rwns  with  the  name 

Of  the  iBoUan  Sappho !  —  Every  heart 

Found  in  itself  some  echo  to  her  son^. 

Low  notes  of  love,  hopes  beautiful  and  firesh,  — - 

And  some  gone  by  for  ever  —  glorious  dreams, 

High  aspirations,  those  thrice  gentle  thoughts 

That  dwell  upon  the  absent  and  the  dind. 

Were  breathing  in  her  music  — and  these  are 

Chords  every  bosom  vibrates  to.    But  she. 

Upon  whose  brow  the  laurel  crown  is  placed. 

Her  colour's  varying  with  deep  emotion  — 

There  is  a  softer  blush  than  conscious  prides 

Upon  her  cheek,  and  in  that  tremulous  smile 

Is  all  a  woman's  timid  tenderness. 

Her  eye  is  on  a  Youth,  and  other  days 

And  feelings  warm  have  rushed  on  her  soul 

With  all  their  former  influence  ;  —  thoughts  that  slept 

Cold,  calm  as  death,  have  waken'd  to  new  Ufe ;  — 

Whole  years'  existence  have  pass'd  in  that  glance.— 

She  had  once  loved  in  very  early  days ; 

That  was  a  thing  gone  by.    One  had  cali'd  forth 

The  music  of  her  soul. — He  loved  her  too, 

But  not  as  she  did :  —  she  was  unto  him 

As  a  young  bird,  whose  early  flight  he  train'd. 

Whose  first  wild  songs  were  sweet,  for  he  had  taught 

Those  songs :  —  but  she  look'd  up  to  him  with  all 

Youth's  deep  and  passionate  idolatry ;  — 

Love  was  her  heart's  sole  universe  -—he  was 

To  her,  Hope,  Genius,  Energy, — the  Grod 

Her  inmost  spirit  worship'd,  — in  whofle  smile 

Was  all  e'en  minstrel  pride  held  precious ;  praise 

Was  prized  but  aa  the  echo  of  his  own. 

But  other  limea  and  oXViw  ^e^Xvcv^  «s»xs«k\  — 

Hope  18  love's  eXeme^X,  Mid\as«kNj\\J^W 

Sickeu'd  of  its  own  ^«attV|.— ^ftft^»«^ 
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Mid  bright  realities  and  brighter  dreams. 

Those  strange  but  exquisite  imaginings 

That  tinge  with  such  sweet  colours  minstrel  thoughts : 

And  Fame,  like  sunlight,  was  upon  her  path ; 

And  strangers  heard  her  name,  and  eyes  that  never 

Had  looked  on  Sappho,  yet  had  wept  with  her. 

Her  first  love  never  wholly  lost  its  power, 

But,  like  rich  incense  shed,  although  no  trace 

Was  of  its  visible  presence,  yet  its  sweetness 

Mingled  with  every  feeling,  and  it  gave 

That  soft  and  melancholv  tenderness 

Which  was  the  magic  of  her  song.  —  That  Youth 

Who  knelt  before  her  was  so  like  the  shape 

That  haunted  her  spring  dreams —  the  same  dark  eyes, 

Whose  light  had  once  been  as  the  light  of  heaven!  «— 

Others  breathed  winning  flatteries,  —  she  tum'd 

A  careless  hearing ;  but  when  Phaon  spoke. 

Her  heart  beat  quicker,  and  the  crimson  light 

Upon  her  cheek  gave  a  most  tender  answer.  — 

She  loved  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  heart ' 

Which  lives  but  in  itself;  her  life  had  passM 

Amid  the  grand  creations  of  the  thought 

Love  was  to  her  a  vision ;  —  it  was  now 

Hei^hten'd  into  devotion.  —  but  a  soul 

So  gifted  and  so  passionate  as  hers 

Will  seek  companionship  in  vain,  and  find 

Its  feelings  solitary. — Phaon  soon 

Forgot  the  fondness  of  his  Lesbian  maid ; 

And  Sappho  knew  that  talents,  riches,  fame. 

May  not  sooth  slighted  love. 

There  is  a  dark  rock  looks  on  the  blue  sea ; 

'T  was  there  love's  last  soh^  echo'd :  —  there  she  sleept, 

Whose  lyre  was  crown'd  with  launel,  and  whose  name 

Will  be  remember'd  long  as  Love  or  Song 

Are  sacred  —  the  devoted  Sappho ! 


THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

BT   MRS.    HEMANS. 

What  hid'st  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells  ? 

Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  Main ! 
Pale  glist'ning  pearls,  and  rainbow-colour'd  shells, 

Bright  things  which  gleam  unreck'd  of  and  in  vain. 
Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 

We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  Depths  have  morei  What  wealth  untold. 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies ! 

Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold. 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies. 

Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathM  Mwxi\ 

Earth  claims  not  these  asB^ivX 
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Yet  more,  the  Depths  have  more !  — Thy  waves  have  ioll*d 

Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  I 
Sand  hath  fili'd  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Sea- weed  overgrown  the  halls  of  revelry ! 
Dash  o'er  them,  Ocean  !  in  thy  scornful  play, 
Man  yields  them  to  decay ! 

Tet  more !  the  Billows  and  the  Depths  have  more ! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  ^ther'd  to  thy  breast ! 
They  bear  not  now  the  boommg  waters  roar, — 

The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  ^ems,  thou  stormy  grave !  — 

Give  back  the  true  and  brave! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely !  — Those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long ; 

The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless  glooo^ 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 

Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown, 

— But  all  is  not  thine  own ! 


FIELD    FLOWERS. 

8F  THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

Tb  field  flowers !  the  gardens  eclipse  you 't  is  tmey 
Vet,  wildings  of  nature,  I  dote  upon  you. 

For  ye  waft  me  to  summers  ofold, 
When  the  earth  teem'd  around  roe  with  fairy  delight, 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladden'd  my  sigl^ 

Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

I  love  you  for  lulling  me  back  into  dreams 

Of  the  blue  Highland  mountains  and  echoing  streama, 

And  of  broken  blades  breathing  their  balm ; 
While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine  remote^ 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-pigeon's  note^ 

Made  music  that  sweeten'd  the  calm. 

Not  a  pastoral  song  has  a  pleasanter  tune 

Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart,  little  wildings  of  June ; 

Ofold  ruinous  castles  ye  tell : 
I  thought  it  delightful  your  beauties  to  find, 
When  the  magic  of  nature  first  breathed  on  my  mind. 

And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  her  spelL 

Even  now  what  afiections  the  violet  awakes ; 
What  loved  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  the  lakes. 

Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore. 
What  landscapes  I  read  in  the  primrose's  looks ; 
What  pictures  of  pebbles  and  minnowy  brooks^ 

In  the  vetches  that  tangle  the  shore. 
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Earth's  cultoreless  buds !  to  my  heart  ye  were  dear 
Ere  the  fever  of  passion,  or  ague  of  fear, 

Had  scath'd  my  existence's  bloom ; 
Once  I  welcome  you  more,  in  life's  passionless  stage 
With  the  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age, 

And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomib. 


LINES  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

ON  HER  MARRUOE. 

BT   O.   M.    FITZGERALD. 

r  tell  ifte,  gentle  lady,  that  they  deck  thee  for  a  bride, 
the  wreath  is  woven  for  thy  hair,  the  bridegroom  by  thy  aide ; 
I  think  I  hear  thy  father's  sigh,  thy  mother's  calmer  tone, 
ley  give  thee  to  another's  arms — their  beautiful  —  their  own. 

er  saw  a  bridal,  but  my  eyelid  hath  been  wet, 

it  always  seem'd  to  me  as  though  a  joyous  crowd  were  met 

ee  the  saddest  sight  of  all,  a  gay  and  girlish  thing 

aside  her  maiden  gladness  —  for  a  name — and  for  a  ring. 

other  cares  will  claim  thy  thoughts,  and  other  hearts  thy  IoT8^ 
gayer  friends  may  be  around,  and  bluer  skies  above ; 
thou,  when  I  behold  thee  next,  may'st  wear  upon  thy  brow, 
iiance,  a  mother's  look  of  care,  for  that  which  decks  it  now* 

when  I  think  how  Mten  I  have  seen  thee,  with  thy  mild 

lovely  look,  and  step  of  air,  and  bearing  like  a  child, 

how  mournfully,  how  mournfully  the  thouj^ht  comes  o*er  mjr  brain, 

!n  I  think  thou  ne'er  may'st  be  that  free  and  girlish  thing  again. 

iild  that,  as  my  heart  dictates,  just  such  might  be  mv  lay^ 
my  voice  should  be  a  voice  of  mirth,  a  music  like  the  May ; 
t  may  not  be !  —  within  iny  breast  all  frozen  are  the  springs, 
murmur  dies  upon  the  lip  ~  the  music  on  the  strings. 

I  voice  is  floating  round  me,  and  it  tells  me  in  my  rest, 
sunshine  shall  illume  thy  path,  that  joy  shall  be  thy  guest 
thy  life  shall  be  a  summer's  day,  whose  evening  shall  go  down, 
the  evening  in  the  eastern  clime,  that  never  knows  a  frown. 

n  thy  foot  is  at  the  altar,  when  the  ring  hath  press'd  thy  hand, 
in  those  thou  lov'st,  and  those  that  love  thee,  weeping  round  thee  stand, 
may  the  verse  that  friendship  weaves,  like  a  spirit  of  the  air, 
er  thee  at  that  moment — for  a  blessing  and  a  prayer ! 
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THE  EAST  INDIAMAN. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  ROUGE  ET  ROIR. 


How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodij^, 
The  scarred  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and -embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return  ; 
With  over-weatherd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

Mbbchant  of  Vbnio» 

An  anxious,  lingering,  perilous  voyage  past, 

An  India  ship  hail'd  Albion's  land  at  last ! 

Moor'd  in  the  Downs,  her  mighty  pinions  close 

Like  some  far  flying  bird  that  seeks  repose 

While,  crowding  on  the  deck,  a  hundred  eyes 

Turn'd  shoreward  —  flash'd  with  pleasure  and  surprise. 

That  eve  they  anchor*d,  from  the  horizon's  hem 

The  virgin  Moon,  as  if  to  welcome  them, 

Rose  from  her  rest  —  but  would  no  more  reveal 

Than  the  faint  outline  of  her  pale  profile : 

Though  soon  (as  maids  forego  their  fears)  she  gave 

Her  orbed  brow  to  kiss  the  wanton  wave : 

Till  —  like  a  scornful  lover,  swoU'n  with  pride. 

Because  too  fondly  loved  to  be  denied. 

The  rude  wave  spum'd  her  off,  and  raised  that  loud 

And  an^  blast  that  scream'd  through  sail  and  shroud. 

The  livdong  night  on  which  my  harp  is  dwelling. 

Meanwhile,  the  swarthy  crew,  each  care  dispelhng, 

Had  sported  thrice  three  summer  suns  away 

Since  they  had  cast  their  anchor  in  that  bay. 

Oh,  none  save  Fortune's  step-sons,  doom'd  to  roam 

The  deep,  can  prize  a  harbour  and  a  home  I 

The  temperate  breeze  their  sun-bronzed  temples  blessing 

A  native  shore  the  gladden'd  eye  refreshing  — 

The  painted  pinnace  dancing  from  the  land 

Freignted  with  friends  —  the  pressure  of  the  hand, 

Whose  pulse  throbs  happy  seconds  —  the  warm  gush 

Of  blooa  into  the  cheek,  as  it  would  rush 

With  the  heart's  welcome  ere  the  tongue  could  half 

Perform  its  office  —  feeling's  telegraph ! 

Impassion'd  smiles,  and  tears  of  rapture  starting^ 

Oh,  how  unlike  the  tears  which  fell  at  parting ! 

And  all  were  theirs — that  good  ship's  gallant  crew  — 

As  though  each  joy  which  absence  renoer'd  due 

Were  paid  in  one  bright  moment :  such  are  known 

To  those  long  sever'd,  loving,  loved,  alone ! 

A  gorgeous  freight  that  broad-sail'd  vessel  bore  — 
The  blazing  diaxnoTvdft  wv^  >3tvfc\iV\»\\vcv^«t«  % 
Spices  thai  sigbi'd  tJaevt  Vft<iev\%fe,>S\>iiftft  wKc* 
Were  fann'd  along  ow  wotnaXSa  ^^^ 
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From  Orient  lands.    Then  marvel  not  if  he 
Who  there  is  Chief  should  look  exultingi y 
Back  on  the  storms  he  baffled,  and  should  know 
The  bosom's  warmest  wildest  overflow 

While  gazing  on  the  land  which  laugh'd  before  him 

The  smooth  sea  round  —  the  blue  pavilion  o'er  him ! 

Yet  felt  he  more  than  ever  sprang  from  these, 

For  love  demanded  deeper  sympathies ; 

And  lonv  in  lonely  bower  had  sigh'd  for  him 

A  fond  fair  Bride,  whose  infant  Cherubim 

Oil  spirit-clouded  from  its  playthings  crept, 

To  weep  beside  its  mother  while  she  wept. 

But  oh,  they  met  at  length !  And  such  sweet  days 

Already  proved,  as  leave  a  light  that  plays 

Upon  the  memory  when  the  warmth  is  gone. 

The  fount  thus  treasures  sunbeams,  ana  shines  on 

Through  dusk  and  darkness.    Like  some  happy  mother, 

Joy  mark'd  the  hoUrs  pursuing  one  another  — 

A  wreath  of  buoyant  angels !  Yet  as  they 

WheePd  laughing  round,  oft  sigh'd,  to  make  them  stay  ! 

This  was  a  day  of  banqueting  on  board ; 
And  swan>wing'd  barks,  anabarges  many  oar'd 
Came  crowded  to  the  feast    The  young —  the  gay  —7 
The  beautifid  —  were  there.    Right  merrily 
The  pleasure  boats  glide  onward ;  —  with  swift  prow 
The  clear  wave  curling,  till  around  each  bow,  ' 
Wiih  fre<|uent  flash,  Sie  bnght  and  feathery  spray 
Threw  mimic  rainbows  at  the  sun  in  play. 
The  ship  is  won,  the  silken  chair  is  lower'd  — 
Exulting  Youth  and  Beauty  bound  on  board : 
And,  while  they  wondering  gaze  on  sail  and  shroud, 
The  flag  flaps  o'er  them  like  a  crimson  cloud. 

Young  Pleasure  kiss'd  each  heart !  From  Persia's  loom 

An  ample  awning  spread  its  purple  bloom 

To  canopy  the  guests  ;  and  vases,  wreath'd 

With  deep-buea  flowers  and  foliage,  sweetly  breathed 

Their  incense,  fresh  as  zephyrs  when  they  rove 

Among  the  blossoms  of  a  citron  grove  ; 

Soft  sounds  —  (invisible  spirits  on  the  wing)  — 

Were  heard  and  felt  around  them  hovering ;  — 

In  shor^  some  magic  seem'd  to  sway  the  hour, 

The  wand-struck  deck  becomes  an  orient  bower ! 

A  very  wilderness  of  blushing  losses. 

Just  such  as  Love  would  choose  when  he  reposes. 

The  pendent  orange,  from  a  lush  of  leaves. 

Hangs  like  tlesperian  ^old ;  and,  tied  in  sheaves. 

Carnations  prop  their  triple  coronals ; 

The  grape,  out-peeping  from  thick  foliage,  falls 

Like  cluster'd  ametnysts  in  deep  festoons^ 

And  shells  are  scattered  round,  which  Indian  moons 

Had  sheeted  with  the  silver  of  their  beams ; 

But  oh,  what,  more  than  all,  the  scene  beseems. 

Fair,  faultless  forms,  glide  there  with  wing-like  motion  I  — 

Bright  as  young  Peris  rising  from  the  ocean ! 

Eve  darkened  down  —  and  yet  they  were  nol  ^otkft  \ 
The  sky  bad  changed,  —  the  sudden  aXotm  CAXCkft  Wi\ 
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Ohb  waved  on  high  a  niby  sparkling  bowl  — 

(Youth,  passion,  wine,  ran  riot  in  his  soal)  — 

•*  Fill  to  the  brim,»'  he  cried ;  **  let  others  peer 

Their  doubtful  path  to  heaven  ;  —  my  heaven  ia  heiel 

Thia  hour  is  mine,  and  who  can  dash  its  bliss  ? 

Fate  dare  not  darken  such  an  hour  as  this !" 

Then  stoop'd  to  quaflT;  —  but  (as  a  charm  were  thrown) 

His  hand,  nis  lips,  ^ew  motionless  as  stone ; 

His  drunkenness  ot  heart  no  more  deceives  — 

The  thunder  growls,  the  surge-smote  vessel  heaves ; 

And  while  ajornast  he  stared,  a  hurrying  squall 

Rent  the  wide  awning,  and  discover'd  all ! 

Across  their  eyes  tbe  hissin  ^  lightning  blazed  — 

The  black  wave  burst  besicle  them  as  they  gazed ; 

And  dizzily  the  thick  surf  scattered  o'er  them : 

And  dim  and  distant  loom'd  the  land  before  them ; 

No  longer  firm  —  th'  eternal  hills  did  leave 

Their  solid  rest,  and  heaved,  or  seem*d  to  heavoi 

O,  't  was  an  awful  moment ! —  for  the  crew 

Had  rashly,  deeply  drank,  while  yet  they  knew 

No  rulinv  eye  was  on  them  —  and  became 

Wild  as  the  tempest  I    Peril  could  not  tame  — - 

Nay,  stirr*d  their  brutal  hearts  to  more  excess ; 

Round  the  deserted  banquet-board  they  press. 

Like  men  transfbrm'd  to  fiends,  with  oatn  and  yell  I 

And  many  deem'd  the  sea  less  terrible 

Than  maniacs  fiercely  ripe  for  all,  or  aught, 

That  ever  flashed  upon  a  desperate  thought ! 

Strange  laughter  mmgled  with  the  shriek  and  groan  — 

Nor  woman  shrank,  nor  woman  wept,  alone. 

Some,  as  a  bolt  had  smote  them,  fell ;  — and  some 

Stared  haggard  wild :  —  dismay  had  struck  them  doml). 

There  were  of  firmer  nerve,  or  fiercer  cast, 

Who  scowi'd  defiance  back  upon  the  blast  — 

Half  scorning  in  their  haughty  souls  to  be 

Thus  pent  and  buflSited.    And  tenderly, 

Even  then,  to  manlv  hearts  fair  forms  were  drawn. 

Whose  virgin  eyes  had  never  shed  their  dawn 

Before  —  soil,  beautifully  shy  — to  flush 

A  lover's  hope ;  but  as  the  dove  willrush  ^ 

Into  the  school' boy's  bosom  to  elude 

The  swooping  goshawk  —  woman,  thus  sigj||duedy        ^ 

Will  cling  to  those  she  shunn'd  in  lighter  nfiood— - 

The  soul  confess  emotions  but  concealed  — 

Pure,  glowing,  deep,  though  lin^eringly  reveal'd; 

That  true  chameleon  whi^  imbibes  the  tone 

Of  every  passing  hue  she  pauses  on ! 

O,  't is  the  cheek  that's  false  —  so  subtly  tanghty 

It  takes  not  of  its  colour  from  the  thought; 

But  like  volcanic  mountains  veil'd  in  snow, 

Hides  the  heart's  lava,  while  it  works  below  1 

And  there  were  two  who  loved,  but  never  told 
Thdr  love  to  one  another :  years  had  roll'd 
Since  Passion  touch'd  them  with  his  purple  wing, 
Though  still  their  ^oui!^'n^^vciVv»\\<wM]jBi^^^ 
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Lofty  dTsoul,  as  riches  were  denied, 

He  deem'd  it  mean  to  woo  a  wealthy  bride ; 

And  (for  her  tears  were  secret)  coldly  she 

Wreath*d  her  pale  brow  in  maiden  cUgnity ; 

Yet  each  had  caught  the  other's  eye  reposing, 

And,  far  as  looks  disclose,  the  truth  disclosing; 

But  when  they  met,  pride  check'd  the  soul's  warm  sigh, 

And  froze  the  melting  spirit  of  the  eye  — 

A  pride  in  vulgar  hearts  that  never  shone. 

And  thus  they  loved,  and  silently  loved  on  ; 

But  this  was  not  a  moment  when  the  head 

Could  trifle  with  the  heart !  The  cloud  that  spread 

Its  chilling  veil  between  them,  now  had  past— 

Too  long  awaking —  but  they  woke  at  last ! 

He  rush'd  where  clung  the  fainting  fair  one  —  sought 

To  aooth  with  hopes  he  felt  not,  cherish'd  not ;  ^ 

A.nd  while  in  passionate  support  he  press'd,  ^ 

She  raised  her  eyes  —  tlien  swiftly  on  his  breast 

Hid  her  blanch'd  cheek  —  as  if  resigned  to  share 

The  worst  with  him ;  —  nay,  die  contented  there! 

That  silent  act  was  fondly  elo(][uent ; 

And  to  the  youth's  deep  soul,  like  lightning,  sent 

A  gleam  of  rapture  —  exquisite  yet  brief, 

As  his  (poor  wretch)  that  in  the  grave  of  grief 

Feels  Fortune's  sun  burst  on  him,  and  looks  up 

With  hope  to  heaven  —  forgetful  of  the  cup. 

The  deadly  cup,  his  shivering  hand  yet  stniin'd  ~r 

A  hot  heart-pang  reminds  him —  it  is  drain'd ! 

Away  with  words !  for  when  had  true  love  ever 

A  happy  star  to  bless  it?  — Never,  never! 

And  oh,  the  brightest  at\er-smile  of  Fate 

Is  but  a  sad  repneve,  which  comes  -^  too  late ! 

The  riot  shout  peal'd  on ;  — but  deep  distress 

Had  sunk  all  else  in  utter  hopelessness ! 

One  mark'd  the  strife  of  frenzy  and  despair — 

The  most  concem'd,  and  yet  the  calmest  there ; 

In  bitterness  of  soul  beheld  his  crew  — 

He  should  have  known  them,  and  he  thought  he  knew: 

The  blood-hound  on  the  leash  may  fawn,  obey  — 

He  '11  tear  thee,  shouldst  thou  cross  him  at  his  prey ! 

One  only  trust  survives,  a  doubtful  one — 

But  oh,Tiow  cherifln'd,  every  other  gone ! 

"  While  hold  our  cables,  fear  not"  —  As  he  spoke 

A  sea  burst  o'er  them,  and  their  cables  broke! 

Then,  like  a  lion  bounding  from  the  toil. 

The  ship  shot  through  the  billow's  black  recoil ; 

Urged  by  the  howling  blast — all  guidance  gone— 

They  shuddering  felt  her  reeling,  rushing  on  — 

Nor  dared  to  question  where ;  nor  dareato  cast 

One  asking  look  —  for  that  might  be  their  last ! 

What  frowns  so  steep  in  front — a  clifT?  a  rock  7 
The  groaning  vessel  staggers  in  the  shock ! 
The  last  shriek  rings. 

Hark!  whence tV\«XNaU»^2BB^ 
Loud  o'er  the  rushing  waters — loud  andiievtx "{ 
7» 
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Alas !  they  dream !  —  't  is  but  the  ocean  roar 

Oh  DO !  it  echoes  from  the  swarming  shore ! 

Kind  Heaven,  thy  hand  was  there.    With  swelling  boaai 

The  vast  waves  heaved  the  giant  hull  aground ; 

And,  ebbing  with  the  turning  tide,  became. 

Like  dying  monsters,  impotent  and  tame ; 

Wedged  in  the  sand,  their  chafing  can  no  more 

Than  lave  her  sides,  and  deaden  with  their  roar 

The  clamorous  burst  of  joy.    But  some  there  were 

Whose  joy  was  voiceless  as  their  late  despair — 

Whose  heavenward  eyes,  clasp'd  hands,  and  streaming  cheeki^ 

Did  speak  a  language  which  the  lip  ne'er  speaks ! 

O,  he  were  heartless,  in  that  passionate  hour, 

Who  could  not  feel  that  weakness  hath  its  power, 

When  gentle  woman,  sobbing  and  subdued, 

Breatli^  forth  her  vow  of  holy  gratitude, 

Warm  as  the  contrite  Mary's,  when  —  forgiven— 

Ad  angel  smiled,  recording  it  in  heaven ! 


A  SKETCH   FROM  REAL   LIFE. 

BT  ALARIO  A.  WATTS. 

I  SAW  her  in  her  morn  of  hope,  in  life's  delicious  spring 

A  radiant  creature  of  the  eartli,  just  bursting  on  the  wing. 

Elate  and  joyous  as  the  lark  when  first  it  soars  on  high. 

Without  a  shadow  in  its  path,  —  a  cloud  upon  its  sky. 

I  see  her  yet — so  fancy  deems —  her  soft,  unbraided  hair. 

Gleaming  like  sunlight  upon  snow,  above  her  forehead  fair  ;— 

Her  large  dark  eyes,  of  changing  light,  the  winning  smile  that  played, 

In  dimpling  sweetness,  round  a  mouth  Expression's  self  had  made  ! 

And  light  alike  of  heart  and  step,  she  bounded  on  her  way. 

Nor  dream'd  the  flowers  that  round  her  bloom'd  would  ever  know  decav  ^ 

She  had  no  winter  in  her  note,  but  evermore  would  sing 

fWhat  darker  season  had  she  proved?)  of  spring — of  only  spring  I 

Alas,  alas,  that  hopes  like  hers,  so  gentle  and  so  bright. 

The  growth  of  many  a  happy  year,  one  wayward  hour  should  blight  *,'- 

Bow  down  her  fair  but  fragile  form,  her  brilliant  brow  o'ercast. 

And  make  her  beauty — like  her  bliss — a  shadow  of  the  past ! 

Years  came  and  went  —  we  met  again,  —  but  what  a  change  was  thera 

The  glossy  calmness  of  the  eye,  that  whisper'd  of  desfmir ;  -^ 

The  fitful  flushing  of  the  cheek,  —  the  lips  compressed  and  thin, — 

The  clinch  of  the  attenuate  hands, —  proclaimed  the  strife  within ! 

Yet,  for  each  ravaged  charm  of  earth  some  pitying  power  had  given 

Beauty,  of  more  than  mortal  birth,  —  a  spell  that  breathed  of  heaven;  — 

And  as  she  bent,  resign'd  and  meek,  beneath  the  chastening  blow, 

With  all  a  martyr's  fervid  faith  her  features  seem'd  to  glow ! 

No  wild  reproach,  no  bitter  word,  in  that  sad  hour  was  spoken. 

For  hopes  deceived,  for  love  betray'd,  and  plighted  pledges  broken  ;  — 

Like  Him  who  for  his  murderers  pray'd,  —  she  wept,  but  did  not  chide. 

And  her  last  orisons  arose  for  him  for  whom  she  died ! 

Thus,  thus,  too  oft  the  traitor  man  repays  fond  woman's  truth  ; 

Thus  blivhtino^in  his  wild  caprice,  the  blossoms  of  her  youth: 

And  sad  it  is,  m  griefs  Wke  xWae^  c?«i  N\»jcvtA  W«i  ^mi  lost. 

That  the  traest  and  iVie  Uadei«%\.ViQAXV.m>MXiXHiv|^«QSSntTBMa\ 
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THE  HEBkhiW  mother, 

BT  MAS.  BEMAHB.         / 

The  rose  was  in  rich  bloom  jon  Sharon's  plain. 
When  a  young  mother,  with  her  first-bom,  thence 
Went  up  to  Zion ;  for  the  boy  was  vow'd 
Unto  the  temple  service.    By  the  hand 
She  led  him,  and  her  silent  soul,  the  while, 
Oft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 
Met  her  sweet  serious  glance,  rejoiced  to  think 
That  aught  so  pure,  so  beautiful,  was  hers, 
To  bring  before  her  God. 

So  pas8*d  they  on. 
O'er  Judah*s  hills ;  and  wheresoever  the  leayes 
Of  the  broad  sycamore  made  sounds  at  nooo, 
Like  lulling  rain-drops  on  the  olive-boughs. 
With  their  cold  dimness,  cross'd  the  sultry  blue 
Of  Syria's  heaven,  she  paused,  that  he  might  rest ; 
Yet  from  her  own  meek  eyelids  chased  the  sleep 
That  weigh'd  their  dark  rnn^e  down,  to  sit  and  watch 
The  crimson  deepening  o'er  nis  cheek's  repose. 
As  at  a  red  flower's  heart ;  and  where  a  fount 
Lay,  like  a  twilight  star,  midst  palmy  shades 
Making  its  banks  green  gems  along  the  wild, 
There  top  she  linger'd  from  the  diamond  wave  • 
Drawing  clear  water  for  her  rosy  lips, 
And  sofUy  parting  blusters  of  jet  curls. 
To  bathe  ms  biow. 

At  last  the  Fane  was  reach'd, 
The  earth's  one  sanctuary :  and  rapture  hush'd 
Her  bosom,  as  before  her,  through  the  day 
It  rose,  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  steep'd 
In  light  like  floating  gold. — But  when  that  hour 
Waned  to  the  iarewdl  moment,  when  the  boy 
Lifted,  through  rainbo#-gleaming  tears,  his  eye 
Beseechingly  to  hers,  and  half  in  fear, 
Tum'd  from  the  white-robed  priest,  and  round  her  ann 
Clung  e'en  as  ivy  clings ;  the  deep  spring-tide 
Of  nature  then  swell'd  hifirh  ;  and  o'er  her  child 
Bending,  her  soul  brake  forth,  in  mingled  sounds 
Of  weeping  and  sad  song — *'  Alas !"  she  cried, 

''  Alas,  my  boy !  thy  gentle  gasp  is  on  me, 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes. 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise. 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me, 
And  like  a  vine  thou  claspest  my  full  heart  — 
How  shall  I  hence  depart  ?  — 

How  the  lone  paths  retrace,  where  thou  w«ct\b?|Va% 
6c  late  alontr  tiie  mountains  at  m^  ud^'t 
And  I,  in  joyous  pride. 
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By  eyery  place  of  flowers  my  course  delaying 
Wove,  e'en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair, 
Beholding  toee  so  fair ! 

And,  oh !  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  hath  parted ! 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 

Tum*d  from  its  door  away, 
While,  through  its  chambers  wandering  weary  hearted, 
I  lan^ish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still, 

Went  like  a  singing  rill  ? 

Under  the  paln>>trees  thou  no  more  shalt  meet  me. 
When  from  tlie  fount  at  evening  I  return, 

With  the  full  water  urn ! 
Nor  will  thy  sleep's  low  dove-like  murmurs  greet  me. 
As  midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake, 

And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

And  thou,  will  slumber's  dewy  cloud  fall  round  thee, 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thy  bed  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darkness  as  a  veil  hath  wound  thee, 
To  fold  my  neck ;  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fear, 

A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  ? 

What  have  I  said,  my  child  ?  —  will  He  not  hear  thee 
Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  from  their  nest  7 

Will  Ue  not  guard  thy  rest. 
And,  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee, 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  joy  ? 

Thou  shalt  sleep  soft,  my  boy ! 

I  give  thee  to  thy  Grod !  —  the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart ! 

And,  precious  as  thou  art. 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  have  thee, 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled ! 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child ! 

Therefore,  farewell !  — I  go ;  my  soul  may  fail  me, 
As  the  sta^  panteth  for  the  water-brooks, 

Yeammg  for  thy  sweet  looks ! 
But  thou,  my  first-bom !  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me ; 
Thou  in  the  shadow  of  the  Rock  shalt  dwell. 

The  Rock  of  Strength—  farewell !" 


AN  EVENING  WALK  IN  BENGAL, 

BT   BISHOP   HEBER. 

Our  task  is  done !  —  on  Gunga*s  breast 
The  sun  is  sinking  down  to  rest : 
And,  moor*d  beneath  the  tamarind  bough, 
Our  balk  has  found  its  harbour  now. 
With  furled  saW,  atvd  v«2«v\^  «A^^ 
Behold  the  Un^  WgaXft  M<i« 
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Upon  her  deck,  'mid  charcoal  gleams, 
The  Moslems*  savoury  supper  steams, 
While  all  apart,  beneath  the  wood. 
The  Hindoo  cooks  his  simpler  food. 

Come  walk  with  me  the  jungle  through; 

If  yonder  hunter  told  us  true, 

Far  oflf  in  desert  dank  and  rode, 

The  tiger  holds  his  solitude ; 

Nor  (taught  by  recent  harm  to  shun 

The  thunders  of  the  English  gun) 

A  dreadful  guest,  but  rarely  seen. 

Returns  to  scare  the  village  sreen. 

Come  boldly  on !  no  venom*d  snake 

Can  shelter  in  so  cool  a  brake ; 

Child  of  the  sun  !  he  loves  to  lie 

'Mid  Nature's  embers,  parch'd  and  diy, 

Where  o'er  some  tower  in  ruin  laid. 

The  peepul  spreads  its  haunted  shade. 

Or  rouna  a  tomb  his  scales  to  wreathe, 

F^t  warder  in  the  gate  of  death ! 

Come  on !  Yet  pause !  behold  us  now 

Beneath  the  bamboo's  arched  bou^h. 

Where  gemmin/^  oil  that  sacred  ^Dom, 

Glows  the  geranium's  scarlet  bloom, 

And  winds  our  path  through  many  a  boweri 

Of  fragrant  tree  and  crimson  flower; 

The  ceiba's  crimson  pomp  display'd 

O'er  the  broad  plan  tarn's  humbler  shade. 

And  dusk  anana's  prickly  blade ; 

While  o'er  the  brake,  so  wild  and  fair. 

The  betel  waves  his  crest  in  air. 

With  pendent  train  and  rushing  wings, 

Alofl  the  gorj?eous  peacock  spnngs ; 

And  he,  the  bird  of  hundred  dyes. 

Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. 

So  rich  a  shade,  so  green  a  sod. 

Our  English  fairies  never  trod ; 

Tet  who  in  Indian  bower  has  stood. 

But  thought  on  England's  good  green-wood  7 

And  bloss'd,  beneath  the  palmv  shade, 

Her  hazel  and  her  hawthorn  glade, 

And  breathed  a  prayer  (how  ofl  in  vain) 

To  gaze  upon  her  oaks  again. 

A  truce  to  thought !  the  jackal's  cry 

Resounds  like  sylvan  revelry ; 

And  through  the  trees  yon  railing  ray 

Will  scantly  serve  to  guide  our  way. 

Yet  mark!  as  fade  the  upper  skies, 

Each  thicket  opes  ten  thousand  eyes ;' 

Before,  beside  us,  and  above, 

The  fire-fly  lights  his  lamp  of  love^ 

Retreating,  chasing,  sinking,  soanng^ 

The  darkness  of  the  copse  exploring; 

While  to  this  cooler  air  confess'd  * 

The  biTMd.Dhatura  barea  ber  \»raa:i^ 
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Of  fragrant  scent  and  virgin  white, 
A  pear]  around  the  locks  of  night ! 
Still  as  we  pass,  in  soften'd  hum, 
JUong  the  breezy  alleys  come 
The  village  song,  the  horn,  the  drum, 
Still  as  pass,  from  bush  and  brier. 
The  shnll  cigala  striks  his  l)rre; 
And  what  is  she,  whose  liquid  strain 
Thrills  through  von  copse  of  sugar-cane  I 
I  know  that  soul-entrancing  swell  I 
It  is —  it  must  be —  Philomel. 

Enough,  enough,  the  rustling  trees 
Announce  a  shower  upon  the  breeze,  — 
The  flashes  of  the  summer  sky  * 
Assume  a  deeper,  ruddier  dye ; 
Yon  lamp  that  trembles  on  the  stream, 
From  forth  our  cabin  sheds  its  beam ; 
And  we  must  early  sleep,  to  find 
Betimes  the  morning's  healthy  wind. 
But  oh !  with  thankful  hearts  confess 
E'en  here  there  may  be  happiness  ^ 
And  he,  the  bounteous  Sire,  has  given 
His  peace  on  earth  —  his  hope  ofheaven. 
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And  this  is  death !  how  cold  and  still, 

And  vet  how  lovely  it  appears ! 
Too  cold  to  let  the  ^zer  smile. 

And  yet  too  beautiful  for  tears. 
The  sparkling  eye  no  more  is  bright,  ^ 

The  cheek  hath  lost  its  roselike  red ;  ^ 

And  yet  it  is  with  strange  delight 

I  stand  and  gaze  upon  the  dead. 

But  when  I  see  the  fair  wide  brow. 

Half  shaded  by  the  silken  hair. 
That  never  looked  so  fair  as  now. 

When  life  and  health  were  laughing  there, 
I  wonder  not  that  grief  should  swell 

So  wildly  upward  in  the  breast. 
And  that  strong  passion  once  rebel. 

That  need  not,  cannot  be  suppress'd. 

I  wonder  not  that  parents'  eyes 

In  gazino;  thus  grow  cold  and  dim, 
That  burning  tears  and  aching  sighs 

Are  blended  with  the  funenu  hymn; 
The  spiqt  hath  an  earthly  part. 

That  weeps  vAiea  ew^N  ^cwmx^  ^«^ 
And  heaven  woxAA  w5JWti^^^xc«fcTi>aftws\ 

That  me\tB  iiolNirVieaXSaftVoSwjX^^*- 
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vN-.^  --AiS^fa  why  mourn?  that  deep  repose  /    , 

I;     .     V^  '-Spall  never  more  be  broke  by  pam  ;  ; ,' 

';.  •     \'.-  *^^[im{)m lips  no  more  in  sighs  unclose^ 
r"  '.• .  '  *    ;THose  eyes  shall  never  weep  agam. . 
.•;'•.,  ^  Fol:think  not  that  the  blushing  flower 
[     .•'..*  '•SMbiill  wither  in  the  churchyara  sod, 

•  •*         *.^irks  made  to  gild  an  angel's  bower 
*  V    ••'     -  Within  the  paradise  of  God. 


i     .  IV. 


•>*. 


:  Once  more  I  gaze —  and  swift  and  far 
The  clouds  of  death  in  sorrow  fly, 
'"*  I  see  thee,  like  a  new-born  star, 
Move  up  thy  pathway  in  the  sky: 
The  star  nath  reys  serene  and  bright, 
'  But  cold  and  pale  compared  with  thine ; 
For  thy  orb  shines  with  heavenly  light, 
•  WiUi  beams  unfading  and  divine. 


..  •• 


••• 

.  f 


Then  let  the  burthenM  heart  be  free, 
.   .    The  tears  of  sorrow  all  be  shed, 
.   And  parents  calmly  bend  to  see 
*.  .    The  mournful  beauty  of  the  dead ; 

f        • ,  Thrice  happy  —  that  their  infant  bears 
\  •      -.         To  heaven  no  darkening  stains  of  sin ; 
'^m     .    ;  And  only  breathed  lifers  morning  airs 

•  •  •        ,  .  Before  its  noonday  storms  begin. 

Farewell!  I  shall  not  soon  forget ! 

•  ••    .«       Although  thy  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat, 

•  ^  My  memory  warmly  treasures  yet ,  \ 
*     Thy  features  calm  and  mildly  sweet]; 

..,  l^ut  no,  that  look  is  not  the  last, 
•f  We  yet  may  meet  where  seraphs  dWeli, 

•#  .Where  love  no  more  deplores  the  past, 

•  '^  '    Nor  breathes  that  withering  word^ — fuiewel}^ 


rs- 


I 


I 
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HYMN  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  NUN^- 


*      .AT    THE    CONSECRATION    OF   PULA8KPS    BA^ipiR. 

I s    /  •  •.'  i^•  ^■- 

»jBtafi'd|gr(!f  of.  Count  Pulaski,  the  noble  Pole  who  fell  in  the  aittadltlippn  Savannah, 
[yring  Ittve  Atnerican  Revolution,  was  of  crimson  silk,  embroide^^.b^  the  Moravian 
.1  un'& of  BoUflehem,  in  Pennsylvania.  '     *  . - 

•••"•••  .  •  t  ::..'•■  . 

When  the  dying  flame  of  day,  .  .\,  ^  r  ••i^^ri*^:><' 

;  ^'  ./      .  Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray. 

Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 

•     .       Faint  li^t  on  the  cowled  head,  .    '.  • 

.■  •  .•  And  the  censer  burning  swun^ 

L  .•  '      •* '•       Where  before  the  altar  hung     ■'  . 

.That  proud  banner,  which  with  prajrer, 

*  .,.•.•     Had  been  consecrated  there.  "         . 

And  the  nuns'  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  wjblle, 

* .  Sung  low  in  the  dim  mysterious  aisle. 


•. 


It 


\ 
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'•    -  ••  J  %* 

Take  thy  banner !  —  may  it  mwn  ';  V  .  ^»  ^^  ,•  •' 
Proudly  o*er  the  good  and  brave^  ;  <  .  *  '  .  .  ,<  ^ 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail  '    ' .  '  '  .  *' 

Breaks  the  sabbath  of  our  vale,—  '  .'  *  *  '  .  «y^ 
When  the  clarion's  music  thrilb  I-  *    *.  ,        '1..' 

To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills,  —     .•.•;'"'  J* ', 

When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes,  '  :V.  •  .*  '.  '^  > ' 
And  the  strong  lance  shivering  breaks  t*  • 


« 
•  ••.. 


Take  thy  banner !  —  and  beneath 

The  war-cloud's  encircling  wreath, 

Guard  it — till  our  homes  are  free  -*  -  • ' 

Guard  it — Grod  will  prosper  thee  I 

In  the  dark  and  trying  hour. 

In  the  breaking  forth  of  power, 

In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men,  • .  ••  2 

His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then.  ;^ 


• 


Take  thy  banner !  but  when  m^aSL 

Closes  round  the  ghastly  fight,  .    \*^.- 

If  the  vanquished  warrior  bow,  ,  •]?  ■ 

Spare  him  I  —  By  our  holy  vow,  •  ^  '*^. 

By  our  pravers  and  many  tears,  ^      »«*^ 

By  the  mercy  that  endears ;  •  /•  •  . 

Spare  him — he  our  love  hath  shared  —  •     A  i 

Spare  him  -^ as  thou  wouldst  be  spaiedl  •          ^       \ 

Take  thy  banner !  —  and  if  e'er                    *   '  t  ^ 

Thou  shouldst  press  the  soldier's  bier,  *.    '    *   #  • 

And  the  mufiled  drum  should  beat               '  ,        .   *       «. 

To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet,  "         •*•*■•. 

Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be  '^'  *  ^  i 

Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee!  f*      ^! 

And  the  warri<Hr  took  that  banner  moud,  •  *  •  • 

And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  siiroiuL  '  ■   *^  ^  a 

ELLEN.  \    i) 

A  FRAOMENT.  -      *f  • 

BY    MlSf   Z.A1ID0H.  ' »           •  *  d 

Is  she  not  beautiful,  although  so  pale?  .          ••'■'. 

The  first  Ma^^  flowers  are  not  more  colottrlen  -^                  •• 

Than  her  white  cheek  ;  yet  I  recall  the  time  \           •   .     f 

When  she  was  call'd  the  rose-bud  of  our  village.  *  *         ^  |  • 

There  was  a  blush,  half  modesty,  half  health,  •             ;  A  « 

Upon  her  cheek,  fresh  as  the  summer  mom  •         ^w 

With  which  she  rose.    A  cloud  of  chestnut  corls  •  *  •              j  •  ^- 
Like  twilight  darken'd  o'er  her  blue-vein'd  brow; 

And  through  their  hazel  curtains  eyes  whose  light*  *•  •  •* 

Was  like  the  violets  when  April  skies  *         .  *     t* 

Have  ^ven  tVieu  oyttv  i^wie  <io\qwc  \a  >S(i<^  Veama^  ^ '  t 

Shone  sweel  and  a\\Qti\.  «La  \)ckft  VwVix^x.  %\Mt,  ^  ,    ;  ' 


-»ll^ 


* 
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>    Muk^  the  young  heart  a  paradise  for  love. 

And  she  loved  and  was  loved.    The  youth  was  one 
.That  dwelt  upon  the  waters.    He  had  been 
•Where  sweeps  the  blue  Atlantic  a  wide  world  — 
Had' seen  the  sun  li^ht  up  the  flowers  like  gems 
In  the  bright  Indian  isles  —  had  breathed  the  air 
When  sweet  with  cinnamon  and  gum  and  spice, 
But  he  said  that  no  air  brought  health  or  balm 
Like  that  on  his  own  hills,  when  it  had  swept 
O'er  orchards  in  their  bloom,  or  hedges,  where 
BlossomM  the  hawthorn  and  the  honeysuckle ;  — 
Thatp  but  one  voyage  more  and  he  would  come 
To  his  dear  EUIen  and  her  cottage  home — 
Dwell  there  in  love  and  peace.    And  then  he  kiss'd 
Her  tears  away,  falk*d  of  the  pleasant  years 
Which  they  should  pass  together  —  of  the  pride 
He  would  take  in  his  constancy  ;  Oh,  hope 
Is  very  eloquent !  and  as  the  hours 
Passed  by  their  fireside  in  calm  cheerfulness, 
Ellen  forgot  to  weep. 

At  lens^th  the  time 
Of  parting  came ;  't  was  the  first  month  of  spring. 
Like  a  green  fan  spread  the  horse-chestnut  leaves, 
A  shower  of  yellow  bloom  was  on  the  elm. 
The  daisies  shone  like  silver,  and  the  boughs 
Were  cover'd  with  their  blossoms,  and  the  sky 
Was  like  an  au^ry  of  hope,  so  clear 
So  beautifully  blue.    Love !  O  young  Love ! 
•Why  hast  thou  not  security?    Thou  art 
Like  a  bright  river,  on  whose  course  the  weeds 
Are  thick  and  heavy ;  briers  are  on  its  banks, 
And  jagged  stones  and  rocks  are  mid  its  waves 
Conscious  of  its  own  beauty,  it  will  rush 
Over  its  many  obstacles,  and  pant 

*  For  some  green  valley  as  its  quiet  home. 
A           Either  it  rushes  with  a  desperate  leap 

Over  its  barriers,  foaming  passionate, 
4  But  prisoned  still ;  or  winding  languidly 

•  Becomes  dark,  like  oblivion,  or  else  wastes 
Itself  away.  — This  is  Love's  hbtory! 

.       They  parted  one  spring  evening :  the  ^een  sea 
Had  scarce  a  curl  upon  its  wave ;  the  ship 
Rode  like  a  Ctueen  of  Ocean. — Ellen  wept. 
But  not  disconsolate,  for  she  had  hope  ; 
She  knew  not  then  the  bitterness  of  tears. 
But  night  closed  in,  and  with  the  night  there  came 
.  Tempest  upon  the  wind  ;  the  ocean  light 
Glared  like  a  funeral  pile ;  all  else  was  black 
And  terrible  as  death.     We  heard  a  sound 
Come  from  the  ocean  —  one  lone  signal  gun, 
'  Asking  for  help  in  vain  —  followed  by  shrieks, 

:  Borne  by  the  ravening  gale  ;  then  deepest  silence: 

Some  gallant  souls  haaperish'd.    With  the  first 
Dim  light  of  mom  we  sought  the  beach ;  and  there 
Lay  fragments  of  a  ship,  and  human  shapes 
•      13—8 
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Ghastly  and  ^h'd.    But  tho  worst  sight  of  all, 

A  sight  of  living  misery,  met  our  gaze ; 

Seated  upon  a  rock,  drenchM  by  Uie  rain, 

Her  hair  torn  by  the  wind,  there  Ellen  sat. 

Pale,  motionless.    How  could  love  guide  her  there  7 

A  corpse  lay  by  her,  in  her  arms  its  head 

Found  a  fond  pillow ;  and  o'er  it  she  watched. 

As  the  young  mother  watches  her  first  child. 

It  was  her  lover. 


t 


A  LAMENT  FOR  CHIVALRY. 

Alas  !  the  days  of  Chivalry  ure  fled ! 

The  brilliant  tournament  exists  no  more ! 
Our  loves  are  cold  and  dull  as  ice  or  lead. 

And  courting  is  a  most  enormous  bore  ! 

In  those  good  "  olden  times,"  a  "  ladye  bright" 

Might  sit  within  her  turret  or  her  bower, 
While  lovers  sang  and  play'd  without  all  night, 

And  deemed  themselves  rewarded  by  a  flower. 

Yet,  if  one  favourM  swain  would  persevere. 

In  despite  of  her  haughty  scorn  and  laugh. 
Perchance  she  threw  him,  with  the  closing  year, 

All  old  odd  glove,  or  else  a  worn-out  scarf.  .    ^ 

And  he  a  thousand  oaths  of  love  would  swear, 

As,  in  an  ecstasy,  he  caught  the  prize ;  • 

Then  would  he  gallop  off,  the  Lord  knows  where, 

Telling  another  thousand  monstrous  lies :  -  *  •  •^ 

•  • 
All  picturing  her  matchless  beauty,  which  •  •   *' 

He  might  discern,  I  ween,  not  much  about,  ^ 

Seeing  he  could  but  see  her  'cross  the  ditch,  ^     • 

As  she  between  the  lattice  peeped  out  i 


f 


•    t 


Off  then,  away  he  'd  ride  o'er  sea  and  land, 
And  dragons  fell  and  mighty  giants  smite, 

With  the  tough  spear  he  carried  in  his  hand : 
And  all  to  prove  himself  her  own  true  knight. 

Meanwhile,  a  thousand  more,  as  wild  as  he. 
Were  ail  employed  about  the  selfsame  thing ; 

And  when  each  had  rode  hard  for  his  "  ladye," 
They  all  came  back  and  met  within  a  ring.  *  * 

■ 

Where  all  the  men  who  were  entitled  "  syr" 

Appear'd  with  martial  air  and  haughty  frown. 
Bearing  "  long  poles,  each  other  up  to  stir,"* 
And,  in  the  stir  up,  thrust  each  other  down. 

^See  Lady  Morgan's  davaXnc  ^ol^xice  \A'Oci«>ia»^aii&^\  "dDA'x^  ^Vvame, 
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And  then  they  gallopM  round  with  dire  intent, 
Each  knight  resolved  another's  pride  to  humble ; 

And  laughter  rang  around  the  tournament 
As  oft  as  any  of  them  chanced  to  tumble. 

And  when,  perchance,  some  ill-starr'd  wight  might  die, 

The  victim  of  a  stout  unlucky  poke, 
Mayhap  some  fair  one  wiped  one  beauteous  eye^ 

The  rest  smiled  calmly  on  the  deadly  joke. 

Soon  then  the  lady,  whose  grim  stalwart  swain 
Had  got  the  strongest  horse  and  toughest  pole, 

Bedecked  him  kneeling  with  a  golden  chain, 
And  plighted  troth  Before  the  motley  whole. 

Then  trumpets  sounded,  bullocks  whole  were  dressed, 
Priests  with  shorn  heads  and  lengthy  beards  were  seen ; 

'Mid  clamorous  shouts  the  happy  pair  were  bless'd, 
For  Chivalry  won  Beauty's  cnosen  queen. 

And  when  fair  daughters  bloom'd  like  beauteous  flowers, 

To  bless  the  gallant  knight  and  stately  dame, 
They  shut  them  up  within  their  lonely  towers, 

That  squires  nnght  fight  for  them  and  win  them  fame. 

But  maidens  now  from  hall  and  park  are  brought, 

Like  Covent  Garden  flowers,  in  lots,  to  town: 
No  more  by  prowess  in  the  lists  't  is  sought  — 

Beauty 's  the  purchase  of  the  wealthiest  clown ! 

Alas !  the  days  of  Chivalry  are  fled ! 

The  brilliant  tournament  exists  no  more ! 
Men  now  are  cold  and  dull  as  ice  or  lead, 

And  even  courtship  is  a  dreadful  bore ! 


THE  STORM. 

The  sun  t^ent  down  in  beauty — not  a  cloud 

Darkened  its  radiance — yet  there  might  be  seen 

A  few  fantastic  vapours  scattex'd  o'er 

The  face  of  the  blue  heavens ;  —  some  fair  and  slight 

As  the  pure  lawn  that  shields  the  maiden's  breast ; 

Some  snone  like  silver  —  some  did  stream  afar. 

Faint  and  dispersed,  like  the  pale  horse's  mane 

Which  Death  shall  stride  hereafter, —  some  were  glittering 

Like  dolphin's  scales,  touch'd  out  with  waveiing  hues 

Of  beautiful  light —  outvying  some  the  rose^ 

And  some  the  violet,  yellow,  white,  and  blue, 

Scarlet,  and  purpling  red. —  One  small  lone  ship 

Was  seen,  with  outstretch'd  sails,  keeping  its  way 

In  quiet  o'er  the  deep ;  —  all  nature  seemM 

Fond  of  tranquillity  ;  —  the  glassy  sea 

Scarce  rippled  —  tne  halcyon  slept  upon  the  wvf«\ 

The  winds  were  all  at  rest,  —  and  m  XVie  ««k!taX, 

The  creaceat  moon,  then  seen  Vmp«t{e<;\Vf , 
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Came  onwards,  with  the  vesper  star,  to  see 
A  summer  day's  decline. 

The  sun  went  down  in  beauiy;  but  the  eyes 

Of  ancient  seamen  trembled  when  they  saw 

A  small  black  ominous  spot  far  in  the  distance :  — 

It  spread,  and  spread  —  larger  and  dark  —  and  came 

O'ershadowing  the  skies  ;  —  the  ocean  rose ; 

The  gathering  waves  grew  large,  and  broke  in  hoarse 

And  hollow  sounds ;  — the  mighty  winds  awoke. 

And  scream'd  and  whistled  through  the  cordage ;  —  birds, 

That  seem'd  to  have  no  home,  flockM  there  in  terror, 

And  sat  with  quivering  plumage  on  the  mast. 

Flashes  were  seen,  andaistant  sounds  were  heard  — 

Presages  of  a  storm. 

The  sun  went  down  in  beauty,  —  but  the  skies 

Were  wildly  changed.  —  It  was  a  dreadful  night  — 

No  moon  was  seen,  in  all  the  heavens,  to  aid 

Or  cheer  the  lone  and  sea-beat  mariner — 

Planet  nor  guiding  star  broke  through  the  gloom  ;  — 

But  the  blue  lightning  glared  along  the  waters. 

As  if  the  Fiend  had  fired  his  torch  to  light 

Some  wretches  to  their  graves  ;  —  the  tempest  winds 

Raving  came  next,  and  m  deep  hollow  sounds. 

Like  those  the  spirits  of  the  dead  do  use 

When  they  would  speak  their  evil  prophecies, 

Mutter'd  of  death  to  come ;  —  then  came  the  thunder 

Deepening  and  crashing  as  't  would  rend  the  world  ; 

Or,  as  the  Deity  pass'd  aloft  in  anger. 

And  spoke  to  man — Despair!  —  The  ship  was  tossM, 

And  now  stood  poised  upon  the  curling  tnllows, 

And  now  midst  deep  ana  watery  chasms,  that  yawn'd 

As  'twere  in  hunger,  sank ;  — behind  there  came 

Mountains  of  moving  water,  —  with  a  rush 

And  sound  of  gathering  power,  that  did  appal 

The  heart  to  look  on ;  —  terrible  cries  were  heard ; 

Sounds  of  despair  some, — some  like  a  mother's  anguish 

Some  of  intemperate,  dark,  and  dissolute  joy  '— 

Music  and  horrid  mirth  —  but  unallied 

To  joy ;  —  and  madness  might  be  heard  amidst 

The  pauses  of  the  storm  ^  and  when  the  glare 

Was  strong,  rude  savage  men  were  seen  to  dance 

In  frantic  exultation  on  the  deck, 

Though  all  was  hopeless. — Hark !  the'ship  has  struck. 

And  the  fork'd  lightning  seeks  the  arsenal^ 

'T  is  fired  —  and  mirth  and  madness  are  no  more ! 

'Midst  column'd  smoke,  deep  red,  the  fragments  fly 

In  fierce  confusion  —  splinters  and  scorch'd  limbs, 

And  burning  masts,  and  showers  of  gold,  —  torn  from 

The  heart  that  hugg'd  it  e'en  till  death.  —Thus  doth 

Sicilian  Etna  in  her  angry  moods, 

Or  Hecla,  'mid  her  wilderness  of  snows, 

Shoot  up  their  bumitiv  entrails,  with  a  sound 

Louder  than  Ibal  t\ie  T\\«iv^  wWeO^  ^twcv 

Their  sabteTraneaxi  cacveB,  ^\iea  ^  w^  «i^ca^^ 

Tiiem,  daxing  axiA  tebeWvo^*.  't^MiXiXaRV^iws*^ 
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■^MockM  at  excess  of  light,  retum'd  the  sound 
In  frightful  echoes,  —  as  if  an  alarai 
Had  spread  through  all  the  elements^  then  came 
A  horrid  silence — deep — unnatural  —  like 
The  quiet  of  the  grave  1 


POETRY. 

By  JAlfES   O.  PERCZVAI.. 

The  world  is  full  of  Poetry — the  air 
Is  living  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  waves 
Dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies, 
And  sparkle  in  its  brightness.    Earth  is  veil'd 
And  mantled  with  its  beauty ;  and  the  walls, 
That  close  the  universe  with  crystal  in. 
Are  eloquent  with  voices,  that  proclaim 
The  unseen  glories  of  immensity, 
In  harmonies,  too  perfect,  and  too  high, 
For  aught  but  beings  of  celestial  mould, 
And  speak  to  man  in  one  eternal  hymn 
Unfading  beauty,  and  unyielding  power. 

The  year  leads  round  the  seasons,  in  a  choir 
For  ever  charming,  and  for  ever  new ; 
Blending  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay. 
The  mournful,  and  the  tender,  in  one  strain, 
Which  steals  into  the  heart,  like  sounds,  that  rise 
Far  off,  in  moonlight  evenings,  on  the  shore 
Of  the  wide  ocean  resting  after  storms ; 
Or  tonei/,  that  wind  around  the  vaulted  roof, 
And  pointed  arches,  and  retiring  aisles 
Of  some  old,  lonely  minster,  where  the  hand . 
Skilful,  and  movedf,  with  passionate  love  of  art. 
Plays  o'er  the  higher  keys,  and  bears  aloft 
The  peal  of  bursting  thunder,  and  then  calls 
By  mellow  touches,  from  the  softer  tubes, 
Voices  of  melting  tenderness,  that  blend 
With  pure  and  gentle  musings,  till  the  soul. 
Commingling  with  the  melody,  is  borne. 
Rapt,  and  dissolved  in  ecstasy,  to  Heaven. 

'T  is  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 

In  measured  file,  and  metrical  array ; 

'Tis  not  the  union  of  returning  sounds, 

Nor  all  the  pleasing  artilice  of  rhyme, 

And  quantity,  and  accent,  that  can  give 

This  all  pervading  spirit  to  the  ear, 

Or  blend  it  with  the  movings  of  the  souL 

'T  is  a  mysterious  feeling,  which  combines 

Man  with  the  world  around  him,  in  a  chain 

Woven  of  flowers,  and  dipp'd  in  sweetness,  till 

He  tastes  the  high  communion  of  his  thoughts^ 

With  all  existences,  in  earth  aikdViftac^eft, 

That  meet  him  in  the  charm  of  gca.<ie  «eu^  v^^^* 
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T 18  not  the  noisy  babbler,  who  displays,  ^ 

In  studied  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet, 

And  rounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  thoughts, 

Which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments 

That  overload  their  littleness.     Its  words 

Are  few,  but  deep  and  solemn ;  and  they  break 

Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  full 

Of  all  that  passion,  which,  on  Carmel,  fired 

The  holy  prophet,  when  his  lips  were  coals, 

His  language  wing'd  with  terror,  as  when  bolts 

Leap  from  the  breeding  tempest,  armed  with  wrath, 

Commissioned  to  affiight  us,  and  destroy. 


MY  OWN  FIRESIDE. 

BT  ALARIC  A.  WATTl. 

Let  others  seek  for  empty  joys, 

At  ball,  or  concert,  rout,  or  play ; 
Whilst,  far  from  fashion's  idle  noise, 

Her  gilded  domes,  and  trappings  gay, 
I  while  the  wintry  eve  away,  — 

Twixt  book  and  lute  the  hours  divide ; 
And  marvel  how  I  e'er  could  stray 

From  thee — my  own  Fireside  I 

My  own  Fireside  I    Those  simple  words 

Can  bid  the  sweetest  dreams  arise  ; 
Awaken  feeling's  tenderest  chords. 

And  fill  with  tears  of  joy  my  eyes ! 
What  is  there  m^jr  wild  heart  can  prize. 

That  doth  not  in  thy  sphere  abide, 
Haunt  of  my  home-bred  sympathies, 

My  own  —  my  own  Fireside ! 

A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now  ; 

A  small  white  hand  is  clasp'd  in  mine ; 
I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow. 

And  ask  what  joys  can  equal  thine ! 
A  babe,  whose  beauty  's  half  divine. 

In  sleep  his  mother's  eyes  doth  hide ;  — 
Where  may  love  seek  a  fitter  shrine, 

Than  thou  —  my  own  Fireside  ? 

What  care  I  for  the  sullen  roar 

Of  winds  without,  that  ravage  earth ; 
It  doth  but  bid  me  prize  the  more 

The  shelter  of  thy  hallow'd  hearth ;  — 
To  thousbts  of  quiet  bliss  give  birth  ; 

Then  let  the  churlish  tempest  chide, 
It  cannot  check  the  blameless  mirth 

That  glads  my  own  Fireside ! 

My  refuge  evct  ?i«ft  ^5ckft  «\«tm 

Of  this  ^ocVd^s  ^^aJNSunk,  %\jnSft>  «sA  ws%  \ 
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Though  thunder  clouds  the  sky  defomi, 

Their  fury  cannot  reach  me  there. 
There  all  is  cheerful,  calm,  and  fair, 

Wrath,  Malice,  Envy,  Strife^  or  Pride, 
Hath  never  made  its  hated  lair, 

By  thee  —  my  own  Fireside ! 

Thy  precincts  are  a  charmed  rinv, 

Where  no  harsh  feeling  dares  mtrude ; 
Where  life's  vexations  lose  their  sting ; 

Where  even  grief  is  half  subdued; 
And  Peace,  the  halcyon,  loves  to  brood. 

Then  let  the  pamper'd  fool  deride, 
I  'U  pay  my  debt  of  gratitude  '/f 

To  thee  —  my  own  Fireside  I 

Shrine  of  my  household  deities ! 

Fair  scene  of  home's  unsullied  joys  I 
To  thee  my  burthen'd  spirit  flies. 

When  fortune  frowns,  or  care  annoys : 
Thine  is  the  bliss  that  never  cloys ; 

The  smile  whose  truth  hath  oft  been  tried ; 
What,  then,  are  this  world's  tinsel  toys 

To  thee  —  my  own  Fireside  I 

Oh,  may  the  yearnings,  fond  and  sweet. 

That  bid  my  thoughts  be  all  of  thee. 
Thus  ever  guide  my  wandering  feet 

To  thy  heart-soothing  sanctuary ! 
Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be ; 

Let  joy  or  srief  my  fate  betide ; 
Be  still  an  Eaen  bright  to  me 

My  own  —  MT  OWN  Fireside  I 


CONSUMPTION. 

BT  JAMES  O.  PERCITAX*. 

I 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  woman*!  ^ 
When  the  li^htof  beauty  is  fading  sM^^ 
When  the  bright  enchantment  of  youtti  is  gone, 
And  the  tint  that  slow'd,  and  the  eye  that  shone, 
And  darted  around  its  glance  of  power, 
And  the  lip  that  vied  with  the  sweetest  flower, 
That  ever  in  Paestum's*  garden  blew, 
Or  ever  was  steep'd  in  fragrant  dew. 
When  all  that  was  bright  and  fair  is  fled, 
But  the  loveliness  lingering  round  the  dead. 

Oh !  there  is  a  sweetness  in  beauty's  close, 
Like  the  perfume  scenting  the  wither'd  rose ; 
For  a  nameless  charm  around  heT^kVa.^^, 
And  her  eyes  are  kindled  with  haXvoN?^^  twji^^ 

♦  Biferique  rosaria  PasA.— ^Tm»» 
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And  a  veil  of  spotless  purity 

Has  mantled  her  cheek  with  its  heayenly  dye, 

Like  a  cloud  whereon  the  queen  of  night 

Has  pour*d  her  soflest  tint  of  light ; 

And  there  is  a  blending  of  white  and  blue. 

Where  the  purple  blood  is  melting  through 

The  snow  of  her  pale  and  tender  cheek ; 

And  there  are  tones,  that  sweetly  speak 

Of  a  spirit,  that  longs  for  a  purer  day. 

And  is  ready  to  wing  her  flight  away. 

In  the  flush  of  youth  and  the  spring  of  feeling, 
When  life,  like  a  sunny  stream,  is  stealing 
Its  silent  steps  through  a  flowery  path. 
And  all  the  endearments  that  pleasure  hath 
Are  pourM  from  her  full,  overflowing  horn. 
When  the  rose  of  enjoyment  conceals  no  thorn, 
•     In  her  lightness  of  heart,  to  the  cheery  song 
The  maiden  may  trip  in  the  dance  alonf. 
And  think  of  the  passing  moment,  that  hes. 
Like  a  fiery  dream,  in  her  dazzled  eyes. 
And  yield  to  the  present,  that  charms  around 
With  all  that  is  lovely  in  sight  and  sound. 
Where  a  thousand  pleasing  phantoms  flit. 
With  the  voice  of  mirth,  ana  the  burst  of  wit, 
And  the  music  that  steals  to  the  bosom's  core, 
And  the  heart  in  its  fulness  flowing  o'er 
With  a  few  big  drops,  that  are  soon  represa'd. 
For  short  is  the  stay  of  grief  in  her  breast : 
In  this  enliven'd  and  gladsome  hour 
The  spirit  may  bum  with  a  brighter  power ; 
But  dearer  the  calm  and  quiet  day. 
When  the  Heaven-sick  soul  is  stealing  away. 

And  when  her  sun  is  low  declining. 
And  life  wears  out  with  no  repining. 
And  the  whisper,  that  tells  of  early  death, 
Is  soft  as  the  west  wind's  balmy  breath. 
When  it  comes  at  the  hour  of  still  repose, 
To  sleep  in  the  breast  of  the  wooing  rose  ■, 
And  the  lip,  that  swellM  with  a  living  glow. 
Is  pale  as  a  curl  of  new-fallen  snow ; 
And  her  cheek,  like  the  Parian  stone,  is  fair, 
But  the  hectic  spot  that  flushes  there, 
When  the  tide  of  life,  from  its  secret  dwelling. 
In  a  sudden  gush,  is  deeply  swelling. 
And  giving  a  tinge  to  her  icy  lips, 
Like  the  crimson  rose's  brightest  tips. 
As  richly  red,  and  as  transient  too, 
As  the  clouds,  in  autumn's  sky  of  blue. 
That  seem  like  a  host  of  glory  met 
To  honour  the  sun  at  his  golden  set : 
Oh,  then,  when  the  spirit  is  taking  wing. 
How  fondVy  \\ex  \.V\owoJat»  lo  her  dear  one  cling, 
As  if  she  'wcwAA  VAeiid>M5t  %ws^  v»\^\s»^ 
In  a  deep  and  \oti^*\t«9'c«DXc^>BlN»ft  \ 
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^  fondly  the  panting  camel  flies, 
Where  the  glassy  vapour  cheats  his  eyes. 
And  the  dove  from  the  falcon  seeks  her  nest, 
And  the  infant  shrinks  to  its  mother's  breast. 
And  though  her  dying  voice  be  mute, 
Or  faint  as  the  tones  of  an  unstrung  lute, 
And  though  the  glow  from  her  cheek  be  fled, 
And  her  pale  lips  cold  as  the  marble  dead, 
Her  eye  still  beams  unwonted  fires 
With  a  woman's  love  and  a  saint's  desires, 
And  her  last  fond  hngerin^  look  is  given 
To  the  love  she  leaves,  and  then  to  Heaven, 
As  if  she  would  bear  that  love  away 
To  a  purer  world  and  a  brighter  day. 


NAPOLEON  MORIBUNDUa 

BT  CHARLES  If  ACAKTHT. 

Sume  superbiam 
QusBsitam  meritUk 

Yrs  !  bury  me  deep  in  the  infinite  sea. 
Let  my  heart  have  a  limitless  grave : 
For  my  spirit  in  life  was  as  fierce  and  free 
As  the  course  of  the  tempestpwave. 

As  far  from  the  stretch  of  all  earthly  control 
Were  the  fathomless  depths  of  my  mind ; 

And  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  my  single  soul 
Were  as  tides  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Then  my  brinj  pall  shall  engirdle  the  world, 

As  in  life  did  the  voice  of  ray  fame ; 
And  each  mutinous  billow  that 's  sky- ward  cmM^ 

Shall  seem  to  re-echo  my  name. 


That  name  shall  be  storied  in  annals  of  crane 

In  the  uttermost  comers  of  earth ; 
Now  breathed  as  a  curse  —  now  a  spell-word  sublime, 

In  the  glorified  land  of  my  birth. 

Ay !  plunge  my  dark  heart  in  the  infinite  sea ; 

It  would  burst  from  a  narrower  tomb ; 
Shall  less  than  an  ocean  his  sepolchre  be 

Whose  mandate  to  millions  was  doom? 
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THE  END  OP  TIME. 

And  I  saw  another  ml^htv  Angel  come  domi  from  Heaven,  clothed  with  a  cloud  •  and 
a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head ;  and  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  lefi  Toot 
upon  the  earth,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  And  the  Angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon 
the  sea  and  upon  the  earth  lifled  up  his  hand  to  Heaven :  and  sware  by  Him  that 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  who  created  Heaven,  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea,  and  the  things  that  therein  are 
that  there  should  be  time  no  longer !  ' 

Rbvblatiomb,  Chap.  x. 

I  8AW  an  An^el  on  a  cloud, 

Come  floating  through  the  air; 
The  Heaven's  look'd  like  the  world's  darii  abroad 

All  blacken'd  with  despair : 
With  mighty  stride  he  stalked  forth, 
Encompassing  the  south  and  north, 

And  eke  the  middle  clime ; 
Earth  reel'd  beneath  his  ponderous  weight, 
The  ocean  roll'd  all  agitate. 
Tumultuous  and  sublime. 

A  garb  of  light  be  round  him  cast, 
Ble  nded  with  Heaven's  pure  blue ; 
And  thunder's  blighting,  withering  blast, 

He  round  his  pathway  threw  : 
Heaven's  radiant,  arch  entwined  his  brow 
(Which  shone  forth  with  a  heavenly  glow 

Of  majesty  divine). 
Seal  of  the  Covenant  firm  and  sure, 
That  through  all  ages  shall  endure, 

Until  the  end  of  time. 

The  Heavens  drew  back  to  let  him  pass,--. 
■*  With  terror  hence  they  fled ; 

:J)|^1  wither'd  was  the  vernal  grass, — 
=  ^fc/  The  sea  laid  bare .  its  bed : 
.^I^The  mountains  skipped  to  and  fro,        ^ 
-  ^Threatening  the  vales  to  overthrow, — 
The  troubled  world  did  groan  ; 
The  sun  withdrew  his  glittering  rays, 
Ctuencned  beneath  the^riditer  blaze, 
That  round  the  Angel  shone. 

Upon  a  mountain's  rugged  height  .  * ' 

He  fix'd  his  left  foot  sure,  — 
And  on  the  ocean's  waves  so  bri^t 

Planted  llis  right  secure : 
With  arms  uplifted  to  the  sky, 
He  swore,  by  Him  who  reigns  on  high, 

Girded  with  might  and  power : 
And  who  cxeaXedi  ^oit^  vcv<^  «e«k 
In  aXl  thcit  Naa\.\mmeiv«iVj, — 

That — Time  Aw>\iX^>a^  xwi  Tnss»\ 
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Earth  quaked  at  the  fatal  sound, 

And  to  its  centre  shook,  — 
It  reach'd  creation's  utmost  bound  j 

Then  with  majestic  look, 
He  stretch'd  his  arm  up  to  the  sun/'.^. 
And  thence  null'd  forth  that  mighty  one, 
And  huri'd  him  to  the  sea : 
The  moon  ^rew  pale  with  wild  affright, 
The  stars  withdrew  their  gUmmerin  g  light,  • 
For  light  no  more  could  be ! 

The  mountains  melted  to  their  base. 

The  Heavens  fled  away ; 
The  sea  could  find  itself  no  place. 

Where  it  mi^ht  longer  stay : 
Mankind  in  wild  confusion  fled. 
The  living  min^lin^  Mrith  the  dead,  — 

Thrones  and  dominions  fell : 
The  huge  ship  sank  into  the  wave. 
Ingulf 'd  in  ocean's  yawning  grave,  — 

Buried  beneath  its  swell ! 

The  light  still  dim  and  dimmer  grew. 

Till  swallowed  up  in  night ; 
And  then  the  Angel,  to  my  view, 

Shone  like  a  meteor  bright ; 
The  tempest  ceased  its  raging  breath,  -— 
All  nature  yielded  up  to  death. 

The  earth,  the  sky,  the  sea : 
A  dark  cloud  rose  upon  my  sight, 
And  shrouded  all  in  tenfold  night,—* 

•T  was  blank  Eternity ! 


LOVE. 

BT    HENRT   NEELX.  ^ 

Love  is  a  plant  of  holier  birth. 
Than  any  that  takes  root  on  earth ; 
A  flower  from  heaven,  which  'tis  a  criilie 
To  number  with  the  thino;s  of  time  j 
Hope  in  the  bud  is  often  blasted. 
And  beauty  on  the  desert  wasted  |' 
And  joy,  a  primrose  early  gay, 
Carets  lightest  foot-fall  treads  away. 

But  love  shall  live,  and  live  for  ever, 
And  chance  and  change  shaU  reach  it  never ; 
Can  hearts  in  which  true  love  is  piloted, 
By  want  or  wo  be  disunited? 
An !  no ;  like  buds  en  one  stem  bom, 
They  share  between  them  even  the  thorn 
Which  round  them  dweWs,  bul  ipuc\A  ^«aiiw^\ 
A  lorn,  yet  undivided  lot 
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Can  death  dissever  love,. or  part 
The  loved  one  from  the  lover's  heart  ? 
No,  no  ;  he  does  but  ^ard  the  prize 
«  Sacred  from  moral  injuries, 

Making  ft  oarer,  hoher  seem, 
As  the  ice  closing  o'er  the  stream^ 
Keeps,  while  storms  ravage  earth  and  air. 
All  baser  things  from  mingling  there. 


THE  DYING  EXILR 

'  BT   KDMUND   READE. 

Farbwcll  —  a  long  farewell  to  thee, 

My  ow  n,  my  native  land  ! 
Now  would  to  God  th|t  I  were  free 

Upon  thy  rugged  strftnd  ! 
If  but  for  one  last  look  to  Ueas 

Thy  hills  and  deep4>lue  sky. 
And  all  my  love  for  tK^  conf^ : 

Then  lay  me  down  a^d  die. 

But  now  I  am  alone,  and  none 

Will  hear  when  I  am  dead : 
Perchance  ere  sets  that  glorious  Sun, 

My  spirit  shall  be  fled! 
I  watch  him  yet — and  faintly  smile 

In  death,  to  think  that  he 
Will  rise  so  bright  upon  that  isle, 

Where  I  may  never  be ! 

.  My-Country !  while  I  bless  thee^  how 

My  feeUngs  in  me  swell : 
Alas,  I  never  knew  till  now  | 

I  loved  thee  half  so  well ! 
^ut  when  alone  among  strange  men, 
•  When  friends  forge^  and  false  ones  flee ; 
'#U9omething  ^  heart  must  love,  and  then 
vT     It'l^aji  but  turn  to  thee ! 

Farewell,  farewell !  the  sun's  last  gleams 

Are  sinking  in  the  sea ; 
Alons;  t|M  flbore  the  sea-bird  screams, 

UimeaTd,  unreck'd  by  me ; 
I  feel  my  ebbms  breath  decay, 

And  fidl  my  darkening  sight  : 
Y«    ere  I  pass  iw«y,  away, 

Mj  native  lartfl— good  night ! 
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